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THE  PROCEDURE  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTIONS. 


I.    Organization  of  the  Convention. 

The  act  of  April  3,  1916,  under  which  the  Convention  is  held, 
provides  that  the  persons  elected  as  delegates  to  the  Convention 
shall  assemble  in  the  State  House,  Boston,  on  June  6,  1917.  This 
act,  like  those  of  1820  and  1852,  is  defective  in  that  it  does  not 
designate  the  hour  of  meeting.  The  Convention  of  1820  met  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  that  of  1853  met  at  noon.  In 
the  absence  of  any  express  provision,  the  latter  hour  seems  to 
be  the  appropriate  time.  The  Convention  shall  be  the  judge  of 
the  returns  and  election  of  its  members,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  of  the  persons  elected  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  The  act  further  provides,  "They 
shall  be  called  to,  order  by  the  Governor  and  shall  proceed  to 
organize  themselves  in  Convention  by  choosing  a  president  and 
such  other  officers  and  such  committees  as  they  may  deem 
expedient,  and  by  establishing  rules  of  procedure." 

From  the  foregoing  recital  it  is  apparent  that  when  the  Con- 
vention assembles  on  June  6,  it  will  find  itself  provided  with  a 
temporary  presiding  ofBcer  in  the  person  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor.  Under  his  guidance  it  should  proceed  at  once  to 
form  its  permanent  organization.  The  first  step  in  this  process 
is  the  ascertainment  of  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  for  without  a 
quorum  it  can  transact  no  business.  As  a  means  of  ascertaining 
this  fact  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  be  in  attendance  and  to  call  the  names  of  the 
delegates  from  a  roll  made  up  from  the  returns  filed  in  his  office. 
Upon  reporting  to  the  Governor  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  the 
delegates  should  qualify  for  their  duties  by  taking  an  oath  of 
office.  There  has  been  some  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  as  to  whether  the  delegates  to  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion can  with  propriety  take  the  usual  oaths  of  office.    It  has 
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been  argued  that  the  purpose  of  their  assembling  is  to  effect 
alteratioos  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  and  hence 
that  an  oath  to  support  that  instrument  would  be  incongruous 
and  inconsistent  with  this  purpose.  However  that  may  be,  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  they  are  bound  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  duties 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the 
Federal  Government.  It  seems  clear  also  that  they  are  equally 
bound  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Convention  which  will  assemble  on  June  6  is  not 
empowered  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  Constitution  on  its 
own  authority.  It  is  only  empowered  to  recommend  changes  to 
the  people,  and  such  changes  become  effective  only  when  ratified 
by  the  people.  It  may  be  that  none  of  its  recommendations  will 
be  adopted,  in  which  case  the  present  Constitution  remains  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Commonwealth.  Or  if  the  changes 
recommended  are  adopted,  the  present  Constitution  still  re- 
mains the  fundamental  law  until  there  has  been  an  actual  adop- 
tion of  the  changes  proposed,  and  every  citizen  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  legally  bound  to  observe  the  law  as  it  is  until  it  has 
been  lawfuUy  altered.  The  whole  matter  is  made  clear  if  it  be 
recognized  that  the  assembling  of  the  Convention  not  only  does 
not  dissolve  the  frame  of  government  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  that  it  makes  no  change  in  it  whatever.  If  the  labors  of 
the  Convention  shall  ultimately  produce  alterations  in  the  Con- 
stitution, that  result  will  not  occur  until  the  people  have  acted 
by  means  of  an  election.  Meanwhile  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State  remains  the  fundamental  law,  which  the  members  of 
the  Convention  should  take  an  oath  to  defend  and  support. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  the  Constitution 
of  Massachusetts,  in  Article  VI  of  the  Amendments,  contains 
the  following  mandatory  provisions:  — 

Abt.  6.  Instead  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  1^  the  constitu- 
tion, the  following  oath  shall  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  every  person 
chosen  or  appointed  to  any  office,  civil  or  military  under  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Commonwealth,  before  he  shall  enter  on  the  duties  of  bis 
office,  to  wit: 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true  futh  and  alle^ance 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  will  support  the  ccoistitu- 
tion  thereof.    So  self  mb,  God." 
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Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  office  of  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  is  not  an  office  "  under  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Commonwealth,"  there  is  an  express  constitutional 
requirement  that  an  oath  of  a  prescribed  form  shall  be  taken.* 

In  the  Convention  of  1820  and  in  the  Convention  of  1853, 
the  records  do  not  show  that  the  delegates  took  any  oath  of 
office  or  that  any  question  concerning  the  propriety  of  their 
action  was  raised.  In  recent  conventions  in  other  States,  such 
as  Michigan,  1907,  Ohio,  1912,  and  New  York,  1915,  the  dele- 
gates took  the  usual  oaths.  The  oath  taken  by  the  members  of 
the  Ohio  Convention,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
taken  in  Michigan  and  New  York,  was  as  follows:  — 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the  Conatitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  of  Ohio,  and  that  I  will  honestly 
and  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  perform  my  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  to  alter,  revine  or  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.    So  help  me,  God. 

It  will  probably  happen  that  a  few  members  cannot  be 
present  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Convention  and  take  the 
oath  of  office  at  that  time.  Such  members  could  qualify  at  a 
later  date. 

After  the  ascertainment  of  the  presence  of  a  quorum  duly 
qualified  by  the  usual  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  Federal  and  the 
State  Constitutions,  the  Convention  should  proceed  to  form  its 
permanent  organization  by  the  election  of  a  president  and  a 
secretary.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Con- 
vention to  determine  how  it  will  elect  its  officers,  —  whether  by 
a  secret  ballot  or  by  an  open  vote  on  a  roll  call.  The  first 
method  was  followed  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  1853 
and  is  still  employed  by  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  The  second 
method  was  used  in  the  Michigan  Convention  of  1907,  the 
Ohio  Convention  of  1912  and  the  New  York  Convention  of 
1915.  It  is  also  the  mode  of  election  used  by  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  in  its  choice  of  a  Speaker. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Convention,  provision 
should  at  once   be  made  for  the  selection  of  three  commit- 
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tees.  There  should  be  a  Committee  on  Permaaent  Orgauisa- 
tion,  which  should  recommend  to  the  Convention  such  an  or- 
ganization and  list  of  officers  as  are  needed  for  its  work.  This 
function  is  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  when  it  has  been  per- 
formed the  committee  could  be  discharged.  There  should  be  a 
Committee  on  Credentials  and  Elections,  which  should  be  a 
standing  committee.  To  it  should  be  referred  for  verification 
the  credentials  of  all  persons  claiming  seats  as  delegates  to  the 
Convention,  and  it  should  also  take  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject of  disputed  elections.  In  many  bodies  these  two  subjects 
are  assigned  to  different  committees,  but  they  are  so  closely 
allied  that  the  work  of  the  Convention  would  be  expedited  if 
they  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  committee. 
The  third  committee,  which  should  be  selected  at  once  in  order 
that  it  may  make  an  early  report,  is  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Pending  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  set  of  rules,  the  Conven- 
tion would  perhaps  find  it  advisable  to  adopt  either  the  rules  of 
the  Convention  of  1853,  or  the  Rules  of  the  present  House  of 
Representatives  of  Massachusetts  so  far  as  applicable. 

II.    The  Nature  op  the  Constitutional  Convention  as 

AFFECTING  ITS  PrOCEDDKE. 

The  superficial  resemblances  between  a  constitutional  conven- 
Uon  and  a  legblative  body  are  so  numerous  that  the  features 
which  distinguish  the  two  are  often  overlooked.  It  b  important, 
however,  that  their  distinctive  characteristics  should  be  noted, 
for  they  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  nature  of  the  rules 
to  be  adopted.  A  legislature  is  avowedly  a  partisan  body. 
Much  of  its  work  has  to  do  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  party 
groups  into  which  its  members  are  divided.  It  is  right  that  the 
party  character  of  the  legislature  should  be  reflected  in  its  rules, 
which  are  not  merely  parliamentary  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  public  meeting,  but  are  the  instrument  by  which  the 
majority  party  is  enabled  to  put  through  its  program  and  fulfill, 
so  far  as  it  is  disposed  to  do  so,  its  pre-election  pledges  to  the 
people,  llie  rules  are  the  means  by  which  the  majority  party 
makes  its  responsibility  effective.  In  a  coosritutiooal  conven- 
tion party  lines  are  likely  to  be  less  sharply  drawn.    To  be  sure 
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they  are  seldom  entirely  absent,  and  in  some  conventions,  nota- 
bly the  New  York  Convention  of  1915,  they  are  as  conspicuous 
as  in  any  legislative  body.  But  on  the  other  hand,  constitu- 
tional conventions  are  sometimes  chosen  without  party  desig- 
nations, which  tends  to  keep  party  affiliations  in  the  background, 
and  the  very  nature  of  the  questions  which  constitutional  con- 
ventions are  called  to  consider  makes  party  alignment  a  matter 
of  subordinate  importance.  Such  division  as  there  is  among  the 
delegates  is  more  likely  to  be  between  the  advocates  and  the 
opponents  of  some  proposed  change  in  the  Constitution,  —  and 
this  not  always  the  most  important  one  that  the  Convention  is 
to  consider. 

A  constitutional  convention  differs  also  from  a  le^slative  body 
in  the  fact  that  even  more  than  the  latter  it  is  a  deliberative  body. 
Both,  to  be  sure,  are  deliberative  bodies.  Both  seek  to  obtain 
the  best  results  by  discussion.  But  in  the  case  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention  full  and  free  discussion  is  far  more  necessary 
than  in  a  legislature.  If  there  is  any  assembly  in  which  there 
should  be  unlimited  debate,  it  is  a  constitutional  convention. 
It  is  dealing  with  the  rules  of  taw  which  are  the  canons  regulat- 
ing the  action  of  all  the  branches  of  the  State  machinery. 
Many  of  these  rules  are  attempts  to  formulate  fundamental 
poHtical  principles.  Furthermore,  the  results  of  the  discussion  of 
them  are  to  be  embodied  in  an  instrument  which  is  not  easily 
changed.  Hence  the  necessity  of  encouraging  free  discussion. 
Bi^t  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  body  of  more 
than  three  hundred  members  there  must  be  some  restrictions. 
Even  in  a  constitutional  convention,  discussion  must  ultimately 
pve  way  to  action.  The  rules  adopted  should,  however,  recog- 
nize the  desirability  of  a  freer  and  a  more  extended  discussion 
than  is  reasonable  in  a  legislature,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  previous  question  may  be  ordered  should  be  carefully 
considered. 

III.      SUBJECl^UATTEB  OP  THE  RULES. 

The  rules  of  orde?  adopted  by  constitutional  conventions  may 
be  arranged  in  three  groups  with  reference  to  the  purposes 
which  they  are  designed  to  accomplish. 

1.  The  nilea  generally  set  forth  the  names   of   the  officers 
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which  are  deemed  necessar>',  fix  the  method  of  their  appoint- 
meot,  and  prescribe  their  duties.  The  Act  under  which  the 
Massachusetts  Convention  of  1917  will  assemble  provides  that 
the  delegates  shall  choose  "a  President  and  such  other  officers 
and  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  expedient."  After  the 
election  of  its  President,  therefore,  the  Convention  has  a  free 
band  in  the  completion  of  its  organizaUon. 

2.  The  rules  generally  prescribe  what  standing  committees 
are  to  be  established  and  how  they  are  to  be  chosen.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Convention  of  1853  followed  a  different  procedure. 
On  the  opening  day  it  ordered  the  appointment  of  a  conmiittee 
(rf  one  from  each  county  "to  consider  and  to  report  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding  to  the  revision  <rf  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth."  Two  days  later  this  committee  reported 
a  series  of  resolutions  providing  for  the  appointment  of  fifteen 
standing  conmiittees.  The  Committee  on  Rules  did  not  make 
its  report  submitting  a  code  of  rules  until  the  day  after  the 
establishment  of  the  standing  committees.  In  the  Michigan 
Convention  of  1907  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization 
and  Order  of  Business  recommended  in  its  report  a  list  of  standing 
committees,  and  this  list  was  adopted  seven  days  before  the  rules 
were  adopted.  Whether  the  standing  committees  are  provided 
for  in  the  rules  or  by  a  separate  vote  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  in- 
difference; but  since  the  rules  always  make  provision  for  the 
President  and  other  officers  of  the  Convention,  it  would  seem 
tt^cal  that  they  should  also  designate  what  standing  commit- 
tees shall  be  established  and  how  th^^  shall  be  appointed. 

3.  The  rules  should  make  such  specific  provision  as  to  pro- 
cedure as  will  best  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Convention.  Here 
again  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  a  constitutional  convention 
differs  from  a  legislative  body.  The  various  measures  which  a 
l^slature  considers  are  almost  entirdy  independent  of  each 
other.  Any  one  of  them  may  usually  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  with  little  regard  for  any  other  measure  which  has  been 
introduced.  In  a  constitutional  convention,  however,  all  the 
proposals  which  are  adopted  must  find  a  place  as  part  of  one 
instrument.  Hence,  when  they  are  under  consideration,  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
must  be  taken  into  account.    This  makes  it  necessary  that  all 
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proposed  amendments  should  be  introduced  as  early  in  the  ses- 
sion as  posfnble,  so  that  so  far  as  may  be  the  Convention  may 
form  some  conception  of  the  propositions  as  a  whole.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  also  It  is  desirable  that  all  proposals  of 
amendment  should  be  introduced  as  early  as  possible,  in  order 
that  persons  and  organizations  interested  may  have  opportunity 
to  inform  themselves  and  to  present  their  views  to  the  Conven- 
tion. It  may  be  thought  that  members  will  need  no  spur  to  the 
early  introduction  of  propositions,  which  would  thus  stand  a 
better  chance  of  full  consideration.  Nevertheless  the  Ohio  Con- 
vention of  1912  made  the  introduction  of  measures  after  the 
first  two  weeks  more  difficult.  In  the  New  York  Convention  of 
1915  it  was  found  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  ses- 
sion there  was  Kttle  business  pending  before  the  committees, 
and  a  rule  was  then  adopted  that  after  June  11  (,i.e.,  about  a 
month  later)  no  proposals  for  amendment  could  be  introduced 
by  individual  delegates,  but  only  by  committees.  This  action  - 
was  taken  with  the  avowed  object  of  hastening  the  introduction 
of  proposed  amendments. 

An  interesting  device  was  adopted  by  the  Michigan  Conven- 
tion of  1907.  Provision  was  made  for  stated  weekly  conferences 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  presided  over  by  the 
President  of  the  Convention.  In  this  way  the  various  commit- 
tees were  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  each,  and 
the  business  of  the  Convention  was  much  facilitated.  If  a  con- 
vention is  not  organized  on  party  Hues,  this  group  of  chairmen 
might  well  serve  as  the  Committee  on  Rules.  In  a  body  organ- 
ized on  party  lines  that  arrangement  would  be  inequitable,  for 
the  minority  would  thus  be  deprived  of  all  representation. 
Whether  a  Committee  on  Rules  made  up  in  this  way  would  be 
feasible  would  depend  also  on  the  number  of  committees  ap- 
pointed. A  committee  made  up  of  twenty  committee  chairmen 
might  be  unworkable  because  of  its  size.  If  it  should  be 
thought  desirable  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  should  be  con- 
stituted in  this  way,  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization 
should  be  asked  to  submit  a  list  of  standing  committees  as 
early  as  possible  in  order  that  their  chaumen,  if  not  their  entire 
membership,  might  be  appointed  at  once. 

The  rules  should  also  provide  a  method  whereby  the  Conven- 
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tioD  can  control  its  committees.  There  is  perhaps  not  so  much 
danger  as  there  is  in  legislative  bodies  that  measures  will  die  in 
committee  either  through  the  inactivity  or  the  hostility  of  the 
group  to  which  they  have  been  referred,  but  it  is  well  for  the 
Convention  to  guard  against  that  contingency.  The  Ohio  Con- 
vention of  1912  met  the  situation  in  this  way:  — 

RuLS  82.  Any  time  after  one  week  from  the  time  when  the  Conven- 
tion Bball  have  conunitted  any  proposal  to  any  conuoittee,  a  report  thereon 
in  the  meantime  not  having  been  made  by  said  committee,  the  author  ot 
such  proposal  may,  when  no  Other  buBinees  is  pending  and  in  any  order 
of  business,  demand  that  such  proposal  be  reported  back  to  the  Conven- 
tion; and  such  demand  when  so  made  shall  be  deemed  the  action  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  proposal  is  at  once  before  the  Convention  subject  to 
all  rules  of  procedure  as  before:  provided,  horvever,  that  this  shall  not  apply 
to  a  member  whose  proposal  has  passed  its  second  reading  and  has  been 
referred.  The  Convention  by  a  majority  vote  may  demand  forthwith 
the  report  of  any  proposal  that  has  been  conunitted  to  any  committee. 

Not  only  should  the  Convention  prevent  its  committees  from 
stifling  measures  submitted  to  them,  but  it  should  see  that  the 
men  who  present  measures  for  consideration  have  a  fair  oppor- 
timity  to  present  the  argument  in  their  favor.  This  was  the 
purpose  of  the  following  rule  adopted  by  the  Michigan  Conven- 
tion of  1907:  — 

BcLE  51.  All  standing  committees  before  reporting  adversely  on  any 
proposal  shall  notify  the  member  presenting  such  proposal  when  and 
where  he  may  meet  such  committee  to  explain  the  same;  such  notice  to  be 
given  by  mail  in  the  Convention  post  office  twenty-four  hours,  or  in  person, 
at  any  time  before  so  reporting. 

It  is  important  that  the  form  of  proposals  of  amendment 
should  receive  careful  attention.  In  the  Ohio  Convention  of 
1912  the  rules  required  that  "all  matters  intended  to  become  a 
part  of  the  revised  Constitution  shall  be  presented  by  a  member 
of  the  Convention  in  the  form  of  a  proposal,  and  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  be  printed  by  title,  number  and  author's  name 
in  the  Journal."  It  was  also  required  that  all  proposals  should 
be  introduced  in  triplicate  —  one  copy  to  be  for  the  use  of  the 
press  —  and  that  they  should  be  printed  and  distributed  to 
members  before  reference  to  a  committee.  The  New  York  Con- 
vention of  1915  provided  in  Rule  31  as  follows:  "The  title  of 
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each  proposition  for  constitutional  amendment  introduced  shall 
state  concisely  its  subject-matter.  Matter  which  it  is'  proposed 
to  strike  out  shall  be  in  brackets,  and  new  matter  shall  be 
underscored  and  when  printed  shall  be  in  italics."  The  Ohio 
Convention  also  forbade  any  amendment  to  a  proposal  of 
amendment  which  was  not  germane  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
proposal.  An  abuse  common  in  legislative  bodies  was  thus 
prevented. 

IV.    The  CoMMn-TEES  of  the  Convention. 
1.     The  MaasachuaeUa  Convention  of  1853. 

The  Convention  of  1853  on  its  opening  day  ordered  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  committees:  (1)  a  committee  of  five 
"to  correct,  examine  and  report  upon  the  credentials  of  mem- 
bers;" (2)  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county  "to  consider 
and  report  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  to  the  revision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth;"  (3)  a  committee  of 
five  "to  report  rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  Con- 
vention;" (4)  a  committee  of  seven  "to  take  into  consideration 
and  report  what  course  should  be  adopted  for  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  and  also  for  the  publication  of 
the  same;"  (5)  a  committee  of  elections  "consisting  of  seven 
members  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  qualifications  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention," 

The  next  day  the  Convention  voted  "that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  what  measures  it  is 
desirable  for  the  Convention  to  adopt  to  preserve  and  perpetu- 
ate its  records."  On  the  same  day  it  was  voted  "that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  be  requested  to  send  to  the  Con- 
vention the  credentials  of  the  members  thereof,  with  a  list  of  the 
members  and  that  they  be  referred,  when  received,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections."  On  the  third  day  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  mode  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  reported  through  its 
chairman,  Henry  Wilson,  afterwards  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  following  resolutions:  — 

I.  Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  is  contained  in  the 
Preamble  and  Declaration  of  Rights,  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thir- 
teen, to  take  into  conaideration  the  expediency  of  making  any,  and  if  any, 
what  alterations  or  amendments,  and  to  report  thereon. 
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2.  Retolved,  That  so  much  of  the  Constitutioc  as  relates  to  the  Frame 
of  Government  and  the  General  Court,  in  section  1  of  chapter  1,  and  also 
eo  much  as  relatee  to  Settling  Elections  by  the  LegiBlature,  in  article  7  of 
section  3,  chapter  2,  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  to  take  into 
Donsideration  the  expediency  of  making  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations 
or  amendments,  and  to  report  thereon. 

3.  Reaoived,  That  bo  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  Senate, 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  twenty-one,  to  take  into  conaideratioii  the 
eiqiediency  of  making  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  or  amendments, 
and  to  report  thereon. 

4.  BeMob>ed,  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  twen^-one,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  expediencj'  of  making  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations 
or  amendments,  and  to  report  thereon. 

5.  Raolved,  That  bo  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates'  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  section  1  of  chapter  2,  except  bo  much  as  rdates  to  the  MiUtia, 
in  section  10  of  said  chapter,  and  section  9  of  Baid  chapter,  concerning 
appointments,  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  making  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  or 
amendments,  and  to  report  thereon. 

6.  Retolved,  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  Militia, 
in  section  1  of  chapter  2,  article  10,  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  making  any,  and  if  any,  what 
alterations  or  amendments,  and  to  report  thereon. 

7.  Reaohed,  That  bo  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  making  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  or 
amendments,  and  to  report  thereon. 

8.  Reaohed,  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  Council, 
in  sections  2,  3  and  4  of  chapter  2,  except  article  7  of  section  3,  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
making  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  or  amendments,  and  to  report 
thereon. 

9.  Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  in  section  4  of  chapter  2,  and  the  Attorney-General, 
SoUdtor-General,  SheriffB,  Coroners,  Registers  of  Probate  and  Notaries 
Public,  being  article  9  of  section  1,  chapter  2,  be  rrfened  to  a  committee 
of  thirteen,  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  making  any,  and 
if  any,  what  alterations  or  amendments,  and  to  report  thereon. 

10.  Reaohed,  That  bo  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Power,  chapter  3,  and  the  two  last  clauses  of  article  13,  section  1, 
chapter  2,  relating  to  Salaries,  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  making  any,  and  if  any,  what 
alterations  or  amendments,  and  to  report  thereon. 

11.  Rnoiatd,  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  Unl- 
veiaity  of  Cambridge,  being  chapter  6,  section  2,  be  referred  to  a  committee 
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of  thirteen,  to  take  into  coneideratiori  the  expediency  of  making  any,  and 
if  any,  what  alterations  or  amendments,  and  to  report  thereon. 

12.  Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  En- 
couragement of  Literature,  being  chapter  5,  section  2,  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  thirteen,  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  making 
any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  or  amendmenta,  and  to  report  thereon. 

13.  Reaoked,  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  Oaths  and 
Subecriptions,  Incompatibility  of,  and  Exclusion  from  Office,  Pecuniary 
Qualifications,  CommissiDns,  Writs,  Confirmation  of  Laws,  Habeas  Cor- 
pus, and  the  Enacting  Style,  including  the  eight  first  articles  in  chapter  6,  . 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
expediency  of  making  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  or  amendments, 
and  to  report  thereon. 

14.  R^olved,  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  Quali- 
fications of  Voters,  being  article  fl  of  chapter  6,  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  thirteen,  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  making  any, 
and  if  any,  what  alterations  or  amendments,  and  to  report  thereon. 

15.  Reeohed,  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  Amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  and  Enrolment,  being  articles  10  and  II  of 
chapter  6,  be  referred  to  a  conunittee  of  thirteen,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  expediency  of  making  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  or  amend- 
ments, and  to  report  thereon. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Orders  re- 
ported a  set  of  rules,  which,  after  several  minor  amendments, 
were  adopted.    A  copy  of  these  rules  is  appended. 

The  list  of  committees  as  adopted  by  the  Convention  on  the 
third  day  does  not,  however,  comprise  all  the  standing  commit- 
tees which  the  Convention  authorized.  From  time  to  time  as 
topics  came  before  the  Convention  which  did  not  seem  to 
belong  to  any  of  the  committees  already  authorized,  new  com- 
mittees were  ordered.  Thus  there  was  a  special  committee  oo 
Vacancies,  another  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Principle  of  Plurality 
in  Elections,  another  on  the  Loan  of  the  Credit  of  the  State,  an- 
other on  Banking  Corporations,  another  on  General  Corpora- 
tions and  one  on  the  Order  of  Business.  Finally  the  authority 
of  the  fifteen  committees  originally  authorized  was  extended  to 
cover  any  proposition  that  they  might  deem  compatible  with 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  their  appointment. 
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£.  Gejieral  PrtTiciples  determining  ike  Committees  of  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

In  determining  how  many  and  what  committees  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Convention,  the  following  considerations  are 
important. 

First,  the  number  of  committees  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
size  of  the  body  which  th^  serve.  In  general,  it  may  be  'said 
that  the  larger  the  body  is,  the  more  dependent  it  is  upon  its 
committees  and  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  subdivide  its  work 
among  these  smaller  groups.  The  Massachusetts  Convention  of 
1917  is  smaller  by  almost  a  hundred  members  than  the  Con- 
vention of  1S53,  but  it  still  has  320  members;  and  when  this 
number  is  compared  with  the  Michigan  Convention  of  96  mem- 
bers, the  Ohio  Convention  of  119  members,  and  the  New  York 
Convention  of  16S  members,  it  will  be  realized  that  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  bodies  of  the  kind  ever  assembled  in  this  countrj'. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  general  discussion  and  general 
deliberation  will  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  thorough 
digesting  of  the  business  of  the  Convention  by  preliminary  con- 
sideration in  committees. 

In  the  second  place  it  Is  desirable  that  every  member  of  the 
Convention  should  be  assigned  to  some  committee.  This  is 
beneficial  both  to  the  individual  member  and  to  the  Conven- 
tion as  a  whole.  In  a  body  as  large  as  the  Massachusetts 
Convention  this  entails  three  results.  First,  the  number  of 
committees  must  be  so  large  that  some  of  them  will  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do.  But  the  mere  fact  that  a  committee  never 
makes  a  report  to  the  Convention  should  not  be  held  to  indicate 
that  it  has  been  useless.  Second,  the  committees  for  the  most 
part  must  have  at  least  fifteen  members,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  many  experienced  parliamentarians  is  an  unwieldy  number. 
Complaint  was  made  in  the  Ohio  Convention  that  its  com- 
mittees of  seventeen  members  were  so  large  that  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  the  presence  of  a  quorum.  Third,  the  existence  of  a 
large  number  of  committees  creates  the  danger  that  subjects 
which  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  unit  by  one  committee  will 
be  unduly  subdi%'ided  and  distributed  among  several  commit- 
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tees.  This  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  system  of  coin- 
mittees  adopted  by  the  New  York  Convention  of  1915. 

Again  the  number  of  committees  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  extent  of  the  revision  which  the  Convention  undertakes. 
The  Convention  of  1853  evidently  intended  at  the  outset  care- 
fully to  scrutinize  all  parts  of  the  Constitution,  and,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  they  began  their  work  by  providing  a 
series  of  fifteen  committees,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  every 
section  of  the  Constitution  was  assigned  for  consideration. 
Even  after  having  made  this  extensive  provision,  however,  the 
Convention  found  it  necessary  to  provide  some  special  com- 
mittees for  particular  subjects  such  as  Corporations,  the  Loan 
of  the  Credit  of  the  State,  etc.  The  conventions  recently  held 
in  New  York,  Ohio  and  Michigan  have  followed  the  principle  of 
choosing  committees  to  deal  with  particular  subjects  rather  than 
the  principle  followed  by  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of'  1853 
of  assigning  every  part  of  the  Constitution  to  some  committee. 
For  instance,  in  the  Ohio  Convention  of  1912  are  found  com- 
mittees on  Agriculture,  Banks  and  Banking,  County  and  Town- 
ship Organizations,  Education,  Equal  Suffrage  and  Elective 
Franchise,  Good  Roads,  Initiative  and  Referendum,  Liquor 
Traffic,  Short  Ballot  and  Taxation.  Similar  committees  appear 
in  both  the  Michigan  and  New  York  Conventions.  A  list  of 
the  committees  appointed  in  these  three  Conventions  is  ap- 
pended hereto. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  are  some  committees  which  are 
necessary  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  machinery  of  any  delib- 
erative body.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  such  committees 
as  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  on  Elections,  on  Rules,  on 
Contingent  Expenses  and  on  Printing, 

Besides  the  two  great  groups  of  committees  having  to  do 
respectively  with  the  operation  of  the  machinery  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  with  the  merits  of  the  proposals  for  amendment  which 
are  introduced  into  the  Convention,  there  is  another  committee 
which  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  and  is  of  peculiar  importance  in 
a  Constitutional  Convention,  This  is  the  committee  known  in 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  as  the  Committee  on  Style,  and 
in  some  more  recent  State  conventions  as  the  Committee  on 
Arrangement,  or  the  Committee  on  Engrossment,  or  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Arrangement  and  Phraseology.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  phraseology  of  constitutional  provisions  is  a  matter  of  para^ 
mount  importance.  If  a  statute  b  awkwardly  or  carelessly 
phrased  and  is  found  in  operation  not  to  eitpress  the  intent  of 
its  framers,  it  can  easily  be  amended;  but  mistakes  in  the 
framing  of  constitutional  provisions  are  difficult  to  rectify,  and 
a  convention  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  phrasing  of  the 
amendments  which  it  submits  to  the  people.  The  Michigan 
Constitution  of  1908  has  been  very  much  praised  because  of  its 
careful  drafting,  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  due  to  the 
vork  of  its  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Phraseology.  In 
the  Michigan  Convention  of  1907-08  a  proposal  when  intn^ 
duced  by  a  member  was  read  and  referred  to  its  appropriate 
committee.  On  being  reported  to  the  Convention,  it  was  dis- 
•cussed  in  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  and  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Phraseology.  When  reported 
by  that  Committee  it  was  put  upon  its  second  reading  and  was 
then  voted  upon.  If  it  was  adopted,  it  was  again  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Phraseology.  When  all  of 
the  proposals  adopted  by  the  Convention  had  been  thus  acted 
upon,  the  Convention  took  a  recess  for  twelve  days,  and  in  that 
interval  the  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Phraseology  ar- 
ranged in  systematic  form  the  proposals  which  the  Convention 
bad  adopted,  and  upon  the  reconvening  of  the  Convention,  the 
Committee  laid  before  it  a  complete  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
This  revbion  was  then  considered  by  sections  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  finally  reported  to  the  Convention,  where  it  was 
put  upon  its  third  reading  and  voted  upon  both  by  articles  and 
.as  a  whole.  By  thb  procedure  there  were  four  different  oppor- 
tunities for  the  discussion  and  amendment  of  every  proposition, 
«nd  before  final  adoption  the  Convention  had  an  opportunity 
ito  consider  a  complete  draft  of  the  revised  Constitution.  Thb 
procedure  seems  cumbersome,  but  the  phrasing  of  proposed 
amendments  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  too  much  care. 
Furthermore  this  full  discussion  does  much  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting views.  While  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  several  subjects  discussed  in  the  Michigan  Convention,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  final  draft  of  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
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S.  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
A  parliamentary  device  quite  commonly  employed  both  by 
legislatures  and  by  constitutional  conventions  is  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  The  rules  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of 
1853,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  recent  conventions  in  other  States, 
provide  for  it,  and  it  is  found  in  the  rules  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  in  those  of  most  of  the  State  legislatures.  For 
some  cause  for  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  dis- 
covered, provision  for  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  dropped 
by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  some  years  ago,  although  the 
rules  still  provide  for  it  and  some  attempts  to  restore  it  have 
been  made.  It  is  a  device  which  has  several  distinct  advantages, 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  — 

1.  It  permits  discussion  by  practically  the  whole  body  of 
which  it  is  in  name  a  committee  without  the  formality  and  tech- 
nical procedure  which  the  rules  impose  upon  the  body  as  a 
whole.  It  is  thought  that  much  time  is  thus  saved  by  obviating 
wrangling  about  the  rules  and  points  of  order. 

2.  It  enables  a  body  to  determine  by  a  preliminary  discussion 
of  the  broad  outlines  of  a  project  whether  it  is  sufficiently  im- 
pressed in  its  favor  to  be  willing  to  give  it  further  consideration. 
The  working  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  this  respect  was 
thus  explained  by  the  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1912:  — 

In  the  Coroinittee  of  the  Whole  there  is  no  yea  and  nay  vote,  and  the 
number  of  times  that  a  man  can  speak  upon  a  measure  ia  not  limited,  and 
there  is  a  chance  for  full  and  free  debate.  Then  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  which  is  really  the  Convention  sitting  with  a  different  presiding 
officer,  —  a  man  called  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  instead  of  President 
of  the  Convention,  —  can  decide  whether  the  subject-matter  which  they 
have  under  consideration  is  something  they  want  to  support  or  oppose. 
If  it  is  something  that  the  full  membership,  having  discusaed  it  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  decide  that  they  do  not  want  it  to  go  any  further, 
then  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  recommends  back  to  the  Convention 
the  defeat  of  the  measure.  If  it  is  something  which  they  think  should  go 
forward,  then  it  is  referred  back  to  the  Convention,  usually  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  go  to  the  proper  standing  committee,  who  will 
then  reconsider  it,  in  the  hght  of  the  fact  tliat  the  Convention  has  favored 
it  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  with  the  idea  of  putting  it  in  the  proper 
shape,  so  when  it  comes  back  from  that  committee  it  can  come  back  in 
proper  shape  with  the  recommendation  of  t>otb  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  the  Standing  Committee. 
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3.  It  permits  the  public  discussion  of  amendments.  In  the 
history  of  legislative  bodies  it  has  been  found  that  the  most 
reprehensible  legislation  has  often  been  adopted  by  means  of 
amendments  recommended  by  a  small  committee  and  adopted 
by  the  le^slature  vithout  discussion  and  without  a  full  under- 
standing of  their  meaning  and  efFect.  This  is  rendered  difficult 
if  not  impossible  if  measures  are  considered  in  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  there  whipped  into  shape  for  final  enactment. 
So  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  New  York  Convention  of 
1915  in  the  efficacy  of  this  method  of  procedure  that  the  rules 
not  only  provided  that  there  might  be  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  but  that  no  amendment  should  be  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  until  it  had  been  considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  extent  to  which  this  Committee  has  been  made  use  of  in 
other  recent  Conventions  has  greatly  varied.  The  Ohio  Con- 
vention of  1912  made  slight  use  of  it,  but  the  Michigan  Conven- 
tion of  1907,  in  a  session  extending  over  72  days,  went  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  more  than  fifty  times. 

If.  Ueanngs. 
The  rules  of  the  Convention  should  make  it  dear  that  its 
committees  are  empowered  to  hold  public  hearings.  In  all  the 
recent  conventions  in  other  States  this  has  been  a  prominent 
feature.  In  New  York,  particularly,  men  were  not  only  per- 
mitted to  appear  before  committees,  but  men  who  were  expert 
in  their  several  subjects,  either  through  official  experience  or  long 
study,  were  invited  to  appear.  Among  those  who  gave  the  com- 
mittees of  the  New  York  Convention  the  benefit  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience  were  Ex-President  Taft,  President  Lowell, 
President  Goodnow,  and  Representative  Fitzgerald,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Federal  House  of 
Representatives. 

V.  PetITIOKS  and  REyONSTRANCES. 
A  question  which  should  receive  consideration  when  the  rules 
of  the  Convention  are  framed  is  the  definition  of  the  conditions 
under  which  petitions,  remonstrances  and  similar  communica- 
tions will  be  received.  In  the  Convention  of  1853  petitions 
could  be  presented  to  the  Convention  only  on  introduction  by 
a  delegate.    In  the  Michigan  Convention  of  1907,  Rule  38,  and 
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in  the  Ohio  Convention  of  1912,  Rule  83  required  in  identical 
words  that  "stl  matters  intended  to  become  a  part  of  the 
revised  constitution  shall  be  presented  by  a  member  of  the 
Convention  in  the  form  of  a  proposal,"  but  apparently  there 
was  nothing  in  the  rules  to  prevent  the  reception  of  a  petition 
or  remonstrance  emanating  from  any  source  provided  it  did  not 
contain  matter  intended  to  become  a  part  of  the  revised  consti- 
tution. In  both  Conventions  the  first  iten^  on  the  daily  order 
of  business  was  the  presentation  of  petitions.  The  New  York 
Convention  of  1915  was  more  explicit  in  the  provisions  adopted 
concerning  petitions.     Rule  4  was  as  follows:  — 

Rule  4.  Petitions,  memorials,  remonstrances  and  any  other  papers 
addressed  to  the  Convention  shall  be  presented  by  the  President,  or  by 
any  member  in  his  place,  read  by  their  titles,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and 
referred  to  the  proper  committee. 

In  Rule  3,  setting  forth  the  daily  order  of  business,  it  was 
provided  that  the  first  business  after  the  reading  and  correction 
of  the  Journal  should  be  the  "presentation  of  memorials. 
Under  which  head  shall  be  included  petitions,  remonstrances 
and  communications  from  individuals,  and  from  public  bodies." 

Should  the  Convention  deem  it  wise  to  require  all  petitions 
to  be  introduced  on  the  responsibility  of  a  delegate,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  meritorious  proposition  would  fail  of  con- 
sideration for  lack  of  a  sponsor.  On  the  other  hand  it  could  be 
said  that  a  body  called  to  consider  the  revbion  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State  and  whose  work  is  later  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  popular  vote  might  with  propriety  be  less  rigor- 
ous in  the  formalities  attending  the  introduction  of  petitions 
than  is  a  legislative  body. 

VI.  The  Regulation  op  the  Lobby. 
A  subject  which  has  been  regulated  by  many  legislative 
bodies  and  which  has  also  been  dealt  with  to  some  extent  by 
recent  constitutional  conventions  in  other  States  is  the  lobby. 
The  Ohio  Convention  of  1912  adopted  the  following  rule  bear- 
ing on  the  subject:  — 

RtJLE  105.  Any  person  who  desires  to  appear  before  any  of  the 
standing  or  select  committees  of  this  Convention  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  arguments  for  or  against  any  proposition  committed  to  the 
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consideration  of  any  committee  of  the  Convention,  or  pending  before 
the  Convention  itself,  or  who  desiree  to  present  arguments  to  any  mem- 
ber or  group  of  membeiB  of  this  Convention  at  any  time  or  place,  shall 
first  register  his  or  her  name  and  address  with  the  secretary  of  this  Con- 
vention, together  with  all  Information  as  to  the  capacity  in  which  he  or 
she  so  appears,  amount  of  compensation,  if  any,  received  for  such  service, 
and  by  whom  said  compensation  is  to  be  paid.  Citiiens  who  desire  to 
present  arguments  to  members  in  their  own  counties,  may  register  tbeir 
names  and  other  information  by  mail.  All  records  of  the  secretary  pro- 
vided for  under  this  rule  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  New  York  Convention  of  1915  also  adopted  a  rule  which 
touches  upon  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  remote  way.  The  New 
York  Convention  provided  in  Rule  54  for  the  admission  of  cer- 
tain persons  to  the  floor  of  the  Convention  and  then  added:  — 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  floor  of  the  Conven- 
tion as  a  legislative  reporter  of  a  newspaper  who  is  interested  in  pending 
or  contemplated  constitutional  revision,  or  who  is  employed  by,  or  re- 
ceives compensation  from,  any  corporation,  except  a  newspaper,  news 
or  press  association. 

Many  legislative  bodies  have  found  it  advisable  to  require  the 
registration  of  legislative  counsel  and  to  make  other  regulations 
concerning  the  methods  by  which  their  individual  members  may 
be  approached  by  persons  who  seek  to  influence  then-  action. 
It  would  be  pertinent  for  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  con- 
sider how  far  it  b  desirable  for  it  to  adopt  similar  regulations. 
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Appendix. 


1.    ROLES  AND  ORDERS  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CONVENTION  OF  1853. 

Of  the  President. 

1.  The  Freadent  shall  take  the  chair  every  day  at  the  hour  to  which 
the  Convention  shall  have  adjourned;  shall  call  the  members  to  order; 
and  on  the  appearance  of  a  quorum,  shall  cause  the  Jounial  of  the  preceding 
day  to  be  read,  and  proceed  to  business. 

2.  He  shall  preserve  decorum  and  order;  may  speak  to  points  of  order 
in  preference  to  other  members;  and  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Convention  on  motion  regularly  secouded;  and 
no  other  business  shall  be  in  order  till  the  question  on  the  appeal  shall 
have  been  decided. 

3.  He  shall  declare  all  votes;  but  if  any  member  doubts  a  vote,  the 
President  shall  order  a  return  of  the  number  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and 
in  the  negative,  without  any  further  debate  upon  the  question.  When  a 
vote  is  doubted,  the  members  for  or  against  the  question,  when  caUed  by 
the  Preeident,  shall  rise  and  stand  uncovered  till  they  are  counted. 

4.  He  shall  rise  to  put  a  question,  or  to  address  the  Convention,  but 
may  read  sitting. 

5.  In  all  cases  the  Preeident  may  vote. 

6.  When  the  Convention  shall  determine  to  go  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  President  shall  appoint  the  member  who  shall  take  the  chair. 

7.  On  all  questions  and  motions  whatsoever,  the  President  shall  take 
the  sense  of  the  Convention  by  yeas  and  nays,  provided  one-fifth  of  the 
members  present  shall  so  require.  When  the  yeas  and  naya  are  taken,  no 
members  shall  be  allowed  to  vote,  who  shall  have  entered  the  Convention 
after  the  calling  of  the  roll  is  finished.  The  names  of  members  shall  be 
called  in  alphabetical  order. 

8.  He  shall  propound  all  questions,  in'the  order  in  which  they  are 
moved,  unless  the  subsequent  motion  be  previous  in  its  nature;  except 
that,  in  naming  sums  and  fixing  times,  the  largest  sum  and  the  longest 
time  shall  be  put  first. 

9.  After  a  motion  is  stated  or  read  by  the  President,  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  Convention,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  vote  of 
the  Convention;  but  the  mover  may  withdraw  it  at  any  time  before  a 
decision  or  amendment,  except  a  motion  to  reconsider,  which  shall  not  be 
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vithdrawD  after  the  time  has  elapsed  within  which  it  could  be  orifpnally 
made. 

10.  When  a  question  is  under  debate  the  President  shall  receive  no 
motion,  but  to  adjouip,  to  lay  on  the  table,  for  the  previous  question,  to 
postpone  to  a  day  certain,  to  commit,  to  amend,  or  to  postpone  indefinitely; 
which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  arranged. 

1 1.  He  shall  consider  a  motion  to  adjourn  as  always  in  order;  and  that 
motion,  and  the  motions  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  take  up  from  the  table, 
to  suspend  any  rule,  and  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

12.  He  shall  put  the  previous  question  in  the  following  form:  "SluiU 
the  main  gtiestwn  be  now  pvt  t"  —  and  sH  debate  upon  the  main  question 
shaU  be  suspended  until  the  previous  question  shall  be  decided.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  previous  question,  the  sense  of  the  Convention  shall  forth- 
with be  taken  upon  amendments  reported  by  a  committee,  upon  pending 
amendments,  and  then  upon  the  main  question. 

13.  On  the  previous  question  no  member  shall  speak  more  than  once 
without  leave;  and  all  incidental  questions  of  order,  ari^g  aft«r  a  motion 
is  made  for  the  previous  question,  shall  be  decided  without  debate,  ex- 
cepting on  appeal,  and  on  such  appeal,  no  member  shall  be  allowed  to 
speak  more  than  once  without  leave  of  the  House. 

14.  When  two  or  more  members  happen  to  rise  at  once,  the  President 
shall  name  the  member  who  is  first  to  speak. 

15.  All  committees  shall  be  appointed  and  announced  by  the  President, 
unless  otherwise  specially  directed  by  the  Convention. 

16.  The  President  shall  have  the  right  to  name  any  member  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair,  but  such  substitution  shall  not  extend  beyond  an 
adjournment. 

17.  The  President  shall  have  the  general  direction  of  the  hall  of  the 
Convention,  and  of  the  galleries.  No  person  excepting  mcmbeis,  officers, 
and  attendanta  of  the  Convention,  and  such  persons  as  may  be  invited 
by  the  Convention,  or  by  the  President,  shall  be  admitted  within  the  bar 
of  the  Convention.  The  chairman  of  each  Committee  of  the  Whole,  during 
the  sitting  of  such  committee,  shall  have  the  like  power  of  preserving  order 
in  the  hall  and  in  the  galleries. 

Op  Absbncb  of  Pbesident. 
IS.  In  case  the  President  shall  be  absent  at  the  hour  to  which  the  Con- 
vention was  adjourned,  the  Secretary  shall  call  the  Convention  to  order, 
and  shall  preside  until  a  President  pro  tempore  shall  be  elected,  which  shall 
be  the  first  business  of  the  Convention. 
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Of  Members. 

19.  A  se&t  shall  be  assigned  to  each  member  in  such  a  maimer  as  the 
Convention  shall  detenninie,  which  shall  not  be  changed  without  leave  of 
the  President. 

20.  No  member  in  debate  shall  mention  a  member  then  present  by  his 
name,  but  may  describe  him  by  the  town  he  represents,  the  place  he  sits  in, 
or  such  other  designations  as  may  be  intelligible  and  respectful. 

21.  Every  member  when  about  to  speak,  shall  rise  and  respectfully 
address  the  President,  shall  confine  himself  to  the  question  under  debate, 
and  avoid  personahty,  and  shall  sit  down  when  he  has  finished.  No  mem- 
ber shall  speak  out  of  his  place  without  leave  of  the  President. 

22.  No  member  speaking  shall  be  interrupted  by  another,  but  by  rising 
up  to  call  to  order. 

23.  No  member  ahall  speak  more  than  twice  on  one  question,  without 
first  obtaining  leave  of  the  Convention;  nor  more  than  once,  until  other 
members,  who  have  not  spoken,  shall  speak,  if  th&y  desire  it. 

Of  Reconsideration. 

24.  When  a  vote  has  passed,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  any  member  to 
move  for  a  reconsideration  thereof,  on  the  same  or  the  succeeding  day, 
and  such  motion  shall  be  placed  firat  in  the  Orders  of  the  Day  for  the  day 
succeeding  that  on  which  the  motion  is  made:  a  motion  to  reconsider 
being  rejected  shall  not  be  renewed;  nor  shall  any  subject  be  a  second 
time  reconsidered:  prtmded,  however,  that  a  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote, 
upon  any  collateral  matter,  shall  not  remove  the  main  subject  under  con- 
sideration from  before  the  Convention,  but  shall  be  considered  at  the  time 
when  it  is  made. 

25.  No  member  shall  be  obliged  to  be  on  more  than  two  committees 
at  the  same  time,  nor  chairman  of  more  than  one. 

26.  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  stand  up,  to  the  interruption  of 
another,  while  any  member  is  speaking,  or  to  pass  unnecessarily  between 
the  President  of  the  Convention  and  the  person  speaking;  nor  shall  any 
member  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  alleys  during  the  session  of  the 
Convention. 

27.  Every  member  shall  keep  an  account  of  his  own  attendance  and 
travel,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  consmittee  appointed  to  make  up  the 
pay  roll,  and  on  his  failure  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  omitted  from  the  roll;  and 
no  member  shall  receive'P>ay  for  any  weekday  on  which  be  has  not  actually 
attended,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

28.  Every  member  who  shall  neglect  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  Con- 
vention for  more  than  six  days  after  the  session  commences,  shall,  on 
making  his  appearance  therein,  be  held  to  render  the  reason  of  such  n^- 
lect;  and  in  case  the  reason  assigned  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Convention 
sufficient,  such  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  pay  for  his  travel,  and 
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not  otherwise;  and  no  member  ahall  be  absent  more  than  two  days, 
without  leave  of  the  Convention;  and  a  vote  of  leave  of  absence  shall  be 
moperative,  unless  the  member  obtaining  it  shall  avail  himself  of  it  within 
five  days. 

29.  When  any  member  shall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  either  of  the  Rules 
and  Orders  of  the  Convention,  he  may  be  required  by  the  Conveotioa,  on 
motion,  to  make  satisfaction  therefor,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote, 
or  speak,  except  by  way  of  excuse,  till  he  has  done  so. 

30.  Every  member,  who  shall  be  in  the  Convention  when  a  question 
is  put,  shall  give  his  vote,  unless  the  Convention,  for  special  reasons,  shall 
excuse  him.  Any  member  desiring  to  be  so  excused  on  any  question,  shall 
make  application  to  that  effect  before  a  division,  or  before  the  calling  of 
the  yeas  and  nays;  and  such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  brief 
statement  of  reasona,  and  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

31.  Ev«7  motion  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  if  the  President  shall  ao 
direct. 

32.  Any  member  may  call  for  the  division  of  a  question  when  the  sense 
will  admit  of  it.  A  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert  shall  be  deemed  in- 
divisible; but  a  motion  to  strike  out  being  lost,  shall  neither  preclude 
amendment,  nor  a  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert. 

33.  Motions  and  reports  may  be  committed,  or  recommitted,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Convention. 

34.  No  motion  or  proposition  of  a  subject  different  from  that  under 
consideratioii,  shall  be  admitted  under  color  of  amendment. 

35.  The  unfinished  business  in  which  the  Convention  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  the  last  adjournment,  shall  have  the  preference  in  the  Orders 
of  the  Day. 

36.  No  rule  or  order  of  the  Convention  shall  be  dispensed  with,  altered, 
or  repealed,  unlesa  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  sliall  consent 
thereto. 

37.  All  questions  relating  to  the  priority  of  business  to  be  acted  upon, 
ahall  be  decided  without  debate. 

38.  Every  question  of  order  shall  be  noted  by  the  Secretary,  with  the 
decision  thereon,  and  inscribed  at  large  on  the  Journal. 

39.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  who  moves  that  any  committee 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  amending  the  existing 
Constitution,  to  point  out  the  amendment  which  he  deems  expedient,  in 
writing,  to  accompany  his  motion,  or  to  furnish  a  written  statement 
thereof  to  such  committee,  if  by  them  required. 

Of  Momtorb. 

40.  Two  Monitors  shall  be  appointed  for  each  diviw>n,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  see  the  due  observance  of  the  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  on  demand  of  the  President,  to  return  the  number  of  votes 
and  members  in  their  respective  divisions. 
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41.  If  any  member  shall  transgress  any  of  the  Rules  or  Orders  of  the 
Convention,  and  peisstr  therein  after  being  notified  thereof  by  any  Monitor, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Monitor  to  ff.ve  information  thereof  to  the 
Convention. 

Of  Petitions,  Memorial,  gtc. 

42.  All  papers  addressed  to  the  Convention,  except  petitions,  memorials 
and  remonstrances,  shall  be  presented  by  the  President,  or  by  a  member 
in  his  place,  and  shall  be  read  by  the  President,  Secretary,  or  such  other 
person  as  the  President  may  request,  and  shall  be  taken  up  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  presented,  unless  where  the  Convention  shall  other- 
wise direct. 

43.  Every  member,  presenting  to  the  Convention  a  petition,  memorial, 
or  remonstrance,  shall  endorse  his  name  thereon,  with  a  brief  statement  of 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  instrument,  and  the  reading  of  the  same  from 
the  chair  shall  in  all  instances  be  dispensed  with,  unless  specially  ordered 
by  the  Convention. 

44.  All  reports,  petitions,  memorials,  remonstrances,  and  papers  of  a 
like  nature,  shall  be  presented  during  the  first  hour  of  each  session,  and  at 
no  other  time,  except  by  special  leave  of  the  Convention, 

45.  If  any  member  of  the  Convention  shall  so  request,  any  order,  which 
shall  be  proposed  for  adoption,  shall  be  passed  over  for  that  day  without 
question;  and  the  same  shall  be  considered  and  disposed  of,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  in  the  same  maimer  as  it  would  have  been  on  the  day  on 
which  it  was  offered,  if  no  objection  had  been  made. 

Of  QnoRCH. 

46.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

Of  Comuittees,  Reports,  and  RsaoLnTiONS. 

47.  No  committee  shall  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  Convention,  with- 
out special  leave. 

48.  In  all  elections,  by  ballot,  of  the  Convention,  a  time  shall  be  assigned 
.  for  such  election  at  least  one  day  previous  thereto. 

49.  In  all  elections  of  committees  of  the  Convention,  by  ballot,  the 
person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  act  as  chairman,  and 
when  the  committee  is  nominated  by  the  Chair,  the  member  first  named 
shall  be  chairman. 

50.  All  papers,  relative  to  any  business  before  the  Convention,  shall  be 
left  with  the  Secretaty,  by  any  member,  who  may  obtain  leave  of  absence, 
and  may  have  any  such  papers  in  his  possession. 

51.  The  rules  of  proceeding  in  the  Convention  shall  be  observed  in  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable,  encept  the  rule 
limiting  the  times  of  speaking;  but  no  member  shall  speak  twice  upon 
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any  question,  until  every  member,  who  shall  not  haye  spoken,  shall  speak, 
if  he  desires  it.  A  motion  to  rise,  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again, 
shall  be  always  first  in  order,  and  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

52.  Every  order  or  resolution  which  proposes  an  alteration  in  the 
Constitution,  and  aU  reports  of  committees  appointed  to  consider  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  making  any  alteration  therein,  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  Committee  of  the  Whole  before  they  are  debated  and  finally 
acted  upon  in  Convention. 

53.  Every  resolution  proposing  any  alteration  in  the  Constitution,  shall 
be  read  on  two  several  days  before  it  is  finally  acted  upon  and  adopted  by 
the  Convention. 

2.    SELECTED  PORTIONS  OF  THE  RULES  OF  RECENT  CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


Order  dp  Business. 
Afichigan. 
Rule  10.    On  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  the  order  of  business 
shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Pregentation  of  petitions. 

2.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

3.  Repoils  of  select  committees. 

4.  Communications  from  State  officer?. 

5.  Introduction  and  first  reading  of  proposals. 

6.  Second  reading  of  proposals. 

7.  Motions  and  resolutions. 
S.  Unfinished  business.. 

9.  Special  orders  of  the  day, 
10.  General  orders  of  the  day. 

1  Ohio. 

BuLE  33.    Until  January  21,  1912,  and  on  M&ndays  thereafter,  the 
order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Presentation  of  petitions  and  memorials. 

2.  Motions  and  introduction  of  resolutions. 

3.  Introduction  of  proposals  —  counties  to  be  called  io  alphabetical 
order,  said  order  to  be  reversed  each  alternate  time. 

4.  Reference  to  committees  of  proposals  introduced  on  the  preceding 
days. 

5.  Reports  of  standing  committees  in  their  order. 

6.  Reports  of  select  committees. 

7.  Resolutions  laid  over. 

8.  Proposals  for  their  second  reading  and  consideration  as  to  substance 
by^the  Convention. 
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9.  Report  of  standing  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Fhraeeology. 

10.  Propoeals  for  thdr  third  reading. 

After  January  2],  1912,  except  on  Mondajrs,  the  order  of  business  shall 
be  as  follows: 

1.  Proposals  for  their  third  reading. 

2.  Beport  of  standii^  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Phraseology. 

3.  Proposals  for  their  second  reading  and  consideration  by  the  Con- 


4.  Reeolutiona  laid  over. 

5.  Reports  of  standing  conunitteea,  in  their  order. 

6.  Reports  of  select  committees. 

7.  Reference  to  committees  of  proposals  introduced  on  the  preceding 
day. 

8.  Introduction  of  proposals  —  counties  to  be  called  in  alphabetical 
order,  said  order  to  be  revereed  each  alternate  day. 

9.  Motions  and  introduction  of  resolutions. 

10.  Presentation  of  petitions  and  memorials. 

Rule  34.  The  order  of  business  shall  not  be  changed,  unless  by 
unanimous  consent  or  a  suspension  of  Rule  33. 

Rule  35.  Any  matter  may  be  made  a  special  order  for  a  particular 
hour  of  the  day,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present. 

RCLE  36.  Not  earlier  than  one  day  after  introduction  all  proposals 
may  be  committed  to  a  standing  committee  or  to  a  select  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Rule  37.  Alt  proposals  shall  be  introduced  in  triplicate,  one  copy  of 
which  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  newspaper  reporters  of  the  Convention. 
Immediately  after  introduction  the  secretary  shall  cause  said  proposals 
to  be  printed. 

Rule  38.  After  the  report  of  any  committee  upon  a  prop<»al,  said 
proposal  shall  be  read  a  second  time  and  considered  by  the  Convention. 
This  consideration  shall  be  final  as  to  substance  but  not  necessarily  as  to 
arrangement  or  phraseology.  After  favorable  action  by  the  Convention, 
said  proposal  shall  be  referred  to  the  standing  Committee  on  Arrangemeot 
and  Phraseology,  and  shall  thereafter  be  read  a  third  time  in  full,  for  final 
action  of  the  Convention  as  to  form  only. 

Rule  39.  The  interim  between  any  two  sessions  of  the  Convention, 
on  the  same  day,  or  between  two  or  more  calendar  days,  when  the  Con- 
vention shall  so  order,  shaU  be  termed  a  recess;  and,  upon  re-assembling 
at  the  appointed  hour,  any  question  pending  at  the  time  of  taking  a  recess, 
shall  be  resumed  without  any  motion  to  that  effect. 

RuLB  40.  The  hour  to  which  the  Convention  shall  stand  adjourned 
from  day  to  day,  shall  be  5  o'clock  p.  u.  on  Mondays,  1.30  p.  u.  on  Tues- 
days, Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  no 
session  shall  be  held  on  Saturdays. 
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New  York. 
Rule  3.  The  first  bueinesa  of  each  day's  eeesion  shall  be  the  reading 
tS  the  Journal  of  the  preceding  day,  and  the  correction  of  any  errora  that 
may  be  fouud  to  exist  therein.  Immediately  thereafter,  except  on  days 
and  at  times  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  special  orders,  the  order  of 
budness  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  PreteniaUon  of  Memoriah.  —  Under  which  head  shall  be  included 
petitions,  remoDstrances  and  communications  from  individuals,  and  from 
public  bodies. 

2.  CommumcaUonn  from  the  Governor  and  Other  Stale  Officen.  —  Under 
this  head  shall  be  embraced  also  communications  from  pubUc  officers  and 
from  corporations  in  response  to  calls  for  information. 

3.  Notices,  motions  and  resolutions,  to  be  called  for  by  districts, 
numerically. 

4.  Propositions  for  constitutional  amendment,  by  districts,  in  numerical 
order. 

5.  Reports  of  standing  committees  in  the  order  stated  in  Rule  15. 

6.  Reports  of  select  committees. 

7.  Third  reading  of  proposed  constitutional  amendments. 
8.>  Unfinished  business  of  general  orders. 

9.  Special  orders. 

10.  General  orders. 

Reports  from  the  Committee  on  Revision  and  Engrossment  may  be 
received  under  any  order  of  business. 

Motions  and  their  Precedence. 
,  Michigan. 

Rule  22.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  shall  be  re- 
ceived but —  ' 

1.  To  adjourn. 

2.  To  take  a  recess. ' 

3.  To  lay  on  the  table. 

4.  For  the  previous  question. 

5.  To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

6.  To  commit. 

7.  To  amend, 

8.  To  postpone  indefinitely. 

Which  several  motions  shall  take  precedence  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  arranged.  When  a  recess  is  taken  during  the  pendency  of  any  ques- 
tion, the  consideration  of  such  question  shall  be  resumed  upon  reassem- 
bling, unless  otherwise  determined.  No  motion  to  postpone  to  a  day  cer- 
tain, to  oommit  or  to  postpone  indefinitely,  being  decided,  shall  be  again 
allowed  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  stage  on  the  question. 
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RcLE  23.  A  motion  to  adjourn  Bhall  always  be  in  order;  that  and  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  all  nmtters  relating  to  questions  of  order, 
shall  be  dedded  without  debate.  A  motion  for  a  recess,  pending  the 
consideration  of  other  business,  shall  not  be  debatable. 

Ohio, 
Rule  46.    When  a  question  ia  under  consideration,  no  motion  shall  be 
in  order  except  the  following,  which  motions  shall  have  precedence  in  the 
order  named: 

1.  To  adjourn. 

2.  To  take  a  recess. 

3.  To  proceed  to  the  orders  of  the  day. 

4.  To  lie  on  the  table. 

6.  For  the  previous  question. 

6.  To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

7.  To  cbmmit. 

8.  To  amend. 

9.  To  postpone  indefinitely. 

Rttle  47.  After  the  secretary  has  commenced  to  call  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  any  question,  no  motion  or  debate  shall  be  in  order  until  a  decision 
jtnn  been  announced  by  the  chair. 

RoLB  4S.  When  a  motion  is  made  to  commit,  if  more  than  one  com- 
mittee is  Huggeeted,  the  motion  Ehall  be  put  upon  the  committees  sug- 
gested, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named;  but  a  motion  to  refer  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  a  standing  committee,  or  to  a  select  commit- 
tee, shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  here  named.  A  motion  to  commit 
may  not  be  reconsidered. 

Rdle  49.  A  motion  to  postpone  to  a  day  certtun,  or  indefinitely,  being 
decided  in  the  negative,  shall  not  be  again  allowed  at  the  same  stage 
of  the  proportion. 

Rule  50.  A  motion  to  adjourn  being  decided  in  the  negative,  shall 
not  be  again  entertained  until  some  motion,  call,  order,  or  debate  shall 
have  taken  place. 

Rule  51.   The  following  questions  shall  be  decided  without  debate: 

1.  To  adjourn. 

2.  To  take  a  recess. 

3.  To  lie  on  the  table. 

4.  The  previous  question, 
6.  To  take  from  the  table. 

6.  To  go  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

7.  All  questions  relating  to  the  priority  of  business. 
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New  York. 

Ruu;  44.  When  a  question  is  under  consideration,  the  following 
motions  only  shall  be  received;  which  motions  shall  have  precedence  in 
the  order  stated,  viz.: 

Motions  to  or  for: 

1.  Adjourn  for  the  day. 

2.  RecesB. 

3.  Call  of  the  Convention.        Not  amendable  or  debatable, 

4.  Previous  question. 

6.  Lay  on  the  table.  ^ 

6.  Postpone  indefinitely,  not  amendable,  but  debatable. 


7.  Postpone  to  a  certain  day. 

8.  Go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

9.  Commit  to  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

10.  Commit  to  a  standing  committee. 

11.  Commit  to  a  select  committee. 

12.  Amend. 


Preclude  debates  on  main 
question. 


Rule  45.  Eveiy  motion  or  resolution  shall  be  stated  by  the  President 
or  read  by  the  Secretary  before  debate,  and  again,  if  requested  by  any 
member,  immediately  before  putting  the  question;  and  every  motion, 
except  those  specified  in  subdivisions  1  to  11,  inclusive,  of  rule  44,  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  if  the  President  or  any  member  request  it. 

Rui.E  46.  After  a  motion  shall  be  stated  by  the  President,  it  shall  be 
deemed  in  the  possession  of  the  Convention,  but  may  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time  before  it  shall  be  decided  or  amended. 

Rule  47.  The  motion  to  adjourn,  to  taHufi  a  recess,  and  to  adjourn  for 
a  longer  period  than  one  day,  shall  always  be  in  order;  but  the  latter 
motion  shall  not  preclude  debate. 

Rule  49.  No  amendment  to  a  motion  Bhall  be  received  while  another 
is  pending,  unless  it  be  an  smendment  to  the  amendment  and  germane  to 
the  subject. 

COUIUTTEE  OP  THE  WhOLE. 

Michigan. 
Rtile  30.  When  the  Convention  shall  have  arrived  at  the  "General 
Orders  of  the  Day,"  it  shall  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  upon  such 
orders  or  a  particular  order  designated  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention,  and 
no  business  shall  be  in  order  until  the  whole  are  conaidered  or  passed,  or 
the  committee  arise:  and  unless  a  particular  subject  is  ordered  up,  the 
committee  of  the  whole  shall  consider,  act  upon  or  pass  the  general  orders , 
according  to  the  order  of  their  reference. 
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Rule  31.  Proposals  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  shaU  first  be  read 
through  by  the  Secretary,  and  then  read  and  adopted  by  clauses.  All 
amendments  shall  be  entered  on  separate  paper  and  so  reported  to  the 
Convention  by  the  chairman.  ' 

Rule  32.  A  motion  that  the  co9miittee  arise  shall  always  be  in  order 
and  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

Ruu:  33.  A  motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  in  order  in  committee  of  the 
whole. 

Rule  34.  The  rules  of  the  Convention  shall  be  observed  in  committee 
of  the  whole;  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable,  except  that  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  said  conunittee  shall  govern  its  action;  it  cannot  refer  niatter 
to  any  other  conunittee;  it  cannot  adjourn,'  the  previous  question  shall 
not  be  enforced;  the  yeas  and  naya  shall  not  be  called;  a  motion  to  in- 
definitely postpone  shall  not  be  in  order;  a  member  may  speak  more  than 
once.  A  journal  of  the  proceedings  in  committee  of  the  whole  shall  be 
kept  as  in  convention. 

Ohio. 

Rdle  70.  When  the  Convention  shall  be  ready  to  proceed  to  any 
order  of  the  day,  a  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
orders  of  the  day  shall  have  precedence  of  all  other  motions,  except  to 
adjourn,  to  take  a  recess,  and  for  the  previous  question. 

Rule  71.  In  forming  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  president  shall 
leave  the  chair,  and  appoint  a  chairman,  who  shall  preside  and  vote  as 
other  membera. 

Rule  72.  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proposals  shall  be  read 
by  the  chairman,  or  secretary,  and  be  considered  by  sections,  unless  It 
shall  be  otherwise  directed  by  the  committee,  leaving  the  preamble  to  be 
last  considered. 

Rule  73.  The  body  of  the  proposal  shall  not  be  defaced  or  interlined, 
but  amendments  shall  be  noted  by  the  chairman,  or  secretary,  on  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  paper  as  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  and 
so  reported  to  the  Convention. 

Rule  74.  After  being  reported,  the  proposal  and  amendments  of  the 
committee  shall  be  immediately  taken  up  for  consideration  uidess  it  shall 
be  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Convention,  and  again  be  subject  to  discussion 
or  amendment. 

Rule  75.  The  rules  of  the  Convention  shall  be  observed  in  Conmiittee 
of  the  Whole,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  except  that  it  may 
notrefermatter  to  any  other  committee;  it  may  not  adjourn;  theprevious 
question  may  not  be  enforced;  the  yeas  and  nays  may  not  be  called;  a 
motion  to  postpone  indefinitely  may  not  be  in  order;  a  member  may  speak 
more  than  once.  A  journal  of  the  proceedinp  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
shall  be  kept  as  in  Convention,  and  all  debates  shall  be  reported  in  the 
same  manner.  Such  journal  shall  be  printed  in  the  Convention  journal, 
with  proper  designation. 
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New  York. 

Rule  25.  Any  matter  may  be  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  upon  the  report  of  a  standing  or  select  committee,  or  by  unanimoiu 
consent  at  any  time.  Any  committee  may  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  any  matter  referred  to  it,  and  such  matter  may  then  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention. 
The  same  rules  shall  be  observed  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  as  in  the 
Convention,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  except  that  the  previous 
question  shall  not  apply,  nor  the  yeas  and  nays  be  taken,  lior  a  limit  be 
made  as  to  the  number  of  times  of  speaking. 

RuLB  26.  A  motion  to  "rise  and  report  progress  "  shall  be  in  order  at 
any  stage,  and  shall  be  decided  without  debate.  A  motion  to  rise  and 
report  is  not  in  order  until  each  section  and  the  title  have  been  considered, 
unless  the  limit  of  time  has  expired. 

Rule  27.  Proposed  constitutional  amendments  and  other  mattets 
shall  be  considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the  following  manner, 
viz.:  They  shall  be  first  read  through,  if  the  committee  so  direct;  other- 
wise they  shall  be  read  and  considered  by  sections.  When  the  limit  of 
time  has  expired,  the  amendments  which  have  been  proposed  and  not 
previously  acted  upon  shall  be  voted  upon  in  their  order  without  further 
debate.  The  proposed  constitutional  amendment  as  amended  shall  then 
be  voted  upon  without  debate,  and  the  committee  shall  then  rise  and 
report  in  accordance  with  the  action  which  it  has  taken. 

If  the  committee  shall  have  adopted  any  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  the  same  shall  be  reported  complete  with  any  amendments 
ntade  in  the  committee  incorporated  in  their  proper  places. 

Rule  28.  If  at  any  time,  when  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  it  be  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  no  quorum,  the  chairman  shall  immediately  report  the 
fact  to  the  President,  who  then  takes  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
quorum,  and  when  that  is  obtained  the  chairman  resumes  his  duties. 

Rule  29.  Should  the  committee  not  have  completed  the  buainees 
before  it  rises,  the  chairman  will  report  progress  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  Inthoddction  of  Amendments. 
Michigan. 
Rule  38.    All  matters  intended  to  become  a  part  of  the  revised  con- 
stitution shaU  be  presented  by  a  member  of  the  Convention  in  the  form 
of  a  proposal,  and  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  printed  at  length  in  the 
journal. 

Rule  39.  The  regular  order  to  be  taken  by  proposals  introduced  in 
the  Convention  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Introduction,  first  reading  and  reference  to  a  committee  by  the 
President,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  membets  present. 

2.  Report  of  committee  and  placing  on  the  general  order. 
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3.  Consideration  in  committee  of  the  whole  in  order  of  reference. 

4.  Rfiport  .by  the  committee  of  the  whole  and  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangement  aad  Phraseology. 

5.  Report  of  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Phraseology. 

6.  Second  readii^,  vote  on  passage. 

7.  Re-reference  to  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Phraseology. 

8.  Report  by  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Phraseology  of  the  com- 
plete revision. 

9.  Reference  to  Committee  of  the  Whole,  which  shall  pass  it  by  sections. 

10.  Report  of  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  placing  on  the  order  of  third 


11.  Third  reading  and  passage  by  articles  and  as  a  whole. 

Rule  40.  On  the  passage  of  every  proposal,  section,  article  and  the 
complete  revision,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  entered 
on  the  journal,  and  no  proposal,  section,  article  or  the  complete  revision 
shall  be  declared  passed  imlees  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
the  Convention  shall  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  same. 

Ohio. 

Rule  S3.  All  matters  intended  to  become  a  part  of  the  revised  con- 
stitution shall  be  presented  by  a  member  of  the  Convention  in  the  form 
of  a  proposal,  and  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  printed  by  title,  number 
and  author's  name  in  the  journal.  Any  proposal  passed  upon  as  to  sub- 
stance after  its  second  reading  shall  be  printed  at  length  in  the  journal 
for  that  day;  and  any  proposal  that  shall  be  passed  upon  as  to  form  after 
third  readii^  shall  be  printed  at  length  in  the  journal  for  that  day. 

Rule  84.  The  regular  order  for  proposals  introduced  in  the  Con- 
vention shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Introduction  and  first  reading  by  title. 

2.  Printed  by  the  secretary  in  bill  form. 

3.  Reference  to  committee. 

4.  Report  by  committee. 
&.  Engrossment. 

6.  Second  reading  and  consideration  as  to  substance  by  the  Convention. 

7.  Reference  to  standing  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Phraseology. 

8.  Report  of  standing  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Phraseology. 

9.  Third  reading  and  consideration  as  to  form  by  Convention. 

RiTLE  85.  Proposals  shall  be  introduced  in  triplicate  and  shall  be 
placed  on  the  calendar  and  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
introduced,  unless  otherwise  provided. 

Role  86.  All  proposals  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  for  the  use  of 
the  members  before  the  reference  thereof,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
introduced. 

Rule  87.  Before  proposals  are  read  the  second  time,  they  shall  be 
ordered  engrossed.  The  secretary  shall  engross  all  proposals  so  that  the 
line  numbers  shall  correspond  with  the  line  numbers  in  the  printed  pro- 
posals upon  the  members'  bill  books,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
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Rui.2  88.  If,  after  any  proposal  has  been  read  the  first  time,  no  motion 
or  order  for  its  commitment  shall  be  made,  it  shall  be  committed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  be  considered  in  its^order,  and  the  Convention 
shall  decide  when  it  shall  be  considered  by  the  committee. 

RnLE  89.  When  a  proposal  is  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  it  shall  be  placed 
upon  the  calendar  for  its  second  reading  for  the  second  day  following, 
unless  the  Convention  by  a  majority  vote  otherwise  orders,  and  the  cal- 
endar for  each  day  shall  contain  a  list  of  all  proposals  for  third  reading 
on  the  succeeding  day. 

Kuix  90.  If  a  proposal  has  been  amended  prior  to  its  second  reading, 
the  date  and  page  of  the  Convention  journal  containing  said  amendments 
shall  be  noted  on  the  calendar  immediately  below  the  title  of  the  proposal. 

Rdle  91.  When  a  question  is  lost  on  engrossing  a  proposal  for  second 
reading  on  a  particular  day,  it  shall  not  preclude  a  question  to  engross  it 
for  second  reading  on  a  different  day.  If  on  a  division,  the  question  of 
engrossing  a  proposal  without  including  the  time  for  its  second  reading, 
shall  fail,  the  proposal  shall  be  lost. 

Ruuc  92.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention, iw^posab  on  the  calendar  for  second  or  third  reading  shall  be 
taken  up  and  read  in  their  order  without  a  motion  to  that  effect,  and  the 
question  shall  be  "Shall  the  proposal  pass?" 

RnLE  93.  After  the  commitment  and  report  thereon  to  the  Conven> 
tion,  or  at  any  time  before  its  passage,  a  proposal  may  be  recommitted. 

Rule  94.  Any  proposal  may  be  amended  until  the  final  vote  is  taken 
after  third  reading  thereof.  When  a  proposal  is  on  its  second  or  third 
reading  any  number  of  amendments  may  be  made;  but  pending  a  motion 
to  amend  one  part  of  the  proposal,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  amend  any 
other  part  of  the  proposal,  unless  the  second  amendment  is  necessary  to  a 
proper  construction  of  the  first.  One  amendment  ehall  not  prevent  an> 
other  in  any  other  part  of  the  proposal. 

Rule  95.  On  the  passage  of  every  proposal  at  its  second  and  third 
readings,  and  upon  the  final  passage  of  every  proposal,  section,  article, 
and  complete  revision,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
entered  upon  the  Journal,  and  shall  be  passed  only  on  a  majority  vote  of 
all  members  elected  to  the  Convention. 

New  York. 
Rdi£  30.    No  proposition  for  constitutional  amendment  shall  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Convention  except  in  one  of  the  following  modes,  vii. : 

1.  Under  the  order  of  introduction  of  propositions  for  constitutional 
amendment  by  districts,  in  numerical  order. 

2.  By  report  of  a  committee. 

Rule  31.  The  title  of  each  proposition  for  constitutional  amendment 
introduced  shall  state  concisely  its  subject-matter.  Matter  which  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  shall  be  in  brackets,  and  new  matter  shall  be  under- 
scored and  when  printed  shall  be  in  italics.  All  proposed  amendments 
shall  be  presented  in  duplicate. 
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Rule  32.  All  propositioDS  for  oonatitutional  amendment,  &fter  their 
second  reading,  which  shall  be  by  title,  shall  be  referred  to  a  standing  or 
select  committee,  to  consirfer  and  report  thereon,  and  shall  be  immediately 
printed  and  placed  on  the  files  of  each  member.  All  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  reported  shall,  if  the  report  be  agreed  to,  be  committed 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  immediately  printed.  When  a  com- 
mittee hsA  reported  that  no  amendment  should  be  made  to  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  Constitution  relating  to  any  specified  subject,  and  such  re- 
port is  agreed  to,  all  propositions  for  constitutional  amendment  relating  to 
that  subject  which  have  been  referred  to  that  committee  shall  be  considered 
as  rejected.  All  constitutional  amendments  proposed  by  a  minority  report 
from  any  committee  shall  be  print«d  and  placed  on  the  files  of  the  members 
of  the  Conventioti. 

Rule  33.  Proposed  constitutional  amendments  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  shall  be  subject  to  debate  before  the  question  to  ^ree 
with  the  committee  on  their  report  is  put. 

Rule  34.  No  proposed  constitutional  amendment  shall  be  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  until  it  shall  have  been  considered  in  Committ«e  of  the 
Whole. 

Rule  35.  No  proposed  constitutional  amendment  shall  be  put  upon 
third  reading  until  it  shall  have  been  report«d  by  the  Committee  on  Revi- 
sion and  Engrossment  as  correctly  revised  and  engrossed,  unless  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Nor  shall  any  proposed  constitutional  amendment  be  read 
the  third  time,  unless  it  shall  have  been  once  printed. 

Rule  36.  Every  proposed  constitutional  amendment  shall  receive 
three  separate  readings,  previous  to  its  final  passage,  and  the  third  reading 
'  shall  be  on  a  day  subsequent  to  that  on  which  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  passed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Rule  37.  The  third  reading  of  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
shall  take  place  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  unless  the  Convention,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  direct  otherwise,  or  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  be 
read  is  laid  on  the  table.  And  the  question  on  the  final  passage  of  every 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  shall  be  taken  inunediately  after  such 
third  reading,  and  without  debate,  but  the  vote  on  the  final  passage  of  every 
proposed  amendment,  revision  or  addition  to  the  Constitution  shall  be 
taken  by  ayes  and  nays,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Rule  38.  In  all  cases  where  unanimous  consent  is  asked  for  advancing 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  out  of  its  order,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  plainly  announce  such  request  in  full  twice. 

Rule  39.  On  the  third  reading  of  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment,  after  the  reading  of  the  title,  and  before  the  reading  of  the  text,  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  shall  be  open  one  hour,  if  required, 
for  debate  on  its  merits,  before  the  previous  question  shall  be  ordered;  but 
no  member  shall  speak  more  than  five  minutes  or  more  than  once;  the 
vote,  however,  may  be  taken  at  any  time  when  the  debate  is  closed. 
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RuLK  40.  Od  the  third  reading  of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, no  amendment  thereto  shall  be  in  order,  except  to  fill  blanks,  without 
unanimous  consent. 

Rule  41.  A  motion  may  be  made  during  the  third  reading  of  any  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  recommit  it,  and  such  motion  shall 
not  be  debatable. 

Rule  42,  A  register  shall  be  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  all  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  introduced  in  the  Convention,  in  which  shall 
be  recorded,  under  appropriate  heads,  the  progress  of  such  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  from  the  date  of  their  introduction  to  the  time  of 
their  final  disposition. 

RtiLE  43.  In  all  cases  where  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment, 
order,  motion  or  resolution  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  the  name  of  the 
member  introducing  or  moving  the  same  shall  also  be  entered  on  the 
journal. 

The  Fbkvious  Question. 
Michigan. 

Rule  24.  The  method  of  ordering  the  previous  question  shall  be  as 
follows:  Any  member  may  move  the  previous  question.  This  being 
seconded  by  at  least  ten  members,  the  chair  shall  put  the  question,  "Shall 
the  main  question  now  be  putT  "  This  shall  be  ordered  only  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  and  voting.  After  the  seconding  of  the  previous 
question  and  prior  to  order  the  same,  a  call  of  the  Convention  may 'be 
moved  and  ordered  or  a  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays  may  be  made,  but 
after  orderii^  the  previous  question  no  call  or  motion  shall  be  in  order, 
prior  to  the  decision  of  the  chair,  which  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 
The  effect  of  the  previous  question  shall  be  to  put  an  end  to  all  debate  and 
bring  the  Convention  to  a  direct  vote  upon  a  motion  to  commit,  if  such  a 
motion  shall  have  been  made,  and  if  this  motion  does  not  prevail,  then 
upon  amendments  reported  by  a  committee,  if  any;  then  upon  pending 
amendments,  and  then  upon  the  main  question.  When  a  motion  to  re- 
consider is  taken  under  the  previous  question  and  is  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative, the  previous  question  shall  have  no  operation  upon  the  question  to 
be  reconsidered.  If  the  Convention  shall  refuse  to  order  the  main  question, 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  shall  be  resumed  as  though  no  motion  for 
the  previous  question  had  been  made. 

Rule  25.  All  incidental  questions  of  order  arising  after  a  motion  is 
made  for  the  previous  question,  and  pending  such  motion,  shall  be  de- 
cided whether  on  appeal  or  otherwise  without  debat«. 

Ohio. 

Rule  62.    The  previous  question  shall  be  in  this  form:   "Shall  the 

debate  now  close?"    It  shaU  be  permitted  when  demanded  by  five  or 

more  members,  and  must  be  sustained  by  a  majority  vote,  and,  until 
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decided,  shall  preclude  further  debate  and  all  amendments  and  motions, 
except  one  motion  to  adjourn  and  one  motion  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Rttle  63.  All  Incidental  questions,  or  questions  of  order,  arising  after 
a  motion  is  made  for  the  previous  question,  and  pending  such  motion, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate,  and  shall  not  be  subject !«  appeal. 

Rule  64.  On  a  motion  for  the  previous  question,  and  prior  to  voting 
on  the  same,  a  call  of  the  Convention  shall  be  in  order;-  but  after  the 
demand  for  the  iH«vious  question  shall  have  been  sustained,  no  call  shall 
be  in  order;  and  the  Convention  shall  be  brought  to  an  immediate  vote  — 
first  upon  the  pending  amendments  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  age,  and 
then  upon  the  main  question. 

Rule  65.    If  a  motion  for  the  previous  question  be  uot  sustained,  the 
subject  under  consideration  shall  be  proceeded  with  the  same  as  if  the  . 
motion  had  not  been  made. 

New  York. 
Rule  53.  The  "previous  question"  shall  be  put  as  follows:  "Shall 
the  main  question  now  be  put?"  and  until  it  is  decided,  shall  preclude  all 
amendments  or  debate.  When,  on  taking  the  previous  question,  the  Con- 
vention shall  decide  that  the  main  question  shall  not  now  be  put,  the 
main  question  shall  be  considered  as  still  remaining  under  debate.  The 
"main  question"  shall  be  on  the  passage  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  resolution  or  other  matter  under  consideration,  but 
when  amendments  thereto  are  pending,  the  question  shall  first  be  taken 
upon  such  amendments  in  their  order,  and  when  adopted  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  not  acted  on  in  the  Convention,  the  question  shall  be 
taken  upon  such  amendments  in  like  order. 

Reconsideration. 
Michigan. 

Rule  28.  Any  member  who  voted  on  the  prevailing  side  of  any  ques- 
tion may  move  for  a  reconsideration  thereof  on  the  same  or  next  succeed- 
ing day  or  upon  any  subsequent  day,  after  giving  three  days'  notice  of 
bis  intention  to  do  so,  and  such  motion  shall  take  precedence  of  all  other 
questions,  except  a  motion  to  adjourn;  but  shall  not  be  renewed  on  the 
same  day. 

Ohio. 

Rule  57.  A  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  must  be  made  by  a  member 
voting  with  the  prevailing  side,  and  such  motion,  to  be  in  order,  must 
be  made  within  the  next  two  calendar  days  of  actual  sessioa  of  the  Con- 
vention, after  such  vote  was  taken,  and  the  same  shall  take  precedence 
of  all  other  questions,  except  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Rule  58.  The  vote  on  any  question  may  be  reconsidered  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present. 
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Rdle  59.  When  a  proposal  is  lost,  and  the  vote  is  reconudered,  it 
shall  not  thereafter  be  committed  to  any  other  than  a  standing  committee. 

Rdlb  60.    A  motion  to  reconsider  may  not  be  reconsidered. 

RiTLB  61.  If  a  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table  it  does  not 
carry  to  the  table  the  proposal. 

New  York. 

Rule  48.  A  motion  to  reconsider  any  vote  must  be  made  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  vote  proposed  to  be  reconsidered  was  taken,  or 
on  the  legislative  day  next  succeeding,  and  by  &  member  who  voted  in 
the  majority,  except  to  reconsider  a  vote  on  the  final  passage  of  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment,  which  shall  be  privileged  to  any  member. 
Such  motion  may  be  made  under  any  order  of  business,  but  shall  be  con- 
sidered only  under  the  order  of  business  in  which  the  vote  proposed  to  be 
reconsidered  occurred.  When  a  motion  for  reconsideration  is  decided, 
that  decision  shall  not  be  reconsidered,  and  no  question  shall  be  twice 
reconsidered;  nor  shall  any  vote  be  reconsidered  upon  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing  motions: 

To  adjourn. 

To  lay  on  the  table. 

To  take  from  the  table;  or 

For  the  previous  question. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  CONVEN- 
TION OF  1907,  THE  OHIO  CONVENTION  OF  1912  AND 
THE  NEW  YORK  CONVENTION  OF  1915. 

COMMnTBBS  OF  TBB  MICHIGAN  CONVESTION  OF  1907. 

KomlMtof 


I.  Boundaries,  Seat  of  Government,  and  the  Di^^3ion  of  the 

Powers  of  Government, 5 

II.    Legislative  Department, 15 

III.  Executive  Department il 

IV.  The  Judiciary, 15 

V.   Elections  and  Elective  Franchise 9 

VI.   State  Officers  and  Salaries, 5 

VII.   Counties, 9 

VIII.   Townships, 9 

IX.   Citiee  and  Villages 15 

X.   Public  Service  Corporations,  ' 15 

XI.    Banks  and  Banking, 9 

XII.    Private  Corporations, 11 

XIII.  EducaUon, 11 

XIV.  Finance  and  Taxation, 15 

XV.   Impeachment  and  Bemovals  from  Office 7 

XVI. 
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Nnmbarcf 

XVII.    MUitia, 5 

XV7II.    MiacellaneouB  Provisions, 13 

XIX.   Amendments  and  Rf^viaion, 9 

XX.    Schedules, 5 

XXI.   Arrangement  and  Phra8eol<^ 5 

XXII.  Submission  and  Address  to  the  People,     .                    .  15 

XXIII.   BiU  of  Rights,                             5 

XXJV.   Public  Lands  and  Reforestation, 5 

XXV.   Liquor  Traffic 11 

XXVI.    Eminent  Domain, 5 

XXVII.    Supplies  and  Expenditures, 5 

XXVIII.    Printing  and  Publication, 5 

COMUITTEES  OF  THE  OhIO  CONVENTION  OF   1912. 

I.   Agriculture, 17 

II.  Arrangement  and  Phraseology,    ......  9 

III.  Banks  and  Banking, 17 

IV.  Claims  against  the  Convention 17 

V.   Corporations  other  than  Municipal, 17 

VI.    County  and  Township  Organization, 17 

VII.   Education, 17 

VIII.   Employees, 5 

IX.  Equal  Suffrage  and  Elective  Franchise,     ....  21 

X.    Good  Roads, 21 

XI.   Initiative  and  Referendum, 21 

XII.    Judiciary  and  Bill  of  Rights, 21 

XIII.    Labor,                               17 

XTV.  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments,    ....  17 

XV.    Liquor  Traffic, 21 

XVI.  Method  of  Amending  the  Constitution,    ....  17 

XVII,    Miscellaneous  Subjects, 17 

XVIII.    Municipal  Goverament, 17 

XIX.  Printing  and  Publication  of  Proceedings,  ....  17 

XX.   Public  Works, 17 

XXI.   Rules, 7 

XXII.    Schedule, 17 

XXIII.  Short  BaUot 17 

XXIV.  Submission  and  Address  to  the  People, 17 

XXV.   Taxation, 21 

COMMITTEEB  OF  THE  NeW  YoRK  CONVENTION  OF   I9I5. 

L   The  BiU  of  Rights 11 

II.  The  Legislature,  its  Oi^nization,  and  the  Number,  Ap- 
portionment, Election,  Tenure  of  Office  and  Compensa- 
tion of  its  Members, 17 
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Numbn-ot 
MemlMn. 

in.   The  Powere,  LimitatioDB  and  Duties  of  the  Legislature, 

except  as  to  Matters  otherwiae  referred,        ...  17 
IV.   The  Right  of  Suffrage  and  the  Qualificationa  to  hold 

Office, 17 

V.   The  Governor  and  Other  State  Officers,  their  Election  or 
Appointment,  Tenure  of  Office,  CompeoBatioD,  Powers 

and  Duties,  except  aa  otherwise  referred,       ...  17 

VI.    The  Judiciary, 17 

VII.  The  State  Finances,  Revenues,  Expenditures,  and  Restric- 
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STATE  BUDGET  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


I.  Introduction. 
Definiiion  of  a  Bvdget. 
A  budget  may  be  defined  as  a  plan  for  financing  tbe  government 
during  a  definite  period  which  is  prepared  and  submitted  by  a  respon- 
able  executive  to  a  representative  body  whose  approval  and  authori- 
zation are  necessary  before  the  plan  may  be  executed.*  A  budget  is 
essential  if  there  is  to  be  a  proper  balance  between  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures and  in  order  to  give  the  representatives  of  the  people 
adequate  control  over  expenditures. 

The  Budget  in  European  Countriea. 
Id  practically  all  European  countries  the  preparation  of  a  budget 
has  long  been  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  public  finances.  In  those 
countries  a  responsible  minister  makes  up  the  budget  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  co-ordinate  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures  into  a 
definite  plan.  Such  estimates  are  not  merely  conjectural  or  founded 
on  the  opinion  of  the  moment,  but  are  based  on  careful  estimates 
which  have  been  submitted  by  the  various  departments,  commis- 
sions, boards,  institutions  and  members  of  the  legislative  body.  The 
budget  submitted  for  enactment  into  law  gives  a  complete  statement 
of  estimated  expenditures  scientifically  classified,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  sources  and  amount  of  income.  In  the  national 
government  of  the  United  States  and  in  most  of  the  States,  however, 
the  function  of  making  up  the  budget  has  been  assumed  by  appro- 
priation committees  with  the  result  that  our  governments  have  on 
the  whole  been  run  without  careful  financial  planning.  The  adoption 
of  a  budget  system  would  greatly  improve  conditions  in  this  country 
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by  substituting  businesslike  financial  methods  for  the  present  unsd- 
entific,  haphazard  practices  which  are  followed  by  most  legislatures 
and  appropriation  committees. 

Budget  Systems  in  American  States. 
Although  the  national  government  and  most  of  the  States  have 
been  backward  in  the  matter  of  improving  their  financial  procedure, 
there  has  been  a  movement  among  several  States  in  the  last  few 
years  which  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  budget  systems.  Begin- 
ning with  Wisconsin  in  1911,  this  movement  has  progressed  until  at 
tlie  present  time  there  are  twenty-three  States  which  have  provided 
for  permanent  budget  systems  of  one  tj-pe  or  another,  or  which  have 
made  provision  for  the  preparation  of  estimates  of  revenue  and 
expenditure.  These  States  are  Connecticut  (1915),  Illinois  (1913), 
Iowa  (1915),  Kansas  (1917),  Louisiana  (1916),  Maine  (1915),  Mary- 
land (1910),  Massachusetts  (1918),  Minnesota  (1915),  Nebraska 
(1915),  New  Jersey  (1916),  New  Mexico  (1917),  New  York  (1916), 
North  Carolina  (1917),  North  Dakota  (1915),  Ohio  (1913),  Oregon 
(1913),  South  Dakota  (1917),  Tennessee  (1917),  Utah  (1917),  Ver- 
mont (1915),  Washington  (1915),  and  Wisconsin  (1911). •  The  State 
of  Delaware  decided  to  experiment  with  the  budget  plan,  and 
enacted  a  law  in  1917  providing  for  a  budget  for  a  single  session.' 
^Mississippi  took  similar  action  in  the  same  year.*  Of  the  States 
just  enumerated  Maryland  Is  the  only  one  which  has  provided  for  a 
budget  system  in  its  Constitution.*  It  will  be  noted  that  all  of 
the  above-mentioned  budget  laws  have  been  enacted  within  the  last 
seven  years  and  that  most  of  them  have  been  enacted  within  the 
last  two  years. 

>  .K  Uble  with  siut  referEnoie  lo  the  gevcral  atUuUg  oa  the  budiat  may  be  found  in  Appendii  A. 

>  Laici  of  Dtlaware.  IBI7,  chftpUr  27S.    The  te»]ve  opens  wjth  the  folloirini  rnok  oonfenon; 
"Wkereiu  it  has  been  tho  auglom  ia  thii  SUt«  for  each  Oenersl  Aiaembly  to  appnipnata  lai|«  (umi 

of  money  without  regard  to  the  oonditinn  of  the  State  TreAsury ;  and 

'^Wktrtat  tbia  ayatem  hae  reaulted  in  much  confiuion  and  embarrOBetnent  to  the  dllTareDt  depvt- 
menli  of  the  Stftte  GovernmeDt;  uid 

"Wkena4  it  ia  the  unirenal  deeire  that  the  Ceoeral  Aaaambly  ahali  fint  provide  for  the  neotvevrr 
expenaee  of  the  State  Govofimient  for  the  two  enguiuc  fiscal  yaus: 

•' TktTtfart  bt  U  rtmAtei,"  e%£. 

'  Lava  of  Miuiaippi,  Bareordinarii  Sauon.  I»J7,  oh^lm  60. 

*  Since  the  above  atatement  woi  prepared,  Maaaacbuaett*  and  Weat  VirgiaLa  have  adopted  amooMt 
menta  providing  (or  budget  eyelenia.  Bee  Appendleae  P  and  H.  An  anwndmant  aubmlttvd  in  Cilifoinia 
in  November,  IBIS,  ma  rejectwl. 
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Different  Typea  of  Budget  Systems. 

la  general  there  are  two  methods  of  constituting  the  central 
budget-making  authority  in  the  various  States.  In  several  of  the  com- 
monwealths, including  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Ver- 
mont, a  board  or  committee  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  and  its  submission  to  the  Legislature.  The  States  of  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  Ohio  and  Utah,  on  the  other  hand,  have  provided  for  an 
"executive  budget,"  which  places  upon  the  Governor  alone  the  duty 
of  submitting  the  tentative  budget  of  estimated  appropriations  and 
revenue.  The  early  budget  laws  followed  the  former  plan,  but  the 
recent  tendency  is  toward  the  executive  budget.  In  addition  to  these 
two  general  methods  there  is  the  Oregon  plan,  according  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  tabulates  the  estimates;  while  in  North  Carolina 
the  Legislative  Reference  Librarian  is  required  to  collect  estimates 
from  the  several  departments  and  tabulate  them  for  the  use  of  the 
departments  and  of  the  Legislature. 

After  the  tentative  budget  has  been  prepared  either  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  budget  board,  it  is  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for 
consideration  and  action.  In  all  of  the  States  except  Maryland  and 
New  Mexico  the  budget  as  presented  by  the  central  budget-making 
authority  is  merely  advisory,  and  the  recommendations  which  it 
contains  may  be  rejected  and  its  items  increased,  decreased  or 
stricken  out  by  the  Legislature  without  restriction.  In  Maryland 
and  New  Mexico,  however,  the  Legislature  cannot  increase  the 
Governor's  budget.  It  may  only  reduce  or  strike  out  items,  and 
may  enact  supplementary  measures  for  purposes  not  provided  for  in 
such  budget  only  by  following  the  special  procedure  indicated.  The 
budget  amendment  submitted  by  the  New  York  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1915  contained  a  similar  provision,  as  does  also  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  now  pending  in  West  Virginia. 

The  adoption  of  this  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  make  appropriations  in  excess  of  the  sums  recommended  in  the 
budget  is  a  step  of  great  importance.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  long 
been  the  rule  that  Parliament  will  make  no  appropriation  which  the 
ministry  has  not  included  in  the  budget.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  comparatively  little  connection  between  the  estimates  submitted 
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by  the  Secretan-  of  the  Treasury'  and  the  appropriations  made  by 
Congress.  It  is  common  for  that  body  not  only  to  make  appropria- 
tions which  the  executive  has  not  recommended  but  also  appropria- 
tions which  he  has  strongly  opposed.  In  the  States  budgetary  legis- 
lation has  thus  far  not  gone  much  beyond  the  preparation  by  the 
executive  of  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  Hence  the 
acceptance  in  a  few  States  of  the  sound  budgetary'  principle  that 
while  the  Legislature  may  reduce  the  amounts  recommended  by  the 
executive  it  will  never  increase  them  marks  a  great  advance. 

n.  Executive  Bddget  Systems  established  by  CoNSirnrriON. 
Maryland  Budget  Amendments 

Maryland  is  not  only  the  first  of  the  States  to  adopt  a  constitu- 
tional provision  for  a  budget  system,  but  it  has  gone  farther  than 
any  of  the  commonwealths  in  developing  the  idea  of  an  executive 
budget.  The  recent  amendment  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  Gover- 
nor  Harrington's  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  voters  at  the  general  election  in  Xovember,  1916,  by 
s  vote  of  77,478  to  37,100.  In  general,  the  amendment  follows  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  proposed  Xew  York  Constitution  of  1915. 

Governor  to  submit  Budget.  ~-  The  Maiyland  constitutional  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Governor  shall  present  a  budget  to  the  Lep^ 
lature  within  twenty  days  after  the  convening  of  that  body,  setting 
forth  a  complete  plan  of  proposed  expenditures  and  estimated  rev- 
enues for  the  two  ensuing  years  {appropriations  are  made  biennially 
in  Marj-land).  For  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  budget,  the  Gov- 
ernor may  require  State  officials  to  submit  itemized  estimates  of  their 
appropriations  and  such  other  information  as  he  may  desire.  The 
Governor  may  provide  for  public  hearings  on  all  estimates,  and  may 
require  the  attendance  of  any  official  or  other  person  applying  for 
State  monej's.  After  such  public  hearings  the  Governor  may,  in  his 
discretion,  revise  all  estimates  except  those  for  the  judiciary-  and  the 
Legislature  and  for  the  public  schools. 

Content  and  Form  of  Budget.  —  As  to  contents,  the  budget  in 
Marj'Iand  includes  not  only  the  estimated  appropriations  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government,  but  also  those  for  the  judiciary'  and 
Legislature  as  well.  The  Governor,  however,  does  not  have  power  to 
revise  the  estimates  of  the  legislative  and  judici^  departments  or  for 
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the  public  schools,  aod  such  estimates  are  included  in  the  budget 
without  alteration. 

Id  r^ard  to  form,  the  budget  must  include  not  only  a  complete 
plan  of  proposed  expenditures  and  anticipated  revenues  for  each  en- 
suing fiscal  year,  but  must  also  show  the  estimated  surplus  or  deficit 
of  revenues  at  the  end  of  such  year.  It  must  also  be  accompanied  by 
a  statement  setting  forth  the  following  information:  (1)  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  next  preceding;  (2) 
the  current  assets,  liabilities,  reserves,  and  surplus  or  deficit  of  the 
State;  (3)  the  debts  and  funds  of  the  State;  and  (4)  any  explana^ 
tions  the  Governor  may  desire  to  make  as  to  the  important  features 
of  the  budget,  or  as  to  methods  for  reducing  or  increasing  the  State's 
revenue. 

Budget  to  be  accompanied  by  a  "Budget  BiU."  ^^  Alter  the  budget 
has  been  prepared,  the  Governor  presents  it  to  the  presiding  oflScer 
of  each  bouse,  together  with  a  "  Budget  Bill "  providing  for  all  pro- 
posed appropriations  fully  itemized  and  classified.  Before  final  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Legislature,  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of 
that  body,  may  amend  or  supplement  the  budget  in  order  to  correct 
an  oversight  or  in  case  of  an  emergency.  All  such  amendments  or 
supplements  are  made  a  part  of  the  original  budget  bill. 

LimitatioTU  upon  Legislature.  —  In  acting  upon  the  budget  bill,  the 
Legislature  may  not  increase  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  Gover- 
nor except  appropriations  for  the  judiciary  and  for  the  Legislature 
itself.  In  all  other  cases  the  Legislature  is  limited  merely  to  reducing 
or  striking  out  items.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  Maryland  budget 
system  differs  from  the  budget  plans  of  other  States.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  which  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  present  constitutional  provision,  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
limitation  was  necessary  in  order  "to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  defi- 
cits in  the  finances  of  the  State,  and  to  fix  responsibility  for  any 
derangement  of  the  financial  plans  of  the  Governor.  ...  It  was 
recognized  that  the  weakness  of  all  American  financial  methods,  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Legislatures  of 
the  separate  States,  was  to  be  found  in  the  practice  to  which  all 
American  legislative  bodies  are  addicted  of  adding  either  to  the 
amounts  demanded  by  the  administrative  departments,  or  to  the 
items  for  which  appropriations  were  asked."' 

■  fftporl  d/  Cemmiuion  an  Bcannmy  and  BSicitmii  nj  lit  Stalt  o/  MaT^lani,  llIB,  Senate  Jaurnia.  Jao- 
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The  budget  bill  when  passed  by  both  bouses  of  the  L^slature  be- 
comes a  law  immediately,  and  does  not  have  to  be  presentad  to  the 
Governor  for  his  approval.  If  the  Legislature  does  not  act  finally 
upon  the  bill  at  least  three  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  regular 
session,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  extend  the  session  for 
such  further  period  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  but  no  other  matter 
may  be  considered  during  the  extended  session. 

SupplementaTy  Appropriatums.  —  Although  the  Legislature  is  pro- 
hibited from  increasing  the  items  recommended  in  the  Governor's 
budget,  it  is  ^ven  power  to  enact  supplementary  appropriation  bills 
for  purposes  not  included  therein,  provided  that  a  majority  vote  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  each  house  is  obtained.  Every  such  ap- 
propriation, however,  must  be  embodied  in  a  separate  bill  limited  to 
a  single  object  and  purpose,  and  provision  must  be  made  ia  the  bill 
itself  for  a  levy  of  a  tax  sufiicient  in  amount  to  defray  the  expenses 
thereof.  Moreover,  neither  house  of  the  Legislature  may  consider 
any  supplementary  appropriation  until  the  general  budget  bill  has 
been  acted  upon.  Unlike  the  general  appropriation  act,  all  supple- 
mentary measures  must  be  presented  to  the  Governor  for  his  ap- 
proval or  veto. 

Purpose  of  Maryland  Bvdget  Provision.  —  According  to  the  Mary- 
land Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  the  following  purposes 
were  kept  in  mind  in  framing  the  above  amendment:  — 

To  impose  upon  the  Governor  the  sole  responsibility,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  provisious  of  existing  law,  of  presenting  to  the  Legislature 
a  complete  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  needs  and  resources  of  the 
State,  based  upon: 

(a)  Estimates  made  by  those  applying  for  State  moneys; 

(6)  Evidence  brought  out  at  public  hearings  on  those  estimates;  and 

(c)  Administrative  revisioa  by  the  Governor  of  all  estimates  except  those  for 
the  Legislature  and  the  Judiciary  and  for  purposes  for  which  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  Constitution  or  existing  law. 

To  make  it  Impossible  for  the  Legislature  so  to  change  the  plans  proposed  by 
theGovemoras  to  produce  a  deficit;  but  , 

To  pennit  the  Le^alature  to  make  provision  for  any  purpose  not  included 
in  the  Governor's  plan,  on  the  couditbn  that  it  provide  also  for  the  revenue 
which  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  necessitates.' 

In  1917  the  Legislature  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Legislature  of 
Utah  established  by  statute  budgets  much  like  that  of  Maryland.* 
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Bvdget  Promion  m  the  Propoaed  New  York  Conaiitviion  of  1916.* 

Since  t&e  recent  Maryland  budget  amendment  ia  very  similar  to 
the  plan  which  was  included  in  the  proposed  New  York  Constitution 
of  1615,  a  brief  description  of  that  proposal  will  be  of  interest.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Convention  was  almost  unanimous  in  adopt- 
ing the  budget  provision,  the  vote  l>eing  132  to  3;  while  the  press 
was  practically  a  unit  in  giving  support  to  the  plan. 

Article  V  of  the  proposed  constitution  would  vest  the  initiation  oi 
the  budget  in  the  Governor,  the  provision  being  that  each  depart- 
ment should  on  or  before  November  fifteenth  submit  to  him  "item- 
ized estimates  of  appropriations  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  such 
department,  including  a  statement  in  detail  of  all  moneys  for  which 
any  general  or  special  appropriation  is  desired,  classified  according  to 
relative  importance  and  with  such  explanations  as  the  Governor  may 
require."  As  in  Marj'land,  the  Legislature  and  judiciary  were  re- 
quired to  submit,  their  estimates,  which  were  to  be  included  in  the 
budget  without  revision. 

The  proposed  New  York  pro\'i3ion  required  that  the  Governor 
should  present  the  budget  to  the  Legislature  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  February,  and  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a  "bill  or 
bills"  for  all  proposed  expenditures  clearly  itemized.  Like  the  Mary- 
land system  the  Legislature  could  only  reduce  or  strike  out  items  in 
the  budget  except  items  for  the  Legislature  and  judiciary,  and  the 
bill  was  to  become  a  law  without  further  action  by  the  Governor. 
Neither  branch  of  the  Legislature  was  to  consider  further  appropria- 
tion bills  until  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  and,  as  in  Maryland,  each  supplementary  appropriation  was 
to  be  made  in  a  separate  act  limited  to  a  single  object  and  purpose. 

Although  this  plan  was  unanimously  favored  by  the  Convention 
and  the  press,  and  received  favorable  consideration  throughout  the 
country,  it  was  defeated  when  the  Constitution  as  a  whole  was  rejected 
at  the  polls. 

in.    Executive  Budget  Systems  established  bt  Statute. 

In  addition  to  Maryland  the  States  of  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 

Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Ohio  and  Utah 

have  provided  for  executive  budget  systems.    In  these  States,  how- 
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ever,  the  budget  has  merely  a  statutory  basis,  and  New  Mexico  is 
the  only  State  in  which  the  Legislature  has  bound  itself  not  to 
increase  the  items  in  the  Governor's  bill,  except  those  i^lating  to 
the  legislative  or  judiciary  departments,  and  to  enact  no  other  ap- 
propriation bills  until  the  Governor's  bill  is  disposed  of.  In  all  the 
other  States  the  budget  is  only  a  recommendation  from  the  executive, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is*  followed  depends  upon  whether  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  co-operate  with  each  other.  The  laws 
of  each  of  the  States  will  be  reviewed  briefly. 

The  New  Jersey  Budget  Law.^ 

The  New  Jersey  budget  law  was  passed  in  1916  and  provides  that 
the  Governor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  tentative 
budget  and  its  presentation  to  the  Legislature.  Each  department  of 
the  State  government  and  every  board,  commission,  institution,  or 
other  State  agency  desiring  an  annual  appropriation  must  present  its 
requests  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  November,  15  of  each  year. 
It  is  further  required  that  unofiicial  organizations  and  individuals 
shall  likewise  present  their  requests  to  the  Governor.  The  State 
treasurer  and  comptroller  must  furnish  the  Governor  with  complete 
information  as  to  the  probable  revenue  for  the  ensuing  two  years 
and  as  to  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  State. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  requests,  the  Governor  considers  them  and 
makes  his  recommendations,  ^"ith  the  limitation  that  he  shall  not 
recommend  appropriations  in  excess  of  the  anticipated  revenue.  He 
may  summon  witnesses  and  conduct  hearings,  or  appoint  some  other 
person  to  make  such  examinations.  If  the  additional  duties  prove 
too  burdensome,  the  Governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  officers  of  the 
State  government,  together  with  not  more  than  two  assistants,  to  act 
as  a  committee  to  aid  him  in  preparing  the  budget. 

Content  and  Form  of  Budget.  —  As  in  Maryland,  the  budget  in- 
cludes not  only  the  estimates  for  the  executive  department,  but  also 
for  the  legislative  and  judiciary.  Since  there  is  no  provision  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  statute  that  the  Governor  has 
the  same  power  to  revise  the  estimates  of  the  legislative  department 
as  those  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 

Bvdget  to  be  tranamiUed  as  a  Special  Message.  —  The  Governor  13 
required  to  transmit  the  budget  to  the  Legislature  on  the  second 
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Tuesday  in  January  in  the  form  of  a  special  message.  "The  n 
of  the  Governor  shall  be  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  easily  under- 
stood by  the  av»age  citizen,  and  shall  be  printed  and  a  copy  thereof 
presented  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature"  and  given  such  other 
publicity  as  may  be  deemed  wise.  If  he  thinks  it  necessary,  the 
Governor  may  from  time  to  time  transmit  special  messages  request- 
ing additional  appropriations  for  purposes  not  anticipated  at  the  time 
the  provisional  budget  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 

Appropriations  to  be  made  in  Single  Act.  —  Provision  is  made  that 
ail  appropriations  shall  be  included  in  a  "General  Appropriation 
Bill,"  and  it  is  the  intent  of  the  act  that  no  supplemental,  d^ciency 
or  incidental  bills  shall  be  considered.  No  limitation  is  placed  upon 
the  legislature  in  considering  the  Governor's  budget  and  that  body 
may  increase  as  well  as  strilce  out  or  reduce  items  that  are  recom- 
mended. 

Transfers.  —  The  New  Jersey  law  recognizes  the  fact  that  an  item- 
ized budget  is  apt  to  be  too  rigid  without  a  system  of  transfers.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  some  degree  of  flexibility  may  be  had  in  appro- 
priations, any  department  or  other  State  agency  receiving  an  appro- 
priation may  apply  to  the  State  House  Commission  for  leave  to 
transfer  a  part  of  any  item  granted  to  such  department  to  any  other 
item  in  its  appropriation,  provided,  however,  that  no  sum  appropri- 
ated for  any  permanent  improvement  shall  be  used  for  maintenance 
or  for  any  temporary  purpose. 

In  1917  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  enacted  a  law  providing  for  a 
budget  closely  resembling  that  of  New  Jersey.' 

The  Ohio  Bvdget  Laic.^ 
The  Ohio  budget  system  is  very  similar  to  that  of  New  Jersey.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Governor  is 
required  to  submit  his  budget  of  current  expenses  for  the  ensuing  bi- 
ennial period,  together  with  the  original  estimates  from  the  various 
departments,  institutions,  commissions  and  officers  of  the  State.  The 
heads  of  departments,  institutions,  etc.,  are  required  to  report  their 
estimates  on  or  before  November  15  in  itemized  form  and  on  blanks, 
provided  for  that  purpose;  wliile  the  State  Auditor  is  required  to 
furnish  the  Governor  with  complete  information  as  to  the  anticipated 
revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  four  preceding  years. 
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Special  Proviaiom  for  obtaining  Information.  —  The  Governor  may 
at  any  time  appoint  competent  disinterested  persons  to  examine 
without  nodce  the  affairs  of  any  department,  institution  or  office  in 
order  to  ascertain  facts  and  to  make  recommendations  relative  to 
increasing  the  efficiency  and  curtailing  the  expense  of  such  depart- 
ment. The  Governor  may  fix  the  compensation  of  such  appointees 
and  cause  their  salaries  to  be  paid  out  of  any  appropriation  that  is 
made  for  the  executive  department.  In  pursuance  of  this  proviaon, 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  has  appointed  a  Budget  Commis^oner  who 
looks  after  the  compiling  of  data  and  the  detailed  preparation  of  the 
provisional  budget. 

The  Ohio  law  is  much  more  brief  than  those  of  the  other  States 
and  does  not  contain  any  provisions  as  to  the  form  of  budget,  budget 
hearings,  consolidated  appropriation  bills,  or  limitations  upon  the 
Legislature. 

The  Nebraska  Budget  Law.^ 

The  Nebraska  budget  law,  like  that  of  New  Jersey  and  Ohio, 
makes  the  Governor  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  budget. 
Important  features  of  the  law  are:  (1)  that  the  Governor  must  give 
brief  reasons  for  each  item  of  expenditure  in  which  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation is  different  from  that  of  the  previous  biennial  period,  and 
(2)  prmisions  requiring  the  estimates  to  be  classified  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  exhibit  clearly  the  items  of  proposed  expenditure  and  to 
distinguish  between  those  for  salaries,  maintenance,  permanent  im- 
provements, and  new  governmental  undertakings. 

Bvdget  to  be  presented  as  Part  of  Special  Message.  —  As  in  New 
Jers^  the  tentative  budget  shall  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  as  a  part  of  a  special  budget  message  from 
the  Governor.  This  message  must  be  presented  in  form  convenient 
for  use  and  copies  sent  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  to  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  to  the  press. 

Provision  is  not  made  in  the  Nebraska  budget  law  for  a  conaidi- 
dated  appropriation  act  and  there  are  no  limitations  upon  the 
Legislature. 

The  Minnesota  Bvdget  Late.* 

The  budget  act  of  1915  requires  the  heads  of  departments,  boards, 
commissions  and  other  officers  under  whose  direction  public  money 
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is  expended  to  submit  estimates  to  the  Governor  not  later  than 
December  1  in  each  year  immediately  preceding  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  Legislature.  These  estimates  are  required  to  show  the 
expenditures  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  each  year  of  the  biennial 
period  just  closing  and  how  those  expenditures  have  been  met. 
They  are  also  to  show  the  amounts  needed  for  each  year  of  the 
biennial  period  next  ensuing  and  the  anticipated  revenues  from 
which  they  can  be  obtained.  The  form  in  which  the  estimates  are 
to  be  presented  is  prescribed  in  considerable  detail.  Not  later  than 
the  end  of  December  the  Governor  is  required  to  assemble  the  esti- 
mates, make  such  revision  as  he  sees  fit,  and  embody  the  whole  in  a 
budget  bill  which  is  to  be  printed  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  February. 

The  Governor  complains  that  the  great  defect  of  this  law  is  that 
he  is  not  given  sufficient  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  estimates 
submitted  to  him.  In  1917  the  appropriations  finally  approved  by 
the  Governor  exceeded  his  budget  by  more  than  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars. 

The  Massachvsetla  Budget  Law. 
Financial  Procedure  in  Massackuaeits.  —  Although  financial  pro- 
cedure in  Massachusetts  has  been  regarded  as  much  better  than 
that  of  most  American  States,  there  is  no  provision  for  a  budget 
system  in  the  Constitution  nor  had  such  a  system  been  established 
by  statute  until  the  passage  of  chapter  244  of  the  General  Acts  of 
1918.  Steady  progress  in  that  direction,  however,  had  been  made  in 
recent  years.  Chapter  719  of  the  Acts  of  1912  required  the  heads  of 
all  State  departments  and  activities  to  submit  to  the  Auditor  on  or 
before  November  15  ih  each  year  their  estimates  for  the  coming 
year,  and  further  required  the  Auditor  to  file  these  estimates,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  estimated  revenue,  a'bd  report  the  same 
to  the  General  Court  when  convened.  Estimates  for  maintenance 
have  been  set  forth  in  House  Document  No.  1;  those  for  capital 
outlays  and  new  purposes  in  House  Document  No.  2.  Under  the 
legislative  rules  all  appropriation  bills  have  been  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Heaps,  and  they  then 
followed  the  usual  course  of  legislation.  This  procedure  has  enabled 
the  Legislature  to  act  with  some  intelligence  in  the  making  of  ap- 
propriations.   The  sound  policy  of  referring  all  money  bills  to  one 
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committee  has  centralized  financial  authority  and  responsibility,  and 
has  to  some  degree  offset  the  lack  of  a  budget  system. 

Recent  Budget  Legislation  in  Massackvseits.  —  The  last  two  years 
have  seen  marked  progress  toward  improved  financial  methods. 
Until  1917  a  large  amount  of  revenue  —  more  than  $5,000,000 
annually,  derived  from  special  funds  —  was  expended  under  standing 
statutory  authority,  without  estimate  or  appropriation.  Chapter  277 
of  the  General  Acts  of  1917  brought  these  funds  under  legislative 
control  by  requiring  detailed  estimates  and  atonual  appropriations. 
The  funds  themselves  were  in  the  main  abolished  and  the  moneys 
therein  transferred  to  the  general  treasury. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  also  created  a  Joint  Si>ecial  Committee 
on  Finances  and  Budget  Procedure,  which  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1918  two  reports: 

(1)  House  Document  No.  17,  a  Budget  Plan  for  1918,  the  first  complete 
State  budget,  it  is  believed,  ever  submitted  in  Massachusetts. 

(2)  House  Document  No.  1185,  the  report  of  the  committee  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  legislation. 

Defects  in  Massachusetts  Procedure.  —  The  Joint  Committee  in  its 
report  called  attention  to  grave  defects  in  the  procedure  in  vogue  in 
past  years: 

(1)  The  lack  of  adequate  revision  of  departmental  estimates. 

(2)  The  lack  of  any  provision  for  the  preparation  of  a  compre- 
hensive financial  plan  or  budget,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  considering  financial  measures 
piecemeal  throughout  the  session, 

(3)  The  entire  absence  of  executive  responsibility,  the  Governor 
having  no  connection  with  the  preparation  of  estimates,  and  hia 
authority  and  responsibility  being  limited  to  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  appropriation  bills  after  enactment, 

(4)  The  unusually  large  number  of  appropriation  acts,  for  ex- 
ample, one  hundred  and  thirty-six  in  1915. 

(5)  The  lack  of  constitutional  authority  in  the  Governor  to  veto 
or  reduce  items  in  appropriation  bills. 

(6)  The  large  number  of  private  bills  introduced  by  members  of 
the  Legislature  which  call  for  public  appropriations  and  which  have 
no  relation  to  the  departmental  estimates. 
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The  Act  of  1918.  —  The  Joint  Committee  submitted  a  bill  which 
became  law  as  chapter  244  of  the  General  Acts  of  1918:  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  Budget  System  for  the  Commonwealth."^  This  act  pro- 
vides that  the  heads  of  all  State  activities  shall  submit  to  the  Super- 
visor of  Administration,  on  or  before  October  15,  in  each  year, 
their  estimates  for  the  coming  year,  and  that  the  Auditor  shall 
compile  the  same,  together  with  a  statement  of  "his  estimates  for 
the  ordinary  and  other  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth"  and  "a 
statement  of  the  free  and  unencumbered  cash  balance  and  other 
resources  available  for  appropriation," 

The  act  further  provides,  in  section  4,  that  — 

The  Bupervieor  of  admiiuBtratioD  shall  study  and  review  all  estimates  and 
shall  .  .  .  prepare  a  buf^t  for  the  Governor  setting  forth  such  recommenda- 
tionB  as  the  Governor  shall  determine  upon.  .  .  .  The  budget  shall  be  submitted 
by  the  Governor  to  the  General  Court  not  later  than  the  eecoud  Wednesday  in 
January  of  each  year  and  it  shall  embody  all  estimates,  requests  and  recom- 
mendations for  appropriations  or  other  authorizations  for  expenditures  from  the 
tzeasury  of  the  commonwealth.  The  budget  shall  be  claseihed  and  designated  so 
as  to  show  separately  estimates  and  recommendations  for:  (a)  expenses  of 
administration,  operation  and  maintenance;  (6)  deficiencies  or  overdrafts  in 
appropriations  of  former  years;  (c)  new  construction,  additions,  improvements 
and  other  capital  outlay;  (d)  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  sinking  fund  and 
serial  bond  requirements;  and  (e)  all  requests  and  proposals  for  expenditures  for 
new  projects  and  other  undertakinp;  and  shall  include  in  detail  definite  recom- 
mendations of  the  governor  relative  to  the  amounts  which  should  be  appro- 
priated therefor.  The  budget  shall  also  include  definite  recommendations  of 
the  governor  as  to  the  financing  of  the  expenditures  recommended  and  the 
relative  amounts  to  be  raised  from  ordinary  revenue,  direct  taxes  or  loans.  All 
appropriations  based  upon  the  budget  to  be  paid  from  taxes  or  revenue  shall 
be  incorporated  in  a  single  bill  to  be  designated  the  general  appropriation  bill. 

This  act  will  create  a  complete  budget  system  and  will  obviate 
many  of  the  defects  in  the  present  procedure,  A  constitutional 
amendment,  however,  will  be  required  to  give  authority  to  the  Gov- 
ernor to  disapprove  items  in  appropriation  bills.  The  Joint  Special 
Committee  pointed  out  this  fact  in  its  report  (House  Document 
No.  1185,  page  23),  as  follows: 

The  lack  of  this  power  in  the  Executive  has  not  been  severely  felt  in 
Massachusetts  as  yet  owing  to  the  fact  that  almcwt  every  appropriation  has 
been  reported  in  a  separate  bill.    Under  a  budget  system  with  but  few  appro- 
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priatioD  biOs,  the  Executive  must  hsTe  this  ri^t  to  disapprcwe  items;  if  not 
be  may  be  obliged  to  veto  ao  entire  bill  merely  on  account  of  one  item  which 
does  not  meet  his  approTal.  Without  this  light  in  the  Executive  no  budget 
system  can  be  wholly  successful.  A  constitutional  amendment  will  be  required 
to  bring  this  about.  The  Committee  expresses  the  hope  that  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Convention  will,  with  sli^t  p^- 
fecting  amendments,  be  adopted  by  that  body  and  ratified  b}-  the  people. 

The  scope  of  the  act  is  also  limited  in  two  waj"S.  It  does  not 
curtaU  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  increase  items  in  the  budget, 
nor  to  enact  subsequent  financial  legislation;  nor  does  it  curb  the 
evil  of  private  appropriation  bills,  which  in  the  j-ear  1917  contained 
requests  for  more  than  $26,000,000  entirely  beyond  the  departmental 
estimates  in  House  Documents  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  therefore  entirely 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  executive  budget  created  by  the  act.* 

IV.  Budget  Laws  providing  for  a  Budget  Board  or  CoionrTEE. 
In  the  second  group  ot  States  that  have  provided  for  budget  sys- 
tems by  statute,  the  budget  is  drawn  up  and  initiated  by  a  board  or 
committee  which  usually  includes  the  leading  executive  officers  of  the 
State  and  the  chairman  of  the  finance  conunittees  of  the  Lc^slature. 
This  is  the  plan  used  in  Wisconsin  and  originally  in  New  York, 
which  were  the  first  States  to  adopt  budget  ^-sterns,  also  in  Connect- 
icut, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vennont  and  Wash- 
ington. The  i^erl>-ing  idea  of  this  scheme  is  that  the  budget  will 
have  greater  weight  before  the  Legislature  if  it  is  initiated  by  a 
joint  body  of  administrative  and  legislative  officers. 

Wiacofuin  and  Louisiana  —  Board  of  Public  Affairs. 

Wisconsin  provided  in  1911  for  a  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  one  ot 
the  duties  of  which  is  to  prepare  a  compilation  of  estimates  for  the 
Legislature.  This  board  is  a  rather  large  body  consisting  of  nine 
members  —  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  chairmen  of 
the  finance  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor.* 

The  Board  of  Public  Affairs  did  not  at  first  attempt  to  make  recom- 
mendations in  the  budget,  but  merely  compiled  the  requests  of  the 

1  BtoHtbaaboTaueoiiDt  mi  prepued,  ■  budget  (ygtsm  hu  b«n  nUblithed  in  U— uhuwtta  by 
■MDatitutioDil  snwadment.    Sea  Appeodii  T. 

<  Stfnon  Lam  ef  VitcBtuin,  mi,  Bh*p(er5S3,  See  sin  SMnnn  Eouw  <i/' »1),  ohspler  728,  uid  AeHWK 
Lam  of  IttC,  chapter  COS. 
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various  departments.'  In  1915,  however,  an  act  was  passed  giving 
the  Board  express  power  to  make  recommendations  and  providing 
that  the  budget  should  include  any  recommendations  which  the 
Governor-elect  might  wbh  to  submit. 

In  1916  Liouisiana  passed  a  law  creating  a  Board  of  State  Affairs 
and  granting  it  much  the  same  powers  in  regard  to  the  submission  of 
the  budget  that  the  Wisconsin  board  now  has.  The  Louisiana  Board 
of  State  Affairs,  however,  is  much  smaller  than  that  in  Wisconsin, 
consisting  of  only  three  members,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor.* 

Connedieui  —  Staie  Board  qf  FtTiance} 

The  law  establishing  the  Connecticut  budget  system  was  enacted 
in  1915,  and  provides  that  the  budget  shall  be  prepared  and  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Finance,  which  consists  of  the  Treas- 
urer, Comptroller,  Tax  Commissioner  and  three  citizen  members  ap- 
pointed for  six  years  by  the  Governor,  There  are  no  provisions  as 
to  the  form  or  contents,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  statute 
the  budget  is  little  more  than  a  compilation  of  requested  appropria- 
tions with  recommendations  by  the  Board  of  Finance. 

JottU  Committee  on  Appropriatiotts.  —  A  special  feature  of  the 
Connecticut  law  is  the  provision  that  the  budget  when  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  shall  be  considered  by  a  joint  standing  committee 
on  appropriations.  The  statute  does  not  require  that  the  budget 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  proposed  bill,  but  provision  is  made  that 
all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  making  appropriations  must  be  re- 
ferred to  this  joint  committee  before  passage  unless  such  reference 
is  dispensed  with  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature. During  .the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  the  Board  of  Finance 
sits  with  the  joint  committee  on  appropriations  in  considering  the 
various  bills  and  resolutions  that  are  referred  to  that  committee.  * 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  centralize  the  handling  of  appro- 
priations in  a  single  committee  rather  than  to  scatter  the  work 
among  a  large  number  of  authorities,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

1  FndniokA.ClvnUiid,  "Budget  Idea  in  the  UuItwlSutH,"  in  AnnaU  of  lU  Amtrian  Acadmtt  of 
Political  and  Social  Seitaa.  November,  IBIS,  p.  31. 

•  AcUg/Lauuianii.J0ie,ectNo.I4a. 

'  PabticAmoJCimnKlicia.WS.chntHtiieil. 

*  The  Boerd  of  Elnuioe  uid  the  joint  oommittee  oa  epproprietione  nuy  eleo  oncineU  end  report  tay 
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North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  —  Budget  Board. 

The  North  Dakota  budget  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1915/ 
provides  for  a  State  Budget  Board  of  seven  members,  —  the  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor,  the  two  chairmen  of  the  appropriation 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  preceding  legislative 
Assembly,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  State  Auditor  and  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Governor  is  chairman  of  the  Board  and  the 
State  Auditor  is  the  secretary. 

The  usual  provisions  are  found  requiring  that  heads  of  depart- 
ments, commissions  and  institutions  shall  submit  their  estimates 
to  the  Auditor,  who  in  turn  presents  them  to  the  Budget  Board. 
After  the  estimates  have  been  received  by  the  Budget  Board,  it  then 
submits  to  the  Legislature,  not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of  the 
session,  a  tentative  budget  showing  the  appropriations  which  it  recom- 
mends and  the  anticipated  revenues  to  meet  the  same.  The  original 
requests  of  the  various  officers  and  hoards  must  be  included  in  every 
case  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  amounts  allowed  by  the 
Budget  Board. 

Form  and  Contents.  —  The  law  requires  that  the  budget  shall  con- 
tain not  only  estimates  for  current  expenses  but  also  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  upon  the  funded  debt  of  the  State  and  for  the 
general  sinking  funds,  the  intention  being  to  make  the  budget  in- 
clude all  of  the  annual  charges  upon  the  treasury. 

There  is  no  provision  requiring  the  submission  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill  as  a  part  of  the  budget,  nor  are  there  any  limitations  upon 
the  Legblature  in  dealing  with  the  proposed  appropriations. 

In  1917  the  Legislature  of  South  Dakota  created  a  Budget  Board 
with  powers  and  duties  similar  to  that  of  North  Dakota.  This 
Board  is  composed  of  the  Governor-elect,  the  Auditor,  the  chairman 
of  the  Tax  Commission,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  on  appropriations.  Any  vacancy  is  to  be  filled  by  the 
Governor-elect.^ 

Budget  Law  of  Washington  —  State  Board  of  FiTiance.* 
The  budget  law  of  Washington,  which  was  adopted  in  1915,  is  in 
general  similar  to  that  of  North  Dakota,  the  chief  diiference  being 
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that  provision  is  made  for  a  small  ex-officio  board  of  three  members 
instead  of  a  large  body,  as  in  the  former  State.  The  preparation  of 
the  budget  is  intrusted  to  a  State  Board  of  Finance,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  State  Auditor  and  the  State  Treasurer. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  Washington  law  is  the  require- 
ment that  copies  of  the  budget  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the 
Legislature  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  convening  of  that  body 
instead  of  at  the  be^nning  of  the  session,  as  is  the  practice  in  most  of 
the  other  States.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  give  the 
members  more  time  to  become  acquainted  with  matters  that  are  to 
be  referred  to  them. 

Vervumt  Budget  Law  —  Staie  Budget  Committee.^ 
Vermont  is  the  only  New  England  State  except  Connecticut  which 
has  adopted  a  budget  system  for  the  control  of  public  expenditures. 
A  law  enacted  in  1915  provides  for  a  State  Budget  Committee  com- 
posed of  the  Governor,  Auditor,  State  Treasurer,  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Senate,  chairman  of  the  appropriation  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of 
the  House  and  the  State  Purchasing  Agent.  The  Governor  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  Auditor  is  the  secretary. 

PreaenMion  and  Preparation  of  EstiTnates.  ^-  All  heads  of  depart- 
ments, boards,  institutions,  etc.,  are  required  during  the  month  of 
October  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  Budget  Committee  the 
amoimts  required  by  their  departments  for  the  ensuing  two  years  and 
the  amounts  appropriated  and  expended  for  the  current  year  and  for 
the  two  preceding  fiscal  periods.  All  estimates  are  to  be  presented 
on  blanks  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  Committee  and  shall  show 
the  needs  of  the  department  under  the  heads  of  (1)  salaries  and 
wages;  (2)  permanent  improvements;  (3)  all  other  expenditures; 
and  (4)  contingencies.  Provision  is  further  made  that  in  addition  to 
requests  from  State  officials,  the  Budget  Committee  shall  also  receive 
statements  from  any  individual,  corporation,  association  or  institu- 
tion  desiring  an  appropriation.  Any  person  having  a  claim  against 
the  State  is  likewise  requested  to  file  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
such  claim,  which  shall  be  included  in  the  budget. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  eliminate  the  practice  of  filing  requests  for 
appropriations  directly  with  the  Legislature  by  including  the  limita- 

>  AOt  and  fiuolMi  d/  ftTTmnl,  mS,  No.  IB,  pp.  87-Sl. 
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tion  that  "no  State  officer,  department  or  institution  shall  apply  to 
the  Legislature  for  any  appropriation  unless  the  request  for  the  same 
has  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  (Budget)  Committee  in 
accordance  with  the  provi^ons  of  this  act;  unless  the  occasion  for 
such  request  shall  have  arisen  subsequent  to  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  year  next  preceding  the  session  of  the  Legislature  at  which 
the  same  is  requested."' 

Review  of  EaHmatee.  —  As  soon  as  all  requests  have  been  filed,  the 
Budget  Committee  reviews  the  same  and  prepares  a  budget  which 
shows  the  items  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  each  department  for 
the  ensuing  biennial  period,  together  with  an  itemized  statement  of 
the  revenues  which  it  is  expected  will  be  received.  The  Committee 
may  revise,  increase,  decrease  or  eliminate  the  sum  requested  by  any 
department,  but  wherever  there  is  any  difference  between  the  re- 
quests filed  by  a  department  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  is  required  to  give  its  reasons  for  such 
differences.  In  order  that  the  Legislature  may  have  complete  data 
upon  which  to  base  its  action,  provision  is  made  that  the  tentative 
budget  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  each  depart- 
ment for  the  current  fiscal  period  and  the  two  preceding  periods,  and 
also  an  itemized  statement  of  the  amounts  of  all  unexpended  balances 
of  former  appropriations. 

The  budget  report,  when  completed,  must  be  printed  and  sent  to 
each  member-elect  of  the  incoming  Legislature  and  to  the  clerk  of 
each  town  before  December  10;  and  when  the  Legislature  con- 
venes and  has  organized,  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  newly  organized 
committee  on  the  budget. 

FtTuU  Revision  and  Stibmission  of  Bvdget.  —  Since  the  houses  of 
the  incoming  Legislature  may  appoint  new  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees on  finance,  ways  and  means,  and  appropriations,  and  thus 
change  the  membership  of  the  budget  committee  which  drew  up  the 
tentative  budget,  the  act  provides  that  the  newly  formed  Budget 
Committee  shall  have  power  to  review  the  budget  as  originally  pre- 
pared. With  this  end  in  view,  provision  is  made  that  the  newly 
formed  Budget  Committee  shall  at  the  beginning  of  the  legislative 
session  receive  the  tentative  budget  from  the  outgoing  committee 
and  after  examination  shall  make  such  revision  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable and  draw  up  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  estimated  in- 
come and  expenditures  as  finally  agreed  upon. 

■  AeU  and  AuoIki  tf  rermonl.  MS,  No.  2S,  tecA.  t. 
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Althougli  there  is  no  requirement  tliat  a  general  appropriation  bill 
should  accompany  the  budji^t,  it  is  provided  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee shall,  as  soon  as  the  time  for  the  introduction  of  measures  in 
the  Legislature  has  expired,  prepare  a  schedule  of  all  amounts  con- 
templated to  be  appropriated  by  the  various  bills  introduced  to  that 
date,  together  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Budget  Committee 
as  to  the  advisability  of  the  same.  As  soon  as  the  Legislature  has 
disposed  of  the  proposed  appropriations,  such  of  them  as  have  been 
passed  shall  be  included  by  the  Budget  Committee  in  a  single  budget 
bill,  which  shall  contain  all  the  expenditures  of  the  State  for  the 
ensuing  biennial  period,  and  which  shall  be  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  its  consideration,  revision  and  final  passage.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  all  appropriations  are  brought  together  into  a  consolidated 
appropriation  act  instead  of  being  scattered  among  a  number  of 
separate  statutes,  as  is  done  in  Massachusetts. 

New  York  Budget  Late,  1916} 

The  recent  New  York  budget  system  presents  some  points  of 
difference  from  those  of  the  other  States  described  above.  After 
experimenting  with  a  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Wisconsin,  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1916 
adopted  a  budget  law  which  merely  strengthens  the  ordinary  legisla- 
tive process  of  dealing  with  appropriations. 

The  authorities  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  budget  in  New 
York  are  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Assembly.  These  committees  acting  jpintly 
or  separately  are  required  not  later  than  March  15  to  prepare  the 
budget  of  annual  expenditures  and  revenues  and  submit  it  to  their 
respective  houses.  Provision  b  also  made  that  the  Governor  shall 
likewise  submit  to  each  house  of  the  Legislature  a  statement  of  the 
total  amount  of  appropriations  desired  by  each  department,  commis- 
sion, office,  etc.,  and  may  make  such  recommendations  as  he  sees  fit 
as  to  additions  or  reductions.  The  chief  budget-making  authorities, 
however,  are  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  The  part  given  to  the  Governor  is  no  more  than  he  al- 
ready possessed,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  and  rec- 
ommendation of  the  budget  is  assigned  to  the  legislative  committees. 

1  Law  of  New  York,  IH8,  obspter  130. 
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Siaff  Atrutanee.  —  In  order  that  the  two  committees  may  perform 
the  functions  of  a  budget  conmiittee,  the  law  provides  that  they  shall 
be  continued  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature;  that  their  respec- 
tive chairmen  may  appoint  sub-committees  to  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed,  and  that  each  committee  shall  have  a  special 
staff,  the  duties  of  which  are  to  compile  intormatioa  and  data,  make 
investigations  and  examinations,  and  aid  the  committees  generaUy  in 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget  and  in  the  performance  of  their 
other  duties. 

LegiaUiiive  Procedure  on  Appropriation  Measurea.  —  After  the  esti- 
mates have  been  received  and  adjusted,  the  committees  are  required 
to  supplement  them  with  a  single  bill  providing  for  the  appropriations 
that  are  recommended.  The  law  goes  into  considerable  detail  as  to 
the  procedure  according  to  which  appropriation  bills  shall  be  passed, 
and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  New  York  system  is  superior  to 
those  of  most  other  States  with  the  exception  of  Maryland. 

In  the  first  place  the  appropriation  bill  must  remain  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  Senate  and  on  the  order  of  second 
reading  in  the  Assembly  for  its  consideration  at  least  five  full  legisla^ 
tive  days,  and  on  each  of  these  days  shall  be  the  special  order  of  the 
day.  All  meetings  of  either  house  for  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill  must  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  New  York  budget  law  also  diifers  from  those  of  the  other 
States  in  placing  limitations  on  the  Le^slature.  It  is  provided  that 
while  the  bill  is  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  Senate  or 
OS  the  order  of  second  reading  in  the  Assembly,  it  may  be  amended 
either  by  inserting  additional  items  or  by  increasing,  reducing  or 
eliminating  items,  but  on  third  reading  no  amendments  are  in  order 
except  to  reduce  or  eliminate  an  item  without  unanimous  consent. 
The  purpose  of  these  provisions  is  to  give  the  appropriation  measures 
ample  consideration  and  publicity  and  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
"tacking"  on  measures  to  the  general  appropriation  bill. 

Illinois  Budget  System.^ 
The  State  of  Illinois  in  1913  attacked  the  problem  of  budget- 
making  from  a  point  of  view  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
typical  budget  system.    In  that  year  the  General  Assembly  adopted 

>  AnnaliBfAmtrican  AeaJ4inr  o/ FalUiai  an  J  SaciiU  Scittut,  Sovraabtt,  19St,  John  A.  Fsirlia, "  BndaM 
)MlM>d*intUiniua,"pp.SC~<IO:  udFinleTF.Ball,  "Illiiioi«Budcat,"pp.TS-84.  Bea tlm lUinait  Buittl, 
Ifllf-lt. 
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an  act  creating  a  Legislative  Keference  Bureau  and  assigned  to  that 
bureau  the  duty  of  preparing,  printing  and  dbtributing  a  detailed 
budget  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature.  Although  this  marked  a  step 
in  the  proper  direction,  the  £rst  budget  which  was  prepared  was  a 
mass  of  detailed  items  not  very  well  classified  and  more  likely  to 
bewilder  than  to  enlighten  the  appropriation  committees.* 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  1917  an  administra- 
tive code  was  enacted  which  displaced  the  old  system  and  provided 
for  a  more  complete  centralization  in  the  matter  of  budget'^naking. 
According  to  this  act,  which  became  effective  on  July  1,  1917,  the 
newly  created  Department  of  Finance  under  the  supervision  of  a 
director  appointed  by  the  Governor  is  given  the  duty  of  revising 
the  estimates  of  the  various  departments  and  preparing  a  budget 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Governor  at 
the  be^nning  of  each  biennial  session.* 

Oregon  Budget  Law.' 

Oregon,  has  also  made  some  advance  in  furnishing  the  Legislature 
with  more  complete  information  as  to  appropriations,  although  not 
possessing  a  complete  budget  system. 

Under  the  Oregon  statute,  which  was  enacted  in  1913,  the  heads  of 
departments  are  required  to  file  their  requests  for  appropriations 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  who  prepares  the  budget.  The  law  does 
not  give  the  Secretary  authority  to  make  recommendations,  but 
merely  directs  him  to  compile  the  estimates  in  systematic  form,  to- 
gether with  comparative  data.  The  Secretary  submits  his  tabulation 
to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  to  the  Governor,  and  the 
Governor  is  also  required  to  present  the  tabulation  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  with  such  recommendations  as  he  deems  proper. 
Thus  the  Oregon  law  makes  the  Secretary  of  State  responsible  for  the 
preparation  and  tabulation  of  estimates  and  their  initial  submission 
to  the  Legislature,  but  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  also  trans- 
mit the  budget  with  such  general  recommendations  as  he  personally 
thinks  advisable. 

'  ^niuli  (•/  AmtTican  ABad4my  of  Paiaical  and  Social  Scima,  NovamlMr,  IVIS,  Jotm  A.  Fairlie. 
"Budcrt  HMhodi  ia  Dliiioi*,"  pp.  gS-M. 

•  "Tba  Civil  Adminiitrtlive  Cofie,"  enaattA  by  the  Itlinois  Genet&l  Ausmbly  and  appmved  March 
7.  I«17,  Hcto.  31-38.  Laai  0/  lainoit.  1917,  p.  3t. 

'  CdurulLauia/Orvim,  ICIJ,  sbspterlU.  Atn  Eatimntc  of  Elpeitditura  (Budget).  StBta  of  OncoD, 
1«1S-1S.   Aim  letUts  (rom  Ur.  T.  B.  Kay.  Stat«  Tnuurtr.  Auiuit  30, 1«ie. 
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the  next  tiro  v^an.  At  the  jame  time  the  Cociptroiler  is  reqnired  to 
i'lfcrnh  t""*  the  OoverTior  a  itatemect  ihowinz  eaiza  available  a^^wt^ni- 
Aticr.  Kala.v%  and  the  receipts  and  expeodftoies  of  each  ai^n^wia- 
tK>ri  w^y.iirit  f'.r  the  precedina  two  vear?.  AH  petsocs  having  cUims 
WtMTiXt.  t\iK  .State  v-hicrb  require  legi^Iathe  actioQ  are  required  to 
pr*«T,t  them  to  the  Comptroller,  with  a  itatement  <A  the  amount 
and  the  farti  on  which  the;.'  are  based. 

The  Tennessee  budget  law  containf  several  feaimes  not  fooDd  in 
the  lawi  of  other  States.  The  Budget  Commission  is  required  to 
\uM  piihlie  hearinga,  and  shall  innte  the  Governor-elect  and  mem- 
l^en  'A  the  I.e^^l3ture  to  anend.  It  shall  prepare  a  tentative  budget 
ark]  ftend  printed  copies  to  each  member  <^  the  Legistanire.  Later 
when  the  I^gi/ilature  assembles,  the  Governor  as  chairmaD  (A  the 
hiwlget  CVmimBi^ion  15  to  transmit  the  budget  in  its  final  fram.  This 
nhall  \fH  frftnuUiereti  at  joint  public  sessions  of  the  appropriation  cchd- 
mittee<t  o(  the  two  houses,  and  the  Budget  Commission  shall  have  the 
right  U>  attend  and  be  heard  on  all  mattns  coming  before  such  j<nnt 
sessi'/na, 

V.    The  Bostox  SEGSECATEn  Budget. 

American  cities  have  been  much  more  radical  than  the  States  in 
intrcxlucing  budget  methods,  and  since  the  financial  problems  ot  a 
large  metropolitan  city  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  State 
ft  brief  review  of  the  new  segregated  budget  sj'stem  of  Boston  will 
perhap.4  be  of  fu^me  value. 

MayftT  iniiiatet  Budget.  —  The  Boston  Charter  Amendments  of 
]0(iO  establish  an  "executive  budget,"  the  provision  being  that  "all 

>  PvUic  A<U  of  roinuKC.  I»I7,  ebtffUn  U«. 
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appropriations,  other  than  for  school  purposes,  to  be  met  from 
taxes,  revenue  or  any  source  other  than  loans  shall  originate  with 
the  mayor,  who  within  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  shall  submit  to  the  city  council  the  annual  budget  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  city  and  county,  and  may  submit  thereafter  supple- 
mentary budgets  until  such  time  as  the  tax  rate  for  the  year  shall 
have  been  fixed." 

The  mayor  not  only  initiates-  the  budget,  but  the  power  of  the 
council  in  considering  the  same  is  somewhat  restricted.  According 
to  the  charter,  the  council  may  reduce  or  reject  any  item  in  the 
budget,  but  may  not  increase  or  add  to  the  same  without  the  mayor's 
consent. 

Lump-ntm  Method.  —  Prior  to  1916  the  method  of  preparing  the 
annual  budget  was  inadequate  to  secure  proper  control  over  ex- 
penditures. Although  uniform  estimate  sheets  were  provided  for, 
some  departments  did  not  use  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  did 
not  meet  their  requirements,  and  presented  their  requ^ts  in  some 
other  form.  The  department  heads  were  not  fully  examined  as  to 
their  estimates,  and  competent  analyses  were  not  made  of  the  same. 
Moreover,  the  examinations  that  were  made  were  generally  with 
reference  only  to  the  total  amounts  requested  and  not  to  the  items 
in  detail.  The  greatest  defect  was  that  appropriations  were  made 
in  lump  sum  instead  of  itemized  form. ' 

The  "lump  sum"  budget  system  as  used  in  Boston  prior  to  1916 
disclosed  many  shortcomings.  It  afforded  no  real  protection  against 
the  use  of  funds  for  purposes  other  thaa  those  for  which  they  were 
granted,  and  did  not  prove  a  dependable  check  upon  the  tendency 
of  department  heads  to  exceed  their  appropriations. ' 

New  Segregated  Budget.  —  The  weakness  of  the  "lump  sum" 
method  of  appropriating  funds  was  recognized,  with  the  result  that 
a  special  budget  commission  was  appointed  by  the  mayor.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1915,  this  commission  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
segregated  budget  system  which  was  adopted  and  put  into  operation 
commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  1916.  * 

Under  the  new  system  provision  is  made  for  a  set  of  uniform 
estimate  sheets  to  be  filled  out  by  the  heads  of  departments  or  divi- 
sions showing  their  requests  for  appropriations  itemized  under  the 

n  Betntftted  Budiat  SyaUm,"  Betlan  Cilfi  Kmiri,  1814, 
nnuol  Bvdatt.  Boatoa,  Uus.,  Ontobar  1,  lllS. 
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general  headings  of  personal  service,  service  other  than  personal, 
equipment,  supplies,  materials,  special  items  and  incidental  ex- 
penditures, together  with  comparative  data  as  to  the  appropriations 
and  expenditures  of  the  previous  year. 

Revmon  of  Ettimatei.  —  As  soon  as  the  estimate  sheets  have  been 
received  they  are  gone  over  carefully  by  the  budget  commissioner 
and  mayor  and  revised  so  as  to  bring  the  total  within  the  exact 
amount  that  can  be  raised  under  the  law.  The  estimates  are  then 
put  in  the  form  of  an  appropriation  ordinance  and  presented  to  the 
city  council  where  they  are  considered  by  the  council  sitting  as  the 
committee  on  appropriations, 

"Hie  Finance  Commission,  through  its  investigators,  studies  each 
department's  estimates  as  revised  by  the  mayor  and  sends  to  the 
dty  council  a  typewritten  report  on  each  item.  With  these  reports 
at  hand  the  council  holds  hearings  and  questions  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  or  theu'  representatives  on  each  item,  sometimes  at 
great  length.  In  1916  the  council  abo  had  the  services  of  a  special 
investigator  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  up  any  facts  or  information 
which  the  members  of  the  council  desired.  When  all  the  department 
heads  had  been  heard  and  a  counter  report  from  them  received  in 
answer  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Finance  Commission,  the  committee 
on  appropriations  went  through  the  schedules  other  than  the  payroll 
schedule,  cutting  oS  as  much  as  it  saw  fit.  The  payroll  schedule  waa 
then  reduced  to  the  amount  which  it  was  thought  would  bring  it 
within  the  power  of  the  department  head  to  operate  hb  force  effi- 
ciently and  economically.  The  budget  was  then  passed  by  the 
council  and  accepted  by  the  mayor. 

Resists.  —  Thus  it  is  seen  that  Boston  has  developed  a  system 
which  provides  for  a  much  greater  degree  of  control  over  expend!- 
tures.  After  a  year's  experience  under  the  segregated  budget  the 
administration  and  department  heads  are  almost  unanimous  in  favor 
of  it. 

VI.    Results  under  Budget  Systems. 

Since  most  of  the  budget  laws  have  been  adopted  during  the  last 
two  years  it  is  too  early  to  draw  very  definite  conclusions  as  to  re- 
sults except  in  one  or  two  instances.  Certain  general  tendencies  and 
observations,  however,  may  be  noted. 
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In  Ohio,  which  has  had  about  b9  long  an  experience  with  a  budget 
system  as  any  State,  there  appears  to  have  been  considerable  im- 
provement. As  described  above,  the  Governor  is  responsible  for  the 
initiation  of  the  budget.  In  pursuance  of  statutory  authority  he  has 
appointed  an  expert  Budget  Commissioner  to  assemble  information 
and  prepare  the  budget.  In  fact  the  first  budget,  which  was  pre- 
sented in  1915,  was  almost  wholly  the  recommendation  of  the 
Budget  Commissioner,  and  although  the  Governor  made  a  few 
criticisms  and  suggestions  it  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  as  a 
recommendation  from  the  Commissioner  rather  than  from  the 
Governor.  Experience  showed  that  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  give  the 
budget  more  definite  executive  sanction,  with  the  result  that  the 
1917  budget  was  submitted  directly  by  the  Governor  after  having 
been  prepared  by  the  Budget  Commissioner.* 

Although  the  budget  is  merely  advisory  in  Ohio  and  does  not  in- 
volve any  limitations  upon  the  Legislature,  it  is  reported  that  the 
finance  committee  accepts  its  recommendations  as  "prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  departments'  needs  and  they  are  increased  only  after 
a  clear  case  has  been  made  by  the  departments  showing  them  to  be 
insufficient.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  in  itself  goes  a  long  way 
towards  securmg  economy  and  efficiency  and  stopping  'pork-barrel' 
appropriations." '  According  to  the  present  Budget  Commissioner, 
"the  results  obtained  by  the  budget  system  in  thb  State  have  been 
specific  appropriations  with  sufficient  fiexibility  to  take  care  of  the 
same.  By  thb  plan  smaller  appropriations  in  the  aggregate  can  be 
made  for  the  needs  of  the  State  without  impairing  in  any  way  the 
efficiency  of  the  departments  and  institutions."  *  The  Director  of 
the  Ohio  Institute  for  Public  Efficiency  states  that  "  the  first  Budget 
Commissioner  is  reported  to  have  been  able  by  hb  review  of  the  de- 
partmental estimates  to  reduce  them  by  almost  a  million  dollars. 
Reductions  of  lesser  amounts  are  reported  to  have  been  made  by  his 


worUna  o(  Ohio  Budast  nannd  thnugb  letUn  from  E.  U.  FuUinctoD,  Budcrt 
3[  Ohio;  and  from  Wm.  T.  DoniJdiOD,  AjMtiuit  Budgat  Commugwnra,  Autiut  ud 
I:  from  SutaAuditor;  Dinotoraf  Ohio  InatitutaforPubUoEffioiBDey.CDluinbui,  Ohio; 
BMTrtuy  of  CiDdanBId  Chamber  of  Cammun;  and  Dr.  8,  Oala  Lowrie,  Univanil;  ol  Cinaiiiuti. 

•  "ExBoutiTa  Budoat,  UlT-ia,"  lubmitMd  by  Oorasor  lamn  U.  Cai. 
>  Com  mu  nioatioa  frT>m  Aaaiatant  Budget  Commlwkmn.  Aocittt,  1^10. 

•  CoDunuidaatian  fmm  Budcat  ComminiaDar,  Septambsr  1,  1110. 

•  Communioation  from  R.  E.  UUm,  I>inetor  of  Ohio  lutituta  for  Fublio  Effimeooy,  Columbui,  Ohio, 
~  u  8,  ISII. 
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On  the  whole,  the  general  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Ohio  budget 
system  is  favorable.  The  chief  criticisms  are  that  the  first  budget 
was  not  made  an  executive  recommendation  as  the  law  intended,  and 
that  the  appropriation  bills  as  finally  enacted  were  ovei>itemized, 
especially  those  in  regard  to  salaries  and  wages.  The  fonner  objec- 
tion has  been  removed  by  the  budget  which  Governor  Cox  has 
recently  submitted  to  the  Legislature;  while  the  rigidity  of  itemised 
appropriations  has  been  reduced  by  providing  for  a  system  of 
transfers  under  the  direction  of  a  controlling  board  made  up  of  the 
Budget  Commissioner,  the  Auditor  of  the  State,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  finance  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Wisconsin. 

In  Wisconsin,  where  the  budget  system  has  been  in  actual  operation 
since  July  1,  1913,  the  Governor's  office  has  the  following  statement 
to  make:'  — 

Prior  to  this  time  (1913)  a  single  department  might  have  one  or  a  dozen 
appropriations  for  the  same  purpose,  as,  for  example,  the  department  would  have 
an  appropriation  for  the  general  running  expenses;  likewise  appropriations  for 
the  salaries  of  the  commissioners  and  another  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of 
clerks.  In  the  case  of  almost  every  department,  board  and  oommission,  in 
addition  to  the  appropriations  of  stated  amounts,  they  were  furnished  station- 
ery, office  supplies,  post^e,  etc.,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property. 
In  the  matter  of  printing,  they  were  likewise  required  to  be  furnished  unlimited 
amounts  by  the  State  Printing  Board.  In  consequence  of  this  system,  or  pos- 
sibly lack  of  system,  departments,  boards  and  commissions  were  little  concerned 
with  the  cost  of  printing  or  the  cost  of  stationery  and  office  supplies,  as  these 
amounts  did  not  appear  chained  against  their  accounts. 

The  budget  plan  urns  to  put  all  State  boards,  departments  and  commissions, 
wherever  practicable,  upon  a  limited  appropriation  basis;  all  expenses  incurred 
by  a  department,  board  or  commission  being  chargeable  to  its  particular  appro- 
priatioQ.  Under  the  budget  plan,  appropriations  are  divided  into  three  main 
classes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  expenditure,  namely:  (1)  operation,  to 
cover  the  running  expenses  of  the  board,  department  or  commission;  (2)  capital, 
for  the  purpose  of  new  property;  and  (3)  maintenance,  for  the  upkeep  of  per^ 
manent  property.  By  makii^  appropriations  under  these  three  main  headings, 
legislative  control  over  appropriations  is  obtained,  in  that  the  law  does  not 
permit  the  expenditure  of  either  capital  or  maintenance  appropriations  for 
operating  purposes. 

In  speaking  of  the  budget  system  in  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  has 

resulted  in  savings  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  that  the  system  demands  greater 
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accountability.  Every  two  years,  the  budget  is  submitted  to  tlie  Legislature. 
In  this  budget  are  contained  the  actual  disbutsements  as  made  from  previous 
appropriations.  The  departments,  knowing  that  they  will  be  called  to  account 
by  the  Legislature,  are,  as  a  rule,  more  careful  to  see  that  the  letter  and  intent 
of  the  law  ia  carried  out.  The  Auditor  of  State  can  likewise  make  a  stricter 
audit  of  the  accounts  in  that  he  has  definite  information  before  him  as  to  the 
real  purpose  of  the  appropriation.  Before  a  bill  is  passed  for  payment,  it  is 
deteimined  whether  or  not  this  particular  expenditure  was  included  in  the  de- 
partment budget. 

The  budget  system  has  introduced  a  reform  in  procedure  which  likewise  results 
in  saving  to  the  State.  Fonnerly,  during  the  legislative  session,  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  heads  of  departments  to  lobby  for  their  particular  appropriation 
measures.  This  has  been  done  away  with  to  a  very  large  ext«tit.  The  majority 
of  the  departments,  after  their  budgets  have  been  submitted  to  this  office,  pay 
very  httle  attention  to  the  same  until  they  are  called  to  the  Joint  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature. 

At  the  present  time,  I  think  we  can  say  there  is  not  a  single  department  that 
is  opposed  to  the  budget  system.  We  still  have  problems  before  us  to  be  solved 
in  connection  with  the  system.  It  is  still  a  question  as  to  just  how  rigidly  de- 
partm^ts  should  be  tied  up  in  their  appropriations. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Control,  which  has  charge  of  the 
fifteen  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State,  involving 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  annual  appropriar 
tions  and  the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  many  improvements  in  financial  administration  have 
resulted  from  the  introduction  of  the  budget  system.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Control  expresses  the  view  that  "  the  budget  system 
results  in  a  closer  accounting  and  better  means  of  fixing  responsibil- 
ity. Under  a  budget  system  there  should  be  an  efficient  accounting 
system.  Within  the  last  three  years  we  have  put  in  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  modern  accounting  system  for  State  institutions  that 
is  in  existence,  and  we  find  that  the  combined  budget  system  and 
new  accounting  system  work  out  very  satisfactorily. 

"  When  appropriations  are  made  in  a  lump  sum  the  Legislature  has 
DO  information  as  to  the  details  or  the  detailed  expenditures.  When 
appropriations  are  made  under  the  budget  system  the  detail  of  the 
budget  shows  the  amount  to  be  expended  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  institutions." ' 

On  the  other  hand,  criticism  has  been  made  as  to  the  divided 
responsibility  involved  in  the  Wisconsin  budget  system,  and  also  as 

'  livtta  (mm  U.  J.  Tspiuiu,  SeoreUry  of  Wuconun  Stata  Board  of  Control,  Beptsmbar  S,  IIIO. 
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to  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs  in  presenting  the  budget 
for  1915-17  did  not  make  d^nite  recommendations,  but  merely  tab- 
ulated the  requests  as  filed  with  it.  In  making  the  appropriation  for 
1913-17,  for  example,  it  is  reported  that  the  legislative  committees 
and  the  Gcn'emor  attempted  to  outdo  one  another  in  recommendbig 
retreocbment  nith  the  result  that  the  departments  were  granted 
rather  meagre  allowances.  Before  the  I9I3  session  of  the  Legislature 
had  ended  it  was  necessai^',  therefore,  to  proWde  for  an  emergency 
fund,  unlimited  in  amount,  from  which  additional  funds  might  be 
drawn  upon  certification  of  a  board  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the 
Secretarj-  of  State,  and  the  State  Treasurer.' 


California. 

California  has  not  established  a  budget  sj-stem  by  statute,  but  the 
Governor  by  executive  authorit\-  has  introduced  a  plan  which  b  re- 
ported to  have  produced  satisfactorj-  results. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  1915-16 
budget  are  of  interest  as  an  illustration  of  the  improvements  that 
have  been  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  a  budget  sj-stem.  The 
requests  for  appropriations  as  submitted  by  the  heads  of  departments 
and  institutions  for  the  period  of  1915-16  amounted  to  $17,365,776. 
As  a  result  of  its  review  and  adjustment  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Controller  cut  these  requests  to  815,458,200,  or  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000.  Requests  for  special  appropriations  totaled 
$11,334,405,  but  only  $3,981,426  was  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Control,  or  $7,352,978  less  than  was  asked  for.  This  severe  pruning 
was  a  result  of  a  very  painstaking  investigation,  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol and  the  Controller  always  having  in  mind  the  probable  income 
of  the  State  and  the  needs  of  the  d^artments.  The  Legislature,  in- 
stead of  adding  to  the  budget  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Contrtd, 
made  a  slight  reduction,  so  that  the  general  and  special  appropriation 
bills  as  finally  passed  by  that  body  totaled  $341,216  less  than  the 
budget  recommendations,  which  in  the  words  of  the  Controller  "was 
hewing  pretty  close  to  the  line."  * 

>  InConsstioii  obtAinod  (ram  lypewritlaa  nport  od  file  id  office  of  MuBchiuetU  Superriior  of  Admin- 
lltntkm.  Ssplembei,  ISIS. 

>  JohnF,  Nnylui,  "  CaM!otBii'tBtMeBudtet,"  in  Aanali  0/ AmrricanAcaiitnt  efPilitkal  and  SacU 
Seitna,  November.  IfllS.  pp.  it-n.  Also  letter  from  Ur.  Joho  S.  Chunben.  SuleContiollerof  CaliiocDia: 
■ml  uldr<n  delivered  by  th*  Contralkr  b«[ore  the  Nitioiu]  Tu  AHButioa  >t  8u  FnnoiMO  in  int. 
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Conclusion. 
The  above  smmnary  of  results  in  those  States  where  budgets  have 
been  actually  prepared  and  submitted  indicates  that  the  following 
has  been  accomplished:  (1)  the  Legislature  is  provided  with  more 
complete  information  as  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  State; 
(2)  "logrolHng"  has  been  reduced;  (3)  greater  control  over  and  re- 
sponsibility for  expenditures  is  made  possible;  (4)  improved  account- 
ing methods  have  accompanied  the  introduction  of  a  budget  system; 
and  (5)  the  finances  of  the  State  in  general  are  conducted  on  a  more 
businesslike  basis.  Whether  or  not  the  preparation  and  initiation  of 
the  budget  should  be  intrusted  to  the  Governor  alone  or  to  a  board  or 
committee,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  powers  of  the  L^alature 
should  be  restricted  are  open  questions,  but  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  an  "executive  budget,"  which  would  place  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  Governor. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  PROVISIONS. 
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Governor. 
Budget  Committee. 
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Filing  of  E»limalea.  —  In  all  of  the  States,  the  Jieads  of  departments,  c 
Bions,  boards  and  institutions  are  required  to  file  estimates  of  appropriations 
with  the  Governor  or  budget  board  or  other  officer.  In  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
New  Meinco,  New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia  not  only  department  heads  but 
also  the  Lcpslature  and  the  judiciarj-  must  file  requests. 
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In  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Vennont  and  Washington  provision  is 
made  that  all  requests  must  be  presented  on  uniform  blanks  furnished  for  that 
purpose.  In  New  Jersey  and  Vermont  the  infonnation  which  the  estimates  must 
contain  is  more  or  less  definitely  prescribed. 

The  State  Auditor  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Washington  is 
required  to  provide  the  Governor  or  budget  board  with  information  as  to  antici- 
pated revenues  and  other  financial  data,  while  in  Tennessee  this  duty  is  laid 
upon  the  Comptroller. 

Investigation  and  Revision  of  Estimates.  —  After  the  estimates  have  been  re- 
ceived the  Governor  or  budget  board  reviews  them  and  submits  a  budget  of 
annual  appropriations  and  revenue  together  with  recommendations  as  to  the 
same.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  Oregon,  where  the  Secretary  of 
State  merely  UAulaUs  the  estimated  expenditures  and  revenues  wilhoiit  r-ecom' 
mendalion,  and  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  Legislative  Reference  Librarian 
performs  a  similar  function.  In  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  Vermont,  when- 
ever the  amount  recommended  is  different  from  that  requested  by  the  depart- 
ment or  from  the  amount  appropriated  in  previous  years,  reason  for  such  differ- 
ences must  be  set  forth. 

In  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Vennont  and  Washington,  the  budget-making 
authority  is  given  special  powers  of  investigation  and  examination  in  order  to 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  the  various  requests.  In  Connecticut,  North 
Dakota,  Maryland  and  Vermont  public  hearings  may  te  held  at  which  heads  of 
departments  may  appear  to  explain  their  requests.  In  Tennessee  public  hearings 
must  be  held. 

Special  Staff  provided  for.  —  The  New  York  law  provides  for  a  special  staff 
to  assist  the  legislative  committees  in  preparing  the  budget;  while  in  New  Jersey 
the  Governor  may  appoint  State  officers  together  with  not  more  than  two  as- 
sistants to  form  a  special  committ«e  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him.  In  most 
of  the  other  States  provision  is  made  that  expert  and  clerical  assistance  may  be 
obtained. 

When  arid  how  the  Bitdget  mugi  be  9^ibmitted  to  (he  Legidature.  —  The  usual 
provision  is  that  the  budget  must  be  submitted  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative 
session.  In  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Washington 
and  West  Virginia,  the  date  on  or  before  which  the  budget  shall  be  subnaitted 
is  definitely  specified.  In  most  cases  this  must  be  within  two  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  the  session;  in  Maryland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  budget  does 
not  have  to  be  submitted  until  twenty  days  after  the  opening  of  the  session, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  newly  elected  Governor  the  time  may  be  extended  to  thirty 
days.  In  Utah  the  Governor  must  submit  the  budget  not  later  than  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  session,  in  New  Mexico  not  later  than  the  thirtieth  day,  and 
in  Illinois  not  later  than  four  weeks. 

In  New  Jersey  and  Nebraska  the  budget  is  required  to  be  submitted  in  the 
form  of  a  special  message  from  the  Governor,  thus  giving  it  greater  executive 
sanction.  In  New  Jersey  the  provision  is  that  the  message  "shall  be  in  such 
form  that  it  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  average  citizen." 
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Form  and  Content  of  Budget.  —  The  budget  in  every  case  contains  estimates 
of  the  proposed  expenditures  and  anticipated  revenues  for  the  State  during  the 
ensuing  year  or  for  the  biennial  period  in  those  States  where  the  Legislature 
meets  only  once  in  two  years.  In  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Nebraska  and  West 
Virginia  the  form  and  content  of  the  budget  are  prescribed  in  considerable 
detail,  the  New  Jet^y  law  going  so  far  as  to  include  a  set  of  rules  and  sample 
budget  forms  at  the  end  of  the  statute. 

Provisioru  for  Consolidated  Appropriation  Bills.  —  The  Maryland  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  the  New  York  and  Utah  laws  require  that  the  budget 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  bill  providing  for  the  proposed  appropriations  clearly 
itemized.  In  New  Jersey,  although  there  is  no  provision  Bimilar  to  that  of  Mary- 
land, "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  by  the  general  appro- 
priation bill  and  it  is  the  intent  of  this  act  that  no  supplemental,  deficiency  or 
incidental  bill  shall  be  considered,"  thus  inferring  that  all  appropriations  are  to 
be  made- in  a  consolidated  measure.  The  Vermont  law  also  provides  that  all 
appropriations  shall  be  made  in  a  single  budget  bill.  Under  the  Connecticut 
law  the  Board  of  Finance  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
originate  any  bill  they  deem  necessary.  In  Massachusetts  all  appropriations 
based  upon  the  budget  to  be  paid  from  taxes  or  revenue  shall  be  incorporated 
in  a  single  bill.  In  New  Mexico  the  Governor  is  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  all  the  appropriation  bills  both  general  and  special  which  are  necessary  for 
canying  out  the  recommendations  which  he  has  made  in  his  budget.  In  West 
Virginia  the  budget  boaftl  is  required  to  submit  to  the  legislature  two  budgets, 
one  for  each  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  years.  In  the  other  States  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  a  general  budget  bill. 

Limiiaiiont  upon  Legislature  and  Legislatiee  Procedure.  —  Maryland,  New 
Mexico  and  West  Virginia  are  the  only  States  that  attempt  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  legislative  body  by  providing  tbat  the  Legislature  may  only  strike  out 
or  reduce  items  in  the  Governor's  budget.  The  Legislature  may,  however, 
initiate  appropriations  after  the  Governor's  recommendations  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  provided  that  every  such  appropriation  is  made  in  a  separate  bill. 
In  Maryland  every  such  bill  must  include  a  special  tax  levy  to  provide  the 
needed  revenue.  The  only  other  State  which  attempts  anj-thing  of  this  kind 
is  New  York,  where  the  appropriation  bill  after  it  has  been  advanced  to  third 
reading  may  not  be  amended  without  unanimous  consent  except  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  an  item. 

SuppiemerUary  Budgets.  — The  Marj-Iand  amendment  and  the  laws  of  Masaa- 
cbusctts  and  New  Jersey  recognize  that  emergencies  may  arise  after  the  budget 
has  been  submitted  necessitating  additional  appropriations.  Provision  is  tiieie- 
fore  made  that  the  Governor  may  transmit  supplementary  budgets  for  additional 
appropriations,  for  which  action  in  Marj'land  he  must  receive  the  consent  of 
the  Le^ature. 
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Appendix  B. 


MARYLAND  BUDGET  AMENDMENT. 
CoNSTmmoN  op  Maryland,  Ajrticle  III. 

Section  52,  The  General  Assembly  ehall  not  appropriate  any  money  out 
of  the  Treasury  except  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions: 

Sub-Section  A.  Every  appropriation  bill  shall  be  either  a  Bui^et  Bill,  or  a 
Supplementary  Appropiiation  Bill,  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sdb-Section  B.  First.  Within  twenty  days  after  the  convening  of  the 
General  Assembly  {except  in  the  case  of  a  newly  elected  Governor,  and  then 
within  thirty  days  after  his  inauguration),  unless  such  time  shall  be  extended  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  session  at  which  the  Budget  is  to  be  Bubmitted, 
the  Governor  shall  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  two  budgets,  one  for  each  of 
the  ensuing  fiscal  years.  Each  budget  shall  contain  a  complete  plan  of  proposed 
expenditures  and  estimated  revenues  for  the  particular  fiscal  year  to  which  it 
relates;  and  shall  show  the  estimated  surplus  or  deficit  of  revenues  at  the  end 
of  such  year.  Accompanying  each  budget  shall  be  a  statement  showing:  (1) 
The  revenues  and  expenditures  for  ea^b  of  the  two  fiscal  years  next  preceding; 
(2)  the  current  assets,  liabihties,  reserves  and  surplus  or  deficit  of  the  State;  (3) 
the  debts  and  funds  of  the  State;  (4)  an  estimate  of  the  State's  financial  condition 
as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  of  tiie  fiscal  years  covered  by  the  two  budgets 
above  provided;  (5)  any  explanation  the  Governor  may  desire  to  make  as  to  the 
important  features  of  any  budget  and  any  suggestion  as  to  methods  for  the  reduc- 
tion or  increase  of  the  State's  revenue. 

Second.  Each  budget  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  fijst  part  shall 
be  designated  "Governmental  Appropriations"  and  shall  embrace  an  itemized 
estimate  of  the  appropriations;  (1)  for  the  General  Assembly  as  certified  to  the 
Governor  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided;  (2)  for  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment; (3)  for  the  Judiciary  Department,  as  provided  by  law,  certified  to  the 
Governor  by  the  Comptroller;  (4)  to  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  the  debt  of  the  State  of  Maryland  in  conformity  with  Section  34  of  Article 
III  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  laws  enacted  in  pursuaiice  thereof;  (5)  for  the 
salaries  payable  by  the  State  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State;  (6) 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  throughout  the  state  of  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  public  schools  in  conformity  with  Article  VIII  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  with  the  laws  of  the  State;  (7)  for  such  other  purposes  as  are  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

Third.  The  second  part  shall  be  designated  "General  Appropriations"  and 
shall  include  all  other  estimates  of  appropriations. 
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The  Governor  shall  deliver  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  the  budgets 
and  a  bill  for  all  the  proposed  appropriations  of  the  budgets  clesriy  itemized  and 
classified;  and  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  shall  promptly  cause  said  bill 
to  be  introduced  therein,  and  auch  bill  shall  be  known  as  the  "Budget  Bill." 
The  Governor  may,  before  finn.1  action  thereon  by  the  General  Assembly  amend 
or  supplement  either  of  said  budgets  to  correct  an  oversight,  or  in  case  of  an 
emergency,  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  delivering  such  an 
amendment  or  supplement  to  the  presiding  officers  of  both  houses;  and  such 
amendment  or  supplement  shall  thereby  become  a  part  of  said  budget  bill  as  an 
addition  to  the  items  of  said  bill  or  as  a  modification  of  or  a  substitute  for  any 
item  of  said  biU  such  amendment  or  supplement  may  affect. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  not  amend  the  Budget  bill  so  as  to  affect  either 
the  obligations  of  the  State  under  Section  34  of  Article  III  of  the  Conatitution, 
or  the  provision  made  by  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  system  of  public  schools,  or  the  payment  of  any  salaries  required  to 
be  paid  by  the  State  of  Maryland  by  the  Constitution  thereof;  and  the  General 
Assembly  may  amend  the  biU  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  items  therein 
relating  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  increasing  the  items  therein  relating  to 
the  judiciary,  but  except  as  hereinbefore  specified,  may  not  alter  the  said  bill 
except  to  strike  out  or  reduce  items  therein,  provided,  however,  that  the  salary 
or  compensation  of  any  public  officer  shall  not  be  decreased  during  his  term  of 
office;  and  such  bill  when  and  as  passed  by  both  houses  shall  be  a  law  immedi- 
ately without  further  action  by  the  Governor. 

Fourth.  The  Governor  and  such  representatives  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, boards,  officers  and  commissions  of  the  State  expending  or  applying  for 
State's  money,  as  have  been  designated  by  the  Governor  for  this  purpose,  shall 
have  the  right,  and  when  requested  by  either  house  of  the  Legislature,  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  appear  and  be  heard  with  respect  to  any  budget  bill  during  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  to  answer  inquiries  relative  thereto. 

Sub-Section  C.  SMppUmentary  Approprialwn  Bilh.  Neither  house  shall 
consider  other  appropriations  until  the  Budget  Bill  has  been  finally  acted  upon  by 
both  houses,  and  no  such  other  appropriation  shall  be  valid  except  in  accordance 
nith  the  provisions  following:  (1)  Every  such  appropriation  shall  be  embodied 
in  a  separate  bill  limited  to  some  single  work,  object  or  purpose  therein  stated 
and  called  herein  a  Supplementary  Appropriation  Bill;  (2)  Each  Supplementary 
Appropriation  Bill  shall  provide  the  revenue  necessary  to  pay  the  appropriation 
thereby  made  by  a  tax,  direct  or  indirect,  to  be  laid  and  collected  as  shall  be 
directed  in  said  bill;  (3)  No  Supplementary  Appropriation  Bill  shall  become  a 
law  unless  it  be  passed  in  each  house  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
members  elected;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  recorded  on  its  final  passage;  (4) 
Each  Supplementary  Appropriation  Bill  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  as  provided  in  Section  17  of  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  and  there- 
after all  the  provisbns  of  said  Section  shall  apply. 

Nothing  in  this  amendment  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the  Legislature 
from  passing  at  any  time  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  2S  of 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution  and  subject  to  the  Governor's  power  of  apfsovsl 
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as  provided  in  Section  17  of  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  an  appropriation  bill 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  any  obligation  of  the  State  of  Maryland  within 
the  protection  of  Section  10  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sub-Section  D.  General  Provisums.  If  the  budget  shall  not  have  been  finally 
acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  three  days  before  the  expiration  of  its  regular  ses- 
sion, the  Governor  may,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to,  issue  a  proclamation  extend- 
ing the  session  for  such  further  period  as  may  in  his  judgment  be  necessary  for  the 
passage  of  such  Bill;  but  no  other  matter  than  such  Bill  shall  be  considered 
during  such  extended  session  except  a  provision  for  the  cost  thereof. 

Second.  The  Governor  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  his  budget  shall  have  the 
power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  require  from  the  proper  State  of&cials,  including- 
herein  all  executive  departments,  all  executive  and  administrative  offices, 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions  and  agencies  expending  or  supervising  the  ex- 
penditure  of,  and  all  institutions  applying  for  State  moneys  and  appropriations, 
such  itemized  estimates  and  other  information,  in  such  form  and  at  such  times 
as  he  shall  direct.  The  estimates  for  the  legislative  department,  certified  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  house,  of  the  judiciary,  as  provided  by  law,  certified  by 
the  Comptroller,  and  for  the  public  schools,  as  provided  by  law,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governor,  in  such  form  and  at  such  times  as  he  shall  direct,  and  shall 
be  included  in  the  budget  without  revision. 

The  Governor  may  provide  for  public  hearings  on  all  estimates  and  may  re- 
quire the  attendance  at  such  hearings  of  representatives  of  all  agencies,  and  of  all 
institutions  applying  for  State  moneys.  After  such  public  hearings  he  may  in 
his  discretion  revise  all  estimates  except  those  for  the  legislative  and  judiciary 
departments,  aad  for  the  pubhc  schools  as  provided  by  law. 

Third.  The  Legislature  may,  from  time  to  time,  enact  such  laws,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Section,  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  its  provi- 
sions. 

Fourth.  In  the  event  of  any  inconsistency  between  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Section  and  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  provisions 
of  this  Section  shall  prevail.  But  nothing  herein  shall  in  any  manner  aftect  the 
provisions  of  Section  34  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution  or  of  any  laws  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  or  be  construed  as  preventing  the 
Governor  from  calling  extraordinary  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  as  provided  by 
Section  16  of  Article  II,  or  as  preventmg  the  Legislature  at  such  extraordinary  ' 
sessions  from  considering  any  emergency  appropriation  or  appropriations. 

If  any  item  of  any  appropriation  bill  passed  under  the  provision  of  this  Section 
shall  be  held  invalid  upon  any  ground,  such  invalidity  shall  not  aftect  the  legality 
of  the  Bill  or  of  any  other  item  on  such  Bill  or  Bills. 
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Appendix  C. 


NEW  YORK  BUDGET  STATUTE. 
Laws  of  1916,  Chapter  130. 

Section  31.  Annital  Budget.  The  finance  committee  of  the  senate  and  tlie 
wa\-8  and  means  committee  of  the  assembly,  acting  jointly  or  separately,  shall 
annually  prepare  and  submit  te  the  respective  houses,  not  later  than  March 
fifteenth,  a  budget  containing  a  complete  and  detailed  statement  of  all  appro- 
priationB  to  be  made  out  of  moneys  of  the  general  fund  in  the  state  treasury  for 
the  suppoH  and  maintenance  of  the  government  of  the  state  and  for  all  other 
purposes,  which  appropriations  or  any  part  thereof  shall  become  available  duriag 
the  period  ending  with  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Such  budget  shall  specify  the 
department,  board,  bureau,  commission,  office  or  institution  under  whose  super- 
vision or  control  the  moneys  to  be  so  appropriated  are  to  be  expended  and  the 
purposes  for  which  such  appropriatioDs  are  made.  There  ehall  be  attached  to  and 
made  a  part  of  such  budget  an  itemized  and  detailed  estimate  of  the  probable 
revenues  of  the  state  out  of  which  the  appropriations  specified  in  such  budget 
may  be  paid,  and  such  budget  shall  include  an  estimate  of  the  amount  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  raise  by  a  direct  tax  for  the  payment  of  such  appropriations. 
Such  budget  may  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  containing  such  information 
and  data  as  the  committees  may  deem  advisable  to  present. 

Section  32.  Appropriaiion  bill;  constderation  by  legislatvre.  The  respectiva 
committees  shall  present  with  the  budget  a  single  bill  providing  the  appropria- 
tions contained  therein.  The  appropriation  bill  thus  reported  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  of  th£  senate  and  shall  be  advanced  to  the  order  of 
second  reading  in  the  assembly,  and  shall  remain  before  the  committ«e  of  the 
whole  of  the  senate  and  on  the  order  of  second  reading  in  the  assembly  for  its 
consideration  at  least  five  fuU  legislative  daj-s  and  on  each  of  such  days  the  bills 
shall  be  the  special  order  of  the  day.  While  the  bill  is  under  consideration  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole  in  the  senate  or  on  second  reading  ui  the  assembly,  the 
head  of  any  department,  office,  board,  bureau,  commission  or  institution  of  the 
state,  may,  and  when  requested  by  a  majority  vote  of  either  house,  shall  appear 
and  shall  be  heard  and  answer  inquiries  by  members  pertinent  to  the  appropri&- 
tion  bill  then  under  consideration.  All  meetings  of  either  house  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  appropriation  bill  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  While  the  bill  is  before 
the  conmiittec  of  the  whole  of  the  senate  or  on  the  order  of  seoond  reading  in 
the  assembly,  it  may  be  amended  either  by  inserting  additional  items  or  by  in- 
creasing, reducing  or  eliminating  items;  but  on  third  reading  no  amendments, 
except  to  reduce  or  eliminate  an  item  in  the  bill,  shall  be  in  order  except  by 
unanimous  consent.    The  bill  when  advanced  to  the  order  of  third  reading  in 
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either  house  shall  be  a  special  order  of  the  day  for  at  least  three  full  legislative 
days. 

Section  29.  Finance  and  leays  and  means  commiUees  continxied  during  recess. 
For  the  purpose  of  more  effectively  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
the  committee  on  finance  appointed  under  the  rules  of  the  senate  and  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  nieans  appointed  under  the  rules  of  the  assembly  shall  con- 
tinue during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  respec^ve 
conunittees  shall  have  power  to  name  sub-committees  to  perform  such  duties 
as  they  may  prescribe  in  gathering  information  as  to  the  financial  needs  of  the 
various  charitable  institutions,  state  hospitals,  state  prisons  and  other  depart- 
menta,  boards,  bureaus,  commissions,  ofiBcee  and  institutions  of  the  state.  The 
members  of  such  sub-committees  so  serving  shall  be  paid  their  necessary  travel- 
ing expenses  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Section  27.  Appointment  of  clerks  of  finance  and  ways  and  means  commUiees. 
The  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  senate  shall  appoint  the  clerk  of 
such  committee.  The  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the 
assembly  shall  appoint  the  clerk  of  such  committee.  Each  appointment  shaU 
be  evidenced  by  certificate  duly  executed  by  the  ofiBcer  making  the  appointment, 
and  filed  in  the  oSice  of  the  secretary  of  state.  Such  clerks  shall  hold  office  until 
their  successors  are  appointed. 

Section  30,  DtUies  of  clerks  of  finance  and  ways  and  means  commiUees.  The 
clerk  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  senate  and  the  clerk  of  thp  ways  and  means 
committee  of  the  assembly  shall 

1.  Collect,  compile  and  collate  information  and  data  relating  to  state  depart- 
ments, commissions,  boards,  bureaus,  offices,  institutions,  public  works  and 
other  subjects  for  which  appropriations  are  made  or  sought. 

2.  Prepare  and  make  available  for  the  use  of  such  committees  tables  showing 
appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  and  prepare  and  fur- 
nish when  requested  by  such  committees  statistics  and  other  information  relating 
to  such  appropriations. 

3.  Procure,  compile  and  make  available  for  the  use  of  such  committees  sta- 
tistics  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  state  during  the  preceding  year  and  the  estimated 
revenues  for  the  current  and  ensuing  Fiscal  year. 

4.  File,  preserve  and  maintain  permanent  records  of  information  and  data 
collected  pursuant  to  this  section,  including  correspondence  in  relation  thereto. 

5.  Investigate  and  report  on  requests  for  appropriations  and  the  needs  there- 
for. 

6.  Aid  either  of  such  committees  and  the  members  thereof  in  making  any  in- 
vestigation which  may  be  required  or  authorized  by  either  of  such  committees  or 
by  the  legislature  and,  when  requested  to  do  so,  aid  any  other  legislative  com- 
mittee in  making  investigations  pertaining  to  expenditure  of  state  funds. 

7.  Aid  the  finance  committee  of  the  senate  and  the  ways  and  means  committee 
of  the  assembly,  when  requested,  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget  and 
meet  and  confer  with  the  said  committees  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  prep- 
aration, amendment  and  revision  of  bilk  appropriating  state  moneys  and  other- 
wise aid  such  committees  or  either  of  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
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8.  For  the  purposes  of  thia  section,  have  access  at  all  reasonable  times  to 
offices  of  state  departments,  commissions,  boards,  bureaus  and  offices,  to  institu- 
tions and  to  all  public  works  of  the  state  and  they  may,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing information  aa  to  the  operations  and  the  fiscal  needs  thereof,  examine  the 
books,  papers  and  public  records  therein.  Such  state  departments,  commissionfl, 
boards,  bureaus,  offices  and  institutions  shall  through  their  proper  officers  or 
deputies  furnish  such  data,  information  or  statements  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  their  duties  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  article.  The  clerks  of  the  finance  and  ways  and  means  com- 
mittees in  exercising  the  powers  and  performing  the  duties  prescribed  by  this 
section  may  act  jointly,  or  separately,  as  they  deem  advisable.  All  data  and 
other  information  or  statements  collected  by  such  clerks  shall  be  accessible  at  all 
times  to  the  inspection  of  the  governor,  or  to  a  person  designated  by  him  for  such 
purpose. 

BUDGET  PROVISION  OF  PROPOSED  NEW  YORK 

CONSTITUTION,  1915. 

Article  V. 

Section  1.  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  November  .  ,  .  the  bead  ol 
each  department  of  the  state  government  except  the  legislature  and  judiciary, 
shall  submit  to  the  governor  itemized  estimates  of  appropriations  to  meet  tb6 
financial  needs  of  such  department,  including  a  statement  in  detail  of  all  moneys 
for  which  any  general  or  special  appropriation  is  desired  at  the  ensuing  session 
of  the  legislature,  classified  according  to  relative  importance  and  in  such  form 
and  with  such  explanations  as  the  governor  may  require. 

The  governor,  after  public  bearing  thereon,  at  which  he  may  require  the 
attendance  of  heads  of  departments  and  their  subordinates,  shall  revise  such 
estimates  according  to  his  judgment. 

Itemized  estimates  of  the  financial  needs  of  the  legislature  certified  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  house  and  of  the  judiciary  certified  by  the  comptroller 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  governor  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  next 
succeeding  for  inclusion  in  the  budget  without  revision  but  with  such  recom- 
mendation as  he  may  think  proper. 

On  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  next  succeeding  he  shall  submit  to  the 
legislature  a  budget  containing  a  complete  plan  of  proposed  expenditures  and 
estimated  revenues.  It  shall  contain  all  the  estimates  so  revised  or  certified  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  bill  or  bills  for  all  proposed  appropriations  snd  reap- 
propriations,  clearly  itemized;  it  shall  show  the  estinuitcd  revenues  for  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year  and  the  estimated  surplus  or  deficit  of  revenues  at  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  together  with  the  measures  of  taxation.  If  any,  which  the 
governor  may  propose  for  the  increase  of  the  revenues.  It  shall  be  accompaiued 
by  a  statement  of  the  current  assets,  liabihties,  reserves  and  surplus  or  deficit  of 
the  statci  statements  of  the  debts  and  funds  of  the  state;  an  estimate  of  its 
financial  condition  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  year;  and 
a  statement  of  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  two  fiscal  years  next  p 
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said  year,  in  form  suitable  for  comparison.  The  governor  may,  before  final  action 
by  the  legislature  thereon,  amend  or  supplement  the  budget. 

A  copy  of  the  budget  and  of  any  amendments  or  additions  thereto  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  governor  to  the  comptroller. 

The  governor  and  the  heads  of  such  departments  shall  have  the  right,  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty  when  requested  by  either  house  of  the  legislature,  to  appear 
and  be  heard  in  respect  to  the  budget  during  the  consideration  thereof,  and  to 
answer  inquiries  relevant  thereto.  The  procedure  for  such  appearance  and  in- 
quiries shall  be  provided  by  law.  The  legislature  may  not  alter  an  appropriation 
bill  submitted  by  the  governor  except  to  strike  out  or  reduce  items  therein;  but 
this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  items  for  the  legislature  or  judiciary.  Such  a 
bill  when  passed  by  both  houses  shall  be  a  law  immediately  without  further 
action  by  the  governor,  except  that  appropriations  for  the  legislature  and  judi- 
ciary shall  be  sub]  ect  to  his  approval  as  provided  in  section  nine  of  article  four. 

Neither  house  shall  consider  further  appropriations  until  the  appropriation 
bills  proposed  by  the  governor  shall  have  been  finally  acted  on  by  both  houses; 
nor  shall  such  further  appropriations  be  then  made  except  by  separate  bills  each 
for  a  single  work  or  object,  which  bills  shall  be  subject  to  the  governor's  approval 
as  provided  in  section  nine  article  four.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con* 
Btrued  to  prevent  the  governor  from  recommending  that  one  or  more  of  his 
proposed  bills  be  passed  in  advance  of  the  others  to  supply  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  government. 
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Appendix  D. 


NEW  JERSEY  BUDGET  STATUTE. 
Acts  of  1916,  Chapter  15. 
Sect.  2.  E^ch  department  of  the  State  government,  board,  commission, 
charitable  or  correctiooal  institution,  or  any  other  State  agency,  requiring  an 
annual  appropriation  from  the  State,  shall  present  a  request  therefor  to  the 
Governor  on  or  before  November  fifteenth  of  each  year.  Any  organization, 
body,  committee  or  person  intending  to  request  an  appropriation  from  the 
Legislature  for  any  particular  object  or  purpose  or  for  any  new  annual  expendi- 
ture, shall  likewise  present  such  request  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  November 
fifteenth. 

3.  Such  requests  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  such  department,  president 
or  chairman  of  such  board  or  commission,  or  officer  designated  by  the  board 
of  managers  or  other  governing  body  of  such  charitable  or  correctional  institu- 
tions, or  other  State  agency.  In  the  case  of  the  judiciary,  it  Bhali  be  made  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chancellor 
and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Lepalature, 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  In  the  case 
of  any  organization,  body,  committee  or  person  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  two, 
the  request  shall  be  made  by  some  person  duly  authorized  therefor. 

4.  Such  rcquosta  shall  be  made  upon  blank  forms  to  be  furnished  by  the  Comp- 
troller as  approved  by  the  Governor.  The  blank  forms  shall  be  filled  in  according 
to  the  rules  attached  hereto.  The  rules  may  be  altered  or  amended,  or  new  rulea 
adopted  by  the  Governor  or  the  Joint  Appropriation  Committee  of  the  Legislai* 
ture  from  time  to  time  as  conditions  may  require, 

5.  All  such  requests  for  appropriation  shall  show  in  detail  the  purposes  for 
which  appropriations  are  requested,  and  where  increases  or  decreases  from 
previous  appropriations  are  desired  the  reason  therefor.  Such  requests  shall  be 
ewom  to  by  the  person  making  the  same,  which  oath  shall  be  in  the  form  pro- 
vided by  rule. 

6.  There  shall  accomjiany  such  requests  for  appropriations  a  trial  balance 
covering  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
department  or  body  presenting  such  request  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the 
Governor  may  direct. 

7.  On  November  fifteenth  of  each  year,  and  thereafter  as  required,  the  Comp- 
troller and  State  Treasurer  shall  jointly  transmit  to  the  Governor,  in  such  form 
as  he  shall  direct,  a  summary  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  State.  This  report 
shall  show,  in  condensed  form,  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  October  first  preceding,  the  amounts  expended  and  the  amounts 
received,  the  sources  and  amounts  of  income,  and  the  free  balance  in  the  treasury. 
He  shall  also  furnish  similar  information,  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be  ascer- 
tained, for  the  current  year.  The  report  shall  likewise  show  the  probable  sourcea 
of  revenue  and  the  probable  estimate  of  the  State's  income  available  for  appro- 
priations for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  which  the  Legislature  will  be  requested  to 
make  appropriations. 

8.  Upon  the  receipt  of  requests  for  appropriations  and  the  report  of  the  Treaa* 
urer  and  Comptroller,  the  Governor  shall  proceed  to  examine  such  requests  and 
reports  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  necessity  of  the  appropriations  so 
requested  and  shall  in  a  separate  message  transmit  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  January  a  summary  of  such  requests  and  reports,  together 
with  his  recommendations  thereon. 

9.  For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  necessity  of  the  appropriations  so 
requested  or  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  either  new  sources  of  income  are 
required  or  present  sources  of  income  are  properiy  collected  or  for  any  similar 
purpose,  at  any  time,  the  Governor  may  summon  witnesses  and  conduct  hear- 
ings or  appoint  any  ofiicer  of  the  State  government  or  any  other  person  partio- 
ularly  fitted  therefor  to  conduct  an  investigation  or  examination  necessary  to 
aid  him  in  this  purpose.  Should  the  additional  duties  imposed  upon  the  Governor 
by  this  act  require  further  assistant*,  the  Governor  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
officer  of  the  State  government,  together  with  not  more  than  two  special  as- 
sistants, to  form  a  permanent  committee,  acting  with  him  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

10.  The  message  of  the  Governor  shall  be  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  easily 
understood  by  the  aver^^  citizen,  and  shall  be  printed  and  a  copy  thereof  pre- 
sented to  each  member  of  the  Legislature,  the  press,  each  public  hbrary,  and 
given  such  other  publicity  as  the  Governor  or  the  Joint  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee shall  deem  wise. 

11.  The  Governor  shall  not  recommend  to  the  Legislature  appropriations  in 
excess  of  the  anticipated  revenue.  Should  he  believe  that  additional  appro- 
priations are  necessary,  he  shall,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  suggest  plans  for  raising 
sufficient  revenue  to  meet  such  appropriations. 

12.  If  he  deems  it  necessary,  the  Governor  may  from  time  to  time  transmit 
special  messages  requesting  additional  appropriations  for  purposes  not  antici- 
pated at  the  time  the  budget  message  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislature. 

13.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  by  the  General  Appro- 
priation Bill,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  this  act  that  no  supplemental,  deficiency  or 
incidental  bill  shall  be  considered. 

14.  Whenever  any  act  creating  or  regulating  any  body,  mentioned  in  para- 
graph two,  shall  limit  the  amount  which  such  body  may  expend,  such  act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  repealed  in  so  far  as  such  limit  is  concerned  if  a  greater  amount 
is  appropriated  by  any  succeeding  Legislature  to  the  extent  only  of  such  greater 
amount. 

15.  In  order  that  some  degree  of  flexibility  in  appropriations  may  be  bad,  any 
department  or  other  agency  receiving  an  appropriation  by  any  future  act  of  the 
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Legislature  may  apply  to  the  State  House  Commission  for  leave  to  transfer  & 
part  of  any  item  graatcd  to  such  department  or  agency  to  any  other  item  in  such 
appropriation.  Such  applicatbn  shall  only  be  made  during  the  current  year  for 
which  the  appropriation  was  made,  and  if  the  State  House  Commisfiion  shall  con^ 
sent  thereto  it  shall  notify  the  Comptroller  thereof  in  writing,  whereupon  the 
Comptroller  shall  place  the  amount  so  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  item 
so  designated;  provided,  howeeer,  that  no  sum  appropriated  for  any  permanent 
improvement  shall  be  used  for  maintenance  or  for  any  temporary  purpose. 

16.  Any  department  of  the  State  government,  board,  commission,  charitable 
or  correctional  institution,  or  any  other  State  agency  which  derives  its  income  in 
part  or  in  whole  from  fees,  licenses,  taxes,  penalties,  or  in  any  manner,  by  reason 
of  any  law  whereby  such  income  is  paid  directly  to  such  body  for  its  support  and 
not  by  appropriation  from  the  State  treasury,  shall,  upon  request  of  the  Governor, 
supply  information  concerning  such  income  and  the  expenditure  thereof  either 
in  the  form  required  for  appropriatioDs  or  in  any  other  form  which  he  may  direct, 
and  the  Governor  shall  have  the  same  powers  of  investigation  over  such  bodies 
as  over  other  bodies  requesting  appropriations  under  this  act. 

17.  The  expense  of  conducting  any  invest^tion  authorized  in  this  act  may 
be  drawn  from  either  a  special  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose  or  from  the 
Governor's  emergency  fund.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  Governor.    . 

18.  This  act  shall  be  liberally  construed,  and  if  any  section  thereof  shall  be 
declared  unconstitutional  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  it  shall  not 
affect  any  other  section  thereof. 
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A  PPENDIX    E. 


MASSACHUCTTITS  BUDGET  STATUTE. 
General  Acts  or  1918,  Chapter  244. 
An  Act  to  eslMieh  a  Budget  SysieTn  for  the  Commonvxallh. 
Be  it  enacUd,  etc.,  as  folhws: 

SEcnoN  1.  Every  officer  or  board  having  cba^  of  any  department,  ineti- 
tution  or  undertaking  which  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  money  from 
the  treasury  of  the  conanonwealth,  including  annual  appropriations  to  be  met 
by  assesaments,  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  sub- 
mit to  the  supervisor  of  administration  statements  showing  in  detail  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  estimates  of  the  amounts  required 
for  ordinary*  maintenance  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  with  an  explanation  of  any 
increased  appropriations  recommended,  and  with  citations  of  the  statutes  re- 
lating thereto,  together  with  such  other  information,  from  time  to  time,  as  may 
be  required  by  the  supervisor  of  administration.  The  said  estimates  shall  not 
include  any  estimate  for  any  new  or  special  purposes  or  objects  not  authorized 
by  statute.  The  officer  or  board  submitting  the  estimates  shall  file  on  the  same 
date  duplicate  copies  thereof  with  the  auditor  of  the  commonwealth. 

SECTtON  2.  Officers,  heads  of  departments,  boards,  conamissions  and  trustees 
of  institutions  who,  in  their  annual  reports  or  otherwise,  recommend  or  petition 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  from  any 
source  of  revenue,  including  expenditures  to  be  met  by  assessments  or  the  issue 
of  notes  or  bonds,  for  any  purpose  or  object  not  covered  by  the  estimates  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  under  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  shall,  on 
or  before  October  fifteenth  of  each  year,  submit  estimates  thereof  in  detail  to 
the  supervisor  of  administration,  together  with  such  other  information  as  he 
may  require  from  time  to  time. 

Section  3.  The  auditor  of  the  commonwealth  shall  annually,  on  or  before 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  December,  prepare  and  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives  and  with  the  supervisor  of  administration  statements  of  state 
accounts  setting  forth  in  comparative  tabulations  the  estimates  filed  under  the 
provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  and  estimates  of  all  claims  and  other  expen- 
ditures authorized  by  the  statutes,  including  interest,  sinking  fund  and  serial 
bond  requirements,  the  appropriations  for  the  preceding  year  and  expenditures 
for  all  state  purposes  for  the  preceding  three  years.  The  auditor  shall  further 
prepare  and  file  with  the  said  clerk  and  supervisor,  on  or  before  the  said  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  December,  his  estimates  for  the  ordinary  and  other  revenue  of  the 
commonwealth  in  comparative  tabulations  with  the  actual  revenue  for  the 
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preceding  three  j^eare,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  free  or  immcumbered 
cash  balance  and  other  resources  available  for  appropriation. 

Section  4.  The  supervisor  of  administration  shall  study  and  review  all 
estimates  and  requests  for  appropriations  and  other  authorizations  for  expendi- 
tures of  state  funds  filed  with  hint  as  provided  in  this  act,  and  shall  make  such 
investigations  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  prepare  a  budget  for  the 
governor,  setting  forth  such  recommendationB  as  the  governor  shall  determine 
upon.  The  governor  may  call  upon  the  department  of  the  auditor  for  in- 
formation relative  to  the  finances  of  the  commonwealth  and  for  aflsiatance  in 
the  preparation  of  the  budget.  For  this  purpose  the  auditor  may  appoint  a 
deputy  in  his  department  at  an  annual  salary  not  to  exceed  thirty-five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  budget  shall  be  submitted  by  the  governor  to  the  general 
court  not  later  than  the  second  Wednesday  in  Januarj-  of  each  year,  and  it 
shall  embody  all  estimates,  requests  and  recommendations  for  appropriations 
or  other  authorizations  for  expenditures  from  the  treasurj-  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  budget  shall  be  classified  and  designated  so  as  to  show  separately  estimates 
and  recommendations  for:  (a)  expenses  of  admin iMtration,  operation  and  main- 
tenance; (b)  deficiencies  or  overdrafts  in  appropriations  of  former  years;  (e)  new 
conairuction,  additions,  improvements  and  other  capital  outlay;  (rf)  interest  on 
the  public  debt  and  sinking  fund  and  serial  bond  requirements;  and  («)  all  re- 
quests and  proposals  for  expenditures  for  new  projects  and  other  undertaking; 
and  shall  include  in  detail  definite  rcconunendations  of  the  governor  relative  to 
the  amounts  which  sliould  be  appropriated  therefor.  The  budget  shall  also  in- 
elude  definite  recommendations  of  the  governor  as  to  the  financing  of  the  ex- 
penditures recommended  and  the  relative  amounts  to  be  raised  from  ordinary 
revenue,  direct  taxes  or  loans.  All  appropriations  based  upon  the  budget  to 
be  paid  from  taxes  or  revenue  shall  be  incorporated  in  a  single  bill  to  be 
designated  the  general  ap])ropriation  bill.  With  the  budget  the  governor  shall 
submit  to  the  general  court  such  messages,  statements  or  supplemental  data  with 
reference  to  the  budget  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and  from  time  to  time 
during  the  session  of  the  general  court  he  may  submit  supplemental  messages 
on  recommendations  relative  to  appropriations,  revenues  and  loans. 

Section  3.  Sections  three  and  four  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  nineteen 
of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  as  amended  by  chapter  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  of  the  General  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and 
all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  0.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen.    {Approved  May  S8, 1918. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  BUDGET  AMENDMENT. 
Adopted  Nothudbr  6,  1918. 

Sacnou  1.  Collection  of  Revenue.  —  All  money  received  on  account  of 
the  Commonwealth  from  any  source  whatsoever  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
thereof. 

Section  2,  The  Budget.  —  Within  three  weeks  after  the  convening  of  the 
General  Court  the  Governor  shall  recommend  to  the  General  Court  a  budget 
which  shall  contain  a  statement  of  all  proposed  expenditures  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  fiscal  year,  including  those  already  authorized  by  law,  and  of 
all  taxes,  revenues,  loans  and  other  means  by  which  such  expenditures  shall  be 
defrayed.  This  shall  be  arranged  in  such  form  as  the  General  Court  may  by 
law  prescribe,  or,  in  default  thereof,  as  the  Governor  shall  determine.  For  the 
purpose  of  preparing  his  budget,  the  Governor  shall  have  power  to  require  ai^ 
board,  commission,  ofhcer  or  department  to  furnish  hjm  with  any  information 
which  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Section  3.  The  General  Appropriation  Bill.  —  All  appropriations  baaed 
upon  the  budget  to  be  paid  from  taxes  or  revenues  shall  be  incorporated  in  a 
single  bill  which  shall  be  called  the  general  appropriation  bill.  The  General 
Court  may  increase,  decrease,  add  or  omit  items  in  the  budget.  The  General 
Court  may  provide  for  its  salaries,  mileage,  and  expenses  and  for  necessary 
expenditures  in  anticipation  of  appropriations,  but  before  final  action  on  the 
general  appropriation  bill  it  shall  not  enact  any  other  appropriation  bill  except 
on  recommendation  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  may  at  any  time  recom- 
mend to  the  General  Court  supplementary  budgets  which  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  procedure  as  the  original  budget. 

Section  4.  Special  Appropriation  Bills.  — After  final  action  on  the  general 
appropriation  bill  or  on  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  special  appropria- 
tion bills  may  be  enacted.  Such  bills  shall  provide  the  specific  means  for  defray- 
ing the  appropriations  therein  contained. 

Section  5.  Submission  to  Ike  Governor.  —  The  Governor  may  disapprove  or 
reduce  items  or  parts  of  items  in  any  bill  appropriating  money.  So  much  of 
such  bill  as  he  approves  shall  upon  his  signing  the  same  become  law.  As  to  each 
item  disapproved  or  reduced,  he  shall  transmit  to  the  house  in  which  the  bill 
originated  his  reason  for  such  disapproval  or  reduction,  and  the  procedure  shall 
then  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  bill  disapproved  as  a  whole.  In  case  be 
shall  faU  bo  to  transmit  his  reasons  for  such  disapproval  or  reduction  within 
five  days  after  the  bill  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  such  items  shall  have 
the  force  of  law  unless  the  General  Court  by  adjoununent  shall  prevent  such 
transmission,  in  which  case  they  shall  not  be  law,  ■ .  / 
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Appendix    G. 


CALIFORNU    BUDGET   AMENDMENT. 
Statuteb  of  Calitosnia,  Session  or  1917,  1937, 

SUBUIITIID    TO    THB    pEOPIJl    NoTEUBBR    6,    1918    AND    XXIXCIKD. 

Sec.  34.  The  needs  of  the  state  offices,  departments  and  institutions,  for 
each  biennial  period  shall  be  ascertained  and  appropriations  therefor  recom* 
mended  by  a  state  budget  board,  consisting  of  the  three  members  of  the  state 
board  of  control  and  the  state  controller,  and  the  lieutenant  governor  as  ex- 
officio  member,  which  board  shall  report  its  recommendations  to  the  legislatura 
not  later  than  the  twentieth  day  of  each  regular  session.  The  budget  so  re- 
ported shall  be  introduced  in  the  form  of  two  bills,  one  the  general  appropriation 
bill,  the  other  an  omnibus  appropriation  bill  carrying  special  items  for  improve- 
ments and  betterments.  The  chairman,  or  designated  member  of  the  budget 
board,  shall  sit  with  each  house  of  the  legislature,  in  committee  of  the  whole 
thereof,  when  these  two  bills  are  under  consideration  and  may  participate  in 
the  debate  thereon.  No  bill  making  an  appropriation  of  money,  except  these 
two  bills,  shall  contain  more  than  one  item  of  appropriation,  and  that  for  one 
single  and  certain  purpose,  to  be  therein  expressed. 
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Appendix    H. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  BUDGET  AMENDMENT. 

Acts  ot  the  Legisiatube  of  West  VmaiNiA,   Second  Extbaordinabt 

Sebsion,  Mat,  1917,  Chapter  15. 

Adoftzd  bt  tbb  Pioflb  Notbmbkr  B,  1918. 

Section  51.    The  legislature  eball  Bot  appropriate  any  money  out  of  the 

treasury  except  in  accordance  with  the  fcJlowing  proviHions: 

SvbSecHon  A. 
Eveiy  appropriation  bill  shall  be  either  a  budget  bill,  or  a  supplementary 
appropriation  bill,  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Svb-SectimB. 

Firal:  Within  ten  days  after  the  convening  of  the  legislature,  unless  such  time 
shall  be  extended  by  the  legislature  for  the  session  at  which  the  budget  is  to  be 
submitted,  the  board  of  public  works,  which  shall  consist  of  the  governor,  sec- 
retary of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney  general,  superintendent  of  free 
schools  and  commissioner  of  agriculture,  shaU  submit  to  the  legislature  two 
budgets,  one  for  each  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  years.  Each  budget  shall  contain 
a  complete  plan  of  proposed  expenditures  and  estimated  revenues  for  the  par- 
ticular fiscal  year  to  which  it  relates;  and  shall  show  the  estimated  surplus  or 
deficit  of  revenues  at  the  end  of  such  year.  Accompanying  each  budget  shall 
be  a  statement  showing:  (1}  the  revenues  and  expenditures  for  each  of  the  two 
fiscal  years  next  preceding;  (2)  the  current  assets,  liabilities,  reserves  and  surplus 
or  deficit  of  the  state;  (3)  the  debts  and  funds  of  the  state;  (4)  an  estimate  of 
the  state's  financial  condition  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  covered  by  the  two  budgets  above  provided;  (5)  any  explanation  the  board 
of  public  works  may  desire  to  make  as  to  the  important  features  of  any  budget 
and  any  suggestions  as  to  methods  for  the  reduction  or  increase  of  the  state's 
revenue. 

Second:  Each  budget  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  first  part  shall 
be  designated  "Governmental  Appropriations"  and  shall  embrace  an  itemized 
estimate  of  the  appropriations;  (1}  for  the  le^lature  as  certified  to  the  board  of 
public  works  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided;  (2)  for  the  executive  depart- 
ment; (3)  for  the  judiciary  department,  as  provided  by  law,  certified  to  the 
governor  by  the  auditor;  (4)  to  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  and  interest  of 
any  debt  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia  hereafter  created  in  conformity  with  the 
constitution,  and  all  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  thereof;  (5)  for  the  salaries  pay- 
able by  the  state  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state;  (6)  for  the  aid  of 
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public  schools  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  state;  (7)  for  such  other  purposes 
as  are  set  forth  in  the  conetitution  and  lawB  made  in  purauance  thereof. 

Third:  The  second  part  shall  be  designated  "General  Appropriations,"  and 
shall  include  all  other  estimates  of  appropriations. 

The  board  of  public  works  shall  dehver  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house 
the  budgets  and  a  bill  for  aJl  the  proposed  appropriations  of  the  budgets  clearly 
itemized  and  classihed;  and  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  shall  promptly 
cause  said  bill  to  be  introduced  therein,  and  such  bill  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Budget  Biil."  The  board  of  public  works  may,  before  final  action  thereon  by 
the  le^lature,  amend  or  supplement  either  of  said  budgets  to  correct  an  ovei^ 
sight  or  in  case  of  an  emergency,  with  the  consent  of  the  l^islature,  by  delivering 
such  an  amendment  or  supplement  to  the  presiding  officers  of  both  houses;  and 
such  amendment  or  supplement  shall  thereby  become  a  part  of  ssdd  budget  bill 
as  an  addition  to  the  items  of  said  bUl  or  as  a  modification  of  or  a  substitute  for 
any  item  of  said  bill  such  amendment  or  supplement  may  affect. 

The  legislature  shall  not  amend  the  budget  bill  so  as  to  create  a  deficit  but 
may  amend  the  bill  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  items  therein  relating  to 
the  legislature,  and  by  increasing  the  items  therein  relating  to  the  judiciary,  but 
except  as  hereinbefore  specified,  may  not  alter  the  said  bill  except  to  strike  out 
or  reduce  items  therein;  provided,  however,  that  the  salary  or  compensation 
of  any  public  officer  shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  his  term  of 
office;  and  such  bill  when  and  as  passed  by  both  houses  shall  be  a  law  immediately 
without  further  action  by  the  governor. 

Fourth:  The  governor  and  such  representatives  of  the  boards,  officers,  and 
commissions  of  the  state  expending  or  applying  for  state's  money  as  have  been 
designated  by  the  board  of  public  works  for  this  purpose,  shall  have  the  ri^t, 
and  when  requested  by  either  house  of  the  legislature  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
appear  and  be  heard  with  respect  to  any  budget  bill  during  the  consideration 
thereof,  and  to  answer  inquiries  relative  thereto. 

Svb-Seclion  C.  —  Supplementary  Appropriation.  BiUs. 

Neither  house  shall  consider  other  appropriations  until  the  budget  bill  has 
been  finally  acted  upon  by  both  houses,  and  no  such  other  appropriations  shall 
be  vaHd  except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  following: 

(I)  Every  such  appropriation  shall  be  embodied  in  a  separate  bill  limited  to 
some  single  work,  object  or  purpose  therein  stated  and  called  herein  a  supple- 
mentary appropriation  bill;  (2)  Each  supplementary  appropriation  bUl  shall 
provide  the  revenue  necessary  to  pay  the  appropriation  thereby  made  by  a  tax, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  be  laid  and  collected  as  shall  be  directed  in  said  bill  unless 
it  appears  from  such  budget  that  there  is  sufficient  revenue  available;  (3)  No 
supplementary  appropriation  bill  shall  become  a  law  unless  it  be  passed  in  each 
house  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
recorded  on  its  final  passage.  Each  supplementary  appropriation  bill  shall  be 
presented  to  the  governor  of  the  state  as  provided  in  section  fourteen  of  article 
seven  of  the  constitution  and  thereafter  all  the  provisions  of  said  section  diall 
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Nothing  in  this  amendment  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the  legiBl&ture 
from  passing  in  time  of  war  an  appiopriation  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
any  obligation  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia  within  the  protection  of  section  ten 
of  article  one  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

SvbSedwn  D.  —  General  Provisions. 

First:  If  the  "Budget  Bill"  shall  not  have  been  finally  acted  upon  by  the 
lepslature  three  days  before  the  expiration  of  its  r^ular  session,  the  governor 
may,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  issue  a  proclamation  extending  the  aeasion  for 
Buob  further  period  as  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  necessary  for  the  passage  of  such 
bill;  but  no  other  matter  than  such  bill  shall  be  considered  during  such  extended 
session  except  a  provision  for  the  cost  thereof. 

Second:  The  board  of  public  works  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  its  budgets 
shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty,  to  require  from  the  proper  state 
officials,  including  herein  all  executive  departments,  all  executive  and  adminis- 
trative officers,  bureaus,  boards,  conmiissions,  and  agencies  expending  or  super- 
vising the  expenditures  of,  and  all  institutions  applying  for  state  moneys  and 
appropriations,  such  itemized  estimates  and  other  information,  in  such  form  and 
at  such  times  as  said  board  shall  direct.  The  estimates  for  the  legislative  de- 
partment, certified  by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house,  of  the  judiciary,  as 
provided  by  law,  certified  by  the  auditor,  and  for  the  public  schools,  as  provided 
lay  law,  shall  be  transniitt«d  to  the  board  of  public  works,  in  such  form  and  at 
such  time  as  it  shall  direct,  and  shall  be  included  in  the  budget. 

The  board  of  public  works  may  provide  for  public  hearings  on  all  estimates 
and  may  require  the  attendance  at  such  hearings  of  representatives  of  all  agencies, 
and  all  institutions  applying  for  state  moneys.  After  such  public  hearings  it 
may,  in  its  discretion,  revise  all  estimates  except  those  for  the  legislative  and 
judiciary  departments,  and  for  the  public  schools  as  provided  by  law. 

Third:  The  lepslature  may,  from  time  to  time,  enact  such  laws,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  section,  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions. 

Powtk:  In  the  event  of -any  inconsistency  between  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  constitution,  except  amend- 
ments thereto  heretofore  made  and  ratified  by  the  people,  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  prevail.  But  notlnng  herein  eball  be  construed  as  preventing  the 
governor  from  calling  extraordinary  sessions  of  the  legislature,  as  provided  by 
section  seven  of  article  seven,  or  as  preventing  the  legislature  at  such  extraordi- 
nary sessions  from  considering  any  emergency  appropriation  or  appropriations. 

If  any  item  of  any  appropriation  bill  passed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  held  invalid  upon  any  ground,  such  invaUdlty  shall  not  affect  the  legality 
of  the  bill  or  of  any  other  item  of  such  bill  or  bills. 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  GOVERNOR'S  COUNCIL. 


I.  Origin  akd  Development  of  the  Governoe's  Council  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  settlers  of  Plymouth  Colony,  who  came  in  1620  under  a 
patent  from  the  South  Virginia  Company,  discovering  that  they 
had  reached  a  region  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Company, 
instituted  a  government  of  their  own,  choosing  a  Governor  and  a 
board  of  "asastants"  of  seven.  These  assbtants  formed  the  his- 
torical origin  of  the  present  Council  in  this  Commonwealth.  The 
people  continued  under  this  form  of  government  until  1628,  when 
Charles  I  granted  them  a  charter,  imder  which  the  freemen  could 
elect  eighteen  assistants;  and  this  body,  together  with  the  Governor 
and  the  Deputy  Governor,  formed  the  upper  branch  of  the  Assembly 
or  General  Court. 

During  the  administration  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  as  Governor  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  about  1644,  there  was  established  a  standing 
Council  and  a  Board  of  two  Assistants.  And  at  about  the  same  time, 
the  two  bodies  of  the  General  Court,  viz.,  the  Council  and  Assistants 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Representatives  on  the  other,  began  to 
hold  separate  sessions.  Out  of  this  organization  came  later  the 
establishment  of  the  two  concurrent  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Senate  being  substituted  for  the  Board  of  Assistants. 

In  1684  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  I  was  revoked;  and  in 
1686  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed  by  Charles  II  to  be  military 
Governor  of  all  New  England.  A  Council  was  established,  but  it 
was  a  mere  instrument  of  royalty  and  despotism  controlling  the 
legislature  and  the  people,  and,  together  with  the  royal  Governor, 
ruling  with  an  iron  hand.  In  1689  the  people  of  Boston  revolted 
against  such  tyranny,  and  revived  the  government  as  it  had  existed 
under  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  Attempts  to  renew  that  charter 
were  unsuccessful,  but  in  1691  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  was 
issued,  providing  a  more  acceptable  form  of  government.  This 
charter  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Governor,  a  Secretary 
and  a  Treasurer  by  the  Crown,  and  the  election  of  the  Assistants  or 
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Councillors,  as  they  were  then  for  the  first  time  caUed,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  These  Councillors  numbered  twenty-eight,  and  were 
apportioned  as  follows:  twenty-one  from  Massachusetts,  four  from 
Plymouth  Colony  and  three- from  Maine.  They,  together  with  the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor,  formed  the  upper  branch  of  the 
General  Court  and  participated  in  all  the  legislative  and  in  a  portion 
of  the  judicial  action  of  the  government.  That  arrangement  con- 
tinued until  the  Revolution,  when  the  separation  of  legislative, 
judicial  and  executive  functions  was  made  and  the  Council  was  re- 
tained as  part  of  the  executive  branch. 

In  1778  the  General  Court,  by  a  resolution  of  its  own,  met  as  a 
Convention  and  drafted  a  constitution  which  made  no  provision  for 
a  Council;  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  advise  with  the  Senate, 
and  the  pardoning  power  was  given  to  the  Governor,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  This  Constitutiob  was  rejected 
by  the  people.  Under  a  second  resolution,  passed  by  the  General 
Court,  the  people  chose  their  own  delegates  to  represent  them  in 
Convention;  and  that  Convention  fonnuhited  and  perfected  the 
Constitution  which  we  have  today,  except  as  since  amended.  The 
Convention  of  1820,  which  next  met  to  revise  the  ConstitutioD, 
still  retained  the  Council.  It  consisted  of  nine  members  who  were 
elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
among  the  persons  returned  for  Councillors  and  Senators;  and  in 
case  there  was  not  found  upon  the  first  choice  the  whole  number 
of  nine  persons  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Council,  the  deficiency  was 
made  up  by  electors  aforesaid  from  among  the  people  at  large. 
On  April  6,  1840,  the  people  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Article  of 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  provided  that  the  nine  coun- 
cillors should  annually  he  chosen  from  among  the  people  at  large  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives,  who  were  also 
given  power  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  the  Coim- 
cil;  that  no  person  should  be  elected  a  Councillor  who  had  not  been 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  term  of  five  years  im- 
mediately preceding  his  election;  and  that  not  more  than  one 
Councillor  should  be  chosen  from  any  one  senatorial  district. 

In  the  Convention  of  1853,  the  committee  designated  to  report  on 
the  advisability  of  abolishing  or  retaining  the  Council  reported  in 
favor  of  its  abolition,  there  being  only  one  dissent  from  the  report  ^ 
nuwi,  list,  I,  to,  m. 
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The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  rejected  by  the  Con- 
vention, —  and  the  proposals  of  the  Convention  were  rejected  by 
the  people.  From  the  debates  of  the  Convention,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  expectation  that  one  of  the  changes  in  the 
Constitution  would  be  the  abolition  of  the  Council. '  Although 
this  was  not  done,  an  amendment  was  adopted  in  1855  whereby  an 
important  change  was  made  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  choosing 
the  members  of  the  Council.  Instead  of  being  elected  by  the  Legis- 
lature, it  was  provided  that  the  State  should  be  divided  into  eight 
districts,  each  of  which  should  elect  one  Councillor. 

II.    History  of  the  Council  in  Other  States. 

In  addition  to  Massachusetts,  there  are  now  only  two  States 
(Maine  *  and  New  Hampshire ')  the  constitutions  of  which  pro- 
vide for  an  Executive  Council.  North  Carolina  has  something 
similar  under  a  clause  of  her  Constitution  which  provides  that  the 
"Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  constitute 
ex  officio  the  Council  of  State,  who  shall  advise  the  Governor  in  the 
execution  of  his  office."  The  only  occasion  on  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  North  Carolina  provides  specifically  for  the  Council  of  State 
to  advise  the  Governor  is  in  convening  the  Legislature  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions. 

The  charters  of  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  provided  for  an 
election  of  "assistants"  by  the  freemen.  In  Delaware  the  Con- 
stitution of  1776  provided  for  the  election  of  a  privy  council  by  the 
Legislature;  but  the  Constitution  of  1792  abolished  that  branch  of 
the  executive.  In  Rhode  Island  the  Executive  Council  was  abolished 
by  the  Constitution  of  1842. 

Maryland  abolished  the  Executive  Council  in  1837  and  gave  to 
the  Senate  the  ratification  of  appointments  by  the  Governor.  The 
Constitution  of  1867  gave  him  the  sole  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons,  except  in  case  of  impeachment. 

Pennsylvania  abolished  in  1790  the  Council  provided  for  by  the 

■  DtbaUt  in  lit  UauacituOU  Conteatim,  ISSS,  I,  ttg  (Aduni);  ITS  (WilBD)i  181  (Butln);  13S  (Uot- 
tflOl. 

•  Uaine  beeune  indepaadent  of  Mimmil illi  in  1820.  and  took  otbt  ita  tonn  of  lomiimmt  slnuMt 

■  Id  tb*  Nov  Bunpglun  Ccnutitutioiul  Coomiticiti  of  19U,  tha  sommlttM  d«aljwtsd  to  nport  on  tha 
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Constitution  of  1776.  The  power  of  pardoning  was  vested  in  the 
Governor,  and  subsequently  a  Board  of  Pardons  was  established. 

South  Carolina  abolished  the  Executive  Council  in  1790.  The 
power  of  pardoning  has  since  been  given  to  the  Governor,  and  a 
Board  of  Pardons  has  been  established  which  is  advisory  only. 

Vermont,  by  an  amendment  in  1836,  abolished  the  Executive 
Council  and  gave  all  executive  power  to  the  Governor,  and  the 
ratification  of  appointments  to  the  Senate. 

Virginia  abolbhed  the  Executive  Council  in  the  Constitution  of 
1850. 

No  State  that  originally  had  no  councij  has  ever  adopted  it  as  a 
branch  of  the  ejiecutive  department.  The  change  has  all  been  in  the 
direction  of  abolition. 


III.    The  Debate  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1863 

ON  THE  Expediency  of  abolishinq  the  Council. 

A.    Suvijnary  of  Arguments  favoring  Abolition. 

1.  The  Council  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Board  of  Assistants,  which  was  the 
colonial  Privy  Council,  —  a  body  of  advisers  surrounding  the  Crown 
who  could  be  held  responsible  by  the  people.  Out  of  place  in  a  form 
of  government  where  the  Governor  is  responsible  to  the  people. 

2.  It  does  not,  by  reason  of  the  duties  it  performs,  dispense  with 
any  executive,  administrative  or  legislative  oflScers  or  bodies. 

3.  It  leads  to  loose  legislation.  "In  consequence  of  the  historical 
character  of  the  Council,  legislators  are  now  in  the  habit  of  making 
the  laws  in  reference  to  it,  and  when  they  have  elaborated  those  laws 
down  to  certain  lines  of  detail,  where  specific  provisions  become 
difficult  or  intricate,  to  be  rid  of  the  labor,  they  put  in  a  sweeping 
clause,  'to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  and  Council;' 
instead  of  directing  by  law  how  things  shall  be  done,  things  are 
left  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  and  Coundl, 
that  ought  to  be  done  by  direction  of  law.  And  therein,  your  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  practically  do  participate  in  the  legblative  power, 
although  they  do  it  according  to  law."  * 

4.  It  has  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  judiciary  in  that  the  power  of 
revision  of  sentences,  as  exercised  by  it,  weakens  the  court,  and  the 
strength  and  power  of  punishment. 

>  Dtbairt  in  Ai  MatiatllvtttU  Cmufnlim,  ISO,  1, 110.  ill. 
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5.  The  Governor  does  not  rety  on  it  for  information,  but  goes 
directly  to  the  heads  of  departments. 

6.  It  destroys  the  unity  of  the  executive  and  concentration  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  thus  militates  against  efficient  adminbtration. 

(a)  The  practice  of  other  States  shows  it  4s  safe  to  concentrate 
executive  power  and  responsibility  in  the  Governor. 

7.  Economy  in  the  operation  of  the  government  would  be  effected 
by  a  saving  of  salaries  and  expenses.^ 

8.  The  secret  proceedings  of  the  Council,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  pardons,  is  objectionable. 

9.  The  constitutional  duties  which  it  performs  can  be  as  efficiently 
performed  by  other  officers  or  bodies  already  existing,  as  shown  by 
practice  in  those  States  that  have  abolished  the  Council  or  that 
have  never  had  one. 

10.  As  to  the  pardoning  power,  while  the  Governor  may  not  grant 
a  pardon  without  the  advice  of  the  Council,  he  may  refuse  to  grant 
one  which  the  Council  has  recommended.* 

(a)  The  concentration  of  responsibility  for  pardons  in  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  in  a  Board  of  Pardons  of  which  he  is  a,  member,  is  prefer- 
able to  division  of  it  between  the  Governor  and  the  Council. 

(6)  There  is  duplication  of  work  and  consideration  in  cases  where 
the  Governor  has  doubt  as  to  propriety  of  following  the  advice  of  the 
Council  and  must  therefore  hear  proceedings  again. 

(c)  The  number  of  cases  of  application  for  pardon  not  so  great 
that  the  Governor  cannot  attend  to  them  personally  or  with  the  help 
of  a  Board  of  Pardons,  as  is  done  in  nearly  all  the  States. 

11.  With  respect  to  the  confirmation  of  appointments  or  removals 
by  the  Governor: 

(a)  It  is  safer,  more  conservative  and  more  in  accord  with  the 
successful  practice  of  the  Federal  and  nearly  all  the  State  govern- 
ments to  give  the  power  of  ratification  to  the  Senate,  which  more 
completely  represents  all  the  people. 

(b)  If  the  Governor  and  the  Council  disagree,  action  is  blocked. 

(c)  If  the  Governor  and  the  Council  are  of  one  political  party, 
appointments  may  be  a  mere  distribution  of  spoils. 

12.  With  respect  to  succession: 

(a)  The  practice  in  other  States,  whereby  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Secretary  of 
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State  and  other  administrative  officers  follow  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  order  of  succession,  in  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  ofiBce  of 
Governor,  works  well  and  retains  concentration  of  responsibility. 

{b)  The  Council  does  not  succeed  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Maine  afid  New  Hampshire,  —  the  only  States  besides 
Massachusetts  in  which  the  Governor's  Council  is  still  retained. 

13.  With  respect  to  the  examination  of  the  returns  of  votes  for 
Senators,  that  is  a  mere  clerical  duty  which  is  in  fact  performed  by 
the  town  officers. 

14.  With  respect  to  approving  the  Governor's  warrants  for  pay- 
ments from  the  IVeasury: 

(a)  Nearly  all  his  warrants  are  drawn  in  obedience  to  express 
statute  or  positive  resolve  of  the  Legislature. 

(b)  llie  Auditor  or  Attorney  General,  or  both,  can  pass  on  the 
validity  of  every  claim  against  the  Commonwealth. 

(c)  No  other  State  has  such  a  provision. 

15.  With  respect  to  adjourning  and  proroguing  the  Legislature: 
(o)  Merest  administrative  act  for  which  few  States  make  any  pro- 
vision. 

(b)  Nearly  all  the  States  entrust  Governor  with  the  power  of 
adjourning  the  Legislature  when  the  two  houses  cannot  agree. 

16.  With  respect  to  calling  special  sessions  of  the  Legislature  when 
the  public  welfare  requires: 

(o)  The  Governor  more  likely  to  know  when  the  occasion  arises. 

(b)  The  Council  is  advisory  only. 

(c)  To  require  the  assent  of  the  Council  to  the  calling  of  a  spedal 
session  by  the  Governor  on  extraordinary  occasion  would  endanger 
the  public  welfare,  in  the  event  of  disagreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council. 

(d)  Nearly  all  the  States  give  this  power  to  the  Governor. 

B.     Summary  of  ArgUTnenta  against  the  Abolition  of  the  Council. 

1.  It  is  not  safe  to  concentrate  executive  power  in  one  individual. 

2.  The  duties  of  the  Governor  and  other  officers  or  bodies  would 
be  onerously  increased. 

3.  The  Governor  needs  check,  or  support,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

i.  The  Council  is  more  accessible  than  the  Governor  to  convicts 
seeking  pardons. 
5.  The  Council  more  than  earns  its  salary  by  the  work  it  does. 
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IV.    On  the  DisTKiBtmoN  of  the  Ddtieb  of  the  Council  m 

THE  Event  of  its  Aboution. 

A.     CoTutiittiional  Duties  now  performed  by  the  Council. 

1.  To  examine,  with  the  Governor,  the  records  of  votes  for  Sena- 
tora.     (Ch.  I,  Sect.  II,  Art.  III.) 

2.  To  assemble,  upon  the  call  of  the  Governor,  and  advise  him  in 
the  executive  part  of  the  government,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  land.  (Ch.  II,  Sect.  I,  Art.  IV;  Ch.  II,  Sect. 
Ill,  Art.  I.) 

3.  To  advise  the  Governor  in  adjourning  or  proroguing  the  Legis- 
lature to  any  time  the  two  houses  shall  desire,  and  to  call  it  together 
sooner  than  the  time  to  which  it  may  be  adjourned  or  prorogued, 
if  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  requires  it.  (Ch.  II,  Sect.  I, 
Art.V.) 

4.  To  advise  the  Governor  in  adjourning  or  proroguing  the  Legis- 
lature in  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses  as  to  neces- 
sity, expediency  or  time.     (Ch.  II,  Sect.  I,  Art.  II.) 

5.  To  advise  the  Governor  in  pardoning  offences.  (Ch.  II,  Sect. 
I,  Art.  VIII.) 

6.  To  advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor, 
of  all  judicial  officers,  the  solicitor-general,  coroners  and  notaries 
public.    (Ch.  n.  Sect.  I,  Art.  IX.) 

7.  To  advise  the  Governor  in  filling  vacancies  in  the  offices  of 
brigadiers,  field  officers,  captains  or  subalterns  in  the  militia,  if  the 
electors  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  such  elections  after  being 
duly  notified.    (Ch.  II,  Sect.  I,  Art.  X.) 

8.  To  advise  the  Governor  in  the  appointment  of  officers  of  the 
Continental  Army.    (Ch.  II,  Sect.  I,  Art.  X.) 

9.  To  advise  and  consent  to  all  money  warrants  drawn  by  the 
Governor  on  the  treasm-y.    (Ch.  II,  Sect.  I,  Art.  XI.) 

10.  To  execute  all  executive  powers,  in  case  the  offices  of  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  vacant  for  any  reason.  (Ch.  II, 
Sect.  Ill,  Art.  VI.) 

11.  To  consent  to  the  removal  of  judicial  officers  by  the  Governor 
upon  address  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  (Ch.  Ill,  Art.  I), 
and  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  notaries 
public.     (Amendments,  Arts.  IV  and  XXXVII.) 

12.  To  hear  and  determine,  with  the  Governor,  all  causes  of  mar- 
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riage,  divorce  anii  alimony,  and  all  appeals  from  the  judges  of  pro- 
bate, until  the  Legislature  shall  by  law  make  other  provision  (whicfa 
has  been  done).    (Ch.  Ill,  Art.  V.) 

13.  To  attend  the  Governor  in  the  administration  of  the  oath  of 
office  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives.    (Ch.  VI,  Art.  I.) 

14.  To  advise  and  consent  to  appointments  by  the  Governor  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Auditor  or  At- 
torney-General when  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session.  (Amendment, 
Art.  XVIL) 

15.  To  advise  and  consent  to  appointments  by  the  Governor  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Council  when  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session. 
(Amendment,  Art.  XXV.) 

B.    By  whom  performed  in  Other  SUUea. 

1.  Examination  of  Returns  and  RECoitns  of  Votes  fob  Sena- 
TORB.  —  The  only  other  States  that  have  provisions  for  the  ezBm- 
ination  of  returns  of  votes  for  Senators  are  Connecticut,  where  the 
Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Comptroller  canvass  the  votes  pubUcly, 
and  Maine,  where  the  provision  is  practically  the  same  as  in  this 
State. 

2.  Adjoubning  and  Proroguing  the  LEOisLATtniE  on  Agree- 
ment OF  Both  Houses.  —  This  is  simply  a  formal  act  for  which  the 
constitutions  of  other  States  make  no  provision. 

3.  Adjourning  and  Proroouino  the  Legiblatcke  in  Case  of 
Disagreement  between  the  Two  Houses  as  to  Necessitt,  Ex- 
pediency OB  Time.  ^-  All  the  constitutions  that  have  provisions  of 
this  nature  give  the  power  to  the  Governor  alone. 

Seventeen  States  limit  adjournment  to  the  day  of  the  next  regular 
session. '  Several  add  the  requirement  that  the  facts  shall  be  cer^ 
tified  to  the  Governor  by  the  presiding  officers  of  both  houses;  * 
or  by  the  house  first  moving  adjournment; '  or  by  the  presiding 
officer  thereof:  *  or  by  the  house  last  moving  adjournment; '  or  by 
either  house.' 

Four  States  limit  the  period  of  adjournment  specifically.^ 


'  minaii.  OklahomB. 

>  Colorado. 

■  Rboda  Talatxd- 

'  DvUmie,  g  moatha;  EentuBky  and  PeniuylTUUE.  4  nunthc  Nnr  Hampihin,  90  dajo. 
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In  Geor^a,  the  Governor  may  adjourn  either  house. 
In  Vermont,  he  may  adjourn  the  Legislature  to  such  time  as  he 
sees  fit. 

4.  Calling  of  Special  Sessions.  —  Except  in  New  Hampshire, ' 
North  Carolina,*  and  Vir^nia, '  the  Governor  alone,  on  "ex- 
traordinary occasions"  or  when  the  public  welfare  requires  it, 
has  power  to  call  special  sessions  of  the  Legislature.' 

Twenty-one  States  require  the  call  to  be  by  proclamation.'  And 
fifteen  States  require  it  to  state  the  purpose  of  meeting.* 

West  Vir^nia  has  the  additional  provision  that  the  Governor  must 
call  a  special  session  on  the  application  in  writing  of  three-fifths  of 
the  members  of  each  house. 

Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  have  additional  provisions  that  the 
Governor  may  convene  the  Senate  only,  by  proclamation,  for  the 
transaction  of  executive  business. 

5.  Pardoning  Power.  —  In  most  of  the  State  constitutions,  the 
pardoning  power  is  divided  into  commutation  of  sentences;  pardons; 
remission  of  fines,  penalties  and  forfeiture;  and  granting  of  re- 
prieves. The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  provides  merely  for  the 
pardoning  of  offences;  but  this  has  been  held  to  include  the  exer- 
case  of  power  to  grant  the  other  forms  of  executive  clemency.' 

In  more  than  half  of  the  States  the  power  to  commute  sentences, 
to  pardon,  except  in  cases  of  treason  or  impeachment  or  both,  and  to 
remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  is  given  to  the  Governor  alone.  And  in 
as  many  as  forty  States  he  has  exclusive  power  to  grant  reprieves. 
In  most  instances  his  power  to  exercise  clemency  is  subject  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  law  or  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  relative  to 
the  manner  of  applying  therefor. 

>  In  New  HBrnpahiN,  the  L«(iglatura  ma;  uaemble  kt  >uob  tima  u  it  ouy  deem  a«oeiBU7. 

•  In  North  Caroling  oaUii  with  rndTinoImundloIitats. 

■  Id  Virginia,  o&ii  u  on  applies tion  of  two-thirds  of  mamberv  of  both  houm. 

•  Akbutna  (not  lo  ucasd  10  dayi),  Aritona,  Arkanau,  CaUfornia.  CoDOMtiout,  Cdkmdo,  Ddamra, 
Florida  InottoeieMidSOdanl.  Qeori^  (not  to  enHwd  10  day*),  Qliixda,  Idaho  (not  to  cieMd  20  dayi), 
Indiana  fDottoBxoosdlOdayaJ.Iopra,  Kansaa,  Kantuoky,  I^uiaiana  (not  lo  axoaed  80  daya),  Haina,  Mary- 
land (doI  lo  eiosed  30  daya),  Uinbicaa,  Wanesota,  Mieaiaiippl  [not  to  «ioeed  10  daya,  nnlnin  GoTanor, 
daemlnc  public  intcr^t  to  nquire  it,  iholl  ert«nd  Bitting  by  proolaznation  in  writinf  for  apeci6o  tiumbar  o( 
daya),  Uiaaouri.  MoDtana.  Nebraaka.  Nevada  (not  to  eiiisad  20  daya).  North  Canlina.  North  Dalcota, 
N*w  Jtnay,  New  York,  New  Haoeo  (not  to  eioaed  10  daya),  Ohio,  Orocon  (not  to  aioeed  20  daya).  Okla- 
hoDu,  Penntylnnia,  Rhode  laland.  South  Carolina,  Tannauaa,  Taiaa  (not  to  enaad  SO  daya),  Utah 
(nottoeioaedSOdaya),  Virginia^  Vflnnoot,  Weat  ^iginia,  Wiaoonnin,  Wyoming. 

•  Alabama,  AriiODa,  Arkauaaa,  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Iowa,  lUinoia,  Indiana,  Kantusky, 
Mimitaippi,  Uiuouri.  Nebraaka,  Nevada,  North  Carolina.  Ohio,  Orecon,  Pannaylvanla,  Tenaeeaee,  Teiaa, 
WaahiogtoD. 

•  AlabAisa,  AriMna,  Arkanaaa,  Califbniia,  Florida,  Illiaoij.  Kantusky,  UiiaiiBippi,  Uiaaouri,  Nebraaka, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tanneaese,  Texas,  WashinctoD. 

'  Opinion  of  the  Jiutioea  to  the  Ooreinoi,  210  Uaaa.  909,  and  saaea  there  dtad. 
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Id  seven  States  the  Governor  has  power  to  commute,  in  nine 
States  he  has  power  to  pardon,  in  six  States  he  has  power  to  remit 
fines  and  forfeitures,  and  in  three  States  he  has  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves on  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Pardons,  in  conjunction 
with  it,  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  or  the  Council. 

Of  the  Constitutions  that  provide  for  Boards  of  Pardons,  four 
give  to  the  Board  excludve  power  to  commute  sentences,  five  ^ve  it 
exclusive  power  to  pardon,  and  five  give  it  exclusive  power  to  remit 
fines  and  forfeitures.  In  none  of  these  States,  however,  has  the 
Board  of  Pardons  power  to  grant  reprieves. 

Connecticut  seems  to  be  the  only  State  in  which  the  power  to 
pardon  is  given  to  the  Legislature. 

In  most  States  the  Constitution  requires  that  the  Governor,  or  the 
Board  of  Pardons,  where  it  has  exclusive  power  and  the  Governor  is 
not  a  member  of  it,  shall  report  to  the  Le^lature,  either  at  each 
session  thereof,  biennially  or  annually,  each  case  of  commutation, 
pardon,  remission  or  reprieve,  and  certain  specific  information  coo- 
ceming  it. 

For  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  this  topic  see  Bulletin  No.  4, 
The  Pardoning  Power. 

6.  Confirmation  of  Appointments.  —  The  power  of  confirming 
appointments,  wherever  it  is  required,  is  given  to  the  Senate,  except 
in  Virginia,  where  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  is  required  only  to 
appointments  to  the  State  Corporation  Commission,  and  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  where  the  power  of  confirmation  is  given  to  the 
Council. 

7.  AnvisiNQ  THE  Governor  in  fillino  Vacancies  in  thb 
Militia.  —  In  all  the  States  the  Governor  has  sole  power  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  elective  offices  in  the  militia,  without  confirmation, 
where  the  electors  have  refused  or  neglected  to  fill  the  same. 

8.  Advising  the  Governor  in  Afpointhent  of  Officers  of  the 
Continental  Armt.  —  No  other  States  have  such  a  provision. 

9.  Consent  to  Money  Warrants  drawn  by  the  Governor  on 
THE  Treasury.  —  The  only  other  States  having  a  constitutional 
provision  of  this  nature  are  Vermont,  where  the  Governor  is  au- 
thorized to  draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  such  sums  as  the  L^slature 
may  appropriate,  and  Missouri,  where  the  Governor  is  authorised 
to  approve  of  depositary  banks  and  their  security  for  deposits  cl 
State  funds. 
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10.  Succession.  —  The  order  of  succession  to  the  ofiBce  of  Gov- 
ernor in  case  of  a  vacancy  therein  is  as  follows:  — 

(a)  Lieutenant-Governor;  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.^ 
(^)   lieutenant-Go vemor;   President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate;   Speaker  of 
tiie  House  *  (this  is  the  most  common  arrangement). 

(c)  Lieutenant-Governor;  President  pro  tempore  of  Senate;  Secretary  of  State.' 

(d)  Lieutenant-Governor;  President  pro  tempore  of  Senate;  Secretary  of  State; 

Attorney-General.' 

(e)  Lieutenant-Governor;   President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate;   Speaker  of 

the  House;  Attorney-General;  Auditor;  Secretary  of  State;  Treasurer.' 
(/)    Lieutenant-Governor;  Secretary  of  State* 
(g)    Lieutenant-Governor;    Secretary  of  State;    President  pro  tempore  of  the 

Senate.' 
{h)   Lieutenant-Governor;    Secretary  of  State;   Attorney-General;   President 

pro  tempore  of  Senate;  Speaker  of  the  House,' 
(i)    Lieutenant-Governor;  Secretary  of  State;  Treasurer;  Auditor;  Attorney- 
General;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Commissioner  of  Public 

Lands.' 
U)    Lieutenant-Governor;  Legislature  to  provide." 
(ifc)   President  of  the  Senate;  Speaker  of  the  House." 
(I)    President  of  Senate;  Speaker  of  the  House;  joint  vote  of  Le^slature  to 

elect." 
(m)  Legislature  to  elect  successor;  during  recess,  President  of  Senate;  during 

recess,  Speaker  of  House;  Legislature  to  provide  by  law." 
(n)  Secretary  of  State." 
(ff)   Secretary  of  State;  President  of  the  Senate." 

11.  Consent  to  Removal  of  Judicial  Officers,  Justices  of 
THE  Peace  and  Notaries  Public,  (a)  Judicial  Officers.  —  Only 
three  States  have  constitutional  provision  for  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  the  removal  of  judicial  officers;  — 

I  Coniwctiout,  Ntvads,  North  Cmlint,  PauurlTaaiB,  Rbod«  laluid.  South  Canliiu.  Teiu. 

KU,  Uiniaalppi,  UiBMurl.  Uootana.  Msbnaka,  N«r 


•  Uiehltui,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  W 
I  Nmr  Utoiao. 


u  Haiyland. 

■•  Ariiona,  Vyomi 

u  Orsfan,  tJtah. 
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California:  Judidal  officers,  except  justices  of  the  peace,  may  be 
removed  by  tlie  Senate  on  the  recommendation  of  tiie  Governor; 
but  justices  of  highest  court,  intermediate  court  of  appeals  and  gen- 
eral triai  courts  may  be  removed  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
houses  of  the  Le^^lature  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house. 

New  York:  Judicial  officers,  except  justices  of  the  peace  and 
judges  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  may  be  removed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor;  but  justices  of 
the  highest  court  and  intermediate  courts  may  be  removed  by  coiH 
current  resolution  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  house. 

Maine:  Judicial  officers  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor  on 
address  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

Only  eight  constitutions  contain  provisions  relating  to  the  removal 
of  justices  of  the  peace  for  malfeasance  in  office;^  and  of  these, 
five  specifically  name  the  officer  who  shall  remove  the  offender, 
he  being  in  each  case  a  judicial  officer.*  In  the  other  States,  no 
removing  officer  is  named,  or  it  is  left  subject  to  legislative  regula- 
tion.' The  right  to  trial  by  jury  is  expressly  reserved  in  one  con- 
stitution; *  and  in  two,  the  accused  is  expressly  given  the  right  of 
appeal.'  In  none  does  the  removal  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  require 
the  consent  of  any  officer  or  body, 

(b)  Notaries  Public.  —  The  only  other  State  whose  constitution 
contains  a  provision  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts  is  Georgia, 
where  notaries  public  are  "removable  upon  conviction  for  mal- 
practice in  office,"  but  no  provision  is  made  authorizing  any  pai^ 
ticular  officer  or  body  to  remove  them.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  Superior  Court  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor. 

12.  To  ATTEND  THE  GOVERNOR  IN  AdMINIBTRATION  OF  THE  OaTH 

OP  Office  to  Senators  and  Representatives.  —  There  are  fifteen 
States  whose  constitutions  contain  provisions  for  the  administration 
of  the  oath  of  office  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 

In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  the  administration  of  the  oath  is 
before  the  Governor  and  Council. 

1  AUbsmB,  CeoriU,  Illinois,  Kentuoky,  Mityland,  Ohio,  TennnMS.  Teua. 

■  AUb&mA  (by  BaaotAi  ttiAi  Dourta,  oouru  of  like  juriKliotion.  or  by  orimiiul  court  at  oounty  in  whiofa 
be  balds  office):   Itliooie  (in  Cbioago  by  lumnurv  pirweediuge  in 
(by  iudge  or  judgee  bsTJng  crimiiisl  juriidictioii  ip  tbe  county  or  oity};  T 
in  luoh  courta  u  lefieUtun  msy  direct);  Tew  (by  tudte*  of  lenenl  trial  m 

•  Geonciit.  Kentutlcy.  Ohio. 
<  AUbfuna. 

■  Alabuna,  Ksntueky. 
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In  the  other  States  it  is  before  the  Governor,  *  Secretary  of  State,  ' 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,*  or  of  the  Circuit  *  Court,  or  presiding 
officer  of  either  house, '  or  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  *  or  person 
authorized  to  administer  an  oath,  ^  or  before  the  Attorney-General,  * 
or  the  members  themselves.' 

13.  Consent  to  Appointments  bt  the  Govbbnor,  when  the 
Legislature  is  not  in  Session,  to  fill  Vacancy,  until  a  Suc- 
cessor IB  CHOSEN  AND  QUALIFIED,  IN  OFFICE  OF  (o)  Secretary  of 
State.  —  The  Gpvemor  has  power  to  fill  a  vacancy  without  con- 
firmation in  all  the  States  except  Louisiana,  where  consent  must  be 
^ven  by  the  Senate. 

(6)  Treasurer.  —  The  Governor  has  power  to  fill  a  vacancy  without 
confirmation  in  all  the  States  except  Louisiana  and  Maryland,  where 
consent  must  be  given  by  the  Senate. 

(c)  Avditor.  —  The  Governor  has  power  to  fill  a  vacancy  without 
confirmation  in  all  the  States  except  Louisiana,  where  consent  must 
be  given  by  the  Senate. 

(d)  AttoTtiey-Generai.  —  The  Governor  has  power  to  fill  a  vacancy 
without  confirmation  in  all  the  States  except  Louisiana,  where  con- 
sent must  be  pven  by  the  Senate,  and  Maine,  where  consent  must  be 
given  by  the  Council. 

^  Idaho.  OncQii. 

■  Idaho,  Oncon,  Rhoda  Iiland. 

■  minoU,  Idaho.  MiHouii,  Oklkhonu.  Onton,  PtmuylTWiik.  South  DakoU,  WMt  Vlitinia,  Wjwninc. 

•  nilool*,  UiMOori.  South  DalioU,  Vmt  Virnnui. 

•  Idaho,  Uuiourl,  South  Dakota. 

•  W«at  Vu^nla,  WyDminc. 
'  OUahoma,  Wm(  Vii^nio. 
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Supplement. 


STATUTORY  POWERS   AND   DUTIES   OF  THE   GOVERNOR  AND 
COUNCIL. 


CONVBNTION  DocmiHT  No.  3 


Intboduction. 

The  following  compilation  was  made  in  response  to  a.  request  from 
a  committee  of  the  Convention  for  information  as  to  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  upon  the  Governor  and  Council  by  statute.  No  such 
compilation  has  ever  been  made.  It  is  a  work  of  great  di£Sculty 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  indexes  of  the  annual  volumes  of  session 
laws  contain  so  few  references  to  the  information  desired  as  to  be  of 
no  help,  and  hence  an  examination,  page  by  page,  of  all  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Legislature  now  in  force  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  compilation  complete.  In  the  short  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commission  such  an  examination  was  impossible,  and  therefore 
this  compilation  is  confined  to  the  laws  of  the  last  three  years,  — 
namely,  1915,  1916  and  1917.  While  it  has  been  made  with  great 
care  it  is  possible  that  some  statutes  conferring  powers  upon  the 
Governor  and  Council  have  been  overlooked. 

No  one  can  examine  the  statutes  of  recent  years  without  being  im- 
pressed by  the  growing  tendency  of  the  Legislature  either  to  confer 
powers  and  duties  upon  the  Governor  and  Council  directly,  or  to  pro- 
vide that  the  action  of  other  officers  of  the  State  shall  be  subject  to 
their  approval.  The  number  of  acts  and  resolves  conferring  power 
upon  the  Governor  and  Council  enacted  in  1915  was  53.  In  1916  the 
number  of  such  measures  was  61  and  in  1917  it  was  37.  Some  of 
these  acts  contain  several  provisions  of  this  kind.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  34  acts  and  resolves  were  passed  in  1915,  1916  and  1917 
conferring  power  upon  the  Governor  alone.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  statutes  which  deal  specifically  with  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor  and  Council  give  slight  indication 
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of  the  extent  of  those  functions  since  a  large  part  of  them  are  con- 
terred  as  incidental  to  other  legislation.  It  is  only  by  a.  systematic 
examination  of  all  the  statute  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  such  as  is 
here  presented  for  the  past  three  years,  that  the  range  of  the  activities 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  would  appear. 

I.    Appointuents  to  be  uade  bt  the  Governor  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  or  the  Council. 
General  AcU,  1915. 
Chap.  7d.    The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Grafton  State  Hospital. 
Chap.  129.    Certain  members  of  the  Homestead  Commission. 
Chap.  189.    The  Trustees  of  the  Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School. 
Chap.  301.    The  new  membere  of  the  Board  of  Dental  Examiners.^ 
Chap.  304.    Additional  Masters  in  Chancery  for  certain  counties.' 

Reaolvet,  1915. 
Chap.  20.    The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission,  a  special  commission  of 

seven. 
Chap.  58.    A  coramisaion  to  consider  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Col.  Henry 

Tillingbast  Sissin. 
Chap.  81.    A  special  board  to  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  providing  miU- 

tary  education  for  boys,  etc. 
Chap.  95.    A  special  commission  to  codify  the  laws  relating  to  State  highways. 

General  AcU,  1916. 

Chap.  46.    Members  of  the  Dairy  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  annually. 

Chap.  49.    Three  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Chap.  70.    Masters  in  Chancery  as  vacancies  occur.' 

Chap.  241,  Sec.  3.    The  Director  of  Prisons. 

Sec.  4.    The  members  of  the  Advisory  Prison  Board.  ' 

Sec.  5.    The  Board  of  Parole,  which  acts  as  advisory  Board  of  Pardons.' 

Chap.  285,  Sec.  2.    Members  of  the  Commission  on  Mental  Diseases.' 

Chap.  288,  Sec.  2.    The  members  of  the  CommissioD  on  Waterways  and  Public 
Lauds. 

Chap.  296,  Sec.  2.    The  Supervisor  of  Administration.' 

Chap.  297.    A  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  annually. 

Chap.  303.    Members  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission. 

Special  AiAs,  1916. 
Chap.  174.    The  Trustees  of  the  Independent  Industrial  Shoemaking  School  of 

Lynn. 
Chap.  310.    Board  of  Excise  of  Chelsea.' 
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Resolvei,  1916. 

Chap.  30.     A  commissioa  to  consider  aboliahmg  the  office  of  trial  justice. 

Chap.  43.  A  commisBioii  to  arrange  and  conaolidate  the  General  Laws  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Chap.  81.  A  special  conunission  to  investigate  the  laws  relating  to  the  par- 
tition of  real  estate,  etc. 

Chap.  106.  Three  members  of  a  special  commiaaion  to  maie  an  investigation 
of  education  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Chap.  107.  The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission,  a  special  commission  of 
five. 

Chap.  151.  A  commission  to  consider  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  memory 
of  Chevalier  de  Saint-Sauveur. 

General  Ads,  1917. 
Chap.  12,    The  Public  Administrators  of  the  various  counties. 
Chap.  63.    The  State  Forester.' 

Chap.  321.    Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Immigration.' 
Chap.  325.    Two  of  the  members  of  the  Exposition  Buildii^  Conunission  for 

erecting  a  building  in  West  Springfield. 
Chap.  326.    Justices  of  the  Peace  to  act  as  trial  justices  in  certain  towns.' 
Chap.  327,  Sec.  40.    One  of  the  Armory  Commissioners. 
Chap.  344,  Part  1,  Sec.  1.    A  member  of  the  State  Highway  Commission, 

annually. 

Resolves,  1917. 
Chap.  102.    A  commission  to  investigate  the  laws  relating  to  dogs. 
Chap.  129.     Two  of  the  members  of  the  special  commission  to  investigate 

problems  relating  to  street  railways. 

ii.    appointmenta  requirinq  the  approval  of  the  governor  akd 

Council. 

General  Acts,  1915. 

Chap.  238.    A  fourth  assistant,  appointed  by  the  Tax  Commisdoner. 

Chap.  294.    The  head  of  the  Department  of  University  Extension,  appointed 

by  the  Board  of  Education. 

General  Ads,  1916. 
Chap.  40.    Employees  in  the  Insurance  Commissioner's  office,  appointed  by 

the  Commissioner.'- 
Chap.  269,  Sec.  17.    An  income  tax  assessor  for  each  income  tax  district  of  the 

Commonwealth,  deputy  income  tax  assessors,  and  their  assistants,  all 

appointed  by  the  Tax  Commissioner.' 
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Chap.  285,  Sec.  4.  Subordinate  officers  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Diseases. 

Chap.  288,  Sec.  3.  Superintendents  of  Commerce  and  Enpneering  appointed 
by  the  Commission  on  Waterways  and  Public  LEinds. 

Chap.  296.    Deputies  appointed  by  the  Supervisor  of  Administration. 

lU.    Salabies,   Compensation,   etc.,   requiring  the   Approval  op  thb 

GOVBBNOK  AND  CODNCIL, 

Genercd  Acts,  1935. 
Chap.  31,  Sec.  6.    The  compeoaation  of  the  compiler  of  records  of  Massa- 

chusetta  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War  and  that  of  his  assistants. 
Chap.  238,  Sec.  6.    The  salary  of  the  fourth  assistant  of  the  Tax  Commissioner 

and  those  of  the  examiners. 
Chap.  241.    The  salaries  of  officials  of  State  institutions  appointed  by  the  State 

Board  of  Insanity. 
Chap.  296.    The  salary  of  the  clerk  employed  by  the  State  Examiners  of 

Electricians. 

Resolves,  WIS. 
Chap.  95.    The  compensation  of  the  Commission  to  Codify  the  Laws  relating 

to  State  H^ways. 
Chap.  134.    The  compensation  of  the  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Advisv 

bility  of  Revising  the  Taxation  I^ws. 

General  Acta,  1916. 
Chap.  2.    Increases  in  salaries  cS  all  State  employees  whose  salaries  are  over 

S1,000. 
Chap.  236.    The  salaries  of  accountants  and  bookkeepers  employed  in  the 

Department  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Chap.  241,  Sec.  3.    The  salary  of  the  Director  of  Prisons. 

Sec.  3.    The  salaries  of  the  deputies  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 

Prisons. 
Sec.  5.    The  compensation  of  the  Board  of  Parole  while  acting  as  Advi- 
sory Board  of  Pardons. 
Chap.  269,  Sec.  17.    The  salaries  of  the  Income  Tax  Assessors  and  of  tha 

Deputy  Income  Tax  Assessors. 
Chap.  285.    The  salary  of  the  Director  of  the  Commission  on  Mental  Diseases, 

not  to  be  over  $7,500. 
Chap.  288,  Sec.  3.    The  salaries  of  the  Superintendente  of  Commerce  and 

Engineering,  appointed  by  the  CommisaioD  on  Waterways  and  Public 

Chap.  296.    The  salaries  of  the  deputies  appointed  by  the  Supervisor  of  Ad- 
ration. 
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es,  1916. 
Chap.  81.    The  compensation  of  the  CommisBion  to  propose  revisions  of  laws 

relating  to  partition  of  real  estate,  etc. 
Chap.  157.    The  pay  for  clerical  assistance  of  the  special  recess  committee  on 

Social  Insurance. 
Chap.  158.    The  pay  of  certain  members  of  the  Commission  to  consider  the 

financial  condition  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Company. 

General  AcU,  1917. 
Chap.  28.    The  compensation  of  the  Commission  to  Compile  Information  for 

the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Chap.  63.    Salary  of  the  State  Forester. 

Chap.  321.    The  salaries  of  the  assistants  of  the  Bureau  of  Inmiigration. 
Chap.  342,  Sec.  24.    The  compensation  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by 

the  Board  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

IV.      ExPENDrnTHES  BEOniBINO   THE   APPROVAL  OF   THE    GoVESNOR   AND 

Council. 
General  Ads,  1915. 
Chap.  129.    Sums  for  expenses  of  the  Homestead  Commission. 
Chap.  279,  Sec.  7.    Sums  for  the  administration  expenses  of  the  Harbor  and 

Land  Commission. 
Chap.  296.    Smns  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  State  Examiners  of  Elec- 
tricians. 

Special  AcU,  1915. 
Chap.  24.    A  sum  of  $29,000  to  be  spent  by  the  Board  of  Fanama-Pacifio 
Managers  for  the  representation  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  Exposition. 

Resohet,  1915. 

Chap.  81.    Certain  sums  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Board  to  report 
as  to  providing  military  education  for  boys,  etc. 

Chap.  82.    Certain  sums  to  pay  for  moving  various  departments  to  new 
quarters. 

Chap.  85.    Certain  sums  to  be  spent  by  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissi<m 
for  reporting  on  the  use  of  beaches  in  Essex  County. 

Chap.  95.    Sums  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission  on  Codifying  the 

lawa  relating  to  State  Highways. 
'Chap.  127.    Certain  sums  for  purchasing,  etc.,  for  a  school  for  feeble-minded. 

Chap.  134.    Sums  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  to  investigate  the  ad- 
visability of  rerisiag  the  Taxation  laws. 

Chap.  138.    Sums  for  preparing  plans  for  an  Insane  Hospital  in  the  Metro- 
politan district. 
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Chap.  141.  Sums  for  the  expensee  of  the  committee  maldt^  an  invest^tion 
of  the  "London  Sliding  Scale"  syBtem. 

Chap.  144.  Suma  for  the  necsessaiy  expenses  of  the  Commission  on  Terminal 
Facilities  of  the  Metropolitan  district. 

Chap.  147.  A  aum  of  $6,000  to  send  repreaentatives  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

General  Acts,  1916. 

Chap.  98,  Sec.  7.  The  Governor's  warrant  on  the  treasury  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Council. 

Chap.  269,  Sec.  17.    Sums  for  the  expenses  of  the  Deputy  Income  Tax  Assessors. 

SpecMii  Adi,  1916. 

Chap.  13.  A  sum  of  $100,000  for  "extraordioary  expenses"  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Chap.  225.  The  balance  of  the  appropriation  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Expoution  for  the  return  of  exhibits. 

Chap.  367.  The  appropriation  for  the  examination  as  to  salaries  paid  to  State 
and  county  officials. 

Retolves,  1916. 

Chap.  S8.  Certain  sums  for  labor  for  draining  low  lands  at  the  Reformatory 
for  Women. 

Chap.  90.  Certain  sums  for  clerical  assistance  of  the  Board  investigatii^ 
physical  training  for  boys  and  girls  in  public  schools. 

Chap.  92.  Certain  sums  for  clerical  assistance  of  the  Board  making  investi- 
gation of  the  establishment  of  a  State  Constabulary. 

Chap.  94.  A  sum  of  $2,000  for  an  examination  into  Uie  salaries  of  certain 
State  officials. 

Chap.  106.  Certain  sums  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission  to  investi- 
gate education  at  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Coll^^. 

Chap.  107.  Sums  for  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Conunisdon  to  represent  the 
State  and  for  carrying  out  ite  duties. 

Chap.  112.  Certain  sums  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission  to  investi- 
gate the  use  of  liabit  fonuing  drugs. 

Chap.  155.  A  sum  of  $5,000  re-appropriated  for  closing  the  affairs  of  the 
Board  of  Panama-Pacific  Managers  for  Massachusetts. 

Chap.  157.  Sums  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Conmussion  on  Social 
Insurance. 

Chap.  158.  Sums  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission  to  investigate 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company. 

Special  Acta,  Extra  Segmn,  1916. 
Chap.  375.    A  sum  of  $5,000  to  cover  expenses  of  providing,for'absent  voting 
by  men  in  military  service. 
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General  AcU,  1917. 
Chap.  28.    Sums  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commissioii  to  Compile  Information 

for  the  Use  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Chap.  202.     Sums  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of 

Chiropodists. 
Chap.  321.    Sums  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 

Immigration. 
Chap.  342,  Sec.  24.    Sums  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  special  committee 

appointed  by  the  Board  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
Sec.  27.    Funds  from  the  $1,000,000  appropriated  for  military  and  naval 

purposes  may  be  used  to  defray  expenses  incurred  in  registering  alien 

enemies,  etc. 

Special  Ads,  1917. 
Chap.  4.    A  sum  of  $100,000  for  "extraordinary  expenses." 
Chap.  202.    A  sum  of  S1,000,000  for  defraying  military  and  naval  expenses 

arising  from  the  possibility  of  war. 
Chap.  210.    Certain  sums  for  expert  and  temporary  service  in  the  office  of  the 

Supervisor  of  Administration. 
Chap.  266.    A  sum  of  $250  for  investigating  the  acoustics  in  the  House  Chamber. 
Chap.  285.    A  sum  of  $50,000  for  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  work 

of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Chap.  351.    A  sum  of  $100,000  for  developmg  the  flats  in  South  Boston  and 

East  Boston. 
Chap.  369.    Certain  sums  for  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  due  to  mobi- 
lization of  troops. 
Chap.  360.    Certain  sums  to  pay  for  temporary  detectives  to  guard  against 

evils  incident  to  mobiliaation. 

Resolves,  1917. 
Chap.  29.    Certain  sums  for  properly  representing  the  State  at  the  G.  A.  R. 

encampment. 
Chap.  101.    Certain  sums  to  prepare  for  the  exigencies  of  anticipated  war. 
Chap.  129.    Sums  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commisaon  to  investigate 

problems  of  street  railways. 
Chap.  130.    Sums  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission  on  Social 

Insurance. 


V.    Plans  aitd  Contracts  which  aEQumE  the  Approval  of  the  Governor 

AND  Council. 

Generai  Acts,  1916. 

Chap.  256.    Contracts  for  completing  the  West  Wing  of  the  State  House. 

Chap.  279.    Contracts  for  improvement'of  harbor  and  terminal  facilities  at 

Fall  River. 
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Resolves,  1915. 
Chap.  07.    Plans  for  work  of  protecting  certain  territory  in  Provincetown. 
Ctiap.  142.    Plans  for  improvements  at  the  Reformatory  for  Women. 

Resolves,  1916. 
Chap.  79.    Plans  for  a  memorial  to  certain  soldiers  to  be  erected  in  Porto  Rico. 
Chap.  160.    Plans  for  improvements  at  the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at 

Belchertown. 

General  Acts,  1917. 
Chap.  315.    Contracts  made  by  the  county  commissioners  of  Norfolk  County 

for  building  a  bridge  over  Monatiquot  River. 
Chap.  325.    Contracts  for  the  expogition  buildbg  at  West  Springfield. 
Chap.  327,  Sec.  41.    Contracts  for  additions  to  State  armories. 
Chap.  344,  Sec.  10.    Contracts  for  State  highway  construction. 

Resolves,  1917. 
Chap.  127.    Plans  for  improvements  at  the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at 
Belchertown. 

VI.  Bonds  given  for  the  Fulfilling  of  Contracts,  which  are  subject 

TO  THE  Approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
General  Acts,  1916. 
Chap.  251.    Certain  bonds  may  be  released  and  new  ones  substituted. 
Chap.  269,  Sec.  17.    Bond  to  be  furnished  by  officials  In  the  office  of  the  Tax 

Commissioner. 
Chap.  284,  Sec.  14.    Bond  furnished  by  the  pajTnasters  of  the  naval  militia. 

General  Acts,  1917. 
Chap.  327,  Sec.  70.     Bonds  of  paymasters  in  any  military  or  naval  force. 

Sec.  71.    Bonds  given  by  officers  of  military  or  naval  forces  to  whom 

public  property  is  issued. 
Sec.  73.    Bonds  arranged  for  by  the  adjutant-general. 

VII.  Bond  Issues  which  are  subject  to  the  Approval  of  tee  Governor 

AND  Council. 
General  Acts,  1915. 
Chap.  4.    To  pay  for  immediate  work  on  Metropolitan  Parks,  etc. 
Chap.  5.    To  pay  for  immediate  work  on  parkways  and  boulevards. 
Chap.  188,  Sec.  2.    To  pay  for  improvements  on  the  southerly  bank  of  the 

Charles  River  Basin. 
Chap.  199,  Sec.  2.    To  pay  for  the  State's  share  of  expenae  in  deepening  the 
channel  of  Weymouth  Fore  River. 
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Ch&p.  221,  Sec.  4.  To  pay  for  the  construction  of  certain,  highways  in  West- 
em  Massachueetts.' 

Chap.  229,  Sec.  21.    To  pay  for  a  highway  in  the  town  of  Ashbumliam. 

Chap.  230,  Sec.  2.    To  pay  for  constructing  a  h^hway  from  Norton  to  Taunton. 

Chap.  232,  Sec.  2.  To  pay  for  improving  the  highway  from  Miiford  to  South- 
borough. 

Chap.  242.  Sec.  2.  To  pay  for  improving  the  highway  between  Mashpee  and 
Barnstable. 

Chap.  243,  Sec.  2.    To  pay  for  ejttending  the  Alewife  Brook  Parkway. 

Chap.  256,  Sec.  3.    To  pay  for  West  Wing  of  the  State  House. 

Chap.  257,  Sec.  2.  To  pay  for  improving  the  highway  from  North  Brookfield 
and  Baire  Plains. 

Chap.  276,  Sec.  2.    To  pay  for  reconstructing  Wellington  Bridge. 

Chap.  279,  Sec,  5.  To  pay  for  improving  the  harbor  and  terminal  facilities  of 
FaU  River. 

Chap.  300,  Sec.  6.    To  pay  for  building  a  new  bridge  over  the  Neponset  River. 

Special  Acts,  191S. 
Chap.  368.    To  pay  for  building  a  bridge  over  the  Charles  River  between 

Newton  and  Weston, 

General  AcU,  1916. 
Chap.  181.    To  pay  for  completing  the  West  Wing  of  the  State  House. 
Chap.  186.    To  pay  for  improving  the  lands  given  to  the  Commonwealth  by 

Arlington.' 
Chap.  203.    To  pay  for  improving  the  State  highway  in  Dracut  and  Methuen. 
Chap.  204.    To  pay  for  constructing  a  highway  from  Norton  to  Taunton. 
Chap.  219.    To  pay  for  improving  a  highway  in  the  towns  of  MUford  and 

Hopkinton. 
Chap.  230.    To  pay  for  lands  acquired  and  for  construction  of  a  highway  in 

Revere. 
Chap.  235.    To  pay  for  constructing  a  parkway  from  Blue  Hi  11  a  Reservation 

to  Granite  Street,  Quincy. 
Chap.  237.    To  pay  for  completing  the  Dedham  parkway. 
Chap.  250.    To  pay  for  land  taken  by  the  State  House  Commission  on  the 

west  side  of  the  State  House. 
Chap.  310.    To  provide  additional  pay  for  Massachusetts  soldiers  in  the  Federal 

service  on  the  Mexican  border. 

■    General  Acts,  1917. 
Chap.  211,  Sec.  1.     To  provide  additional  pay  for  the  Massachusetts  soldiers  '" 

in  the  volunteer  service  of  the  United  States. 
Chap.  220.    To  pay  for  the  completion  of  the  new  bridge  over  the  Neponset 

River. 
Chap.  285.    To  pay  for  extending  the  South  Metropolitan  Sewer  to  Wellealey. 
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Chap.  316,  Sec.  2.    To  pay  for  land  taken  for  a  boulevard  in  Quincy. 

Chap.  324,  Sec.  2.    To  pay  for  the  "emergency  expenses  incident  to  the  war." 

Chap.  327,  Sec.  43.    To  pay  for  land  taken  by  the  Armoiy  Conunisuonets, 

buildingB  erected  and  armories  purchased. 
Chap.  331.    To  provide  for  the  expensea  of  the  State  Guard. 

VIII.    Orders  or  Departhents  which  are  subject  to  the  Approval  or 

THE  Governor  and  Council. 

General  Ads,  1915. 

Chap.  6.     Rules  for  making  public  the  records  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Chap.  279,  Sec.  7.    Rules  laid  down  by  the  Harbor  and  Land  CommisBion. 

Special  AcU,  1915. 
Chap.  219.    Rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  relating  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  north  city  hay  scales. 

General  AcU,  1916. 

Chap.  296,  Sec.  3.  Orders  by  the  Supervisor  of  Administration  for  change  in 
method  of  purchasing  in  any  department.  Official  failing  to  comply 
may  be  removed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council. 

Chap.  297,  Sec.  4.    Revision  of  the  Civil  Service  Rules. 

IX.    Rules  and  Regulations  made  bt  the  Governor  and  Council. 

General  Ads,  1917. 

Chap.  342,  Sec.  4.    Restrictions  in  regard  to  alien  enemies  and  suspicious  persons. 

Chap.  344,  Part  h,  Sec.  30.    Regulations  r^arding  travel  on  State  roads  and 

bridges. 

X.  Pensionino  and  Retirino  which  are  subject  to  the  Approval  or 

the  Go^•ERNOR  AND  COUNCIL. 

General  Ad»,  1915. 
Chap.  95.    Civil  War  Veterans  after  five  years'  service. 

General  Ada,  1916. 
Chap.  273.    Persons  employed  in  prison  service  in  the  Commonwealth. 

XI.  ASBIONUENT  OV  QuABTEHS  AND  OFFICES  WHICH  REQUIRE  THE  APPROVAL 

OF  THE  Governor  and  Council, 
General  Adt,  1915. 
Chap.  294.    The  quarters  of  the  Department  of  University  Extension. 
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General  Act»,  1917. 
Chap.  28,  Sec.  3.    Quarters  for  the  CommisBion  to  Compile  InformatioQ  for 

the  Constitutional  ConTention. 

Spwiol  AcU,  1917. 
Chap.  307.    The  quarters  of  the  Police  Commiasioner  of  Boston. 

XII.  EUKRQEKCT  MEASURES  WHICH  UA.T  BE  TAKEN  BT  THE  GOVERNOR,  WFTH 

THE  Approval  of  the  Council. 
General  AcU,  1917. 
Chap.  324.    Emei^enc^  expeoflea  lip  to  $1,000,000  may  be  incurred. 
Chap.  342,  Seo.  2.    Certain  persons  above  the  a^  of  18  yean  may  be  required 
to  register. 
Sec.  3.    The  method  of  repstration,  restriotiona  as  to  movements,  etc., 

of  those  restored.  ' 

Sec.  6.    Certain  articles  of  military  value  may  be  requisitioned,  a  reason- 
able price  to  be  paid  therefor. 
Seo.  12.    Power  for  carrying  this  act  into  effect  may  be  conferred  on  cer- 
tain persons. 
Sec.  23.    Investigations  as  to  cost  of  food,  etc.,  in  case  of  emergency,  may 

be  undertaken. 
Sec.  25.    The  use  of  fireworks  may  be  r^ulated. 

XIII.  Transfer,  Takino,  and  Use  of  Land  which  bsquire  the  Approval 

OF  THE  Governor  and  Council, 
Gerwral  Xcto,  1916. 
Chap.  256,  Sec.  1.    Land  taken  by  the  State  House  Commission  for  completing 
the  West  Wing  of  the  State  House. 

Special  AOa,  1915. 
Chap.  329.    The  sale  of  certain  land  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 

Agricultural  College. 

General  Ads,  1916. 
Chap.  127,  Sec.  2.    The  use  of  State  property  by  United  States  volunteer 

military  or  naval  forces. 
Chap.  136.    Land  taken  by  the  State  Forest  Commission  for  cultivation  of 

timber. 
Chap.  207.    The  transfer  by  the  Governor  of  certain  land  in  IVamingham 

belonging  to  the  State,  for  the  erection  of  a  military  monument. 
Chap.  250.    I^nd  taken  by  the  State  House  Commiacdoa  for  the  oompletion 

of  the  West  Wing  of  the  State  House. 
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«  .Special  AcU,  1916. 

Chap.  317.    The  exchange  of  certain  lands  by  the  Masaachusetts  Agricultura] 

College. 
Chap.  355.    Charges  may  be  made  by  the  Governor  and  Council  for  land  in 

Framingbam  used  by  certain  railroads. 

Resoltea,  1916. 
Chap.  130.    Purchase  of  certain  lands  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultura] 
College. 

General  Ada,  1917. 
Chap.  147.    The  exchange  of  certain  lands  by  the  Armory  Commissioners. 
Chap.  158.    The  exchange  of  certain  property  of  the  Taunton  State  Hospital 

by  the  Conunission  on  Mental  Diseases. 
Chap.  310,  Sec.  1.    The  purchase  of  land  by  the  Homestead  Commission  to 

relieve  congestion. 
Chap.  325,  Sec.  2.    The  lease  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a  building  at  the  West 

Springfield  Exposition,  and  terms  of  lease. 
Chap.  327,  Sec.  21.    The  use  of  hmds  belonging  to  the  State  by  the  United 

States  volunteer  military  forces. 
Sec.  41.    The  taking  of  land  by  the  Armory  Commission  for  parade 

grounds,  etc. 
Chap.  344,  Part  I,  Sec.  IS.    The  taking  of  land  for  securing  road  material,  by 

the  State  Highway  Commission. 

Special  Ads,  1917. 
Chap.  213.    Conveyance  of  land  by  the  Armory  Conunission  to  the  tovn  c^ 
Wobum. 


XIV.    MiUTART  Meabureb  requirin'o  eftrer  the  Approval  or  the  Gov- 
ernor AND  CoiniCIL  OB  OF  THE  CoCKCIL  AlOKE. 

General  AcU,  1916. 
Chap.  127,  Sec.  1.    The  transfer  of  the  State  naval  or  military  forces  into 
Federal  service. 

Gmeral  AcU,  1917. 
Chap.  327,  Sec.  18.    During   military    maneuvers   safety   regulations   as   to 
traffic  may  be  made. 
Sec.  20.    The  transfer  of  Massachusetts  military  and  naval  forces  to 

Federal  service. 
Sec.  41.    Erection  of  buildings  needed  for  the  use  of  the  militia. 
Sec.  42.    Purchase  of  certain  second  class  armories,  drill  fields,  etc. 
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XV.      MlSCELLANEODB  TrANSACTIONB  OEQUIHINO  THE  AfPROTAL  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNOR AND  Council. 
General  Ads,  WIS, 
Chap.  139.    The  transfer  of  unexpended  sums  to  certain  sinking  funds  by  the 

Treasurer  and  Receiver-General. 
Chap.  134.    The  removal  of  aged  prisoners  in  the  State  Prison  to  the  State 
Farm  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Prison. 

SjKciat  Acts,  WIS. 
Chap.  363.    The  construction  of  a  street  railway  from  Summer  Street  to  Com- 
monwealth Pier  by  the  Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 
Chap.  369.    Printing  the  account  of  the  Spencer  trial  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Resolves,  1915. 
Chap.  5.    The  issuance  of  a  duplicate  interest-bearing  bond  to  replace  a  lost 

Chap.  141.  An  estimate  of  the  probable  expenses  of  the  Commission  investi- 
gating the  "London  Sliding  Scale"  System. 

General  Ads,  1916. 

Chap.  183.  Cheap  iron  buildings  for  accommodating  prisoners  erected  by  the 
prison  commissioners. 

Chap.  192.  Investment  of  certain  funds  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Treas- 
urer and  Receiver-General. 

Chap.  239.  The  temporary  release  of  life  patients  in  an  Insane  Hospital  by  the 
superintendent. 

Chap.  248.    The  publishing  of  reports  of  capital  trials  by  ttie  Attorney-General. 

Chap.  2S5  Sec.  4.    The  work  of  the  Director  of  the  Commission  on  Mental 


Resolves,  1916. 

Chap.  86.  The  town  of  Framingham  may  construct  a  drain  through  the  State  ' 
Camp  Grounds,  if  so  allowed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council. 

General  AOe,  1917, 

Chap.  28,  Sec.  2.  The  printii^  of  material  for  the  use  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Chap.  344,  Part  I,  Sec.  10.  Construction  of  State  highways  in  excess  of  ten 
miles  in  any  county. 

Chap.  343.  Transfer  of  certain  funds  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission's  funds,  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Com- 
mission's funds,  etc.,  for  temporarily  Increasing  the  wages  of  certain 
State  employees. 
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£MoItw>,  1917. 
Chap.  127.    Changes  in  the  appropriation  for  the  school  at  Belchertown  made 
by  the  Commisaion  on  Mental  Dieeasee. 

XVI.    M1SCKLU.HX0US  PBoviaiONe. 

Retohet,  1915. 

Chap.  129.    The  Governor  and  Council  ehall  open  and  examine  the  votes 

cast  on  the  question  of  so  amending  the  Constitution  aa  to  provide  for 

the  taking  of  land  to  relieve  congestion. 
Chap.  130.    The  Governor  and  Council  shall  open  and  examine  the  votes 

cast  on  the  question  of  so  amending  the  Constitution  aa  to  allow  women 

to  vote. 
Chap.  140.    The  Governor  and  Council  shall  examine  the  votes  cast  on  the 

question  of  so  amending  the  Constitution  as  to  provide  for  an  income 

tax. 

General  AOt,  1916. 
Chap.  98,  Sec.  I.    The  Governor  and  Council  shall  examine  tiie  votes  cast  to 

determine  whether  or  not  a  constitutional  convention  shall  be  held. 
Chap.  296,  See.  7.    On  request  of  the  Council  the  Supervisor  of  Adminiatratioa 

shall  make  a  report  on  the  estimates  for  appropriations  of  depadmenta. 

General  Adt,  1917. 
Chap.  109,  Sec.  2.  Copies  of  the  votes  i<a  the  election  of  certain  officials  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  Council  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Governor  and  Council  shall  examine  the  same  and  determine  the 
reeutt  of  the  election. 
Sec.  3.  A  duplicate  copy  of  the  voting  lists  of  precincts  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governor  and  Council. 

Reiohet,  1917. 
Chap.  29.    The  Governor  and  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  serve  on  the 
committee  representing  the  State  at  the  reception  of  the  G.  A.  R.  veterana. 
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THE  PARDONING  POWER. 


I.    DEFINITIONS. 
Most  of  the  State  constitutions,  in  conferring  the  pardoning  power 
upon  the  executive,  divide  the  various  exercises  of  clemency  into  the 
following  classes:  — 

A.  CooimutatioD. 

B.  Pardon. 

C.  Remission  of  Fines,  Penalties  and  Forfeitures. 

D.  Reprieve. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  confers  upon  the  Governor, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  the  "power  of  pardoning  offences." 
The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  written  opinion 
to  the  Governor  on  the  extent  of  his  power  to  grant  pardons,  has 
stated  that  this  power  is  comprehensive  and  that  it  includes  "not 
only  that  absolute  release  from  the  penalty  which  is  referred  to 
commonly  as  a  pardon,  but  those  lesser  exercises  of  clemency  which 
are  described  as  conditional  pardon,  commutation  of  sentence  and 
respite  of  sentence."'  This  broad  interpretation  of  the  term  "par- 
don "  renders  it  unnecessary  to  specify  the  various  kinds  of  execu- 
tive clemency  in  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  specifies  "reprieves"  and 
"pardons."  ^ 

II.    BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  TJNITED 
STATES. 

In  England,  the  power  of  pardoning  offences  has  always  been  a 
prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

If  neither  pregnancy,  insanity,  non-identity,  nor  other  plea  will  avail  to  avoid 
the  judgment  and  stay  execution  consequent  thereupon,  the  last  and  surest 
resort  is  in  the  king's  most  gracious  pardon;  the  granting  of  which  is  the  most 
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amiaible  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  .  .  .  The  king  himaelf  condemns  no  man; 
that  rugged  task  he  leaves  to  his  courts  of  justice;  the  great  operation  of  his 
sceptre  is  mercy.  His  power  of  pardoning  was  said  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  to 
be  derived  a  lege  mae  dignHatU;  and  it  is  declared  in  parliament,  by  statute  27 
Hen.  VIII,  c.  24,  that  no  other  person  hath  power  to  pardon  or  remit  any  treason 
or  felonies  whatsoever:  but  that  the  king  hath  the  whole  and  sole  power  thereof, 
united  and  knit  to  the  imperial  o'own  of  Jiua_realm.' 

,  Nevertheless,  Parliament  could  also  grant  pardons,*  and  such 
le^siative  pardons  are  as  effective  as  those  granted  by  the  Crown, 
except  that  they  do  not  remove  certain  disabilities.  This  double 
source  of  pardons  in  England  gave  rise  to  some  confusion  and  a 
conflict  of  views  in  this  country,  in  relation  to  the  power  of  the 
legislatures  to  grant  pardons  where  the  constitutions  do  not  ex- 
pressly prohibit  them  from  so  doing  or  specifically  give  exclusive 
power  to  the  executive  or  a  board.* 

In  pre-Revolutionary  days  in  this  country,  when  the  government 
of  the  colonies  was  founded  in  royal  commissions  or  charters,  the 
power  of  pardoning  offences  was  usually  delegated  td  the  colonial 
administrative  representatives  of  the  Crown,  or  to  the  grantees 
named  in  the  charters. 

At  the  time  of  our  separation  frora  Great  Britain,  the  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  had  been  employed  by  the  king  as  chief  executive  and  the  colonies 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it  in  various  forms.  Hence  where  the  words 
to  grant  pardons  were  used  in  the  Constitution  they  referred  to  the  authority 
as  exercised  by  the  English  Crown  or  by  its  representatives  in  the  colonies. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  said:  "As  the  power  has  been  exercised  from  time  im- 
memorial by  the  executive  of  that  nation  whose  language  ia  our  language,  and 
-  to  whose  judicial  institutions  ours  bear  a  close  resemblance,  we  adopt  their 
principles  respecting  the  operation  and  effect  of  prescribing  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  used  by  the  person  who  would  avail  himself  of  it." ' 

The  Federal  Constitution  confers  upon  the  President  "power 
to  grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons'  for  offences  against  the  United 
States  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment."  * 

In  the  State  constitutions  framed  immediately  after  the  Revolution, 
the  pardoning  power  was  conferred  on  the  Governor  and  his  Council, 

>  4  BlMkttoIU,  CommtnUtria.  IDT  (Shanwood  Ed.). 

>  4  Blulotona.  CammimUiria.  401  tShtnwood  Ed.):  U.  S.  •.  Wilson,  7  Prt.  W  U.  B.)  lU. 
■  8»  diBiuuon  under  UI,  p<H(. 
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where  there  was  one,  or  on  the  Governor  alone.  Of  the  seven  States 
that  originally  had  a  Council  and  abolished  it,'  three  subsequently 
established  a  Board  of  Pardons,'  three  left  the  power  iu  the  Gov- 
ernor,* and  one  leaves  it  to  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  council 
of  officers  of  State  which  shall  advise  the  Governor  in  the  granting 
of  pardons.^ 

The  first  constitution  to  establish  a  Board  of  Pardons  and  delegate 
to  it  the  power  of  pardoning  offences  was  that  of  New  Jersey,  of 
1844,  and  that  example  was  followed  subsequently  by  Nevada  in 
1864,  Florida  in  1868,  Idaho  in  1889  and  Utah  in  1895. 

The  first  variation  from  the  New  Jersey  plan  was  that  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  Minnesota  in  1857,  where  the  power  of  pardoning  of- 
fences is  conferred  upon  the  Governor  "in  conjunction  with"  a 
Board  of  Pardons.  This  practice  was  followed  by  North  Dakota 
in  1889. 

The  next  variation  came  in  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1873,  which  provided  for  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  by 
the  Governor  "upon  the  recommendation  in  writing"  of  a  Board  of 
Pardons  or  a  majority  thereof.  This  practice  was  followed  in 
Louisiana  in  1879,  South  Dakota  in  1889,  and  Delaware  in  1897. 

The  first  instance  where  the  consent  of  the  Senate  was  required 
to  any  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  was  the  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  Mississippi  in  1832,  which  is  still  in  force  and  which 
is  to  the  effect  that  all  remissions  of  forfeitures  by  the  Governor 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  1854  the  Constitution 
of  Rhode  Island  was  altered  by  an  amendment  still  in  force  which 
requires  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  all  pardons. 

In  1889  the  Constitution  of  Montana  established  a  Board  of 
Pardons  and  provided  that  the  granting  of  all  pardons  shall  be  only 
"with  the  approval"  of  the  Board.  No  other  constitution  employs 
that  phraseology. 

The  only  instances  where  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Pardons  is  left  to  the  Legislature  are  in  Indiana  and  South  Carolina. 

In  the  Constitution  of  Indiana  of  1851  it  is  provided  that  the  Legis- 
lature may  establish  a  council  of  officers  of  State  without  whose 
approval  the  Governor  shall  not  pardon;  and  m  the  Constitution  of 

I  SwBullBtinNo.  3,  riS«  A6otvK™i>/U«0™™>r*lCD>ii«U. 

■  DcUwwa  (in  1S97).  Penniylvuiu  (in  1873).  Rhode  Uuid  Ba  UH,  8uut*  utii«  •■  Baud  of  PudMu). 

■  lUtTbmd.  Virpnu,  Vennont. 
•  BouUi  Cvolioa  (Ln  18»). 
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South  Carolina  of  1895,  it  is  provided  that  the  Legislature  majr 
establish  a  councnl  of  officers  of  State  to  advise  tbe  Governor  in  the 
granting  of  pardons. 

In  1901  the  Constitution  of  Alabama  established  a  Board  of 
Pardons  which  is  advisory  only,  and  before  whom  are  to  be  laid 
only  applications  for  pardon,  commutation  or  parole  in  cases  of 
felouy.  That  seenis  to  be  the  only  State  where  the  recommendation 
or  approval  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  is  sot  a  prerequisite  to  the  valid 
exercise  of  the  pardoning  power. 

ni.    IN  WHOM  VESTED. 
A.    In  General. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  "  power  to  grant  Reprieves 
and  Pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States  except  in  Cases 
of  Impeachment."^  "The  Constitution  does  not  forbid  pardon  be- 
fore conviction.  Therefore,  it  may  follow  immediately  the  commia- 
sion  of  an  offence,  but  not  ...  go  before.  To  attempt  the  latter 
would  be  an  encroachment  upon  powers  exclusively  legislative;  in 
other  words,  it  would  be  an  endeavor  to  annul  the  law  of  the  land."  * 

With  the  exception  of  six,'  the  State  constitutions  expressly  permit 
the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  only  "after  conviction." 

Except  in  Connecticut,  the  pardoning  power  is  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  in  a  Board  of  Pardons  or  Council,  or  in  both.  Although, 
with  few  exceptions,  none  of  the  constitutions  expressly  limits  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  the  executive  department,  or  prohibits  the 
Legislature  from  exercising  it/  and  although  many  expressly  provide 
that  its  exercise  shall  be  subject  to  general  regulations  prescribed  by 
law,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  constitutions  usually  make  the  division 
between  the  departments  of  government  complete  and  forbid  any  one 
of  the  three  departments  to  exercise  powers  properly  belouging  to 
another,  the  weight  of  legal  opinion  is  that  pardons,  being  grantable 
under  constitutional  provision  by  the  executive,  cannot  be  granted  by 
the  Legislature.  Moreover,  the  constitutions  usually  forbid  the 
passage  of  any  special  or  private  law;  and  it  would  probably  be  a 

'  ConuiluUm  of  OU  VniUi  SUUi,  Art,  H.  Bict.  3. 
t  Biahop,  Nta  Cnminal  Lav.  Sth  ed.,  I.  Wt. 
■  KtiiM.  Eaatucky.  Muyluid,  Oncon,  Vstmont,  Wuhinfton. 

'  Tha  Coovtitution  of  Vannout  oxptflHlr  proridas  that  do  penon  ousht  to  hav«  thii  aantoDoa  on  eon- 
THtioa  for  fakiny  eommutad,  ramittod  or  milifatad  br  tli«  Laciilatun:  aod  the  COiutitutioaot  lOwaBppl 
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violation  of  such  provision  for  the  Legislature  to  pardon  an  individual 
person. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  constitutions  of  many 
States,  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  is  expressly  made  sub- 
ject to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Legislature,  either  in  general 
or  as  to  some  particular  phase  of  procedure.^  That  gives  to  the 
Legislature  in  such  States  a  participation  in  the  pardoning  power 
in  a  general  way,  though  not  in  any  individual  petition  for  pardon. 
Legislative  pardons  are  not  common  in  this  country.  On  the  nature 
of  the  pardoning  power  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said 
in  a  leading  case: 

Whether  the  power  to  pardon  is  an  exclusively  executive  functioa  has  been 
much  debated,  and  authorities  may  be  found  for  either  contention.  It  is  as- 
sumed in  all  the  constitutions  that  it  needs  to  be  conferred  on  the  executive  in 
order  to  be  rightfully  exercised.  Under  the  Federal  Constitution  legislation  has 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  power  to  remit  fines  and  for- 
feitures. The  practice  commenced  in  1797  and  was  in  accordance  with  legis- 
lation in  England,  which,  without  interfering  with  the  power  of  pardon  belonging 
in  the  crown,  invested  certain  subordinate  officers  with  authority  to  remit 
penalties  and  forfeitures  arising  from  violations  of  the  revenue  laws  of  that 
country;  it  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1885,  as  justified  by  such  a 
long  practice  and  acquiescence  as  to  amount  to  a  settled  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  But  the  power  of  pardon  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon 
the  President  is  unlimited,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.* 

B.  In  Massachusetts. 
The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  provides  as  follows:  "The 
power  of  pardoning  offences,  except  such  as  persons  may  be  con- 
victed of  before  the  Senate  by  an  impeachment  of  the  House,  shall 
be  in  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council;  but  no 
charter  of  pardon,  granted  by  the  Governor,  with  advice  of  Council, 
before  conviction,  shall  avail  the  party  pleading  the  same,  notwith- 
standing any  general  or  particular  expressions  contained  therein, 
descriptive  of  the  offence  or  offences  intended  to  be  pardoned." 
{Part  II,  Chap.  II,  Sect.  1,  Art.  VIII.)  On  the  question  of  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  Governor  and  his  Council  under  that 
provision,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  a  written  opinion  to  the 
Governor,  has  stated  as  follows: 
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The  unmistakable  meaning  of  these  words  is  that  he  can  act  only  in  con* 
fonnity  to  the  advice  of  the  Council.  He  may  decline  to  take  action  although 
the  Council  advise  him  to  do  so.  Responsibility  for  granting  a  pardon  reals 
upon  the  Governor  and  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  take  such  action  by  the 
Council.  .  .  .  The  Governor  is  not  required  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Council 
in^forming  his  opinion.  He  may  refuse  to  pardon  without  first  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Council.  But  if  he  desires  to  grant  a  pardon,  he  must  take  the 
advice  of  the  CouncO  before  undertaking  to  act.  .  .  .  The  power  to  pardon  as 
veeted  in  the  Governor  is  not  absolute  but  conditional,  and  that  condition  is 
that  it  shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Council.  .  .  .  The 
same  principle  applies  whether  the  act  be  a  complete  or  a  modified  pardon.  A 
commutation  of  sentence,  which  is  the  substitution  of  a  lighter  for  a  more  severe 
punishment,  is  an  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  and  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution.  It  is  an  act  of  the  Governor  which  becomes  effective 
only  when  concurred  in  by  the  Council.' 


C.    In  Other  States  having  Council. 

In  New  Hampshire,'  the  provision  is  identical  with  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  Maine,  the  Governor  has  power,  "with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Council,  to  remit,  after  conviction,  all  forfeitures  and  penalties, 
and  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations  and  pardons,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  upon  such  conditions  and  with  such  restrictions 
and  limitations,  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  provided  by  law,  relative  to  the  manner  of  applying 
for  pardons.  And  he  shall  communicate  to  the  Legislature  at  each 
session  thereof,  each  case  of  reprieve,  remission  of  penalty,  com- 
mutation or  pardon  granted,  stating  the  name  of  the  convict,  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  convicted,  the  sentence  and  its  date,  the 
date  of  the  reprieve,  remission,  commutation  or  pardon,  and  the 
conditions,  if  any,  upon  which  the  same  was  granted,"* 


Th»  Opinion  ol  Che  Jiutica,  110  MsM.  flW.  «l  1. 
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D.    In  States  having  no  CouNat. 
1.    In  the  Governor  alone. 
In  twenty-five  States,  the  Governor  has  sole  power  to  commute.' 
In  thirty-two  States,  he  has  sole  power  to  pardon,  except  in  cases 
of  treason  or  impeachment,  or  both.* 
In  twenty  States,  he  has  sole  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures.' 
In  forty  States,  he  has  sole  power  to  grant  reprieves.* 

2.    In  the  Governor  and  Board  of  Pardoha. 

In  seven  States,  the  Governor  has  power  to  commute  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Pardons,*  in  conjunction  with  it,'  or  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  or  the  Council.^ 

In  ten  States,  the  Governor  has  power  to  pardon  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Pardons,'  in  conjunction  with  it,'  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  or  the  Council." 

1  AlabamH  (Board  oF  Psrdoiui  ndTigory  only),  AriuuBu,  Aiiacma,  Caliloniia  (but  Dcdtber  Gonrnor  dot 
Legislature  to  have  power  to  cnnt  ooiiunuttttliin  of  Bnit«Dee  Id  uif  one  ^ben  conviet  hu  bean  tirioa 
GDDTicted  of  felooy.  except  upoD  TTitteD-TecomraBndation  of  a  majority  of  the  jud^ea  of  the  highcat  cDUft), 
Colorado,  Georgia,  Iowa,  llliiiou.  Indiuia,  Kentucky.  MiohiBaQ.  Miuouri.  Nebraakat  North  CaiolblA, 
Naw  York,  Ohio,  qklahoma.  Ocbcdd,  South  Cuolius,  South  Dakots  (where  HntcDOe  ia  for  2  yean  or 
leae.  orfinBistaoOorlBBs),  TeiM,  Virpnla,  West  Virgiiiia,  Wiaoomin,  Wymnim. 

■  Alabama  (Board  of  Pardou  advisory  only).  Arkansaa,  Atiiona,  C«lifbtma  (but  neither  Governor  dot 
L^ialature  to  have  power  to  ^lant  pardon  in  any  cane  where  convict  haa  beea  twice  convicted  of  felony, 
eicflpt  upon  written  reoommaiidktiai]  of  >  msjoilty  of  tb«  iud(«e  of  ths  hichsat  court).  Colorado,  Oeortia, 
Iowa,  Illinoii.  Indiana  (but  Legislature  may  oreate  oountil  of  officers  of  State  without  whose  consent 
Governor  may  not  pardon),  Kanaaa,  Kentucky,  Maryland.  Miohican,  Uisainippi.  Miaaouri,  Nebraaka. 
New  Hedoa,  North  Csroliiis,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Orecoa.  South  Carolina  [but  Lccislature  may 
create  council  to  advise  Governor),  South  Dakota  (whar«  sentence  ia  for  2  years  or  l^s  or  Boo  ia  1300  or 
leeaJ,  Tenne™ae.  Taiaa,  Virsioia.  Vormoot,  Weal  Virdaia.  Waahionton.  Wiaoonain.  Wyomirw. 

>  Alabama,  ArkanBaa,  Dslaware.  Georgia,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kentucky.  Uaryland,  Mjaaiaeippi.  New 
Mexico  (no  fine,  penalty  or  judgment  sAainst  au  of^cer  to  be  ramitted).  Ojecon.  Paansylvaiiia,  South 
Carolina.  South  DakoU  (if  fine  leas  than  I20DI,  Texas.  Virginia.  Vermont,  Wait  Vltcuiia,  Washintton, 

•  Alabama  (Board  of  Pardons  advisory  only).  Arkaaass,  Ariaoua,  California,  Colorado,  Conneotiout 
(not  exceeding  end  of  next  session  of  Leflistature),  Delawaie  (not  exceeding  fl  months),  Florida  (noteioesd- 
fng  SO  daye),  Ceorgia.  IlliDoia.  lodiaQa.  Iowa,  Idaho  (not  to  axtend  beyond  next  session  of  Board  of  Par- 
dons). Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey  (not  exceeding  SO  days  aftfir  conviotioa).  New  York,  North  Caniliua.  New  Mexioi,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Hfaode  Island  (not  exceeding  end  of  next  aesaion  of  Leciatature),  South 
Carolina.  South  DakoU,  Tennnsee,  Teisa.  Utah  (not  to  extend  beyond  nait  Bwdon  of  Board  of  Pardons), 
Virgiaia,  West  Virginia,  WisoauBin.  Wyoming. 

■  Delaware,  Louisiana.  Peonsylvaoia,  South  Dakota  (if  sentence  is  capital  punishment  or  imprisonment 
or  life  or  for  more  than  2  yean  or  a  fine  of  more  than  tlOD). 

•  North  Dakota. 

•  Maine,  Montana. 

•  Delaware.  Louisiana,  PennBylvaiua,  South  DakcU  (if  sentence  ia  capital  puniahment  or  impriaon- 
ment  (or  life  or  for  more  than  2  yea™  or  a  fine  of  more  than  1200). 

1*  Indiana  (LegiBlature  may  create  council  of  officera  c^  State  without  whose  consent  Governor  shall 
not  pardoD),  Maine.  Montana,  Rliode  Ishutd  (with  consent  of  Benate), 
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In  six  States,  the  Governor  has  power  to  remit  fines  and  for- 
feitures on  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Pardons/  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it,*  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  or  the  Council.* 

In  three  States,  the  Governor  has  power  to  grant  reprieves  in  con- 
junction with,*  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  or  the  Counci).* 

3.    In  Board  of  Pardona  alone. 
In  four  States,'  the  Board  of  Pardons  has  power  to  commute. 
In  five  States/  the  Board  of  Pardons  has  power  to  pardon.  ■ 
In  five  States,*  the  Board  of  Pardons  has  power  to  remit  fines  and 
forfeitures. 
Nowhere  has  the  Board  of  Pardons  power  to  grant  reprieves. 

4.    In  the  LegialaiuTe  alone. 

Connecticut  ia  the  only  State  in  which  the  Legislature  has  sole 
power  to  grant  pardons. 

Twenty-one  States  have  constitutional  provisions  prohibiting  the 
remission  of  fines  or  forfeitures  by  special,  local  or  private  law.* 

IV.    COMPOSITION  OF  BOARDS  OF  PARDON. 
Sixteen  States  have  separate  boards  of  pardon  constituted  as 
follows:  — 

Alabama:  Attomey-Geueral,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor. 

Delaware:  Chaocellor,  lieutenant^kivemor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer, 
Auditor. 

Florida:  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General,  Comptroller,  Com- 
missdoner  of  Agriculture. 

Idaho:  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General. 

Louisiana:  Lieutenant-Governor,  Attorney-General,  presiding  judge  of  Court 
of  Conviction, 

Maine:  Governor,  Council. 

Massachusetts:  Governor,  Council. 

1  LouUiuu,  South  Dakota  (what«  Go*  >iw»J»  txn). 

•  North  Dakota. 

>  Uaioe.  UiHwIppl  (with  oonasnt  ol  B«uta).  UontaiiB. 

•  North  IHkola,  Minmaata. 

•  lhi». 

•  Florida.  Idaho.  Nanda,  Utah. 

'  Florida.  Idaho,  Narada.  Nav  hnej,  Utah. 
■  Florida.  Idaho,  Narada,  Maw  Janar.  Utah. 

•  Alabama,  Aiiiooa.  California,  Cak>rado,  Idaho,  UlioDii.  Saatuekjr.  Looiaiaaa,  HinnaaaU.  maaiiiiit , 
Hootana,  Nair  Msiiea,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  PaaurlTBiiiB,  South  Dakota,  Tarn,  Utah,  WadiiOBtoB, 
W«at  Vlrtiiua,  Wyominc. 
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Minnesota:  Governor,  Attorney-General,  Chief  Justice  of  highest  court. 

Montana:  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General,  Auditor. 

Nevada:  Governor,  Attorney-General,  justices  of  highest  court. 

New  Hampshire:  Governor,  Council. 

New  Jereey:  Governor,  Chancellor,  judgea  of  highest  court. 

North  Dakota:  Governor,  Attorney-General,  Chief  Justice  of  highest  court, 
two  qualiiSed  electors  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Pennsylvania:  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General, 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs, 

South  Dakota:  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General,  presiding  judge  of 
court  of  conviction. 

Utah:  Governor,  Attorney-General,  justices  of  highest  court. 

From  the  above  tabulation,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  ten  of  the 
sixteen  States  having  a  Board  of  Pardons  the  Governor  is  a  member 
of  it. 

V.  PROCEDURE  AND  REGULATIONS. 
The  constitutional  provisions  as  to  procedure  in  the  matter  of 
pardons  are  on  the  whole  couched  in  general  terms.  The  most 
common  provision  is  to  the  effect  that  the  power  to  grant  pardons, 
commutations,  remissions  and  reprieves  shall  be  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  law  relative  to  the  manner  of  applying  there- 
for; ^  or  merely  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  law.*  A  few 
constitutions  have  detailed  provisions  requiring  publication  of  notice 
of  the  filing  of  the  application,^  or  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing.* 
A  few  constitutions  require  a  "full"'  or  public  hearing  before  the 
Board,^  or  provide  that  the  sessions  of  the  Board  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature,^  or  require  the  opinion  of  the  Board  to  be  in 
writing "  or  provide  that  the  Board  shall  meet  on  the  call  of  the 
Governor.'  Such  detailed  provisions  as  these  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  newer  States. 

>  CaUfornia,  Colorado,  Florida.  G«r^,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maine.  MichiKui,  HiBBOiui.  Nebrulu,  Nevftdft, 
Xorth  Camlina,  Ngrth  DakoU,  Vew  Yorli,  Ohio,  South  Dakols,  Utah.  WiacoDiia,  Wyomina.' 

1  Ariioaa,  Iowa.  Kansaa.  Miaoesota,  New  Mexico,  Oldahoma,  Oregon,  WMbiogton. 

'  Idaho.  Montana,  PeaaaylTSDia.  Utah. 

>  Delaware.  Idaho.  Montana.  PenoaylTania,  South  DkliDta,  Utah. 

•  Alabama.  Idaho,  Montana,  Peuniylvaaia.  South  Dakota.  Utah. 
'  Idaho,  MonUna. 

'  Alabama.  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  South  D^ota. 

•  Alabama. 
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VI.    REPORT  OF  ACTION. 

The  constitutions  of  nearly  all  the  States  require  the  Governor 
or  the  Board  of  Pardons  to  report  to  the  Legislature,  either  at  each 
regular  session  thereof/  biennially^  or  annually,'  each  case  of  com- 
mutation, pardon,  remission  or  reprieve  and  the  details  thereof.  A 
few  require  that  a  report,  in  more  or  less  detail,  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State;  *  one  merely  provides  that  the  application 
and  decision  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection; '  one  that  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  submit  to  the  Le^slature  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board ;  *  and  one  that  he  shall  report  each 
case  to  either  house  whenever  required.' 

The  most  common  provision  of  this  nature  is  that  the  Governor 
or  Board  shall  communicate  to  the  Legislature  at  each  regular  session 
each  case  of  commutation,  pardon  or  reprieve  granted,  or  fine, 
penalty  or  forfeiture  remitted,  stating  the  name  of  the  convict,  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  convicted,  the  sentence,  its  date,  the  date  of 
commutation,  pardon,  remission  or  reprieve,  and  the  reasons  for 
granting  the  same. 

In  Massachusetts,  although  the  Constitution  does  not  require 
a  report  of  action,  the  same  result  is  reached  in  another  way.  In 
compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  Chapter  50  of  the  Resolves 
of  the  General  Court  of  I860,*  the  Governor  transmits  annually  to 
the  Legislature  a  list  of  all  pardons  granted  during  the  year  preced- 
ing. The  report  of  each  case  sets  out  substantially  the  same  facts 
as  are  enumerated  in  the  detailed  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
Maine  relating  to  report  of  action,'  and  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
other  States  here  discussed.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  Governor  and 
Council  comply  with  that  request  of  the  Legislature,  there  is  no  need 
of  incorporating  into  the  Constitution  any  detailed  provision  re- 
quiring report  of  action.    Whether  the  Governor  and  Council  mtist 

>  AlabuDB,  Ailumsu,  Califoraia.  DckwHie,  Florida,  GeottJB,  IrUho,  lodisiu,  TowsJUuds,  HioUcAn. 
Uiawuri,  Mont&iis,  Nebruls,  NBrmdk  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oklahonu,  Onton,  South  CaioliiiB,^South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Vir^nia,  Waahiatton,  Wat  Viigiiiia,  Wyoming. 

•  North  Carolina. 

•  Colondo,  New  York,  Wiaoaiudn. 

•  Delaware,  Idaho.  Montana,  PoDruvlvania,  South  Dakota,  Teiaa,  Utah. 

•  Kentuoky. 

'  Uarylaod. 
"  ftMlW,  That  the  Govnmor  and  Couniul  be  requested,  hereaflor.  in  thelmonth  of  January,  ia  eaoh 
r,  to  coTomunicata  to  the  Genera]  Court  a  liat  ol  the  pardooB  graoted  during  the|year  nort  prMedlng, 
h  Buoh  detailed  atatementa  H  ia  thair  judiment  the  publia  good  may  r«giiir«." 
Bee  page  140,  ante. 
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comply  is  almost  a  moot  question,  since  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
they  would  refuse  to  meet  so  reasonable  a  request,  especially  after 
having  pursued  an  opposite  course  for  more  than  a  half-century. 

No  such  report  is  required  by  the  Constitution  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  nor  from  the  executives  of  the  remaining 
thirteen  States.* 

VII.    CHANGES  PROPOSED  IN  THE  CONVENTION  OF  1853. 

The  Convention  of  1853  having  decided  to  retain  the  Governor's 
Council  as  part  of  the  frame  of  government,  various  changes  in 
connection  with  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  were  suggested 
and  debated,  but  none  were  adopted,^  Most  of  the  provisions  su^ 
gested  are  to  be  found  in  the  constitutions  of  other  States. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  proposed  reforms  and  the 
arguments  presented  on  both  sides  in  the  debates  thereon:  — 

A.  Publication  of  notice  of  application,  or  of  time  and  place  of 
hearing,  or  both. 

Arguments  in  support:  — 

1.  Increased  feeling  of  safety  in  the  community  resulting  from  the 
opportunity  to  know  of  the  application  and  to  present  objections. 

2.  The  Governor  and  Council  are  enabled  to  secure  more  complete 
information,  and  are  protected  against  mistakes  in  their  decision. 

3.  The  Governor  and  Council  should  hear  both  sides  of  the  case 
instead  of  only  one  side. 

4.  Added  expense  would  be  trivial  and  could  be  borne  by  the 
Commonwealth. 

Arguments  in  opposition:  — 

1.  An  absolute  pardon  restores  the  criminal  to  his  civil  rights,  and 
is  commonly  granted  after  he  has  gone  forth  from  prison  and  es- 
tablished a  good  reputation  among  his  fellow  citizens.  "  Now,  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  giving  notice  in  such  a  case?  The  effect  will 
be  to  bring  back  the  remembrances  of  the  transaction  which  made 
the  person  an  offender,  thus  blighting  his  hopes  forever,  after  he  has 
endeavored  by  years  of  unceasing  labor  to-regain  the  confidence  of 
his  friends  and  neighbors."  ' 

1  Aruooa.  Connecticut.  llIiDoifl.  Kaiufui,  Louuiaoa.  HiiiiHaota,  MuHuiiiTii,  New  Hunp«hirB.  New 
Jarwy,  New  Mfliico,  Rhode  leluid,  Teniwaee,  Vermont. 
>  DdHila  in  Iki  MuuactuMUi  ConpiTUiim,  I3IS,  I,  MMM. 
•  Dtbata  in  Iht  MuiachuttUt  Comtniim,  ISM.  1.  D74  [Divii). 
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2.  It  13  a.  m&rk  of  distrust  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  a 
reflection  upon  their  performance  of  their  duty. 

3.  Many  criminals  would  be  barred  from  executive  clemency 
because  of  inability  to  obtain  funds  to  publbh  notice  and  to  secure 
the  necessary  copies  of  the  record  of  the  case. 

4.  Advisable  to  exclude  from  the  Constitution  matters  of  pro- 
cedural  detail,  which  are  more  adapted  to  legislative  action. 

B.  Notice  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  or  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  each  application  for  pardon,  and  requiring  hb  presence  at  the. 
hearing. 

Arguments  in  support:  — 

1.  Such  officer  is  acquainted  with  the  side  of  the  case  which  the 
Governor  and  Council  are  not  likely  to  hear  in  an  ex  parte  proceed- 
ing, and  can  therefore  assist  them  in  avoiding  mistakes  in  decision. 

2.  Increased  feeling  of  safety  in  the  community  because  of  op- 
portunity of  the  prosecuting  officer  to  present  objections. 

Arguments  in  opposition:  — 

1.  Whenever  necessary  the  Governor  and  Council  call  in  the 
prosecuting  officer  anyway. 

2.  The  prosecuting  officer  may  have  become  so  wrought  up  over 
the  case  as  to  be  unduly  prejudiced  against  the  petitioner,  and  thus 
possibly  defeat  the  purposes  of  justice. 

3.  Advisable  to  exclude  from  the  Constitution  matters  of  procedural 
detail,  which  are  more  adapted  to  legislative  action. 

4.  The  most  common  classes  of  petitions  do  not  involve  the  merits 
of  the  trial.  They  are  cases  (a)  where  there  are  circumstances  which 
mitigate  the  offence  which  the  convict  technically  committed; 
(b)  where  the  punishment  imposed  is  imprisonment  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  and  it  is  alleged  that  there  has  been  a  complete  reform  of 
character  in  the  convict;  and  (c)  where  the  convict  is  very  near 
death,  and  the  illness  or  disease  is  such  that  he  can  be  removed  from 
prison  without  injurj'  and  be  permitted  to  die  among  his  family. 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  EXISTING  LAWS  ON  OLD  AGE 
PENSION  SYSTEMS. 


DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  NATIONAL  OLD  AGE  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 
Introdoctory. 
In  preparing  the  (oUowing  matter,  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  describe  briefly 
the  important  provisions  of  law  governing  the  administration  of  national  old  ^e 

pension  systems  now  in  enstence,  and  to  present  certain  significant  data  with  refer- 
ence to  the  operation  of  these  systems.  The  bibliography  of  recent  literature  on  this 
subject,  forming  the  appendix  of  this  report,  is  evidence  of  the  present  widespread 
interest  in  old  age  pensions.  Although  much  information  of  comparatively  recent 
date  has  been  published,  it  has  appeared,  for  the  most  part,  in  what  may  be  termed 
"secondary  sources",  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  consult 
the  "original  sources",  where  possible,  in  order  to  verify  the  information  herein  pre- 
sented, and  to  bring  more  nearly  up  to  date  the  facts  as  to  recent  amendments  of  the 
more  important  provisions  of  existing  old  age  pension  laws  and  the  data  with  refer- 
ence to  the  operation  of  the  several  systems- 
Two  surveys  similar  to  the  present  one  and  covering  practically  the  same  field 
have  proved  particularly  helpful  in  this  connection.  One  of  these,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  a  special  commission,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Old  Age 
Pensions,  Annuities  and  Insurance,  formed  Part  III  of  the  report  of  that  commis- 
sion issued  in  1910;  the  other,  issued  as  late  as  March  1, 1915,  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  Wisconsin,  formed  Part  V  of  its  report  od  "Old  Age  Relief"  made  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  185  of  the  Laws  of  1913  of  Wisconsin.  While 
both  of  these  surveys  have  been  drawn  upon  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  descrip- 
tive account,  the  Wisconsin  survey,  because  of  the  more  recent  material  presented 
therein,  has  served  as  a  veiy  fruitful  source  of  information,  and,  in  fact,  subject  to 
verification  by  reference  to  original  sources,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Wisconsin 
survey,  with  certain  changes  in  diction  and  with  the  substitution  of  later  data  where 
available,  has  been  directly  quoted.  Also,  in  citing  from  other  sources,  the  phrase- 
ology has  for  purposes  of  accuracy  been  closely  followed.  References  to  the  principal 
sources  consulted  have  been  given  at  the  end  of  the  descriptive  matter  for  each 
country. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  leading  countries  statutory  provision  for  old  age  insurance 
or  pensions  has  been  made.  The  widely  varying  insurance  and  pension  systems 
adopted  are  of  three  general  types:  Voluntary  insurance;  compulsory  (contributory) 
insurance;  and  non-contributory  pensions.  In  the  present  review  no  extended 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  first  type,  that  of  volimtary  insurance,  because 
already  in  Massachusetts,  by  Chapter  561  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  savings  bank  life  insurance  and,  therefore, 
voluntary  old  age  insurance  is  not  deemed  to  be  a  subject  for  special  consideration 
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by  the  legislature  at  this  time.  Accordin^y,  the  present  survey  is  confined  primarily 
to  a  consideration  of  existing  systems  of  compulsory  (contributory)  old  ^e  insur- 
ance and  of  noD-contributory  old  age  pensions  which  have  been  established  by 
national  governments. 

No  general  sysbem  of  old  age  insurance  or  pensions  has  been  established  by  the 
United  States  Government  nor  by  any  of  the  individual  States,  although  there  are  in 
operation  special  pension  systems  covering  certain  classes  of  public  employees,  such  as 
veterans,  retired  army  and  navy  officers,  Stat«  employees  (in  Maseachueetta),  and 
firemen,  policemen,  teachers  and  certain  other  municipal  employees;  but  these  systems 
hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry.  Thus  far,  in  the  United  States, 
the  establishment  of  pension  systems  covering  large  groups  of  the  population  haa  been 
confined,  principally,  to  certain  important  railroad  systems  and  other  industrial 
corporations.  To  a  limited  extent,  the  operations  of  these  systems  have  pre-empted 
the  field,  and  the  establishment  of  any  general  national  or  Stat«  system  of  old  age 
pensions  would  therefore  result  in  some  duplication  as  respects  beneficiaries  were 
the  corporation  systems  still  to  continue  in  operation.  During  recent  years,  also, 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial  insurance  policies  issued 
in  this  country,  while  many  fraternal  organizations  and  several  important  national 
labor  organizations  have  established  pension  systems  for  the  benefit  of  their  super- 
annuated members.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  no  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  of  this  country,  or  of  any  of  the  States,  is  yet  covered  by  any  system 
of  old  age  insurance  or  pensions. 

VOLUNTARY  OLD  AGE  INSURANCE. 

The  primary  purpose  in  establishing  State  systems  of  voluntary  old  age  insurance 
is  to  induce  wage-earners  to  provide  for  their  old  age  by  affording  them  opporttmitiea 
to  secure,  at  low  cost,  old  age  insurance,  with  a  certainty  that  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions is  guaranteed  by  the  government.  Usually  the  system  adopted  provides  for 
the  establishment  or  designation  of  an  agency  which  shall  collect  the  premium!, 
eiit  for  the  reserve  fund,  and  make  payment  of  specified  benefits  or  pensions.  In 
most  instances,  the  expenses  of  administration  are  met  by  tbe  government  and  liberal 
subsidies  are  granted,  thereby  reducii^  tbe  cost  of  insurance  to  the  policy  holder*. 
In  Belgium,  where  the  subsidies  in  1912  constituted  about  40  per  cent  of  the  benefito 
paid,  the  system  haa  proved  more  popular  than  in  other  countries  where  less  liberal 
subsidies  are  granted,  and  indeed  it  appears  to  be  true  that  the  success  of  any  voluntary 
old  age  insurance  system  is  largely  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
subsidized  by  the  government. 

In  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Canada,  and  Massachusetts, 
systems  of  voluntary  old  age  insurance  have  been  provided  for  by  law.  In  Great 
Britain,  a  system  of  postal  insurance  and  annuities  was  first  instituted  in  1861,  and 
is  still  in  operation  although  it  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  later  legislation,  and 
has  in  a  measure  been  supplemented  by  the  more  recent  non-contributory  old  age 
pension  system  establiahed  in  1908;  and  in  France,  in  addition  to  a  voluntary,  con- 
tributory, old  age  insurance  system  first  established  in  1850,  and  a  system  of  Btat« 
aid  for  incapacitated  and  superannuated  workers  which  became  effective  in  1907,  • 
compulsory,  contributory  system  was  also  established  in  1910. 
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The  establiBhment  in  Great  Britain  and  France  of  other  pension  systema  which 
are  in  a  sense  supplementary  to  the  voluntary  systema  previously  established  indicates 
that,  notwithstanding  the  low  cost  at  which  old  age  insurance  has  been  furnished,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  these  two  countries  has  failed  to  make  pro- 
vision for  old  age  by  this  means,  and  the  failure  of  many  other  countries  to  establish 
voluntary  old  age  pension  systema  may  be  taken  as  an  unfavorable  commentary 
upon  the  success  of  such  systems  in  those  countries  where  they  have  been  adopted. 


COMPUI^ORY  OLD  AGE   INSURANCE. 

In  those  countries  where  old  age  insurance  is  made  compulsory  for  certain  classes 
of  the  population  (usually  wage-eamere  and  persons  receiving  small  salaries)  it  has 
not  been  found  practicable  to  attempt  to  raise  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  necessary 
funds  from  the  persons  insured,  and,  therefore,  except  for  the  provisions  of  law  making 
insurance  obligatory,  these  several  systems  are  quite  analogous  to  the  voluntary 
systems  under  which  large  subsidies  are  granted  by  the  government.  Even  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  compulsory  system  has  become  fully  operative,  the  insured  persons 
contribute  only  40  per  cent  of  the  funds  disbursed,  and  in  other  countries,  which  have 
adopted  compulsory  systems,  the  contributions  by  the  beneficiaries  rarely  exceed 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  disbursements.  The  value  of  the  contributory  principle,  there- 
fore, has  not  been  demonstrated  as  particularly  important  in  so  far  as  the  amount 
of  the  contributions  is  concerned,  and,  when  the  cost  of  collecting  the  contributions 
is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  held  by  many  who  favor  a  non-contributory  system, 
that  the  latter  will  provide  equal  benefits  without  much  additional  cost  to  the  State 
over  the  former,  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  require  the  establishment  of  elaborate, 
administrative  machinery  for  the  collection  of  contributions,  and  for  the  recording 
of  facta  for  a  long  period  of  years,  with  reference  to  the  contributors.  If,  however, 
the  number  of  countries  which  have  adopted  a  compulsory,  contributory  system  of 
old  age  insurance  is  any  criterion,  then  such  a  system  appears  to  be  more  generally 
favored  than  either  a  voluntary  or  a  non-contributory  system.  The  list  of  such 
countries  includes  at  least  eleven  in  all,  namely:  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Austro- 
Hungary,  Russia,  Italy,  Roumania,  Netherlands,  Greece,  Luxemburg,  and  Iceland. 

As  the  compulsory,  contributory  system  in  Germany  was  the  first  of  its  kind  estab- 
lished, and  is,  without  question,  the  most  comprehensive  and  most  widely  known,  it 
has  been  selected  as  the  first  to  be  discussed,  and  the  other  ten  countries  in  this  group 
will  be  considered  in  the  order  as  named  above. 

Ovrmuir.  The  old-sge  and  invalidity  inaurance  Hyatem,  Mtabli«hed  io  GenaMU'  in  1869, 
formed  a  port  of  a  comprehenaive  system  of  social  insurance  which  also  included  sickness  in- 
■unDce.  eslablisbed  by  an  act  of  I8S3,  nod  Eiccident  insurance,  established  by  on  act  of  1884. 
By  subsequent  legislation  the  syatetn  was  extended  in  scope  and  perfected  in  detail,  and,  in 
1911,  the  several  acts  and  amendments  were  consolidated  into  a  single  code,  and  a  new  feature, 
that  of  "survivorB'  insurance"  vos  added.  Because  of  the  fact  that  old-age.  invalidity,  and 
survivors'  iosurance  are  administered  as  a  nngte  system,  no  one  feature  of  this  system  can  be 
properly  discussed  wiUiout  some  reference  to  the  other  features,  nor  can  data  with  tefereace  to 
the  operation  of  the  old-age  insurance  feature  be  presented  separately,  so  as  to  enable  one  to 
make  comparisona  (which  may  not  be  misleading}  between  the  costs,  etc.,  of  old-age  ii 
in  Germany  and  in  other  countries. 
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A«  the  law  now  standa  (Code  of  1911)  icuur&nce  U  obligatory  for  •!]  penoni,  tiom  tha  ^• 
teenth  to  the  aeventieth  year  of  age,  whose  aomul  eBrningg  do  not  exceed  2,000  muki  (M70} 
kod  who  ore  gainfully  employed  as: 

(1)  Workmen,  helpan.  loumcrmaD.  appRntieaa  or  kttuiU; 

(2)  EiUbluhment  official!  or  foRmcn: 

(3)  CIcrlu  o[  epprtulioei  in  comUHtdal  eaUbluhmuiU: 


of  Ma-solnc  or  liJand  r 


CettaiD  closaea  of  public  employed,  otherwiae  provided  for,  are  eientpt.  Voluntary  in- 
•urance  U  open  to  employers  engaeed  in  small  business  eoterprisee.  to  salaried  employee*  who 
eam  not  more  than  3,000  marks  (S716)  pet  year,  and  to  wives  who  were  innired  before  marris^e, 
but  the  number  who  take  advantage  of  these  voluntary  provimon*  is  neKlisible.  The  number 
of  person*  eompulaorily  insured,  on  the  other  band,  embraces  aubatantially  the  entire  wase- 
eaming  population  of  the  Empire.  The  total  number  of  persons  insured  in  1914  was  11,798,923, 
or  about  17.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  66,096,000. 

The  insurance  funds  are  derived  from  three  source*:  Insured  employees,  employeti,  uid 
the  Imperial  revenue*.  The  employer  is  held  responsible  for  the  insurance  of  all  peraoni  em- 
ployed by  him  and  for  the  payment  of  the  premiums,  being  authoriied  to  deduct  the  empIcQ'ee*' 
•hare  of  the  premium*  from  hi*  wages.  He  receipts  for  tbe  employee*'  paymenta  by  affiring 
government  inauranoe  *tamps  to  the  employees'  receipt  cards.  The  Imperial  GoTernmmt  ood- 
tributes  a  fixed  sum  each  year  toward  every  pension  and  also  bears  the  expense*  of  adpilnistra- 
tjon  and  of  the  payment  of  pensions  through  the  post-offioee. 

For  administrative  purpogea  the  insured  employees  are  grouped  in  five  wage  dassee,  de- 
termined by  total  annual  earnings,  and  their  contributions  are  made  weekly  in  acoordance  with 
the  following  graded  scale: 


Clus. 

ADDual  Eamims. 

WssUr  Coatiibntlaa. 

J 

L^  than  no  marka  (183.37). 
ISO  to  UO  marks  (tl3t.01). 
UOtogMmsrks{Wra.47). 
au  to  I.IM  marks  (tm.n). 
Uore  than  I,1M  maika  (ttTS.tl). 

1*  399,938,100  marks  (S9S.265,25fi}.  of  which 
irs,  34.2  per  cent  by  employee*.  13.8  per  eeot 
tas  in  the  nature  ol  interest  on  aoeumulat«d 


Id  1912  the  total  receipts  from  all  sourci 
amount  34.2  per  cent  was  contributed  by  ero| 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  17.8  per  e< 
reserve*  and  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  benefits  comprise:  (1)  Old-age  pensions;  (2)  Invalidity  pensions;  I 
(4)  Widows'  and  orphani'  pensions,  and  (5J  Medical  care. 

The  old-ORQ  pension  is  payable  from  the  seventieth  birthday  to  a  person  who  has  made  »t 
least  1,200  weekly  contributions,  but  payment  of  contributions  may  be  omitted  without  lo^  of 
rights  during  sickness,  accidental  disability,  or  military  service.  The  required  tenn  of  inauraBea 
is  so  loag  (over  23  years)  that  no  person  could  have  obtaioed  a  pension  before  1914.  To  meet 
this  objectiuD  the  required  term  was  reduced  by  forty  weeks  tor  each  year  of  age  over  40  at  tli* 
time  the  act  became  operative.  Thus  a  man  who  was  already  70  year*  of  age  in  1891  eouU 
claim  so  immediate  pension. 

An  old-age  pension  is  made  up  of  two  part*:  (1)  The  Imperial  subsidy  of  SO  marka  (111.91), 
which  is  the  same  for  all  pension*,  and  (2)  The  insurance  annuity,  which  is  60  matka  (tl4.39) 
for  the  first  wago  class  and  increase*  by  steps  of  30  marks  <$7.15)  tor  each  luooeedioi  elus. 
The  entire  peosion  thus  ranges  from  110  mark*  (S26.20)  per  year  in  the  lowe*t  to  230  mHka 
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($54.79)  in  the  higheet  cIbbs.  If  »  penBioner  hu  been  a  membet  of  different  wage  elngWB  At 
different  timaa,  the  insurance  annuity  ia  prorated.  Whatever  the  amount,  peuaions  are  paid 
monthly,  iu  advance. 

The  total  mimber  of  old-age  pemdona  in  affect  on  January  1,  1914,  wu  87,201,  The 
number  of  old-age  pensions  has  decreased  from  year  to  year  due  to  the  increased  number  of 
invalidity  penaions  held  by  persons  70  years  ol  age  or  over.  By  way  of  oiplanation  it  should 
be  stated  in  this  connection  that  when  an  iniured  person  who  is  receiving  an  invalidity  pension 
reaches  the  age  of  70,  ha  has  the  option  of  cbootdag  an  invalidity  or  an  old-age  pension,  and 
the  former  is  usually  chosen  because,  ordinarily,  it  ia  of  a  larger  amount. 

The  average  amount  of  all  old-age  pensions  granted  in  1914  was  167.99  marks  ($40.02), 
or  about  J3.33  per  month.  The  average  has  slowly  risen,  having  been  124  marks  ((29.M)  in 
1891,  145.54  marks  ($34.67)  in  1900.  and  166.16  marks  ($39.58)  in  1908.  The  increase  is  at- 
tributable to  two  causes:  (1)  Wages  have  been  rising  and  the  proportion  of  persons  in  the 
lower  wage  classes  has  consequently  decreased,  and  (2)  pensions  granted  during  the  "trao- 
sitional  period"  (1891  to  1914}  were  neoessarily  kept  low  because  ol  the  small  number  of  ood- 
tributions  which  had  been  paid  in  by  the  pensioners.  Each  year  up  to  1914  the  Dumbet  of 
contributions  increased  and  consequantly  tha  sums  granted  as  pensions  were  autolnktieBlly 


The  pension  age  (70  years)  is  so  high  that  very  few  live  to  enjoy  the  old-age  beneGt,  con- 
sequently compulsory  old-age  insurance  would  naturally  be  unpopular  were  not  this  obieotion 
met  by  the  granting  of  an  invalidity  pension  in  case  of  permanent  disability  before  the  pensioQ 
age.  Because  of  the  interdependence  of  old-age  and  invalidity  insurance,  the  latter  should  be 
also  discussed  in  this  connection. 

Invalidity  ia  defined  as  inability,  tiirough  aeoident  or  disease,  to  earn  one-third  of  the 
normal  wages  earned  in  the  same  occupation  and  locality.  Accidental  injury  sustained  in  tha 
course  of  employment  is  excluded,  dnoe  incapaoity  from  that  cause  is  otherwise  provided  for. 
An  invalidity  pendan  can  be  drawn  only  after  200  weeks'  insurance  and  after  the  payment  of 
St  least  100  weekly  contributions. 

An  invahdity  pension  conrists  of: 

(a)  The  Imperial  ■ubsid)'  of  50  auaka  (111.91): 

(6)  A  baaie  iDsurance  uinuity  of  00  muka  (tlt.20)  for  the  fint  dass,  incieavng  by  10  marks  ($2.38)  lor 
each  lucceedioc  clui:  snd 

(c)  A  supplBmentBry  amount  cqukI  to  the  number  of  weekly  cantiibutiaiu  whioh  the  pengloner  bM  pdd, 
mulUplied  by  3  p[.  (I.OOT)  for  the  first  olun.  6  pf.  (t.0I4)  for  the  Hcond,  S  pf.  (t.OlS)  for  ibt  Ihiid,  10  pf. 
($.021)  [or  tha  foulth.  and  12  pi.  (1.0291  for  the  fifth  clus.  Under  this  amagement  an  invalidity  pennon  will 
be  greater  or  teas  than  an  old-age  peosion,  according  to  the  lenatb  of  the  ianirsDM  period  prior  to  invalidity. 
Since  1906,  however,  invalidity  pensioDS  have  averaged  higher  than  old-age  peosionfl. 

The  Code  of  1911  provides  a  further  allowance  of  10  per  ix 
each  child  under  ID,  but  such  allowance  is  limited  to  50  per  ce 
penaiona  granted  in  1914,  27,112  carried  such  allowances. 

The  smallest  invalidity  pension  ia  116  marks  ($27.63)  yearly.    The  average  of  Such  p 
in  19i4  was  200.81  marks  ($47.83),  as  compared  with  an  average  of  167.90  marka  ($40.02)  for 
old-Bge  pensions.    The  average  is  increasing  for  tha  same  reasons  which  operate  in  thi  case  of 

The  number  of  invalidity  penaiona  in  force  at  the  close  of  1S14  was  998,339,  as  compared 
with  only  87,261  old-age  pensions.  The  number  has  risen  steadily  from  31  in  1891  to  405,336 
!u  1900,  and  868,086  in  1908.  As  already  explained,  this  increase  has  been  accompanied  by  » 
decrease  in  the  number  of  old-age  penmons. 

The  aggregate  payments  on  account  of  invalidity  pensions  in  1912  was  158,715,621  mark* 
($37,806,061)  as  compared  with  an  aggregate  of  14,061,878  marks  ($3,349,639)  tor  old-age 
pensions.  The  relative  importance  of  invalidity  pensions  has  increased  and  that  of  old-aga 
pensions  has  correspondingly  decreased  year  by  year.  The  aggregate  expenditures  lor  these 
two  benefits  stood  as  1  to  2  in  1894,  as  2  to  1  in  1900,  as  8  to  1  in  1908  and  ss  11  to  1  io  1912. 
In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  invalidity  pensions  are  iu  reality  old-age  pensions.  Out  of  103,200 
invalidity  aod  old-age  pensions  granted  during  1012  to  persons  of  60  years  of  age  or  over,  only 
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28,702,  or  27.8  per  MDt  wer«  to  penoiu  ot  70  year*  ot  ««e  or  over  while  fiO.OTT,  or  49.1  per  eent 
were  to  perton*  under  05.  Theae  figurea  indicate  that  incapacity  tiom  old  ase  more  ottoa  hngliii 
be(or«  65  than  after  70  ye&re  of  age. 

Ordinary  cuea  of  moki^es*  ore  eared  for  at  the  expense  ot  the  aiokneas  inauranoe  funda. 
But  U  diaability  oontinues  beyond  the  twenty-sixth  week,  a  temporary  invalidity  or  "makneae" 
penaion  (iCrorukcnrenfe)  ii  Eranted.  Sickneu  pensiODB  are  identical  in  amount  with  invalidity 
penaionB,  and  the  definition  of  disability  is  the  same  —  inability  to  earn  one-third  ot  uomuJ 
wagea.  The  number  ot  such  pensions  in  force  January  1.  IS14,  waa  16,655;  the  entire  Mat 
durioB  1912  waa  3,201,735  marks  (1762,653)  and  the  average  penaioD  waa  192.3  marks  (t46.8t). 

Under  the  law  ot  1891  the  only  death  benefit  wu  the  return  ot  oontiibutiont  to  the  de- 
pendents of  an  innired  person  who  died  before  receiving  t,  pension.  This  left,  not  only  orphuu, 
btit  aged  and  invalid  widows  without  provision.  This  defect  in  the  syst«m  was  remedied,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  widows'  and  orphans*  pensions  eatabliahed  by  the  Code  ot  1911.  A  panaioii 
is  payable  only  to  an  invalid  widow,  but  "widow's  money,"  equal  to  one  year**  pension,  is  paid 
in  any  case  upon  the  death  of  the  husband.  The  widow's  pension  consists  of  the  Imperial  sub- 
sidy of  60  marks  (S11.91)  and  of  three-tenths  ot  the  insurance  annuity  to  which  her  huaband 
would  have  been  entitled  at  the  time  of  death.  Aged  women  are,  therefore,  not  as  wdl  provided 
(or  as  aged  men,  in  that  the  pension  is  only  about  one-half  as  roueh  as  that  eranted  in  ease  of 
actual  invaliclit}'.    There  is  no  "old-age"  pension,  as  such,  for  women. 

The  widow's  pension  provisions  became  operative  in  July,  1912.  In  1914  pensions  w»» 
granted  to  9,634  widows,  the  avenge  amount  having  been  78.85  marks  ((18.78)  per  annuto,  and 
80,123  orphans'  pensions  were  granted,  the  average  amount  having  been  78.12  marks  (Sl&fil). 

Whenever  it  is  believed  that  a  case  ot  invalidity  can  be  benefited,  or  impending  Invalidity 
prevented,  a  course  ot  treatment  may  be  given,  the  expenditure  being  charged  to  the  invalidity 
aikd  old-age  fund.  Preventive  treatment,  in  laet,  baa  become  one  of  the  moat  beneficent  aetivittea 
ot  this  hranoh  ot  social  insurance.  Sixty-five  or  more  sanatoria  are  maintained,  at  which  about 
70,000  persons  are  treated  annually.  The  great  cause  ol  premature  invalidity  is  tuberouloali, 
■nd  nearly  60  per  cent  of  all  the  easea  treated  are  tubercular.  The  efficacy  of  the  tieatmant 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  80  per  eent  of  the  patients  are  discharged  with  "di^ 
ability  removed." 

The  expenditure  tor  invalidity  pennons  increased  from  7,250.000  marks  (tl,72e,U(0  (■ 
1012  to  over  9,000,000  marks  (S2,143.e00}  in  1914,  while  the  cost  ot  sickneas  pensions  KMS  Iron 
24,000  marks  (S5.T17)  in  1912  to  about  360,000  marks  (186,762)  in  1014.  The  deereMe  in  •■- 
penditurea  on  account  of  old-age  pensions  was.  on  the  other  hand,  400,(XN>  marks  (196,380), 

Invalidity  and  old-age  insurance  is  administered  by  forty-one  territorial  and  qmcial  "1^ 
Btitutea"  under  the  general  supervision  ot  the  Imperial  Insurance  office.  The  total  eoat  of  ad- 
ministration in  1014  was  24.166,658  marks  ($5,754,116).  The  oost  per  1.000  marks  (S23SJ0) 
ot  total  expenses  in  1914  was  81  marks  ((10.29}  as  against  83  marks  ((19.77)  for  the  years  ISU 
and  1913.  The  Central  Office,  a  branch  ot  the  Imperial  Insurance  Institute,  is  admlniatarad 
by  highly  trained  experts.  The  published  reports  are.  therefore,  the  most  eomprehenalTa  of 
their  kind  anywhere  issued. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  old-age  relief  in  Germany  is  its  correlation  with  a  oomprdieD^Ta 
scheme  of  workinfrmen's  insurance.  Accidental  injury  in  the  eourse  of  emplojrment,  aioknaaa, 
child-birth,  permanent  invalidity,  premature  death  and  old  age,  all  are  provided  for  by  oon- 
puleory  insurance.  Elspeeially  significant,  in  the  present  connection,  is  Ule  interd^ModssMM 
of  old  age  with  invalidity  and  survivors'  insurance,  ft'hen  it  is  understood  that  BO  per  cent 
ot  the  insured  persons  die  before  attaining  the  seventieth  year,  and  that  of  all  old-age  and  in- 
validity pensioners,  8S  per  eent  are  under  70  years  of  age  and  54  per  eent  are  under  60  upon  fiiH 
receipt  of  prnsions,  it  is  clear  that  the  old-age  pensions  alone  would  afford  a  very  unsatlsfantoiT 
degree  of  protection,  neverthelees  they  do  conatitule  relatively  large  returns  upon  the  inwW 
ment  made  in  the  form  of  premium!  paid  by  (hose  insured. 

Whatever  may  be  the  benoiieiBl  effects  ol  social  insurance  in  the  Case  of  individual 
pensioners,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  system  has  rosullcd  in  improved  standards  of  health 
and  work  of  tbe  general  wage^eaming  population,  and  to  it  has  been  due  in  some  large  niMSura 
the  remarkable  industrial  development  of  Germany  in  recent  years. 
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R«lehn'>nisbeniiiciuiiti  (Reinrt  of  ths  Imperial  iDnmiuc  Office)  1913;  BCBtiitiaolMS  Jmhrbnih  tdr  du  deutidM 

Raich  (Btatiatioal  Year  Book  d[  tlie  OFrman  Empin)  1912  uid  1014;  MoiiKUbUtler  filr  Atbeitervsniehsruni- 
1913,  eittd  in  Raiehau-bnubUtt,  Bd.  XI,  no.  2,  Feb.  1913  and  ReiDhiarbeitablatt,  Bd.  XIV,  do.  3.  Mu.  191S. 

n«ac«.  The  compulsory  old-age  maurano*  law  of  1910  prescribes  mBuranoe  Tor  practl- 
coll]'  all  working  people  "of  whatever  nationality"  who  earn  less  than  3,000  franoa  ((579)  per 
aDonm  (iDcluding  thoae  State  smployeea  who  do  not  come  under  the  resulationa  of  civil  and 
military  peosioiu). 

The  roceipt  of  a  pension  ia  conditioned  upon  the  regular  payment  of  premiums  for  30  yeara, 
sicept  that  the  number  of  paymeota  is  reduced  to  28  tor  all  men  who  have  performed  at  least 
two  yeara  military  Bervice;  and  for  women  the  birth  of  each  child  ia  leckooed  aa  one  year'a 
insuranca.  which  may  be  deduet«d  from  the  pTsecribed  30  payments.  There  are  three  eroupa 
of  premiuma  depending  upon  age  or  sex,  and  corresponding  to  three  wage  groups  for  insurable 
wage-eamera  as  tollowa:  men,  9  francs  (tl.74)  per  year;  women,  6  traoca  ($1.16)  per  year; 
tninon  under  18  yeara  of  age,  4.5  franca  (S0.87)  per  year.  Reepon^bility  for  paymenta  of  pre- 
nuutna  rests  with  the  employer  who  must  duplicate  hia  employees'  contributions,  which  are 
receipted  (or  by  meana  of  stamps  aKied  to  cards. 

The  origiiiia  State  subsidy  of  60  francs  (S11.S8)  was  increased  to  100  franoa  (S19.30)  by 
an  amendment  in  1912.  This  annual  grant  is  paid  in  those  cases  where  the  30  preecribed  aub- 
Bcriptions  have  been  made,  and  is  increased  one-tenth  for  every  insured  person  of  either  sex  who 
ahall  have  brought  up  at  least  three  children  to  the  age  of  IB.  If  premiuma  are  paid  leas  than 
30  but  more  than  Ifi  years,  the  State  subsidy  ia  calculated  on  a  basis  of  3.33  francs  (S0.64)  for 
each  year  of  complete  pajrments.  If  less  than  15  annual  payments  were  made,  the  Slate  alknra 
DO  pension  subsidy  whatsoever. 

The  penaionable  age  ia  OS,  but  pennons  may  be  drawn  at  56  yeara  of  age,  subject  to  a  pro> 
portionate  reduction  both  in  amount  of  pension  and  of  State  grant.  In  oaae  of  death,  if  i  of 
ooDtributioDS  were  paid  In  and  no  penaioo  had  been  received,  ohildren  of  the  deceased  may 
receive  GO  franoa  (S9.0S)  a  month  for  from  4  to  6  months;  in  osss  thore  are  no  children,  the 
widow  may  receive  this  amount  for  3  months;  in  case  of  divorce,  when  the  exclusive  fault  of 
the  husband  was  the  ground  for  divorce,  the  wife  may  reedve  this  «um. 

All  peraons  who,  in  1910,  were  already  35  years  of  age  must  insure.  If  between  35  and 
40  yeara  old,  the  State  grant  of  00  francs  (111.58)  is  not  diminished;  if  40  years  old,  it  Is  raised 
to  62  francs  (S1I.97).  The  grant  increase*  2  francs  (10.39)  thereafter  for  every  additional  year 
of  age  at  which  inauraooe  begins.  In  acoordance  with  proviaiona  of  the  Act  of  1906  pMsona 
over  65  yeara  of  age  receive  such  a  pension,  exceeding  100  francs  (tl9-30)  but  less  than  210 
franca  (S46.32),  as  their  needs  may  require.  The  Old  Age  Pension  Act  of  1907  include*  la- 
validity,  aod  the  maximum  invalidity  pension  ia  360  franca  (S69.48)  per  year. 

In  addition  to  compulaory  inauranoe,  a  system  of  optional  insurance  has  been  extended 
to  private  persons  recdving  small  income,  employers  engaged  in  small  enterprisaa,  peaaant 
proprietors,  independent  worldngmen.  and  to  wage-earners  whose  annual  inoome  is  more  than 
3,000  francs  (S57e)  but  less  than  5,000  francs  (S905}.  The  voluntary  annual  oontributdon 
tat*  is  from  0  (S1.74)  to  16  ($3.47)  franc*. 

The  estimated  number  of  peraona  to  be  inaured  under  thia  Act  ia  from  10  to  12  millions. 
The  number  of  persons  insured  in  1913  was  7,854,132  and  the  inoome  from  the  sale  of  stamps 
was  46,625,640  francs  (18,780,429). 

On  June  30,  1910,  the  total  number  of  persona  pensioned  under  this  Act  was  509,456,  and 
on  September  3D.  1912,  thia  total  had  increased  to  040,533.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  French  working  men  were  actually  insured  18  months  after  thia 
law  became  effective.  The  Act  secuiea  aubatantial  incomea  for  many  who  oouid  not  be  induced 
voluntarily  to  provide  for  their  old  age  through  private  institutions,  and  it  acoomplishe*  thia 
without  inviting  thriftlessness  in  the  decade  before  receipt  of  a  pension.  Putting  the  pensionaUe 
age  at  65  instead  of  at  70  brings  a  much  heavier  charge  upon  the  French'  Treasury. 

The  amounta  pud  as  old-age  penmona  are  alightly  hightff  than  those  paid  in  Germany, 
but  under  the  German  syatem  certain  additional  beneSta  accrue  to  the  insured. 

SniTHi.  —  Jounul  OSdel.  April  6.  1910.  ciM  by  R.  F.  Foerater  in  Article  eatiUed  "The  Pranch  Old 
Ag«  Insoranca  Ijiw  of  I9I0."  <n  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economica,  v.  24,  no.  4,  Aug,  1910;  I.  M.  Rublnov, 
Social  luuranca,  1913;  Franca  Miniitir  ot  Labor.  Old  Age  PauBiani,  librairia  Bei(«i-L<vTault,  lOlS. 
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8W4d6I>.  The  Swedish  old-age  inauraiice  law  of  1SI3  li  mi>ra  oompraheDaive  than  that 
ot  dUier  GerrDany  ot  France.  The  French  wad  Gennan  lyBtemi  an  iinctioally  oonfined  to 
petBona  gainlully  employed,  while  the  Swedish  law  appli«a  to  the  whole  adult  population,  ln> 
eludins  married  women. 

Every  Swedish  man  or  wom&n  from  the  axteenth  to  the  nity-eixtb  year,  indunve,  pays 
an  »"""«!  tax,  or  premium,  □(  3  crowns  (SD.BO).  For  incoroes  over  fiOO  crowns  ($134)  a  Mt- 
tai  is  impoeed,  raagiiig  up  to  10  crowns  (12.68)  for  incomes  over  1,200  crowns  (1322)  per  annum. 
Additional  voluntary  payments  may  be  made,  not  to  exceed  30  crowns  ($8.04)  per  year  in  all. 
Mamben  (and  their  wives)  of  the  military,  naval,  and  dvil  service,  who  are  otherwise  provided 
for,  .and  permanently  disabled  persons,  sje  exempt. 

If  a  pendonet  receives  poor  relief,  then  bis  pension  must  be  paid  in  part  or  Id  whide  to  tha 
public  charity  organisation  in  order  to  reimburse  it  to  the  amount  of  the  relief  jtiveo  to  suoh 
pensioner.  If  institutional  care  is  Eiven,  the  institution  or  hospital  may  claim  the  pension  to 
retmbune  itself  to  the  amount  charged  for  such  core  of  a  pcnsioneT.  If  a  pensioner  is  a  oon- 
vict,  or  iniprisoned  for  more  than  one  month,  his  penaioa  is  withheld  during  that  time;  his  d^ 
pendents  may,  however,  claim  it  for  their  support.  Habitual  drunkenness  and  voluntary  idlo- 
aat»  are  disqualiB cations.  Moreover,  a  pension  reverts  to  the  general  insurance  fund  if  it  is  not 
claimed  within  one  year  after  it  becomes  due. 

An  old-age  pension  is  payable,  without  respect  to  incapacity,  from  the  sizty-aeventh  year. 
An  invalidity  pension  ix  payable  at  any  age  in  case  of  permanent  disability.  The  annual  amount 
of  the  pension  is  30  per  cent  for  men,  and  24  per  cent  for  women,  of  the  whole  amount  that  haa 
been  paid  in  by  the  beneficiary.  In  addition,  the  government  grants  a  subsidy  of  160  crowns 
($40.20)  per  annum  for  men  and  140  crowns  ($37.52)  for  women  whose  whole  annual  inomne 
does  not  exceed  50  crowns  (S13.40).  This  subsidy  ja  reduced  by  on^half  of  the  penaioner'e 
income  over  £0  ctowns  ($13.40),  and  ceases  altogether  when  the  income  reachea  300  crowna 
(180.40)  for  a  man  or  280  crowns  (S75.04)  (or  a  woman. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  lower  wage  classes  the  government  subsidy  will  be  the  ohiaf 
component  of  the  pension.  For  a  generation  to  come,  the  government  subsidy  will  be  neariy 
the  sole  constituent  of  all  pensions.  At  least  thirty  years  must  elapse  before  the  insuranoa 
annuity  will  amount  to  any  considerable  sum. 

In  1914  the  number  of  pensions  granted  was  33,138  and  the  total  amount  paid  waa 
1,875.457  crowna  ($502,622),  or  56.6  crowna  ($15.17)  per  capita.  Records  further  show  that  pen- 
sions were  granted  to  10.SS5  men,  totaling  623,120  crowns  ($166,000),  or  68.98  crowns  (S16.SI)  par 
capita;  and  to  22.573  women  to  the  amount  of  1,252,336  crowns  ($335,626),  or  65.48  crowna 
($U.S7)  per  capiU.  The  total  number  of  peraons  insured  under  the  Act  in  1914  was  3,225,700. 
They  contributed  a  total  of  14,571,000  crowns  ($3,905,028).  The  number  of  voluntary  oaaai 
insured  in  1B14  was  628. 

Anircii.  —  Svciuk  FiixlBttiiiiig>»ni]jns,  nr.  120.  Lm  cm  ullDita  pcDHon  fatsikriag  (UolTanal  Old  A«* 


Auabo-HunfST-  The  Austro-Hungary  compulsory  old-age  insunmce  law  ot  1900. 
In  force  since  January  1,  1909.  is  restricted  to  salaried  employees,  and  does  not,  therefore,  laak* 
general  provision  for  the  aged. 

Id  the  Austrian  mining  industry  operated  by  the  State,  a  compulsory  old-ace  pensioD  fund 
was  established  as  early  as  1654.  and  the  State,  as  employer,  pays  one-half  of  the  oontributioiM. 

SBurm.  —  I.  M.  Rubinow.  Social  iDnirsnn,  New  Vork.  IBIS;  SuiistlKha  Jahcbuch  Ur  das  dMitsAs 


KuuU.  In  Russia  no  general  provision  is  made  for  invalidity  and  old-ace  inMnuwa, 
but  in  1881  an  Act  was  passed  which  provided  for  compulsory  old-age  insurance  o(  employesa 
in  the  government  mines.  Old-age  insurance  si'stems,  established  as  early  as  1868  by  ptirat* 
railroads,  were  made  compulsory  in  1HS8  for  such  railroadi,  and  in  1694  for  Stat*  railroads. 

In  1914  the  government  paid  117.994  roublea  ($60,694)  for  pensions,  which  la  an  looraaaa 
ot  1,824  roubles  ($939)  over  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year. 
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Italy.  The  Italian  Natioaal  Institution  for  the  Insurance  oi  Workan  against  Inv^dity 
and  Old  Age  datea  from  IS98  and  is  modeled  ratbar  cloaely  upon  the  French  National  Retire- 
ment Fund,  In  1S99.  a  taw  was  passed  providine  tbat  employees  in  the  tobacco  industry  should 
be  iusured  in  this  Institution.  In  1904,  a  bill  for  uniform  insurance  was  introduced  and  became 
law.  and  in  1905,  this  law  was  extended  to  employees  of  government  encraving  and  printing 
offices,  and  in  the  same  year  to  employees  of  the  government  salt  works.  In  190S  the  com- 
pulsory pension  e3rstem  was  extended  to  include  government  railway  employees;  in  1910  to 
include  persons  engaged  in  the  shipping  industiy,  and  in  ldI3  to  include  sailors. 

The  pensionable  age  is  60  years  for  men,  and  55  years  for  women.  The  monthly  contribu- 
tion from  the  wage  of  an  employee  is  2  lire  ($0.39)  for  men.  1  lira  (S0.193)  for  woman.  The 
smallest  pension  granted  is  480  lire  (592.84)  for  men,  300  lire  (157,90)  for  women.  The  total 
annual  subsidy  of  the  State  and  the  Institution  given  in  every  case  is  34  lire  CSB.56)  for  men. 
22  lire  (»4.25)  for  women. 

m,  1900.  V,  II;  I,  M,  Rubioow.  Sodal  losur- 


Roumonla.  In  1912,  compulsory  old-age  and  invalidity  insurance  was  established  by 
law,  but  there  is  no  evidence  at  hand  to  the  effect  that  the  system  has  yet  become  operative. 
The  act  appears  to  be  modelled  upon  both  the  German  and  the  French  acta.  Under  this  act, 
invalidity  is  dctlncd  as  inability  to  earn  one-tbird  of  normal  wages,  and  in  this  respect  the  aot 
follows  the  Gorman  precedent.  The  pensionable  age  is  65  years.  The  French  method  of  uni- 
form weekly  contributions  for  all  classes  of  insured  persons  was  adopted.  The  weekly  rate  is 
45  bani  (E0.87)  for  the  first  10  years  from  the  date  the  act  becomes  effective,  and  employer, 
employee,  and  the  State  contribute  equally.  The  employer  is  responsible  for  the  worker's  share, 
which  he  may  deduct  from  the  wages.  The  normal  old-age  pension  granted  is  150  lei  (S28.95), 
and  in  order  to  receive  it,  cootiibutions  must  have  been  paid  altogether  for  at  least  1,200  weeks. 
The  invalidity  pension  is  increased  by  10  bani  (t0.193)  tor  every  weekly  contribution  exceeding 
2(X)  contributions.  It  is  paid  to  any  insured  person  after  be  has  been  ill  for  16  consecutive 
weeks.    The  number  of  persons  insurable  in  1913  has  been  estimated  at  150,000. 


Ketberlanda.  An  act  passed  in  1913  provided  that  old-age  and  invalidity  insurance 
should  be  compulsory  for  all  ''workers"  (with  certain  exceptions)  earning  less  than  1,200  florins 
(t482)  per  year.  Those  insured  under  the  act  are  entitled  to  a  pension  on  attaining  the  age 
of  70.  or  earlier,  if  incapacitated,  incapacity  being  defined  as  inability  to  earn  one-third  of  normal 
wage.  Surviving  children  of  insured  persons  also  receive  annuities  until  tbey  reach  the  age 
of  13  years.  In  order  to  be  eligible,  a  pensioner  must  be  needy  and  deserving,  and  must  not 
have  received  public  charity.  Persons  convicted  of  Crimes,  drunkards,  and  those  who  lead  a 
dissolute  life  are  disqualified.  Continuous  residence  of  at  least  20  years  and  continuous  citjsen- 
ship  of  at  least  5  years  are  necessary  qualifications. 

Insured  persons  are  grouped  in  Qve  wage  classes,  determined  by  total  annual  earnings  as 
foQows : 

First  dasB ]«■  than  240  florins  (108.48) 

Second  cloa 240to400  floriai  (tlflO.SO) 

Third  class 400  to  600  florins  (1241.20) 

Fourth  cUss eOOtoOOO  florini  (t3ei.S0) 

Military  conscripts  serving  with  the  colors  are  assigned  to  the  second  class  and  their  con- 
tributions are  paid  by  the  State.  The  weekly  contributions  for  the  respective  classes  are  20 
cent.  (SO.OS):   24' cent.  (t0.090);   32  cent.  (t0.129):   40  cent.  (SO.iei);   and  48  cent.  (S0,193). 
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CoDtributioDB  are  paj^ble  geDerall?  by  the  employers  who  may  dedust  from  the  mcei  of  eaeb 
employee  a  portioa  of  tbe  contribution  paid  in  bia  behalf,  the  proportioD  TaiyinE  BoooTdiD(  to 
the  wace  clau  of  the  employee.  Contributions  are  paid  by  tneaiu  of  BttUDp*  afBaed  to  oarda, 
01  in  caeb  to  the  Local  Labor  Council. 

The  amount  of  the  pension,  whether  on  account  of  old  age  or  iavalidity,  ia  computed  aa 
foUowa:  a  sum  deicribed  as  tho  "baaia"  of  the  pcaaion  ia  first  delenoined  by  multiplyini  tha 
aggTcgate  amount  of  the  contributions  paid  by  325;  the  produet  is  then  divided  by  the  numbw 
ol  weeks  durinft  which  the  insurance  has  continued.  The  number  of  weebu  during  which  invalid 
pension  hoa  been  paid,  and  the  premiums  paid  in  respect  of  such  weeks,  are  not  taken  into  ao- 
couDt  in  making  such  computation.  The  ''baaja"  of  the  pension  is  then  increased  by  a  nim 
equal  to  14  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  promiuma  paid,  but  this  sum  muat  in  no  oaae  be  lev 
than  a  fifth  of  the  "baaia."  In  accordance  with  this  formula  an  insured  person  who  has  paid 
48  weekly  coDtributiooa  each  year  from  the  a(a  of  20  t«  the  age  of  70,  and  who**  wage*  war* 
16  a  week  up  to  tlie  age  of  25,  S6  a  week  up  to  the  age  of  30.  and  S7  a  week  thereafter  would 
be  entitled  to  a  pennon  of  about  S2.30  a  week  at  the  age  of  70.  In  the  event  of  his  beotmdnc 
incapacitated  at  the  age  ol  30,  he  would  from  that  time  onward  teoeive  about  S1.26  a  «c«k. 
Should  auch  incapacity  not  occur  until  hia  40th  year,  he  would  receive  about  S1.50  a  week,  and 
if  it  did  not  occur  until  his  60th  yeai'.  he  would  receive  about  SI-60  a  week. 

Medical  or  surgical  treatment  at  home  or  in  a  hospital  may  b«  provided  when  It  (a  b«li*v*d 
that  an  insuMd  person  might,  without  aucb  treatment,  become  permanently  incapacitated. 
If  auch  peraon  faaa  160  weekly  contributions  to  hia  credit,  provisioa  may  be  made  for  the  pay- 
ment on  behalf  of  his  children  under  13  of  two-thirds  of  the  estimatAd  amount  of  the  invalidity 
pension  to  which  be  may  be  entitled. 

Provisioa  is  also  made  for  the  granting  of  invalidity  and  <dd-age  penaiona.  To  pamoa 
who  voluntarily  insure,  contributions  of  two  florins  (tO.SO)  may  be  paid  whenever  tha  inaurad 
daairea.  but  no  mon  than  80  eontributiona  are  to  be  taken  into  account  tix  any  year.  Tb* 
amount  of  Ibe  pension  is  to  be  1.6  per  cent  of  each  oontribution  for  each  half-year  which  aluB 
have  elapsed  between  the  dates  of  the  payment  of  the  oontribution.  and  the  receipt  o(  the  pentioot 
excluding,  however,  years  during  tho  major  portion  of  which  invalidity  pension  was  raoMfML 

An  annual  Stale  subsidy  of  10,000,000  florins  ((4.020,000)  is  to  be  paid  for  a  period  of 
7fi  yeara.  Before  1914  the  government  paid  the  districta  a  aubaidy  of  60  florina  (tSO.IO)  par  - 
panaion.  The  eilimated  cost  for  IQU  for  invalidity  penaiona  was  0,600,000  Boritu  03,619,000), 
and  for  old-age  pennons  4.760,000  Borina  (Sl,909,500),  a  total  of  14,260,000  florina  (U.72S.M0) 
for  all  pensions  paid  in  1014.  Pensions  are  paid  through  the  Btata  Insurance  Bank  and  Looal 
Labor  Councila. 


Or»M«.  A  compulsory  invalidity  and  old-age  insurance  act  waa  pasaed  in  1007. '  It  b 
reatricted  to  Greek  sailors  and  the  cost  is  borne  in  equal  aharea  by  the  insured,  the  employat'. 
and  the  government.    No  atatistics  as  to  the  operation  of  this  act  am  available. 

Soura.  —  Btatulisdia  Jabrbuch  fOr  d«  d«ulsebe  Reicb,  1014. 

Ltuamburf.  Compulsory  invalidity  and  old-age  insurance  Uwi  were  passed  In  1911  and 
1SI2.  All  persons  having  an  annual  income  ol  not  less  than  3,000  marka  <t716)  must  liuunb 
The  pensionable  age  is  68  yeara.  Invalidity  is  defined  aa  inability  to  earn  two-thirds  of  nnmuri 
wage.  Institutional  care  to  prevent  permanent  invalidity  and  support  of  dependents  may  b* 
granted.  In  the  event  of  death  before  a  pension  becomes  due,  death  benefit*  may  ba  paid 
to  the  widow  or  the  children  of  a  penaioner.  Tbe  contributions  are  at  the  rale  ot  2.1  par  oaat 
ol  tbe  wage  earned,  and  are  paid  in  equal  shares  by  the  insured  and  the  employer.  Tba  6tat« 
pays  a  subsidy  of  48  marks  (tlt.43)  for  every  insured  man  and  38.40  marka  (19.16)  (or  vnry 
insured  woman.  Compulsory  insurance  may  be  augmented  by  volunlary  ii 
receiving  an  annual  income  not  eioeeding  3,600  marka  (W58). 

Smmt.  —  Statiitiacbcs  Jabrbuch  fDr  du  dsutacba  Reich,  IBlt. 
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Icel&Dd.  Undei  a  law  dated  Juljr  II,  tSQO,  ft  conpulMry  Byatom  of  old-ac*  ftnd  iDvalidity 
iasurance  waa  eatabliBbed.  All  serraata  between  the  ages  of  20  and  00.  all  day  laborara,  and 
persons  workiiig  with  their  parents  muat  anauaUy  contribute  to  thts  fund  1  krone  (S0.27)  for 
men.  and  30  pre  (S0.08)  for  womeo.  The  male  head  of  each  household  must  pay  this  contribu* 
tion  foe  every  person  who  resided  with  him  durini  the  year,  but  he  may  deduct  it  from  the  wagea 
of  his  employeee.  For  aon-payment  of  these  coDtributiona,  property  may  be  attaohed.  The 
only  persona  exempt  from  paying  oontnbudona  are  those  VFithout  means  who  are  leaponaible 
for  maintaining  one  or  more  depeadeDle  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves;  thoee  un< 
able  to  eani  wages  on  account  of  aioknesa  or  other  causes;  and  those  who  have  provided  tor 
their  old  age  by  purchase  of  an  annuity  of  at  least  ISO  kroner  (S40.S0). 

Pensions  are  granted  to  peraons  over  60  years  of  age  who  have  received  no  poor  relief  duritlK 
a  prior  period  of  ten  years.  The  minimum  pension  is  20  kroner  (S5.36)  and  the  mmrim^m 
pension  granted  may  not  exceed  200  kroner  (S63.60). 

For  the  first  10  years  after  the  establishment  of  these  relief  funds  all  contributions  plus 
accrued  interest  must  be  added  to  the  funds.  In  later  years  one-half  of  such  contributions  plu« 
interest  is  added  to  the  funds,  nhile  the  remainder  is  distributed  in  penaioDS. 

Funds  are  administered  in  cities  by  the  magistrates,  in  rural  communiUes  by  the  parish 
council,  and  these  officials  may  set  aside,  as  their  Balaries,  4  per  cent  of  all  contributions  levied. 
They  must  also  elect  two  persons  who  audit  the  annual  t|alanc«  sheet  of  the  respective  funds. 

Sowce-  —  Lov  om  UndentottclHskaner  for  Ahnuofolk.  eiUd  in  Zachsr,  Di«  Arbejtervflrqicbsnuic  im 
Auilande.  18SS. 

NON-CONTRIBUTORY  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS- 
Although  non-coDtributory  old-age  penjsioD  systemB  have  been  adopted  in  only 
a  very  few  countries,  the  operation  of  these  systems  is  being  considered  with  a  great 
deai  of  interest,  particularly  since  the  passage,  in  1908,  of  the  act  which  provided  for 
the  payment  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  old-age  pensions  on  the  non-contributory  plan. 
This  pension  scheme,  while  not  yet  fully  perfected,  appears  to  have  worked  surprisingly 
well,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  discussed  at  some  length.  Similar  systems,  previously 
adopted  in  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales,  have  also 
been  considered. 

This  form  of  old-age  relief  is  justified  by  its  advocates  on  the  ground  that  all 
persons  who  have,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  adult  lives,  engaged  in  honorable 
labor  are  entitled  to  freedom  from  anxiety  on  account  of  their  physical  needs  during 
their  declining  years.  Accordingly,  in  all  such  systems  deserving  persons  only,  who 
are  without  property  .or  sufficient  income  to  provide  for  immediate  necessities,  are 
eligible  to  receive  pensions. 

United  Kingdom.  The  British  old-age  penlsion  act  was  passed  in  1908  and  revised  in 
19II,  and  was  the  result  of  earaest  consideration  for  at  least  twenty-Gve  years  during  whieh 
five  parliamentary  commissions  had  investigated  the  subject  and  many  different  plans  had 
been  proposed.  The  non-contributory  plan  was  adopted  because  that  was  the  plan  favored  by 
the  labor  party  and  because  there  was  urgent  need  of  immediate  relief.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  above  the  seventieth  year  were  aotually  paupen  when 
the  act  was  passed,  and  it  was  recognised  that  no  plan  of  contributory  insurance  could  be  of  any 
avail  to  thoee  who  were  already  aged.  Both  men  and  women,  married  or  tingle,  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  of  British  nationality,  who  for  12  years  out  of  the  last  20  years  before  eonsidera- 
tion  of  their  claims  have  been  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  whose  annual  inoome  doea 
not  exceed  £31  IDs.  (Sl£3)  are  eUgible  for  pensions.    The  "character"  disqualifications  are; 

(1)  Habitual  refusal  to  work  according  to  sbility,  opportunity  sad  need. 

(2)  impHioatnent  for  crime  durioB  the  precedius  tan  yean,  without  Che  option  of  a  fin«.  Such  imprison- 
meot  for  six  weeks  disquBlifia  for  two  yean  after  releiss.  impriioanient  for  a  lonaer  pariod  disqualifiei  for  tan 
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(3)  Connction  under  the  iocbriatM  Bet,  which  di*qiulifiM  tor  di  mooUu  unlaw  ottmrwitt  dlraoUd  by 
tin  ludce.    BaUtukl  Lnebrietr  may  dlaqualily  (or  ten  yeui. 

U)  Fanonj  under  detention  u  lunatic*,  and  lomiitea  o(  InitituUou  when  bonnl  kod  ladciuc  unounli  to 
■o  income  above  the  peneionable  limil  an  diiqualiSsd. 

Mom  importRnt  io  actual  effect  than  any  of  the  foresoing  ii  the  disqualifioatJoa  of  thoM 
Id  roceipt  of  poor  relief,  except  medical  aid,  after  the  srantiDg  of  a  penaioD.  Thia  may  be  termed 
a  ''thrift"  teat  rioce  it  asnimes  that  a  peDaioDsr  ahould  have  wtne  toeaiis  of  bia  own  to  aupple- 
ment  his  peoBion.  Under  the  original  act  the  receipt  of  poor  relief  by  any  dependent  of  a 
penaioner  waa  a  diaqualification,  but  the  amendmcDt  of  1911  reatriota  the  diaqualification  to  tba 
penaioner  himielf.  A  pennon  may  be  revoked  for  any  cause  which  would  diiqualify  a  imw 
applioaat. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  variea  with  the  penaioner'a  income,  beinE  Sa.  (SI.22)  per  week 
for  iocomea  of  not  more  than  £21  (S102)  and  sraded  in  such  a  way  that  the  total  iiiooma 
(includins  the  peneioa)  absll  not  exceed  £34  (S105).  The  income  from  any  property  ia  nekoned 
at  S  per  cent  per  annum  o(  ita  net  capital  value,  irrespective  of  the  actual  income  tbarefrcHD. 
Id  the  caae  of  a  married  couple,  the  iacome  of  each  is  talten  to  be  ooe-half  of  the  total  inc(»nB 
of  both.    Nearly  all  penaiona  (about  94  per  cent  in  1012)  are  for  the  full  amount  of  So.  {SI.23) 

The  normal  peniion  of  £13  {about  S63  a  year)  ia  low  when  judged  by  an  American  atandard. 
8^  it  ia  DOtably  hioher  than  the  average  German  old-ace  or  invalidity  penaion  (S40  and  US 
reapeo lively).  Moreover  an  aced  couple  in  Great  Britain  receivea  two  peniiona,  whereaa  in 
Germany  euch  couple  receives  but  a  ainEle  pension.  Thus  the  total  aonuity  of  a  married  ooupla 
i«  nearly  three  timea  aa  large  in  the  United  Kingdom  aa  in  Germany. 

At  the  cloae  of  the  fiscal  year,  1914-1916,  the  number  of  pensionerB  was  S87,238.  having 
toereaaed  from  647,494  in  1909,  and  from  the  outset  the  number  wa«  much  greater  than  had 
been  anticipated.  The  actual  enrollment  in  the  first  three  months  exceeded  the  estimate*  for 
the  secODd  year  by  250.000.  This  great  discrepancy  between  the  estimated  number  and  t)M 
actual  number  shows  that  the  peosion  sysMm  uncovered  much  uosuapected  poverty  amooi 
the  aged.  It  was  suppoeed  that  only  one-third  of  the  population  70  yean  of  age  and  over  oould 
qualify  for  a  pension,  but  aa  a  matter  of  fact  624  out  of  each  1,000  persona  of  pemdonable  age  in 
EDgland  and  Wales  were  on  the  pension  rolls,  according  to  the  Census  of  ISll.  Thia  meana 
that  only  two  out  of  every  five  aoed  persons  were  iu  receipt  of  an  ODnual  income  of  at  laast 
Sl&S,  from  earnings  or  takings.  For  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  was  C37 
per  1,000. 

The  great  increase  (over  200,000)  in  the  pension  roll  between  IQIO  and  1911  wa«  due  to  tha 
removal  of  an  important  disqualificatioo.  Aa  the  act  fint  stood,  the  reoeipt  of  poor  relief  at 
any  time  after  January  I.  1908.  was  a  bar  to  the  grao^ag  of  a  pension.  The  removal  ol  thia 
disqualification  at  the  close  of  1910  added  160,000  Dames  to  the  penaion  toll.  Id  other  words, 
160.000  persons  who  were  68  yean  of  age  or  over  in  lOOS,  received  itoor  relief  before  attaining 
the  age  of  70  yean.  This  is  rather  conclusive  evidence  that  the  pensionable  age  is  altogetlwr 
too  high. 

The  cost  of  pensions  has  increased  correapondingly.  Thus  during  the  fiscal  year  190B- 
1909,  the  expenditure  wai<  £8.077,110,  12s.  ($39,307,259),  having  increased  to  £12,315,001,  4a, 
(•59.031,245)  lor  the  fiscal  year.  1912-1913. 

The  present  "character"  and  "thrift"  tests  are  less  severe  than  under  the  ori^oal  act; 
Devertbeless,  12,941  persons  were  disquslified  under  these  tests  during  1913.  Of  this  number. 
10,092  were  disqualified  because  of  receipt  of  poor  relief  after  the  granting  of  a  pension.  In 
•ome  cases  pensioners  profeired  to  be  maintained  in  the  workhouse  to  tubaistiDg  upon  aoeh 
a  small  pension  as  $1.22  per  week.  In  other  cases,  there  was  a  deliberete  attempt  to  •eenra 
both  forms  of  relief.  By  means  of  ''character"  and  ''thrift"  tests  about  one  person  in  »nrf 
thirty  applicants  is  disqualified.  One  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  advocates  of  an  old-aga 
pension  was  that  the  cost  would,  to  a  large  eitent,  be  offset  by  the  reduction  in  poor  relief,  and 
this,  in  a  meaaure.  has  been  found  to  result.  The  number  of  workhouse  (ainuhouse)  inmalaa 
70  years  of  age  and  over  in  England  and  Wale*  has,  it  is  true,  greatly  decreased,  but,  aa  aueh 
peraons  are,  for  the  most  part,  physically  or  mentally  unfit  to  maintain  an  independent  lite, 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  pension,  a  better  teal  is  afforded  by  the  number  of  persoos  saTeoty  years 
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And  over  who  received  ''out-relief."  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  aotual  p&upers  in  England 
and  Wales  Eiuce  1910  haa  been  70.9  per  cent.  However,  the  old-age  pension  system,  while  re- 
Eultins  in  a  decreased  eipenditure  on  secount  of  almsbouw  and  out-relief,  as  such,  has  on  the 
other  band  sdded  Kreatly  to  the  budget  of  England  and  Wales,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
old-age  peDsions  have  coat  at  least  loui  limea  as  much  as  would  have  been  expended  under  the 
former  systems  of  poor  relief. 

The  maximuni  pension  of  £13  (S63  per  annum)  ia  less  than  one-half  the  coat  of  maiatainiiig 
a  workhouse  inmate  and  leas  than  twice  the  cost  of  giving  "out-relief"  to  the  same  individual. 
The  great  increase  in  the  coat  of  old-age  peoaione,  over  poor  relief,  ia,  accordingly,  due  to  in< 
crease  in  the  number  of  persons  relieved.  The  pension  roll  of  England  and  Wales  on  March 
31,  191S,  comprised  691,405  names,  of  whom  3.413  received  institutional  care,  and  6.897  re- 
ceived outdoor  relief,  both  of  non-diaqualifying  character.  The  old-age  pension  System,  there- 
fore, in  part  replaces  poor  relief,  in  part  sitpplauta  private  charity,  and  In  part  sitpplementa 
incomes  too  amall  lor  proper  maintenance. 

The  principal  defects  of  the  old-age  pension  Hjrstem  are  hh  lollows:  (1)  The  '"minium 
pension  of  £13  (163.20  a  year  is  too  smaU  and  the  income  limit  for  eligibility  of  £31  lOe.  (S163) 
a  year  ia  too  low,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  considerably  since  1900; 
(2]  the  pensionable  age  of  70  is  too  high,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  proportion  of  tboae  in  need 
of  a  pension  become  incapable  of  earning  a  iiviog  long  before  reaching  TO  3reara  of  age;  eoD- 
eequently  an  old-age  penaion  ought  to  be  granted  as  soon  as  one  becomes  unable  to  earn  a  living, 
at  whatever  age.  such  caaes  being  but  partially  provided  for  by  disablement  benefits  under  tha 
Insurance  Act.  Furthermore,  disabtement  benefits  are  received  only  by  insured  persons,  who 
constitute  lesa  than  50  per  cent  of  the  population  over  16  yeare  of  age  and  who  receive  an  income 
of  less  than  £160  (1779). 

The  old-age  pension  act  is  administered  by  the  Local  Govermnent  Board  under  which  are 
local  pension  committees  for  boroughs  and  urban  districts  and  paid  district  pension  officers. 
These  authorities  have  worked  together  very  conscientiously,  and  have  displayed  tact  and 
sympathy.  The  coat  of  admiDistration  for  1913  was  about  9s.  8d.  ($2.35)  for  every  £100  (t487) 
of  pensiona  granted,  or  lesa  than  6  cents  tor  every  dollar  distributed. 

Although  it  has  been  found  neceaaary  to  amend  the  old'age  penaion  act  from  time  to  time, 
and  although  the  system  has  yet  to  be  perfected  in  certain  details,  it  has  operated  quite  satis- 
factorily even  during  the  short  ezperimeotal  period  of  less  than  eight  years.  The  system  has 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  real  blesaing  to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  not  only  because  of  its  ' 
provi^on  for  material  needs  late  in  life,  but  because  it  removes  the  cause  of  great  anxiety  with 
respect  to  tbeir  physical  needs  during  advancing  years. 

SouTia.  —  7  Edvard  VII,  c.  40;  1  A  2  Georie  V.  c.  IS:  Anniul  Reports  o[  Loot  GovenuneDt  Boarda.  1913- 
15;  Rfpon  OQ  Old  Age  Penalonera  and  Aied  pBuper.  (EngUnd  and  WBjesKCd.7015);  Fourth  Report  or  Com- 
miuioner  of  Cuitonu  and  Excise  — 1913  (Cd.  6003);  Britigh  Slatiitical  Abatracu;  Britiili  Board  of  Tnule 
Labour  Gaiette,  1913;  The  Labour  Vearbook,  1916:  H.  i.  Hoan,  Old  A<e  Peuiions,  1915. 

Denmark.  The  oldest  of  the  non-contributory  pension  systems  is  that  of  Denmark, 
which  dates  from  1891.  The  pension  age  (60  years)  is  the  lowest  fiied  by  any  country.  The 
income  and  property  qualification  is  rather  vague,  namely:  Inability  to  provide  one's  sell 
and  dependents  with  necessary  subsistence.  The  required  residence  is  only  10  shears.  The 
"character"  and  "tlirift"  tests,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unusually  rigorous.  No  one  shall  receive 
a  pension  who  has  ever  been  convicted  of  crime,  unless  subsequently  restored  to  civil  rights, 
or  who  has  received  any  poor  relief,  except  medical  aid.  for  one's  aelf  or  dependenta,  during  the 
five  yeare  next  preceding  the  application  for  a  pension,  or  whose  own  poverty  has  been  due  to 
eitravagance  or  disorderly  habits. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  is  not  determined  by  fixed  rules  but  varies  with  individual  oir- 
cumetances,  and  must  be  sufficient  for  support,  when  supplemented  by  the  peoaioner'a  other 
income.  In  computing  the  penaioner's  means  no  account  ia  taken  of  any  income,  ownership  of 
dweUinu.  etc.,  amounting  to  an  annual  income  of  leas  than  100  kroner  ($26.80).  In  contrast  with 
Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales  and  Australia,  where  man  and  wife  reeeive 
separate  pensions,  the  family  in  Denmark  is  treated  as  a  unit,  and  the  penaion  granted  to  tbo 
bead  of  a  family  ia  for  the  support  of  bimsell  and  his  dependents.    The  average  pension  in- 
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creu«d  trom  S27.23  in  1895  to  M2.8g  in  19ff7.  this  increaae  having  no  doubt  be«D  Duds  Id 
CDnriderfttioD  of  ths  increasiDg  oost  of  the  neoassitiea  of  life. 

There  is  much  TariatioD  in  the  amounta  of  pension!  Bnint«d  to  {ndividusU,  baintf  Utiar 
tor  heads  ol  tamiliea  th«ii  (or  iadividuala,  and  b[gher  in  CopeobacBn  than  elMwhen.  Of  tinid* 
men  only  37.5  per  cent,  and  of  singla  women  only  33.4  per  oant  in  the  oountry  aa  a  whola.  n- 
oeived  more  than  200  kronet  ($54)  durins  the  fiscal  yew  lQll-12.  Tlia  total  number  of  beD»- 
ficiories  during  that  period  was  79,340.  Of  this  number  t0,710.  <v  21  p«r  oanl,  were  beadt  of 
families;  20,DS5.  or  2S  per  cent,  were  dependents  (mostly  wives);  9.356,  or  12  per  cant,  wera 
■ingla  men;  and  33.034,  or  42  per  cent,  were  einsle  women.  As  in  other  oountries  the  numbar 
of  pensioners  has  increased  faster  than  the  population,  having  been  60,006  in  1902  and  70,340 
in  1911. 

This  increase  ia  partly  due  to  the  removal  of  disqualifications  by  suoeesaive  amandmenta 
to  the  oriKioal  act  and  partly  to  a  greater  fanuliarity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  but  mora 
particularly  to  the  great  desire  on  the  part  o(  the  aged  to  avoid  applyins  for  poor  relief  batWMD 
the  fifty-fifth  and  the  sixtieth  year,  so  that  they  may  be  eligible  to  receive  a  peniion. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  t)te  system  the  aggregate  eost  has  inareased  enormously.  In 
iei2-13  the  country  spent  13,100,000  kroner  (S3,S10.SO0)  as  compared  with  2,600,000  krooar 
($696,800)  in  1802.  In  1913-14  the  total  net  disbursement  was  14,013,954  kroner  (S3,7ft5,740) , 
of  which  the  State  paid  7,054.3M  kroner  (11.890,567),  the  coat  being  about  equally  divided 
between  the  national  government  and  tiie  communes. 

As  in  New  Zealand,  pensionerH  who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves  are  cared  for  In  apaoial 
homes,  some  of  which  are  in  iroupe  of  detached  cottages,  others  are  single  large  buildinga.  The 
inmate*  are  under  no  special  restraint  and  much  eoneem  for  their  comfort  is  ihown.  In  1011—12. 
time  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pensioners  were  cared  for  in  these  homei  at  a  coat  ol 
1,059,834  kroner  (t2Si.036). 

Old-age  pensions  are  administered  primarily  by  the  municipal  and  communal  autboritiaa> 
under  whom  serve  paid  and  well-trained  inspectors.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  pnaral 
supervision  and  to  him  are  referred  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  loeal  authorities.  Aa  the  au- 
thority to  Gi  the  amount  of  pensions  rests  with  the  local  ofGcials  the  amount  of  pensions  gnntad, 
partioularly  in  the  rural  communes,  is  kept  rather  low  from  motives  ol  economy,  resultini  In 
•ome  disaatiafoction  and  provision  for  appealing  from  such  decisions  is  therefore  made. 

SnrcH.  —  AddiwI  Report  ot  tlie  U.  S.  CoDunivoacr  o 
(Sutinin)  Yaarbook)  1912  and  1915;  Statistuke  McddelilHr.  I 
1903-19,  eh.  V. 

Naw  Zekluld.  The  New  Zealand  old-age  pension  system  was  established  in  1SB8> 
The  Act  was  amended  in  1905  so  aa  to  provide  that  investigaliona  ot  claiio*  tnight  be  beard  io 
private-  By  amendments  in  1912  and  1913  the  acta  relative  to  widows'  and  military  ptllltoiM 
wen  merged  with  the  old-age  pension  act. 

All  persons,  65  yean  of  age  and  over,  except  aliens  and  Maoris,  who  have  been  dtiaaaa 
tot  at  least  three  years,  and  who  have  resided  in  New  Zealand  tor  at  least  2S  yeaia  (four  yava 
abeence  being  allowed),  whose  property  doea  not  exceed  £260  ($1,265),  and  whoaa  inooma  doM 
not  exceed  £60  ($292)  per  year,  or  whose  joint  income  in  the  ease  ot  a  married  couide  doaa  not 
exceed  £90  (S438),  are  eligible  to  receive  a  pension,  provided  that  the  applicant  has  lad  a  (obar 
and  reputable  life  for  at  least  one  year  next  preceding  application,  haa  not  been  impriaoowl 
for  aa  much  as  four  months  within  five  years,  or  for  as  much  as  five  years  within  2S  yaar^  tad 
haa  not  deserted  his  (or  her)  family  within  12  yean. 

The  amouot  of  the  pension  ii  £26  (1127)  per  annum,  less  £1  ($4.87)  tor  every  £1  ot  inoooM 
over  £34  (S165)  and  tor  every  £10  ($18.67)  of  net  property  above  £50  ($243).  Inlbeeaaaof  ■ 
married  couple  it  is  estimated  joiotly  and  equally  divided.  Life  insurance  is  not  oounted  aa 
property  and  income  from  property  is  disregarded  (being  offset  by  the  property  limit).  A 
pensioner  may  retain  a  homestead  to  the  value  of  £650  ($3,103),  which  shall  nvert  to  the  eolooy 
at  the  death  of  the  penaioner.  Parents  having  two  or  more  children  may,  in  case  of  need,  Te«aiv* 
a  pension,  —  in  the  case  of  the  father  at  tbe  age  of  60  jrean,  and  in  tbe  case  ot  tba  mother  Kt 
the  age  of  55  years.  Such  pension  to  pareote  is  tbe  same  in  amount  as  an  old-age  penaiODi  bat 
may  be  increased  by  not  more  than  £13  ($03)  per  year  if  required  by  ci 
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who  require  ioBtitutioDal  care,  or  who  are  unable  to  maiDtain  homes  for  thsnuelTos,  may  b« 
maiDtaioed  in  Euitable  homes  or  bOBpitals.  The  cost  of  miuDteDBiioe  in  suob  oaseB  is  deducted 
front  the  penaion. 

The  number  of  old-age  peusionerB  at  the  oloee  of  the  fiscal  year  endins  in  1013  was  16,609, 
constitutiDE  36  per  cent  of  the  entire  populatiao  qualified  by  a8«  and  reddenoe  for  r«ceipt  of 
a  pension.  The  great  majority  (14,017)  were  receiving  the  "normal"  pension  of  S127.  Only 
32  were  receiving  parents'  penaioni  above  the  normal  amount.  The  total  amount  of  peniioaa 
paid  during  the  fiscal  year  was  £415,761  ($2,023,301)  or  7b.  lOd.  (SI. 01)  per  capitA.  On  March 
31,  1915.  there  were  in  force  19,352  pensions  which  represented  an  amount  of  £476,070 
(S2.316,308),  while  the  estimated  population,  exclusive  of  Maoris,  was  1,005,904  on  December  31, 
1014.    The  per  capita  coat  was  therefore  8s.  8d.  ($2.11)  in  1014. 

The  New  Zealand  old-age  penaioD  law  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and 
by  district  Registrars,  most  of  whom  are  court  clerks.  Pensiona  are  paid  monthly,  in  advance, 
through  the  post  office. 

It  must  be  said  tbat  the  pension  system  has  not  resulted  in  materially  reducing  expenditures 
in  the  form  of  public  charitatJe  aid,  but  it  has  tended  to  decrease  voluntary  charitable  con- 
tributions, for  the  reason  that  tax  payers  who  have  contributed  toward  the  pension  funds  tlirough 
taiatiOQ  appear  to  be  disposed  to  reduce  their  voluntary  contributions  to  public  charities. 

SiKTcri.  —  S2  Victoria,  No.  14:  64  Victoria,  No.  28;  S  Edwud  VII,  No.  34G:  1  Qeorsa  V,  No.  45;  Anaiul 
Report  of  the  Penaioiu  Deputmeat,  IBIS;  New  Zaalud  Official  Yw  Book.  1913-1914;  Le  RoaugDOl  and 
Btawu-t,  State  Socialiam  in  New  Zealand,  ISIO;  Sutiatica  of  New  Zealaod,  Ft.  1,  Idll. 

Auitralik.  The  Australian  invalid  and  old-age  pension  law  became  operative  July  I, 
1909.  Prior  thereto  the  separate  Btates  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  Queensland  bad 
established  pension  systems  of  their  own,  so  tbat  the  Commonwealth  Fund  took  over  some 
60,000  peosioners  in  December,  1000,  when  the  separate  systems  were  combined  in  a  single 

The  Australian  law  is  very  similar  to  that  of  New  Zealand.  The  peosion  age  is  Sied  at 
66  years  for  men  and  at  60  years  for  women.  The  residence,  race,  citiienahip  and  character 
qualifications  are  similar  to  those  of  New  Zealand.    The  property  limit  is  £310  (Sl,600). 

An  invalidity  pension  is  payable  to  any  person  above  tbe  age  of  16  wbo  is  permanently  in- 
capacitated for  wotIi  provided  tbat  be  (or  she)  shall  have  reaided  in  Australia  for  at  least  five 
years,  is  not  receiving  an  old-age  pension,  has  no  clum  upon  an  employer  for  accident  com- 
pensation, has  become  permanently  incapacitated  while  in  Australia,  did  not  purposely  pro- 
duce the  incapacity,  and  does  not  have  property  or  income  in  eioeas  of  the  old-age  pension 

The  annual  pension  is  such  as  tbe  Commissioner  (fa  Deputy  Commissioner)  of  PensioD* 
in  each  case  "deems  reasonable  and  sufficient",  but  must  not  exceed  £26  ((127)  per  annum 
nor  be  such  as  to  bring  the  pensioner's  total  income  above  £52  (S2G3}.  The  "normal"  pension 
of  £26  (S127)  is  subject  to  a  deduction  of  £1  ($4.87)  for  every  £10  ($48,67}  ol  net  property  above 
£50  (1243)  exclusive  of  a  homestead,  or  above  £100  ($487}  inclusive  of  a  homestead. 

Tbe  number  of  old-age  pensioners  has  increased  out  of  alt  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
population,  tbe  percentages  of  increase  from  1010  to  1013  having  been  26.66  for  pensioners  and 
0.05  for  population.  This  is  due  in  part  to  an  increasing  proportion  of  old  people  (immigration 
of  young  and  middle-aged  persons  having  decreased  in  proportion  to  tbe  total  population},  and 
in  part  to  a  towering  of  the  age  requirement  for  women  from  66  to  60  years  at  the  close  of  1910. 
There  was  also  a  small  increase  attributable  to  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  pension  plan  and  to 
the  dispelling  of  the  impression  that  the  receipt  of  an  old-age  pension  implies  pauperism. 

Invalidity  pensions  are  also  granled  in  Australia,  and,  as  respects  aged  tteneGciaries,  they 
are  virtually  (as  in  Germany)  old-age  penmona,  and  should  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
On  July  30,  1013,  the  number  of  old-age  pensions  in  force  was  82,043,  and  tbe  number  of  in- 
validity pensions  was  13.739.  Tbe  total  amount  paid  in  peusiaDS  during  Uie  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1913,  was  £2.289,048  ($11,139,652)  representing  a  per  capita  amount  distributed  fort- 
nightly to  these  pensioners  of  19s.  6d.  ($4.74).  Tlie  cost  of  administration  was  about  2  per  oent 
of  tbe  total  amount  distributed. 
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B  ComminianeT  o[  PemloQS  with  th«  Msistenoe  of 


Naw  Soath  WaJn.  The  Old-A«e  Penmon  Aot  became  opentive  on  Augiut  1,  lEWl, 
but  virtually  became  inoperative  on  July  I,  1909,  when  that  portion  of  the  Commonwealth 
Invalidity  mad  Old  A^  Pension  Act  relating  to  old-Bse  pensioiu  for  men  went  into  effect.  An 
aot  relative  to  women,  60  yeaie  ol  age  and  Over,  became  operative  on  December  16,  1910. 

The  cooditiona  governing  the  payment  of  a  pension  vary  slightly  from  those  established 
under  the  State  act.  The  pensionable  age  is  60  years  for  women  and  lor  permanently  incapam* 
tated  men  and  65  years  for  other  men.  Pensioners  m<ut  have  been  io  remdenee  for  at  least  20 
years  ezoept  Uiat  absences  aggregating  one-tenth  of  total  period  of  residence  are  not  considered. 
Aliens  and  aboriginsB  are  disqualiSed.  The  maximum  amount  of  a  pension  is  £26  {S127),  but 
income  and  pension  combined  must  not  exceed  £S2  (S253);  posseuion  of  a  home  and  ^(s  or 
allowaoces  are  not  included  in  income. 

On  June  30,  IQ14,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  otd-age  pensions  was  32,165,  of  whom 
14,217  were  men  and  17,943  were  women.  The  per  capita  fortnightly  penaioa  was  19s.  5d. 
($4.73).  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1914  the  Commonwealth  paid  for  invalidity  and  old- 
age  penldons  a  total  of  £2,579,266  (112,651,993),  the  administrative  coat  having  been  £46,948 
0228,403),  and  for  the  oaylum  core  of  penaionecs  a  total  of  £14,236  ((69,279).  The  number  of 
old-age  pensions  per  IfiOO  of  population  increased  from  17.3  per  cent  in  1913  to  17.5  per  oeat 
'in  1914,  while  there  was  an  increase  in  1914  of  £200,217  (11,412,341)  in  the  total  amount  paid 
tor  penaioaa  and  an  increase  of  £2,423  (111,792)  in  the  cost  of  Bdministration. 

Bnn:  —  OSdal  Yearbook  of  Naw  Bouth  Walee  lor  I9I3  and  1014. 
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Note. 
Since  this  Bulletin  was  prepared,  IVIaEsachusctts  has  adopted  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  for  both 
constitutional  amendments  and  statutes,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  revise  the  statements  herein  made  because  of  this  action. 
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THE  INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM. 


During  the  past  twenty  years  more  than  a  score  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  have  been  making  trial  of  Direct  Legislation  — 
the  enacting,  annuUing  or  ratifying  of  tan's  by  the  vote  of  the 
electors  —  under  forms  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 

DEFINITIONS. 

The  Initiative  is  a  device  by  which  any  person  or  group  of 
personsmay  draft  a  statute,  or  constitutional  amendment,  and,  by 
securing  to  a  petition  the  signatures  of  the  requisite  number  of 
qualified  voters,  may  require  the  State  officials  (with  or  without 
action  upon  it  by  the  Legislature)  to  submit  the  measure  to 
the  electorate  at  a  general  or  special  election;  if  it  is  approved 
by  the  required  majority,  it  becomes  a,  law. 

The  Referendum  is  a  device  whereby  a  measure,  already 
drafted  and  approved  by  a  representative  Legislature  or  con- 
stitutional convention,  b  held  in  suspense  until  it  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  the  voters  at  a  general  or  special  election, 
there  to  be  ratified  or  rejected  by  majority  vote. 

The  intent  of  the  Initiative  is  positive,  —  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  some  measure  which  the  Legislature  has  ignored  or 
failed  to  pass;  the  intent  of  most  forms  of  the  referendum,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  negative,  —  to  superpose  a  popular  veto 
upon  an  enactment  already  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

Forms  of  the  iNrriATrvE. 

1.  Under  the  Direct  Initiative,  on  the  filing  of  a  petition 
signed  by  the  requisite  number  of  qualified  voters,  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  or  draft  of  a  law,  without  any  action 
having  been  taken  upon  it  by  the  representative  Legislature, 
must  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  at  the  next  election. 

2.  Under  the  Indirect  Initiative,  the  filing  of  a  petition  with 
the  requisite  number  of  signatures  necessitates  the  measure's 
being  first  reported  to  the  Legislature,  which  may  enact  it 
forthwith,  or  transmit  it  to  the  electors,  or  accompany  it  by  a 
substitute  measure,  framed  by  the  Legislature. 
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3.  The  Advisory  Initiative  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  method  of  promoting  legislation  upon  a  given  question  by 
submitting  it  to  the  voters,  and  requiring  that  there  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  the  result  of  these 
votings,  as  a  more  or  less  weighty  expression  of  public  opinion 
upon  the  matter  under  consideration.  (See  Bulletin  No.  7, 
The  Public  Opinion  Law  in  Massachusetts.) 

Forms  of  the  Referendum. 

The  Referendum  may  be  either  Compulsory  or  Optional. 
The  Compulsory  Referendum  finds  its  most  important  illus- 
tration in  the  case  of  American  State  Constitutions  and  amend- 
ments thereto.  In  nearly  all  of  the  States  it  is  required  that 
these  be  subjected  for  ratification  to  a  popular  vote,  before  they 
can  become  law. 

Under  the  Optional  Referendum,  the  popular  vote  upon  the 
measure  in  question  is  brought  about  by  no  requirement  of  the 
fundamental  law,  but  by  the  Legislature's  general  or  special 
grant  of  this  freedom  of  choice.  The  following  forms  of  Refer- 
endum have  come  into  wide  use  in  American  States: 

1.  The  Legislature  may  refer  a  special  question  to  the  voters 
for  their  decision.  Thus,  five  times  since  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution,  the  General  Court  referred  to  the  voters 
the  question  of  the  expediency  of  holding  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  in  1895  the  voters  were  called  upon  to  express 
their  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  granting  municipal  suf- 
frage to  women. 

2.  The  Legislature  may  refer  to  the  people  for  their  rejection 
or  approval  at  the  polls  any  act  or  resolve  of  the  Legislature, 
or  any  part  thereof.  (This  form  of  Referendum  was  expressly 
authorized  for  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  by  the  forty- 
second  Article  of  Amendment,  ratified  November  4,  1913.) 

3.  The  Legislature  may  grant  to  all  local  political  units  of  the 
State  the  privilege  of  determining  by  popular  vote  the  form  in 
which  the  police  power  as  to  certain  matters  shall  be  exercised 
imder  general  law.  Thus  "local  option"  each  year  decides  the 
method  by  which  the  liquor  trafBc  shall  be  regulated  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  By  general  law,  the  Legislature  may  authorize  the  local 
unit  to  adopt  for  itself  certain  regulations  as  to  the  public 
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employmect  of  labor  ie.g.,  in  regard  to  hours,  wages,  pensions, 
etc.). 

5.  Under  general  law,  the  Legislature  may  accord  to  the 
individual  tbwn  or  city  a  considerable  range  of  choice  as  to  its 
own  form  of  government.  Under  the  law  of  1915,  the  voters 
of  a  Massachusetts  city  by  their  own  choice  at  the  polls  may 
secure  for  themselves  any  one  of  the  four  standard  forms  of  city 
charter,  without  going  to  the  Legislature  for  a  special  enactment. 

6.  When  a  Legislature  passes  an  act  granting  a  charter  to  a 
given  city,  or  amending  a  charter,  or  enacting  other  legislation 
pertaining  to  a  given  municipality,  its  going  into  effect  is  usu- 
ally made  conditional  upon  its  being  accepted  by  a  majority 
vote  in  the  city  to  which  it  is  to  apply. 

7.  The  Statutory  Referendum  has  come  into  prominence  in 
American  States  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it  is  to  this 
form  that  the  word  "Referendum"  is  now  ordinarily  applied. 
Under  this  Statutory  Referendum,  upon  petition  of  a  certain 
number  of  qualified  voters,  any  act  of  the  Legislature  (with 
certain  exceptions)  must  be  referred  to  the  electorate  to  be 
approved  or  annulled  by  majority  vote  at  the  polls. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   INITIATIVE  AND 
REFERENDUM. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  are  often  spoken  of  as  novel 
exotics,  imported  from  Switzerland  and  first  finding  American 
soil  congenial  for  their  growth  in  the  States  of  the  Far  West. 

Direct  Legislation,  prevalent  in  the  Swiss  cantons  for  many 
centuries  in  the  primitive  landsgemeinde,  underwent  develop- 
ments in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
attracted  keen  interest  in  all  countries  of  democratic  ideals. 
The  Compulsory  Referendum  was  made  applicable  to  all 
changes  in  a  Swiss  constitution,  whether  federal  or  cantonal. 
In  some  form  or  other  the  change  must  be  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote.  To  other  laws  the  Optional  Referendum  is 
applied  by  the  Confederation  and  by  about  half  the  cantons; 
about  as  many  cantons  use  the  Compulsory  Referendum;  in 
only  one  are  these  laws  subjected  to  no  Referendum  at  all. 

In  two  cantons  the  Initiative  was  introduced  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  past  century;  it  was  taken  up  so  rapidly  that  by 
1900  it  was  to  be  found  in  every  canton  but  one.    In  1891  it 
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was  made  applicable  to  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Confederation's  ordinary 
laws.* 

South  Dakota,  1898,  was  the  first  American  State  to  adopt  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  on  the  Swiss  model,  and  the  next 
five  States  to  follow  her  example  were  States  of  the  Far  West. 

Yet  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  South  Dakota  adopted 
this  Swiss  "novelty,"  the  Puritans  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  were  experimenting  with  simple  forms  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum,  and  almost  every  present-day  variety  of  these 
devices  finds  interesting  analogue  if  not  distinct  precedent  in 
the  practice  of  the  founders  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Thus,  in  1635,  on  demand  of  the  Deputies,  the  General  Court 
ordered  that  certain  men  should  be  appointed  "to  frame  a  body 
of  grounds  of  laws  in  resemblance  to  a  Magna  Cbarta,  which 
being  allowed  by  some  of  the  ministers  and  the  General  Court, 
should  be  received  for  fundamental  laws."  (Winthrop,  I,  191.) 
Two  years  later,  alleging  that  the  lack  of  written  laws  had  led  to 
"many  doubts  and  much  trouble,"  the  General  Court  ordered 
that  "the  freemen  of  every  town  should  assemble  together  in 
their  several  towns,  and  collect  the  heads  of  such  necessary  and 
fundamental  laws  as  may  be  suitable."  The  "heads"  so  col- 
lected were  to  be  delivered  in  exiting  to  the  Governor,  and 
reduced  to  a  "compendious  abridgment  to  be  presented  to  the 
General  Court  for  confirmation  or  rejection."  The  records  of 
Charleston-n  show  that  Mr.  Jno.  Harvard,  nnth  five  others, 
was  chosen,  April  26,  1638,  "to  consider  of  some  things  tending 
towards  a  body  of  Lawes."  In  Xovember,  1639,  the  General 
Court  passed  an  order,  instructing  a  joint  committee  of  Magi»< 
trates  and  Deputies  "to  peruse  all  these  models  which  have 
been  or  shall  be  further  presented  concerning  a  form  of  govern- 
ment and  laws  to  be  established,"  and  to  "draw  the  models  up 
into  one  body"  and  "take  order  that  the  same  shall  be  copied 
out  and  sent  to  the  several  towns,  that  the  Elders  of  the 
churches  and  the  freemen  may  consider  of  them  against  the 
next  General  Coiul."  The  records  of  the  General  Court  of 
October  7,  lf>41,  refer  to  "Capital  Laws,  to  be  transcribed  and 
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sent  to  the  several  towns."  Final  action  was  taken  by  the 
General  Court  on  December  10,  1641,  when  "  the  bodye  of  laws 
formerly  sent  forth  among  the  Freemen  was  voted  to  stand  in 
force."  The  Body  of  Liberties  was  not  a  mere  collection  of 
statutes;  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights  and  a  frame 
of  government  as  well.  From  the  inception  of  the  work,  the 
initiating  suggestions  of  the  freemen  were  sought;  the  "models" 
were  sent  to  the  several  towns  that  the  freemen  might  "con- 
sider of  them  against  the  next  General  Court";  the  final  draft 
of  the  "Capital  Laws"  was  "sent  forth  among  the  Freemen", 
and  the  record  of  the  General  Court's  last  action  in  the  matter 
sounds  like  little  else  than  the  proclamation  of  the  result  of 
that  referendum. 

Six  years  later  (November  11,  1647),  the  General  Court 
passed  an  act  limiting  the  number  of  Deputies  to  one  from 
each  town;  but  on  the  same  day  suspended  the  act,  "being 
desirous  to  know  the  mind  of  the  country  herein",  and  ordered 
that  "a  copy  of  this  order  shall  be  sent  to  the  constable  of 
every  town  who  shall  call  the  freemen  together  and  acquaint 
them  herewith  that  they  may  declare  their  minds  herein." 
The  records  of  the  General  Court  for  the  following  March 
contain  this  entry:  "The  most  of  the  freemen  desiring  their 
former  liberty  of  sending  one  or  two  deputies  to  the  General 
Court,  the  former  wonted  liberty  is  continued  and  the  former 
act  repealed,"' 

The  records  afford  many  evidences  that  the  referendum 
served  as  an  influential  factor  in  transforming  the  Company 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Whenever  the  voters  of  Slassachusetts  have  been  free  to 
express  themselves  on  constitutional  questions  and  the  times 
have  demanded  it,  the  General  Court  has  had  recourse  to  a 
referendum.  Instituted  in  1639  as  a  means  of  finding  out  what 
kind  of  a  "  Body  of  grounds  of  laws  in  resemblance  to  a  Magna 
Charta"  the  Freemen  wished  to  have  adopted  in  response  to 
the  demands  they  had  made,  it  has  often  been  appealed  to, 
particularly  in  times  of  uncertainty  and  excitement,  as  in  1685, 
1689,   and    1776-1780.     Accordingly,   the   Constitution   of   the 

1  The  Above  poTBcniphs  ia  ngard  to  eorty  Manachiuetta  «xpeii«i»  with  Direct  LccifllatiiHi 
coEiiit  oF  Blmost  verbatim  ei»rpt*  fnjm  Rtfamit  in  JWanactuaU,  ItSt-lHU,  wa  uapubliihad 
paper  by  Dr.  Edwud  H.  HartvcU,  SecnUry  oC  Stktiatka  DacvUnnit,  BoaWo. 
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Commonwealth  ^ace  1611,  except  during  the  Andros  and 
Provincial  periods,  has  embodied  the  "people's  law"  as  evoked 
by  referenda. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  STATE-WIDE  INITIATIVE 
AND  REFERENDUM. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dates  at  which  the  several 
States  adopted  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  and  the  popular 
vote  for  and  against  the  constitution  or  amendment  by  which 
they  were  adopted.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  constitutional 
amendments  in  Utah  and  Idaho  and  partly  in  North  Dakota 
were  not  self-executing;  their  becoming  effective  was  made  de- 
pendent upon  statutory  action  by  the  Legislatures.  At  the  1917 
session  the  Utah  Legislature  enacted  the  requisite  statute;  the 
Idaho  and  North  Dakota  Legislatures  have  taken  no  action. 

Progress  and  Status  of  the  Stale-vide  InHiaiwe  and  Referendutit.^ 

llVrtd  31  StaMa,  Fsbtnu;.  KIT.) 


Dat* 

State. 

Pom^B  VOTI  ox  AUEKD- 

For. 

A«aiiMt. 

1898 
1900 
1902 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
Iflll 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1916 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Oregon 

Nevfuis  [referenduto  only], 

Montana 

Oklahoma 

Maine 

MiBKuri 

Colorado 

Ariiona 

New  Mexico  {referendum  only), 
California 

Washington 

Idaho 

Ohio 

Nevada  (adda  initiative), 

Michigan, 

North  Dakota 

Miaaiaaippi 

Maryland  (referendum  only),  . 

23.8ia 
19,219 
62.024 
4,393 
36,374 

180,333 
£3,78G 

177,615 
91,387 
89,141 
12,187 
31,742 

138,181 

189,200 

110,110 
43,668 

312,692 
9,956 

319,388 
48,783 
19,118 
61,880 

16.483 
7,78a 
5,668 
792 
6,618 
73.069 
24,643 
147,200 
39.111 
28,698 
3,822 
13,399 
44.860 
15,316 
43,906 
13,490  • 
231.312 
1,027 
152,038 
19,984 
8,718 
24,669 

,"  by  Judaon  Kinc. 
oCSS.IIStolS.lM. 
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THE  INITIATIVE. 
Beginning  with  South  Dakota,  in  1898,  the  State-wide  Ini- 
tiative, in  one  form  or  another,  has  now  been  adopted  in  nine- 
teen States.  Under  the  Direct  Initiative  the  proposed  measure 
is  submitted  directly  to  the  electors.  Under  the  Indirect  Ini- 
tiative the  measure  goes  first  to  the  Legislature,  but  must  be 
submitted  to  the  electors  unless  enacted  without  change  by  the 
Legislature.  Their  form  of  Initiative,  and  the  percentage  or 
number  of  voters'  signatures  necessary  to  invoke  it,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


InitiatJTB  on  Sututaa. 


Montana, 
Oklahoma, 
Maine,  . 
Michigan, 

Missouri. 

Arkansas, 
Colorado, 
Arizona, 
California, 


Nebraska, 

Nevada, 

WashinKtoD, 

MichigBE, 
MissisBippi, 
North  Dakota, 


5  per  cent,  indirect. 

5  per  cent,  indirect, 
10  per  cent,  direct. 

6  per  cent,  direct. 
8  per  cent,  direct. 
8  per  cent,  direct. 
12,000,  indirect. 
(See  1S13.) 

8  per  cent,  direct,  ■ 
S  per  cent,  direct. 

8  per  cent,  direct. 
10  per  cent,  direct. 
G  per  cent,  indirect.  8 
per  cent,  direct. 

3  per  cent,  indirect,  6 
per  cent,  direct. 

10  per  cent,  direct. 

10  per  ceDt.  indirect. 

10  per  cent,  direct  and 
indirect. 

8  per  cent,  indirect. 

7,500,  direct. 

10  per  oent,  indirect. 


G  per  cent,  indirect, 
10  per  cent,  direct. 
8  per  cent,  diiect. 

15  per  cant,  direct. 

20  per  cent,  indirect. 

(See  1913.) 
8  per  cent,  direct.  ■ 
8  per  cent,  direct. 
8  per  cent,  direct. 
15  per  cent,  direct. 
8  per  cent,  direct. 


15  per  cent,  direct. 
10  per  cent,  indirect. 

10  per  cent,  direct, 

7,500,  direct. 

25  per  cent,  indirect. 


Bary  legifllatkta  for  CArryJtiE  tlua  provision  inlo  affect  v 
Dum  namad  in  thaConatLtatioD.  Fira  per  omt  baa  beaj 
e  to  be  supplied  by  the  LegialatuiD,  vbich  has  lakoD  a 


The  Initiative  on  Constitutional  Amendments. 
The  Direct  Initiative  is  now  in  use  by  ten  States  in  applica- 
tion to  constitutional  amendments.  When  once  the  proposed 
amendment  has  been  filed,  backed  by  a  petition  containing  the 
requisite  number  of  signatures,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  at  the  polls  for  the  final  verdict.  The  number  of  sig- 
natures in  all  of  the  States  is  gauged  as  a  percentage,  usually 
of  the  "legal  voters",  —  a  higher  percentage  being  required  in 
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most  States  in  the  case  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  than 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  statutes.  Missouri  requires  but  5  per 
cent;  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado  and  Oregon  insist  upon 
8  per  cent;  Ohio  and  Michigan  call  for  10  per  cent;  while 
Arizona,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  exact  15  per  cent.  At  the 
last  general  election  in  Massachusetts,  1916,  the  number  of 
re^stered  voters  in  the  Commonwealth  was  650,882,  of  whom 
557,499  (or  85.5  per  cent)  voted  for  the  candidates  for  Governor. 
If  in  Massachusetts  the  above  percentages  should  be  required 
in  securing  signatures  upon  Initiative  petitions  (reckoning  the 
percentage  upon  the  number  of  registered  voters),  the  results 
would  be  as  follows:  5  per  cent,  32,544;  8  per  cent,  52,070; 
10  per  cent,  65,088;  15  per  cent,  97,632. 

There  is  variety  in  the  requirements  as  to  the  inteiral  which 
must  come  between  the  filing  of  the  petition  and  the  date  of  the 
election  at  which  the  initiated  amendment  is  to  be  voted  upon, 
—  the  next  regular  general  election,  unless  some  special  election 
is  called  by  the  Legislature  (Arizona)  or  by  the  Governor 
(California).  In  Nevada  the  petition  must  have  been  filed  not 
less  than  thirty  days  before  a  regular  session  of  the  Legislature. 
The  other  States  allow  a  longer  inter\'&l  for  deliberation. 
(California  and  Ohio,  three  months;  Nebraska  and  Michigan, 
four  months;  and  North  Dakota,  six  months.) 

For  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  thus  initiated  a  majority 
of  those  voting  thereon  is  all  that  is  required  by  Arizona, 
Michigan,  Nevada  and  Ohio.  North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma 
insist  upon  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  that  election. 

Nevada  and  North  Dakota  make  use  of  the  Indirect  Ini- 
tiati^'e  in  the  case  of  constitutional  amendments.  In  Nevada 
the  procedure  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  applied  to 
ordinary'  statutes.  In  North  Dakota,  while  the  initiated  meas- 
ure is  brought  from  the  petitioners  directly  to  the  people,  it  b 
insisted  that  after  a  proposed  amendment  has  been  approved 
by  a  majority  of  legal  votes  cast  at  a  general  election,  it  shall 
then  be  referred  to  the  next  Legislature;  if  a  majority  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  each  house  shall  agree  upon  it,  the 
amendment  becomes  a  part  of  the  Constittition,  but  if  it  fails 
to  secure  such  approval  from  the  Legislature,  it  must  again  be 
referred  to  the  electors  at  the  next  general  election;  and  if  it 
then  (for  the  second  time)  receives  a  majority  of  all  the  legal 
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votes  cast  at  that  election,  it  at  once  becomes  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  In  this  State,  no  amendment  proposed  by  ini- 
tiative petition  and  failing  of  adoption  shall  be  considered 
again  until  the  expiration  of  six  years. 

In  the  constitutions  of  several  States  the  initiative  process 
is  presented  simply  as  an  optional  method  of  amending.  Ne- 
braska explicitly  states  that  the  initiative  process  of  proposing 
and  adopting  constitutional  amendments  shall  be  supplementary 
to  and  in  no  case  construed  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  method 
earlier  prescribed  for  amending  her  Constitution,  In  fact  the 
two  methods  are  being  employed  side  by  side,  at  the  same  time. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  amendments  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  two  processes  in  the  States  which 
still  employ  both,  which  were  voted  on  at  the  general  elections 
of  1914  and  1916: 


Initiative  v.  Legislative  CoTistitjttioTvd  Amendmentt 

CbHTWiMrof 

1.14. 

UK. 

State. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Aiiiona, 

Ajkansas. 

California, 

Colorado, 

Michigan , 

Missouri, 

Nebraska, 

Nevada, 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma, 

OregoD, 

Initiative. 
InitUtive, 

Legislative 

LegjalativB 
Initiative, 

iDitiative. 
LegiBlativo 
Initiative. 
Legislative 

Legislative 
Initiative, 
LegidUtive 
Initiative, 
Legislative 
Initiative. 
Legislative 

2 

I 
2 
8 
22 
S 
3 

8 

2 

16 

1 

3 
2 

2 
2 

3 

1 

fi 
7 
6 
2 

1 
2 

8 

1 

3 
4 

U 

6 

fi 
2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2 
3' 
1' 
2 
0 

3 

1 

2 

I 

1 
I 

1 
1 

2 

3 
2 

4 
2 

1 

3 
2 

2 

0 
2 

1 

3" 

1' 
2 
9 

1 

1 
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TuE  Initiative  on  Ordikart  Laws,  or  the  Statutort 
Initiative. 
In  substantially  identical  words  the  constitutions  of  more 
than  a  dozen  States  assert  that  the  power  is  reserved  to  the 
people  to  propose  laws  and  to  enact  the  same  at  the  polls,  in- 
dependent of  the  Legislature.  Twelve  States  make  the  Initia- 
tive applicable  both  to  laws  and  constitutional' amendments, 
while  six  apply  it  only  to  ordinary  laws.  (Idaho,  Maine,  Mon- 
tana, South  Dakota,  Utah  and  Washington.)  In  but  four  of 
the  States  are  substantial  limitations  placed  upon  the  Initia- 
tive's scope.  In  Michigan  and  Nebraska  the  same  [imitations 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Leps- 
lature  are  held  to  apply  to  the  powers  of  the  people  in  enacting 
laws.  In  Montana  the  Initiative  is  declared  not  to  be  applicable 
to  measures  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  money,  to  the  sub- 
mission of  constitutional  amendments,  and  to  local  and  special 
laws  as  enumerated  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Indirect  Statviory  Initiaiite. 
In  the  eight  States  which  have  the  indirect  statutory  Ini- 
tiative, the  percentage  or  number  of  petition  signatures  re- 
quired in  general  ranges  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  States 
where  the  initiated  measures  are  to  be  transmitted  directly  to 
the  voters,  without  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  requirements  are  as  follows:  Ohio,  3  per  cent; 
California,  5  per  cent;  South  Dakota,  not  more  than  5  per  cent; 
Michigan,  at  least  S  per  cent;  North  Dakota,  at  least  10  per 
cent;  Nevada,  not  more  than  10  per  cent;  Washington,  10  per 
Cent,  but  in  no  case  more  than  50,000  of  legal  voters;  Maine, 
not  less  than  12,000  electors.  North  Dakota  stipulates  that 
the  signatures  of  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  legal  voters  be 
secured  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  Ohio 
requires  that  each  of  one-half  of  the  counties  shall  furnish  as 
signers  I^  per  cent  of  its  voters.  Four  States  (Michigan,  Ohio, 
California  and  Washington)  require  that  the  initiative  petition 
be  filed  at  least  ten  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion at  which  it  is  to  be  acted  upon ;  Nevada  and  North  Dakota 
require  an  interval  of  at  least  thirty  days.    Maine,  on  the  other 
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hand,  permits  the  filing  of  the  petition  at  least  thirty  days 
before  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  States  differ  greatly  in  the  part  which  they  as^gn  to  the 
legislatures  in  connection  with  the  Initiative.  South  Dakota, 
the  first  State  to  introduce  the  Initiative,  requu%s  that  the 
Legblature  "shall  enact  and  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of 
the  State"  any  measure  which  has  been  duly  proposed  by  ini- 
tiative petition;  no  discretion  nor  option  is  allowed.'  In  three 
States  (Nevada,  North  Dakota  and  Washington)  precedence 
is  given  to  initiated  measures  over  all  other  measures  before  the 
Legislature,  with  the  exception  of  appropriation  bills.  Six 
States  (California,  Maine,  Michigan,  Nevada,  North  Dakota 
and  Washington)  require  that  the  initiative  measures  shall  be 
enacted  or  rejected  without  amendment  by  the  Legislature. 
Washington  stipulates  that  the  enactment  or  rejection  must  be 
accomplished  before  the  end  of  the  regular  session;  Ohio  makes 
the  time  limit  four  months,  while  four  States  allow  but  forty 
days  for  such  action.  (Michigan,  California,  Nevada  and 
North  Dakota.  In  the  last  three  States  the  Legislature's  session 
is  limited  to  sixty  days.) 

Merely  because  a  measure  has  been  brought  before  the  Legis- 
lature by  initiative  petition  signed  by  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  legal  votes,  and  has  been  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  it  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  the  measure  is  without  faylt,  or  that  it 
embodies  a  determined  public  opinion.  Hence  seven  States 
explicitly  provide  that  any  initiative  measure  thus  enacted  shall 
still  be  subject  to  the  Referendum.  (California,  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, North  Dakota,  Washington,  Nevada  and  Ohio.)  In  two 
States  (North  Dakota  and  Washington)  the  Legislature  itself, 
after  having  enacted  the  measure,  may  refer  it  to  the  electors 
for  their  verdict.  In  Maine  the  Governor  may  veto  an  initiative 
measure,  and  if  his  veto  is  not  overridden  by  the  Legislature, 
the  measure  must  be  referred  to  the  people  at  the  next  general 
election.  If  an  initiative  measure  is  rejected,  or  if  no  action  is 
taken  upon  it  within  the  prescribed  time,  six  States  (California, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Nevada,  North  Dakota  and  Washington) 
require  that  the  Secretary  of  State  submit  the  meastire  to  the 
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people.  Ohio  makes  such  submission  conditional  upon  the 
fiJiag  of  a  supplementary  petition  with  signatures  of  three  per 
cent  of  the  electors  in  addition  to  the  number  on  the  original 
petition. 

In  their  use  of  the  Indirect  Statutory  Initiative,  however, 
six  States  accord  to  the  Legislature  a  far  more  important  rdle 
than  merely  to  hand  on  to  the  voters  the  petitioners'  measure, 
with  or  without  the  Le^Iature's  approval.  The  Initiative 
affords  a  method  of  securing  the  enactment  or  rejection  of  some 
proposal  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners  the  Legislature 
would  otherwise  ignore  or  defeat.  But  the  procedure  outlined 
above  gives  no  assurance,  tn  itself,  that  the  initiative  measure 
will  be  well  drafted,  nor  does  it  present  any  opportunity  for 
amendment  or  modification,  after  once  the  proposal  has  been 
phrased  upon  the  petition  blanks.  The  two  functions  of  sub- 
jecting the  merits  of  a  proposal  to  searching  investigation  and 
debate  and  of  amending  it  into  precise  and  effective  form  are 
the  very  functions  for  which  the  procedure  of  a  legislative  as- 
sembly is  well  adapted,  provided  the  assembly  is  so  manned 
and  organized  as  to  put  its  best  efforts  upon  the  task.  It  is  with 
the  intention  of  securing  the  Legislature's  co-operation  along 
these  lines  that  six  States  (Maine,  California,  Washington, 
Michigan,  Nevada  and  North  Dakota),  in  substantially  iden- 
tical language,  provide  that  any  initiative  measure  not  enacted 
by  the  Lepslature  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors  together 
with  any  amended  form,  substitute  or  recommendation  of  the 
Legislature,  and  in  such  manner  that  the  people  can  choose 
between  the  competing  measures  or  reject  both.  Theoretically, 
this  opportunity  should  put  the  Legislature  upon  its  mettle, 
and  incite  that  representative  body,  by  the  thoroughness  of  its 
investigation  and  by  the  expertness  of  its  draftsmanship,  to 
justify  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  electors  by  submitting  for  their 
approval  a  model  measure.  In  the  six  States  mentioned,  the 
introduction  of  the  Initiative  is  of  so  recent  a  date  that  as  yet 
no  experience  is  available  for  making  this  direct  comparison  as 
to  the  quality  and  form  of  initiative  and  legislative  measures. 

With  the  object  of  retaining  the  advantages  gained  from 
severe  criticism,  a  novel  form  of  the  Initiative  has  been  set 
forth  in  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  in  Wisconsin. 
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It  provided:  "A  proposed  law  shall  be  recited  in  full  in  the 
petition,  and  shall  consist  of  a  bill  which  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  during  the  first  thirty  legislative  days  of  the 
session,  as  so  introduced;  or,  at  the  option  of  the  petitioners, 
there  may  be  incorporated  in  said  bill  any  amendment  or 
amendments  introduced  in  the  Legislature."  Inasmuch  as  any 
member  of  the  Legislature,  under  this  proposed  law,  would  have 
the  right  to  present  any  bil!  or  amendment,  this  would  not  be 
likely  seriously  to  impede  the  securing  of  needed  legislation, 
but  it  would  assure  an  opportunity  for  expert  study  of  a  pro- 
posal and  for  such  searching  criticism  as  led,  for  example,  to  the 
complete  redrafting  twenty  different  times  of  the  Wisconsin 
railroad  commission  bill. 

The  Direct  Statutory  InttiaUve. 
In  nine  States  measures  proposed  by  initiative  petitionimay 
be  placed  before  the  voters,  without  any  action  having  been 
taken  upon  them  by  the  Legislature.  Five  of  these  States 
(Arkansas,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Missouri  and  Montana)  require 
that  the  petitions  shall  be  signed  by  eight  per  cent  of  the  State's 
legal  voters.  California  and  Oklahoma  and  some  of  the  other 
States  use  the  aggregate  vote  cast  for  all  candidates  for  the 
highest  State  office  at  the  preceding  election  as  the  basis  for 
cobaputing  these  percentages.  Arizona,  Nebraska  and  Wash- 
ington require  the  signatures  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  qualified 
electors,  and  Missouri,  Montana  and  Nebraska  each  insist  that 
the  petitioners  shall  be  so  distributed  as  to  represent  a  demand 
for  the  measure  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  counties  or  dis- 
tricts in  the  State.  Washington  sets  a  fixed  maximum  require- 
ment, —  "in  no  case  more  than  50,000  of  legal  voters." 

Majority  Required  for  the  Adoption  of  a  Measure. 
In  most  of  the  States  using  the  Initiative  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  proposed  measure  is  adopted  by  a  mere  majority 
of  those  voting  thereon.  Nebraska  insists  that  such  majority 
shall  equal  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  that 
election.  Oklahoma  requires  approval  by  a  majority  of  "all 
votes  cast  in  such  election."  As  a  result,  in  the  single  election 
of  November  3,  1914,  when  four  initiative  constitutional  amend- 
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ments  were  placed  before  the  people,  although  they  were  ap- 
proved by  majorities  ranging  from  22,894  to  60,555,  not  one  of- 
them  was  adopted;  in  one  case  the  favoring  vote  was  nearfy 
2  to  I  (117,675  to  57,120).  In  Idaho  the  explicit  requirement 
of  her  Constitution  —  not  yet  made  effective  by  statute  —  is 
a  majority  of  the  aggregate  vote  cast  for  the  candidates  for 
Governor  at  the  general  election. 

Ametulment  or  Repeal  of  Iniiiaiite  Meaturet  adopted  bg  the 
Electore. 
What  power  shall  the  Le^slature  have  to  amend  or  repeal 
a  law  which  has  been  enacted  not  by  the  Legislature  but  by 
the  electors?  Nevada  merely  gives  to  such  laws  three  years* 
immunity,  by  providing  that  during  that  period  they  shall  not 
be  annulled,  set  aside  or  repealed.  Both  California  and  Michi- 
gan provide  that  no  act  or  law  adopted  under  the  Initiative 
shall  be  amended  (or  repealed,  Michigan  adds)  except  by  vote 
of  the  electors,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  such  initiative 
measure;  but  in  Michigan  the  Legislature  is  authorized  to  pro- 
pose amendments,  alterations  or  repeak  to  the  people. 

Resubmission  of  Rejected  Measures. 
To  prevent  the  wearing  out  of  the  voters'  patience  by  the 
importunity  of  a  small  group  of  persistent  initiative  petition- 
signers,  Nebraska  provides  that  the  same  measure  either  in 
form  or  in  essential  substance  shall  not  be  submitted  to  the 
people  by  initiative  petition  (either  affirmatively  or  negatively) 
oftener  than  once  in  three  years. 

the  referendum. 

The  Compulsory  Referendum  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. 
Thb  might  almost  be  said  to  be  a  Massachusetts  invention. 
As  has  been  shown,  the  venerable  Body  of  Liberties,  1641,  waa 
not  put  into  effect  until  it  had  been  "sent  forth  among  the 
Freemen"  and  their  approval  secured.  In  the  following  cen- 
tury, not  infrequently  questions  of  moment  were  referred  to  the 
people.     During  the  years  which  immediately  preceded  the 
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Revolution  these  appeals  became  numerous.  In  the  five  years 
1776  to  1780,  seven  times  grave  questions  were  submitted  to  a 
vote  by  the  electors  of  the  whole  Commonwealth.  Thus  in 
1776  Massachusetts  men  were  called  upon  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: "Do  you  favor  a  Declaration  of  Independence?"  and 
in  1778;  "Do  you  favor  a  Confederation  of  the  Colonies?" 
In  1776,  1777  and  1779  they  voted  upon  several  proposals  to 
hold  constitutional  conventions.  Finally,  it  was  by  a  genuine 
Referendum .  that  the  proposed  Constitution  of  1778  was  re- 
jected, and  by  another  Referendum  that  the  Constitution  of 
1780  was  adopted.  Thus  Massachusetts  "gave  to  the  world 
the  first  popularly  ratified  State  Constitution." 

Thus  came  into  being  an  instrument  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
almost  universal  encomium.  Bot^eaud  calls  it  "  the  most  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  American  theory,  as  understood  at  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution". Though  not  the  earliest  of  the  American  CoDstitutions,  it  is 
to-day  the  oldest.  While  all  similar  instruments  of  its  time  have  been 
swept  away  and  superseded  by  later  Constitutions,  it  still  Burvivea,  with 
prestige  unimpaired,  supplemented  only  by  amendments  which  time  has 
made  necessary.  ,  .  This  venerable  charter  has  been  a  model,  both  in 
form  and  substance,  for  all  subsequent  constitution  makers.' 

The  precedent  proved  attractive.  Ratification  by  vote  of 
the  people  soon  became  the  established  rule,  and  to-day  there 
are  few  exceptions  of  State  constitutions  or  amendments  thereto 
which  have  not  derived  their  authority  from  the  vote  of  the 
people. 

Including  the  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  as 
the  first,  there  have  been  seventy-three  State-wide  referenda 
in  this  Commonwealth  from  1780  to  1917.  TTiey  have  been 
of  different  kinds:  Five  of  them  have  been  votes  upon  propos- 
als for  the  holding  of  a  constitutional  convention  (1795,  1820, 
1851,  1852,  1916).  One  was  unique,  —  giving  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Commonwealth  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
"the  expediency  of  granting  municipal  suffrage  to  women" 
(1895).  It  has  been  by  the  voters'  sanction  that  forty-four 
amendments  have  been  added  to  the  Constitution,  and  by  the 
people's  will  that  twenty  other  proposed  amendments  have 
been  rejected. 

>  C.  S.  Lobincier,  Tkt  Ptepti't  Laic,  1T«,  IH. 
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So  thoroughly  familiBr  is  this  exercise  of  the  CompuJsory 
Referendum  in  Massadiusetts,  and  so  similar  is  the  procedure 
under  it  in  neariy  all  the  States  that  there  is  here  no  need  of 
its  extended  discussion.  But  these  many  State-wide  votings  in 
Massachusetts  illustrate  clearly  several  characteristic  workings 
of  the  Compulsory  Referendum.  They  show  the  tendency  to 
vote  "all  one  way"  or  In  blocks  on  a  series  of  proposals.  Of 
the  fourteen  proposed  amendments  which  embodied  the  results 
of  the  Convention's  labors  in  1820,  nine  were  adopted,  while 
five  were  rejected.  Of  the  eight  amendments  proposed  in  1853 
all  were  rejected.  These  ballotings  show  a  wide  variation  in 
the  vote  which  they  called  forth.  Thus,  in  the  excitement 
which  attended  the  submission  of  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Convention  of  1853,  the  vote  on  those  eight  amendments 
ranged  from  100.8  to  101.8  per  cent  of  the  vote  cast  for  Gov- 
ernor that  same  day,  and  all  the  measures  were  rejected.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  the  very  next  trial  of  the  Referendum,  May 
23,  1855,  gauged  by  a  like  standard,  the  vote  on  the  six  meas- 
ures submitted  ranged  from  14.4  to  14.7  per  cent,  and  every 
one  of  the  six  measures  was  adopted.  In  fact,  of  the  forty-four 
amendments  which  have  been  adopted,  sixteen  have  been  rati- 
fied at  elections  where  not  30  per  cent  of  those  who  voted  for 
Governor  had  voted  for  or  against  the  amendments.  The 
climax  was  reached  in  1860  when  two  amendments  ("To  pro- 
vide a  method  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  Senate;"  "To  provide 
a  method  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  Council")  were  added  to 
the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth  when  the  votes  for  and 
against  each  of  them  aggregated  only  3.3  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  Governor  that  day,  —  the  amendments 
being  actually  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution  by  a  vote- 
percentage  smaller  by  a  third  than  that  required  at  present  in 
any  State  of  the  Union  for  the  number  of  signatures  to  a  Ref- 
erendum petition.  Obviously  the  voters  considered  that  these 
amendments  dealt  with  mere  mechanical  details  of  govern- 
mental machinery  which  concerned  them  but  little.  Similar 
testimony  comes  from  many  States  as  to  the  working  of  the 
Compulsory  Rcferendimi  on  Constitutional  amendments.  Par- 
ticularly in  States  where  scant  attention  is  given  to  maintaining 
any  distinction  in  content  between  the  Constitution  and  the 
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body  of  the  statutes,  or  where  the  Legislature  is  unduly  ham- 
pered, the  constitutional  amendments  are  often  of  merely  local 
and  trivial  interest.  Thus  at  the  South  Carolina  election  of 
1914,  of  the  eleven  constitutional  amendments  voted  upon  all 
over  the  State  three  related  to  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
individual  cities,  towns  or  school  districts,  five  empowered 
named  towns  to  assess  abutting  property  for  permanent  im- 
provements, and  the  rest  were  of  hardly  more  general  or  mo- 
mentous concern.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  proposed 
amendments  of  doubtful  merit  are  allowed  to  slip  through  by 
the  Legislature,  its  members  being  willing  to  take  whatever 
credit  may  result  from  voting  for  them,  while  leaving  to  the 
electorate  or  the  courts  the  question  whether  the  measures 
shall  stand  or  fall.  The  evidence  is  entirely  conclusive  that  the 
vote  on  these  Compulsory  Referenda  is  materially  lower  than 
on  measures  submitted  by  the  Initiative  or  by  the  Optional 
Referendum.  The  signers  of  initiative  and  referendum  peti- 
tions, by  putting  their  names  to  those  documents,  give  evidence 
of  a  considerable  popular  interest  if  not  of  a  pronounced  public 
opinion  as  to  the  proposals,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Referendum  on  constitutional  amendments  there  is  no 
basis  for  such  a  presumption. 

It  deserves  consideration,  therefore,  whether  the  Compulsory 
Referendum  as  to  constitutional  amendments  should  not  be 
given  up,  at  any  rate  except  in  regard  to  a  limited  range  of 
important  topics.  If  it  were  required  that  proposed  amend- 
ments should  be  approved  by  exceptional  majorities  in  the 
Legislature  (as  at  present  in  Massachusetts)  and  then  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Optional  Referendum,  on  petition  of  a  stipulated 
number  of  qualified  voters,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in 
most  States,  on  the  one  hand,  constitutional  amendments  would 
receive  more  searching  criticism  than  is  now  given  them,  while 
on  the  other,  the  ballot  would  be  rid  of  a  considerable  number 
of  proposals  in  which  the  voters  can  be  expected  to  take  but 
the  slightest  interest. 
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The  Optional  Refebenddm. 
In  contrast  with  the  Compulsory  Referendum,  the  Optional 
Referendum  brings  a  proposal  before  the  electors  not  by  the 
mandate  of  law  but  by  some  one's  voluntary  choice.  In  the 
first  place,  this  choice  may  be  exercised  by  the  Legislature 
which  has  enacted  the  measure  in  question. 

The  Leffislaiive  Referejtdum. 

The  people's  verdict  may  be  sought  by  the  Legislature  as  a 
reply  to  some  question  of  public  policy,  as  when  in  1895  the 
General  Court  called  upon  the  voters  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  the  expediency  of  granting  municipal  suffrage  to  women. 

Many  years  ago  the  Legislatures  in  one  State  after  another 
made  the  experiment  of  submitting  to  the  electors  not  such  an 
exceptional  question,  but  an  actual  law,  enacted  by  the  ordinary 
procedure,  but  to  which  the  Legislature  had  "attached  a  ref- 
erendum," -^  i.e.,  made  its  going  into  effect  contingent  upon  its 
receiving  a  majority  vote  of  approval  from  the  electors.  The 
motives  for  such  action  were  diverse:  in  some  cases,  a  politic 
wish  to  shift  responsibility  in  a  difBcult  situation;  in  others  a 
democratic  deference  to  the  unknown  mil  of  the  majority;  in 
others,  uncertainty  as  to  how  the  interests  of  the  public  would 
be  affected  by  the  measure,  or  a  desire  to  secure  for  it  the  . 
backing  of  a  declared  public  opinion. 

Such  action  by  the  Legislatures  was  promptly  challenged  as 
an  unwarranted  delegating  of  legislative  power.  Courts  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  several  other  States  gave  de- 
cisions to  that  effect.  Vermont  and  Wisconsin  courts,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  that  such  references  were  constitutional. 
Dicta  may  be  cited  from  a  dozen  States  —  a  large  proportion 
of  them  in  the  South  —  holding  that  view.  In  spite  of  the 
clash  of  judicial  opinion  and  of  constitutional  declaration  — 
for  such  reference  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Constitutions 
of  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  and  expressly  permitted  by  the 
Constitutions  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, ^Missouri,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Oregon  and  Washington 
{Equity,  XVI,  24)  —  the  practice  became  more  common. 

Id    1913   it  secured   formal   recognition   in   Massachusetts. 
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Article  XLII  of  the  Amendments  provides:  "Full  power  and 
authority  are  hereby  given  and  granted  to  the  General  Court 
to  refer  to  the  people  for  their  rejection  or  approval  at  the  polls 
any  act  or  resolve  of  the  General  Court  or  any  part  or  parts 
thereof.  Such  reference  shall  be  by  a  majority  yea  and  nay 
vote  of  all  members  of  each  house  present  and  voting,"  etc. 

The  measures  which  the  General  Court,  under  this  warrant, 
has  referred  to  the  people  and  the  result  of  their  votings  are  as 
follows : 


Election  of  Novmber  S, 

1914. 

Ym. 

No. 

"t,-" 

"^S"" 

1.  An  Act  to  make  Saturday  «  btll 

the  State 

bera  of  poUtical  parties, 

248.967 
253,718 

128,261 
86,834 

120,730 
168,882 

82 
72 

Votee  for  Governor,  458,204. 


Election  of  November  7 

1916. 

Ym. 

No. 

Bl^ty 

VoU. 

1.  Ad  Act  making  New  Year's  Day  & 

legal  holiday,      .... 

312.678 

113.142 

199,530 

SO 

2.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  voters  of  one 

political  party  from  voting  in  the 

209,624 

150,050 

59.574 

68 

3.  AnActtoaflcertainandcarryoutthe 

will  of  the  people  relative  to  the 

calling  and  holding  of  a  Conetitu- 

tional  Convention,      , 

217J!93 

120,979 

97.314 

64 

Votes  for  Governor,  526.421. 

The  Statutory  Referendum  (Optional  Referendum  by  PetiHon). 

The  second  form  of  Optional  Referendum  is  that  in  which 

it  is  the  choice  of  a  certain  number  of  qualified  voters  that 

determines  that  an  act  of  the  Legislature  shall  be  submitted  to 
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the  electors,  for  their  approval  or  rejection  by  majority  vote. 
It  is  over  this  form  of  Referendum  that  present-day  opimon 
and  practice,  in  the  several  States,  most  widely  differ. 

States  have  brought  the  Statutory  Referendum  into  their 
constitutions  in  the  following  order: 


Y«a.                   I                            BiAn.                                      PMitioB  Scms. 

ISflS,                                 .      South  DaltoU 5  per  cent. 

1900. 

.      Utah,      . 

lOperocDt. 

1902 

.      Otcbod.  . 

5  per  cent. 

1905 

.      Nevada. 

lOperoent, 

1906 

MoDtaDa, 

1  SperoeDt. 

1907 

1908 

.      Maine.    . 

10.000  ToUn. 

1908 

.     ,    MisBOUri. 

SperooDt 

1910 

.     Arkanaai^ 

1910 

Colorado, 

5  per  cent. 

1911 

SperoeDt. 

1911 

.      New  Meiico. 

lOperoeat. 

1911 

.  :  CaUIorDU. 

SperoBDt. 

1912 

.  !  Ohio.      . 

1  6  per  cent 

1912 

.  !  Nebraaka, 

10  per  cent. 

1913 

6  per  cent. 

1912 

.      Idaho,     . 

1913 

.      MichiEan, 

1  5  per  cent. 

1914 

.     North  Dakota 

lOperoeot. 

1915 

.      Maryland. 

. 

10,000  voters. 

The  Statutorj'  Referendum  first  found  its  way  into  an  Amer- 
ican State  constitution  in  South  Dakota,  1898,  in  the  declara- 
tion that  the  right  was  reserved  to  the  people  "to  require  that 
laws  which  the  Legislature  may  have  enacted  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  vote  of  the  electors  before  going  into  effect."  In  C^gon, 
the  State  which  has  used  this  form  of  the  Referendum  most 
freely,  its  enunciation  was  as  follows:  "The  power  is  reserved 
to  the  people  at  their  own  option  to  approve  or  reject  at  the 
polls  any  act  of  the  Legislature,  except  .  .  ."  etc.  The  most 
widely  adopted  formula  reserves  "the  power  to  approve  or 
reject  at  the  polls  any  act,  item,  section  or  part  of  a  bill,  act 
or  law  passed  by  the  Legislature,  except  .  .  ."  etc. 

There  is  wide  diversity  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Referendum's 
applicability.  California,  Idaho  and  Xevada  declare  it  to  be 
applicable  to  any  law.  Fifteen  States  make  it  applicable  to 
any  measures  except  those  specifically  prohibited.  A  dozen 
States  concur  in  declaring  exempt  from  Referendum  petition 
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"laws  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  public  peace, 
health  or  safety."  In  many  States  lawe  for  the  support  of  the 
State  government,  or  its  various  institutions,  including  the 
public  schools,  are  excluded  from  the  Referendum's  test,  Maine 
makes  elaborate  provision  to  prevent  the  trammeling  of  the 
Legislature  by  Referenda  on  resolutions  concerning  its  pro- 
cedure, etc. 

In  order  that  ample  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for  the 
filing  of  Referendum  petitions,  it  is  ordinarily  provided  that  no 
law  (with  the  exception  of  those  classes  to  which  the  Referen- 
dum is  not  applicable,  as  cited  above,  or  of  "emergency  mea»- 
ures,"  to  be  discussed  later)  shali  go  into  effect  for  a  cer- 
tain period  after  its  passage.  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
States  which  have  adopt^ed  the  Referendum,  this  interval  is 
ninety  days  from  the  end  of  the  legislative  session  in  which  the 
act  was  passed.  Utah  prescribes  only  sixty  days.  Ohio  pro- 
vides that  the  ninety  days  shall  run  not  from  the  end  of  the 
session  but  from  the  time  when  the  Governor  files  the  approved 
law. 

Emergency  Measures.  —  In  drafting  a  Constitution's  sections 
relating  to  the  Referendum,  the  clause  relating  to  emergency 
measures  presents  a  difficult  problem.  Unless  the  power  is 
given  to  the  Legislature  to  forestall  the  use  of  the  Referendum 
in  time  of  stress,  there  is  danger  that  the  public  interest  may 
be  seriously  injured  through  the  d^lay  of  needed  legislation  by 
the  filing  of  a  referendum  petition  against  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  a  Legis- 
lature, if  given  any' discretion  as  to  the  forestalling  of  a  Ref- 
erendum, may  abuse  that  power  by  alleging  an  emergency,  in 
the  ease  of  many  a  measure,  where  no  real  emergency  exists, 
In  Oregon  this  abuse  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  Governor's 
vetoing  several  measures  to  which  the  Legislature  had  applied 
an  emergency  clause.  The  record  of  the  South  Dakota  Legis- 
lature in  this  matter  is  highly  suggestive.' 

>  InlVIS,  bawev«r,thaSupnai«Co(Utof  SouUiDkkotabddiiiSMt*ar«l.  lUobaidii.Whi*- 
man,  SB  8.  D.  200,  that  tha  cmugienoy  ulauss  oannat  dafwt  a  BalVendiiai  vaktt  an  odiiot 
nmmteoay,  as  defined  by  ths  Coutitution,  odita.    A  fallinc  off  in  tha  numb 
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YtAM. 

TbtalAoU 

PUKlwUh 

1899. 

126 

OS 

1901, 

18S 

83 

1S03. 

233 

107 

1906. 

173 

87 

240 
39S 

1909. 

06 

1911. 

286 

133 

1813, 

371 

161 

307 

129 

3> 

1917, 

376 

M 

2,673 

1,039' 

■  Sptebl  twdiiD.  ■  FDrtjF  pK  gart. 

The  States  differ  widely  In  the  degree  of  discretion  which 
they  leave  to  the  Legislature  in  dealing  with  this  matter.  Id 
Missouri  any  act  b  an  emergency  measure  which  is  declared 
so  to  be.  Acts  making  appropriations  are  privileged  as  tmer- 
gency  measures  in  Michigan,  and  measures  for  the  support 
of  the  State  goveniment  and  State  institutions  are  so  listed 
in  Arizona.  The  definition  of  "emergency  measures"  which  has 
found  widest  acceptance  is:  "  measures  immediately  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health  or  safety."  Sub- 
stantially this  phrasing  is  found  in  the  Constitutions  of  nine 
States.  (Arizona,  Michigan,,  Nebraska,  New  Alexico,  Ohio,  South 
Dakota,  California,  Maine  and  Oklahoma.)  But  several  of  the 
States,  distrusting  the  interpretation  which  a  heedless  or  reck- 
less Legislature  might  put  upon  these  simple  phrases,  have 
sought  to  remove  temptation  by  narrowing  the  range  of  posuble 
interpretation.  Thus,  the  California  Constitution  adds  to  the 
above  definition  the  foUoiiing:  "Prodded,  howecer,  that  no 
measure  creating  or  abolishing  any  office  or  changing  the  sal- 
ary, term  or  duties  of  any  officer,  or  granting  any  franchise  or 
special  privilege,  shall  be  construed  to  be  an  emergency." 
IVIaine  makes  special  exclusion  of  the  following:  "(1)  an  in- 
fringement on  the  right  of  home  rule  for  municipalities:  (2)  a 
fianchise  or  license  to  a  corporation  or  individual  to  extend 
longer  than  one  year,  or  (3)  provisions  for  sale  or  purchase  or 
renting  for  more  than  five  years  of  real  estate." 
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Five  of  the  States  secure  the  desired  object  not  by  sharper 
definition  of  "emergency"  but  by  requiring  that  the  Legis- 
lature shall  explicitly  declare  in  the  act  itself  that  the  proposed 
act  is  an  "emergency  measure."  Some  insist  that  this  declara- 
tion be  placed  in  a  separate  section,  Maine  and  North  Dakota 
require  that  the  section  declaring  it  an  emergency  shall  state 
the  facts  constituting  the  emergency,  and  California  and  Ohio 
require  that  that  section  be  passed  only  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote, 
upon  a  separate  roll-call  thereon.  Nearly  all  of  the  States 
which  exempt  emergency  measures  from  the  Referendum  re- 
quire that  the  justification  for  such  action  shall  be  evidenced 
by  an  exceptional  vote,  the  ordinary  minimum  being  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  members  elected  to  each  house.  Other  States 
require  an  aye  and  nay  vote  in  each  house,  to  be  entered  on 
the  journal,  and  a  three-fourths  vote,  in  case  of  the  Governor's 
veto.  It  is  generally  provided  that  acts  passed  as  emergency 
measures  shall  go  into  effect  "immediately"  (California,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Oregon,  Washington)  or  "when  the  Legislature 
directs"  (Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota). 

Number  of  Signers  required.  —  Nine  of  the  States  which  have 
introduced  the  statutory  Referendum  insist  that  the  petitions 
therefor  shall  bear  the  signatures  of  five  per  cent  ("not  more 
than  five  per  cent,"  says  South  Dakota)  of  the  legal  voters  in 
the  State.  ("Reckoned  on  the  list  of  registered  voters  in  No- 
vember, ld]6,  in  Massachusetts,  this  would  mean  32,544  sig- 
natures.) It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  significance  that  the 
table  of  enactments  of  Initiative  and  Referendum  amendments 
seems  to  indicate  a  distinct  tendency  to  increase  the  percentage 
required.  Ohio  and  Washington  insist  upon  six  per  cent,  but 
—  in  the  latter  State  —  in  no  case  more  than  30,000  voters. 
Four  States  require  ten  per  cent.  Maine  and  Maryland  make 
the  test  not  a  percentage  but  a  minimum  number,  —  "not  less 
than  10,000  electors."  Missouri,  Montana,  Ohio  and  New 
Mexico  insist  that  the  petitioners  shall  be  widely  distributed. 
New  Mexico  stipulating  that  that  aggregate  of  ten  per  cent  of 
the  voters  shall  comprise  "not  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
qualified  electors  of  each  of  three-fourths  of  the  counties." 

Time  of  Filing  the  Petition.  —  The  provisions  as  to  the  filing 
of  the  petition,  of  course,  vary  in  accordance  with  the  individual 
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State's  rule  as  to  tlie  time  when  tlie  acts  of  its  Legislature  go 
into  effect.  A  dozen  of  the  States  allow  niDety  clan's  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Legislature  by  which  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion has  been  enacted.  Ohio  dates  the  ninet}'  daj's  from  the 
Governor's  filing  of  the  law.  Montana  extends  the  time  to  six 
months  from  the  end  of  the  Jjcgislature's  session.  Xew  Mexico 
starts  from  the  other  end,  insisting  that  the  petition  must  be 
filed  not  less  than  four  months  prior  to  the  next  general  election. 

Does  the  Filing  of  a  Referendum  Petition  Suspend  the  Lawt 
—  In  fifteen  States,  upon  the  filing  of  a  Referendum  petition 
\(ithin  the  allotted  time  and  bearing  the  requisite  number  of 
signatures,  the  operation  of  the  measure  against  which  it  is 
du-ected  is  suspended  until  it  shall  have  received  the  approval 
of  the  voters  at  a  general  or  special  election.  In  this  very 
fact  lies  the  cause  of  filing  some  petitions.  The  Statutory 
Referendum  has  been  advocated  mainly  as  a  device  for  block- 
ing bad  measures.  But,  like  all  modes  of  obstruction,  it  can 
be  used  for  unworthy  ends,  and  from  several  States  comes 
convincing  evidence  of  the  filing  of  referendum  petitions  against 
measures  which  were  passed  in  the  pubUc  interest  and  which 
were  sure  to  be  approved  at  the  polls;  but  the  possibility  of 
securing  neariy  two  years'  delay  in  the  law's  going  into  effect 
was  a  stake  worth  striving  for  on  the  part  of  the  real  instigators 
of  the  petition. 

To  prevent  this  misuse  of  the  petition,  Nevada  provides  that 
the  challenged  measure  shall  remain  in  force  until  its  rejection. 
Both  California  and  Ohio  provide  that  acts  for  the  immediate 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health  or  safety  shall  continue 
in  effect  until  rejected  by  the  voters  or  repealed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Although  Montana  requires  the  signatures  of  but  five 
per  cent  of  her  legal  voters  upon  a  referendum  petition,  she 
insists  upon  the  signatures  of  fifteen  per  cent  to  an  extraordi- 
nary petition  to  effect  the  suspension  of  the  measure,  and  New 
Mexico  requires  the  signatures  of  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  a 
similar  petition. 

The  Referendum  may  apply  to  Part  of  a  Measure.  —  In  nine 
States  the  Referendum  has  been  planned  on  the  model  of  the 
itemized  veto  possessed  by  the  Governor  in  many  of  the  States. 
In  substantially  identical  language,  it  is  provided  that  the 
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filing  of  a  petition  against  one  or  more  items,  sections  or  parts 
of  an  act  shall  not  delay  the  remainder  of  that  act  from  be- 
coming operative. 

When  13  the  R^erendum  to  be  svhmitted  to  the  Votersf  — 
The  usual  provision  is  that  the  measure  against  which  a  Ref- 
erendum petition  has  been  filed  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people 
at  the  next  general  election.  Four  States  add  the  phrase: 
"occurring  at  any  time  subsequent  to  thirty  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  petition."  California  and  Maine  provide  that  the 
Governor  may  call  a  special  election  to  pass  upon  such  meas- 
ures. 

By  what  Vote  is  a  Beferred  Measure  Adoptedt  —  On  the 
question  what  vote  should  be  required  for  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  referred  to  the  people  there  is  pronounced  difference 
of  opinion  among  students  of  government  and  difference  of 
practice  by  the  several  States.  Of  those  which  have  introduced 
the  Referendum  alone,  or  which  deal  with  it  separately,  three 
(Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma)  provide  that  the 
measure  shall  be  adopted  by  a  mere  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
thereon,  without  regard  to  the  aggregate  of  the  number  express- 
ing any  opinion  upon  the  question.  Nevada  requires  that  a 
majority  of  the  electors  voting  at  that  State  election  shall  vote 
in  approval  of  the  measure.  New  Mexico  provides  that  the 
measure  shall  be  rejected,  if  a  majority  of  legal  votes  cast 
thereon  and  not  less  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  legal  votes  cast  at  that  election  shall  be  cast  for  its  rejection. 
It  deserves  to  be  recalled,  in  this  connection,  that  of  the 
seventy-three  Referendum  votes  taken  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  sixteen  failed  to  secure  an  aggregate  vote  of 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  number  cast  at  that  election.  For  further 
discussion  of  required  majorities,  see  page  216. 

Amendment  and  Repeal  of  a  Measure  Approved  on  Refer' 
endum.  —  When  a  measure  has  been  approved  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people,  shall  It  be  immune  from  change  by  the  ordinary 
legislative  process?  California  and  Michigan  are  content  to 
allow  such  measures  to  be  amended  by  the  Legislature  at  any 
subsequent  session,  trusting  to  a  later  Referendum  to  baffle 
any  attempt  there  made  to  reverse  the  voters'  decision.  Ne- 
vada, on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  a  measure  which  has 
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been  adopted  by  the  electors  shall  in  no  way  be  amended,  sus- 
pended or  made  inoperative  except  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
To  what  ExterU  ta  the  Staivtory  Referendum  Invoked,  and 
how  Many  Laws  are  Rejected  therebyt  — In  view  of  the  enonnous 
number  of  laws  turned  out  each  year  by  our  legislative  mills, 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  Statutory  Referendum 
has  been  introduced  only  in  States  where  the  work  of  Hie  Legis- 
lature was  more  or  less  under  suspicion,  the  number  of  laws 
which  have  been  challenged  by  Referendum  petitions  is  sur- 
prisingly small.  The  following  table  presents  the  record.  Of 
course  the  securing  of  an  adverse  majority  was  the  goal  at 
which  the  referendum  petitioners  aimed. 


MiMouH, 

Miebigao, 

Muyland, 
MddUiib, 


3,Googlc 


Bun. 

YMT. 

JSi^ 

A«Mpt*d. 

lUkMttl. 

Nev«d^ 

IMS 

1 

1 

- 

1914 
1916 

8 

1 

2 

North  DakoU 

1916 

2 

2 

- 

Ohio 

1914 
1916 

: 

: 

: 

Oklahoma, 

1910 
1912-16 

1 

: 

1 
- 

Oregon 

190S 
1910 
1912 
1914^16 

1 

3 
3 

2 

1 

1 

i 

South  DakoU 

1908 
1910 
1912 
1914 
1916 

3 
5 
3 
1 
1 

3 
3 

G 

1 
1 

1914 
1910 

7 

- 

7 

In  seventeen  States,  since  their  introduction  of  the  Statutory 
Referendum,  the  compiler  finds  a  record  of  petitions  being  filed 
only  in'  the  case  of  eighty-one  measures.  In  forty-eight  in- 
stances the  challenge  has  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the  acts 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature.  The  record  of  the 
Washington  Legislature  of  1916  was  such  as  to  arouse  great 
popular  protest,  and  the  result  was  the  rejection  of  a  long  list 
of  its  acts.  But  the  rest  of  the  table  gives  no  indication  of  an 
increasing  disposition  to  hold  up  legislation  by  the  Referendum. 
Of  course,  its  advocates'  contention  is  that  its  main  service 
lies  in  the  deterrent  effect  which  it  exercises  upon  Legislatures 
while  they  are  doing  their  work,  rather  than  in  the  later  re- 
pudiation of  their  work. 

Nature  of  Laws  rejected.  —  The  following  list  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  laws  which  have  been  rejected  at  the  last  two 
general  elections,  and  the  degree  of  interest  manifested  in  those 
Referenda,  as  gauged  by  the  aggregate  vote  cast  upon  each 
question,  as  compared  with  the  vote  cast  for  candidates  for 
the  highest  office  filled  at  that  election. 
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Laws  rejecUd  bj/  R^erenda,  1914  ond  1916: 


BiAn. 

V«. 

i 

ArUona, 

1914 

Relating  to  the  creatioD  of  new  oountiea, 
ChanxLDC  county  aeBta,         .... 

OS 
06 

Califomi..    . 

1910 

Dinot  Primary  Law. 

OS 

Colowdo.      . 

1914 

4S 

Minouri.      . 

1914 

Requirms  raOioada  to  employ  toll  eran  o( 

Maldns  oouDtiea  the  sole  unita  id  local  option 

alectiona 

Providing  for  a  bi-paitiaan  board  of  exciM 

73 
78 

miaaioDen. 

1914 

cODtarta 

48 

1914 

NebraAa  City  Anuoiy,       .        .        .        . 

00 
74 

South  Dakota,      . 

1914 

78 

WHbiSftoD. 

1910 

RoquiriDS  the  aismnK  of  initiative  and  referen- 
pl«<»a. 

Port  Commiamm  Bin 

Budget  Bill 

«8 

flS 
00 

70 
0« 

04 

06 

The  Miaaouri  and  WaahinctOD  eleetiona  were  "Vot«  'No'"  etectiona,  in  lAidi 
every  meaaura  put  before  the  volera  waa  rajectad,  —  fifteen  in  the  former  and  tMi 
inlthc  latter  State. 


THE  STATUTORY  INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM:  COMMON 
PROMSIONS. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  marked  differences  in  the 
theorj-  and  intent  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  —  the  ime 
being  designed  to  force  the  enactment  of  laws  which  the  L^is- 
lature  is  reluctant  to  pass,  while  the  other  is  intended  to  annul 
objectionable  laws  which  the  Legislature  has  already  passed  — 
there  is  much  in  the  procedure  employed  which  is  common  to 
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both,  and  many  States  reserve  to  the  people  both  forms  of 
legislative  power  and  provide  regulations  for  its  exercise  in  the 
same  article  of  the  Constitution  or  in  the  same  statute.  Such 
provisions,  relating  alike  to  the  working  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum,  will  therefore  be  discussed  together  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

Method    of    Invoking    the    Initiative    and    Referendum: 
THE  Petition. 

The  pioneer  State  to  reserve  to  the  people  the  power  of 
direct  legislation,  South  Dakota,  made  no  provision  in  her  con- 
stitutional amendment  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  "not 
more  than  five  per  centum  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State"  should  invoke  the  Initiative  or  Referendum,  but  re- 
quired that  the  Legislature  should  make  suitable  provisions  for 
carrying  the  amendment's  provisions  into  effect.  This  was 
done  the  following  year.  But  Utah  (1900)  and  Idaho  (1912), 
having  by  constitutional  amendments  reserved  these  powers  to 
the  people  "under  such  conditions  and  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  Legislature,"  have  discovered  that  an 
amendment  may  prove  of  no  effect  unless  it  is  made  self- 
executory.  Not  till  1917  did  the  Utah  Legislature  provide  the 
necessary  statute,  and  the  Idaho  X<egislature  has  not  yet  acted. 
All  the  other  States  make  explicit  provision  that  the  voters' 
challenge  for  the  enactment  or  rejection  of  laws  shall  be  by 
petition. 

The  Petition's  Form  and  Content. 

The  petition,  addressed  to  the  Governor  or  Secretary  of 
State,  in  form  follows  provisions  set  forth  in  the  statute  or  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General, 
or  some  commission  deahng  with  elections.  Four  States  (Ari- 
zona, California,  Michigan,  Maine)  have  made  it  a  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  every  petition  shall  contain  a  full  and 
correct  copy  of  the  text  of  the  measure  in  question. 

The  Signatures. 
Who  may  solicit  them,  and  on  what  Bans?  —  Three  States 
(Colorado,  Maine,  Ohio)  require  merely  that  the  solicitor  shall 
be  a  qualified  elector  of  the  State.    Others  insist  that  he  must 
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be  an  elector  of  the  dty  or  county  in  which  he  is  drculating 
the  petition. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  solicitation  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  by  paid  signature-getters,  the  ordinary  rate  being  five 
cents  a  name.  In  some  States  solicitors  have  been  sought  by 
newspaper  advertisements,  promising  high  rates  of  pay.  The 
assumption  that  the  number  of  petitioners'  names  thus  se- 
cured affords  any  real  gauge  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
public  opinion  on  a  given  measure  finds  little  basis  in  logic  or 
experience.  Flagrant  and  wholesale  frauds  on  the  part  of 
solicitors  have  been  discovered.  Oklahoma's  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  laws  shall  be  enacted  to  prevent  corruption  in  con- 
nection with  these  petitions.  In  1913  South  Dakota's  Legis- 
lature enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  circulator  of  such  petitions 
from  receiving  compensation  therefor.  Yet  the  task  of  securing 
the  signatures  of  five  per  cent  of  the  voters  (in  Massachusetts 
some  32,000  names)  must  involve  much  time  and  effort.  Id 
Oregon  it  has  repeatedly  been  found  that  even  such  Ifirge  and 
elaborately  orgamzed  associations  as  the  State  Grange,  in  seek- 
ing to  further  measures  in  which  its  members  were  vitally 
interested,  after  exhausting  volunteer  efforts,  have  had  to  hire 
solicitors  to  secure  the  last  hundreds.  Question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  prohibition  of  pay  for  signature-getting  would  not 
in  some  instances  stand  in  the  way  of  desirable  and  justifiable 
use  of  the  petition.  If  such  prohibition  is  to  be  made,  the 
percentage  or  niunber  of  names  required  becomes  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration. 

What  Inftyrmaiwn  should  accompany  the  Signaiuret  —  With 
the  signature  there  should  be  given  enough  detail  to  make  pos- 
sible the  identification  of  the  signer.  The  usual  requirement 
is  that  the  signer  shall  state  the  street  and  number  of  his 
residence.  Some  States  insist  that  he  shall  put  down  his 
election  precinct,  and  date  his  signature. 

How  shall  the  Genuineness  of  his  Qvalificationa  be  Endenudf 
—  1.  Arizona  accepts  each  petitioner's  declaration  that  he  is 
a  qualified  elector. 

2.  Maine  requires  the  certificate  of  the  local  city  or  town 
clerk  that  the  signers'  names  are  on  the  voting  list  as  qualified 
to  vote  for  Governor. 
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3.  By  affidavit.  Four  States  require  that  the  affidavit  be 
signed  by  the  circulator  of  the  petition.  Maine  requires  it 
from  any  one  of  the  certified  petitioners,  and  Colorado  from 
any  qualified  elector. 

The  most  common  formula  asserts  that  "the  signatures  are 
genuine  to  the  best  of  the  affiant's  knowledge  and  belief,  and 
that  they  were  made  in  his  presence."  Colorado  insists  that 
he  state  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  signers 
are  electors,  and  Ohio  "that  the  petitioners  signed  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  of  the  petition  and  on  the  dates  set 
opposite  their  names."  South  Dakota's  affidavit  is  even  more 
exacting  (act  of  March  13,  1913). 

The  Basis  for  Computing  the  Number  of  Signers.  —  In  most 
States  the  requisite  number  of  signatures  is  determined  as  a 
percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  who  voted  for 
Governor  (or  for  the  highest  elective  officer)  at  the  regular 
election  next  preceding  the  filing  of  any  petition  for  the  Ini- 
tiative or  Referendum.  In  States  like  Oregon,  which  have 
adopted  woman's  suffrage  since  they  wrote  "eight  per  cent" 
and  "five  per  cent"  into  their  constitutional  amendments,  the 
difficulty  involved  in  getting  a  measure  upon  the  ballot  has 
been  practically  doubled,  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  measures  voted  on  has  shrunk  from 
thirty-seven  in  1912  to  twenty-nine  in  1914,  and  eleven  in  1916. 

Maine  makes  her  requirement  a  definite  number  of  signa- 
tures, — 12,000  in  the  case  of  the  Initiative  and  10,000  in  the 
case  of  the  Referendum  petition. 

The  Filing  of  the  Petition. 
A  dozen  constitutions  merely  state  that  the  petition  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  California  and  Michigan 
Constitutions  go  most  into  detail  as  to  the  fiUng  of  sections  of 
the  petition  with  the  county  clerk  or  local  registrar  of  voters, 
and  his  duties  as  to  examining,  certifying  and  transmitting  it 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  California,  Michigan  and  Ohio  per- 
mit the  filing  of  supplementary  petitions  in  case  it  is  found 
that  the  original  one  has  not  been  signed  by  the  requisite 
number. 
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The  Submittion  of  the  Measure  to  the  Etectora, 
As  to  the  submissioQ  of  measures  to  the  people,  some  con- 
stitutioDs  declare  that  the  procedure  shall  be  governed  by  gen- 
eral laws  and  the  amendment  establishing  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum,  until  additional  legislation  shall  especially  provide 
therefor.  In  some  of  the  later  constitutions,  however,  the 
whole  procedure  is  laid  down  in  intricate  detail.  Ohio's  Con- 
stitution affords  a  bewildering  example. 

Methods  of  Pvbliciiy.  —  One  of  the  most  important  questions 
is,  what  information  or  assistance  shall  the  State  provide  for 
the  elector  in  preparation  for  hb  task?  Three  of  the  consti- 
tutions merely  provide  that  the  text  of  all  measures  to  be  sub- 
mitted shall  be  published  as  constitutional  amendments  are 
published.  Arizona,  Arkansas  and  Colorado  insist  that  the 
measures  shall  be  printed  in  full  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in 
each  county  where  a  newspaper  is  published,  for  times  varying 
from  one  to  three  months.  Maine  trusts  to  the  distribution  of 
sample  ballots  to  give  needed  publicity.  On  the  other  hand, 
half  a  dozen  States  take  the  duty  more  seriously,  and  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  the  measure  and  arguments  thereon.  In 
Oregon  one  brief  or  argument  may  be  presented  by  the  sponsors 
for  a  measure  and  any  number  by  those  persons  or  organiza- 
tions who  oppose  it,  the  cost  of  printing  and  of  paper  being 
borne  by  those  who  present  the  arguments;  these  are  compiled 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  into  a  campaign  pamphlet,  containing 
the  ballot  title,  exactly  as  it  is  to  appear  in  the  voting  booth, 
and  the  full  text  of  each  measure.  These  are  to  be  mailed  to 
"every  voter  in  the  State  whose  address  he  may  have"  fifty- 
five  days  in  advance  of  the  general  election.  The  cost  of  bind- 
ing and  distribution  and  of  printing,  except  that  of  the  argu- 
ments, is  borne  by  the  State.  It  is  unusual  for  arguments  to 
be  presented  by  both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  a 
measure,  and  half  the  measures  appear  unaccompanied  by  any 
argument. 

In  California  the  Constitution  provides  that  persons  to  pre- 
pare and  present  arguments  for  and  against  each  measure  sbkll 
be  designated  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  Althou^ 
some  of  these  arguments  are  spiritless,  this  method,  nevertbe- 
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less,  assures  the  voter's  having  an  opportunity  to  see  what  is 
to  be  said  upon  both  sides  of  every  measure  upon  which  he  is 
to  pass  judgment.  In  Ohio  the  persons  to  prepare  the  ar- 
guments are  selected  by  the  Legislature,  or  by  the  Governor, 
if  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session,  and  the  arguments,  in  each 
case,  must  not  exceed  three  hundred  words.  Montana,  Okla- 
homa and  Washington  also  make  provbion  for  publicity  by 
official  pamphlets,  in  which  the  full  text  of  the  measures  is 
accompanied  by  arguments.  This  method  involved  consid- 
erable expense,  though  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  it  is  greater 
than  that  demanded  for  newspaper  advertising,  and  it  is  more 
free  from  favoritism  or  graft.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  campaign  pamphlets  are  entirely  wasted,  this  method, 
nevertheless,  gives  every  voter  his  opportunity  to  inform  him- 
self. Some  gauge  of  its  effectiveness  in  stimulating  interest 
can  be  secured  by  comparing  the  percentage  of  voters  who 
actually  vote  on  these  measures  with  those  voting  in  the  election 
of  candidates,  in  States  employing  these  campaign  pamphlets 
and  in  States  which  trust  to  newspaper  publication  of  the 
measiu-es;  or  a  similar  comparison  may  be  made  within  the 
same  State  before  and  after  its  adoption  of  the  pamphlet. 
Thus,  in  California,  1899  to  1908,  "the  average  vote  on  the 
fifty-one  measures  submitted  by  the  Legislature,  indicated  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  attendance  at  the  polls,  was  forty- 
three  per  cent." '  On  the  seven  measures  submitted  to  the  voters 
in  1916,  the  average  was  seventy-nine  per  cent. 

The  Ballot.  —  In  most  States  the  Constitution  devolves  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  duty  of  preparing  the  titles  which 
shall  stand  for  the  measures  upon  the  ballot,  "in  such  form  as 
to  present  the  question  or  questions  concisely  and  intelligibly" 
(Maine).  In  Oregon  the  phrasing  of  the  ballot  title  is  the  duty 
of  the  Attorney-General.  Much  hinges  on  the  skill  and  honesty 
with  which  this  simple  task  is  performed.  S^lt^ 

Conflicting  Provisions  or  Measures.  —  Four  States  (Arizona, 
California,  Nebraska  and  Nevada)  provide  that,  if  conflicting 
measures  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  same  election  shall^be 
approved  by  the  electors,  the  measure  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  affirmative  votes  shall  thereupon  become  IaW|^as^,to 

■  HolDDmbe,  StaU  OrHmmdU  in  UU  Vnift  Statat,  09. 
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all  conflicting  provisions.  In  case  of  conflicting  measures 
appearing  upon  the  same  ballot,  Washington's  Constitution 
provides  that  the  voter  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  exi»ess 
two  preferences:  (1)  as  between  either  measure  and  neither, 
and  (2}  as  between  one  and  the  other.  If  the  majority  of  those 
voting  on  the  first  issue  is  for  neither,  both  fail;  but  in  that 
case  votes  on  the  second  Issue  shall  nevertheless  be  carefully 
counted  and  made  public.  If  the  majority  voting  on  the  first 
issue  is  for  either,  then  the  measure  receiving  a  majority  of  the 
votes  on  the  second  issue  shall  be  law. 

MajorUy  Required  for  Adoption.  —  In  the  constitutions  which 
make  general  provision  for  both  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum together,  seven  States  require  for  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  merely  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  thereon  (Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Oregon). 
Washington  insists  that  the  vote  cast  upon  such  measures  shall 
equal  one-third  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  that  election.  Ne- 
braska requires  that  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  measure  shall 
constitute  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  the 
election.  Nevada  insists  upon  the  approval  of  each  referred 
measure  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  at  that  election,  while 
each  Initiative  measure  is  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  thereon.  In  Oklahoma,  on  the  other  hand,  Initiative 
measures  require  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  election, 
while  a  referred  measure  is  given  effect  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  thereon.  In  Arkansas,  measures  submitted  to  the 
voters  by  the  Legislature,  whether  constitutional  amendments 
or  statutes,  require  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  at  that  election,  whereas  measures  brought  before  the 
electors  by  initiative  or  referendum  petition  require  only  a 
majority  of  votes  cast  thereon. 

The  insistence  upon  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  the 
election  has  caused  the  failure  of  many  measures  upon  which 
the  approval  of  those  actually  voting  on  them  was  heavily 
preponderant.  Thus,  in  Arkansas  (November  7,  1916)  the 
total  vote  for  candidates  was  167,505.  A  "Good  Road  Tax" 
measure  was  approved  by  the  voters,  82,503  to  66,150,  a 
majority  of  16,353,  yet  it  "failed  to  pass,"  because  the  favoiv 
ing  vote  did  not  exceed  83,753.    In  the  Oklahoma  votings  on 
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the  eleven  measures  at  the  regular  elections  in  the  years  1908 
and  1910  five  bills  of  importance,  which  were  approved  by 
majorities  ranging  from  27,994  to  58,503,  nevertheless  failed  of 
enactment  because  the  constitutional  majority  was  not  secured. 

Canvass  of  the  Retuma.  —  Arizona  is  the  only  State  to  require 
any  exceptional  formality  in  the  procedure  of  canvassing  the 
votes  for  and  against  loitiative  and  Referendum  measures: 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  do  this  service  in  the  presence  of 
the  Governor  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State. 

Goremor's  Veto  on  Svbmiited  Measures.  —  Fifteen  States 
explicitly  declare  that  the  Governor's  veto  power  shall  not 
extend  to  measures  which  have  been  approved  by  vote  of  the 
people. 

Resvhmission  of  Rejected  Measures.  —  In  order  that  the 
electors  may  not  be  tired  out  by  the  importunity  of  advocates 
for  a  measure  for  which  there  is  no  substantial  demand,  the 
Oklahoma  Constitution  provides  that  no  measure  which  has 
been  rejected  by  the  people  through  the  powers  of  the  Initia- 
tive or  Referendum  can  be  again  proposed  by  the  Initiative 
within  three  years  thereafter  by  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  legal  voters.  Similar  action  ia  under  consideration  in 
several  States,  and  is  being  advocated  by  some  of  the  principal 
leaders  in  the  propaganda  for  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 

Amendment  and  Repeal  of  Adopted  Measures. 
On  thb  point  there  is  wide  diversity  in  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Oklahoma  declares  that  the  reservation  of  the 
powers  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  shall  not  deprive  the 
Legislature  of  the  right  to  repeal  any  law,  or  propose  or  pass 
any  measure  which  may  be  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  Arizona  (by  an  amendment  adopted  in  1914  by  a 
majority  of  83  in  a  vote  of  16,567  to  16,484)  provides  the  power 
of  the  Governor  to  veto  or  of  the  Legislature  to  amend  or  repeal 
shall  not  extend  to  initiative  or  referendum  measures  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  electors.  The  Washington  Con- 
stitution pursues  a  more  moderate  course  than  either  of  these; 
it  discourages  hasty  or  resentful  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
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lature  by  providing:  "No  act,  law  or  bill,  approved  by  • 
majority  of  the  electors  votmg  thereon,  shall  be  amended  or 
repeated  by  the  Legislature  within  a  period  of  two  years 
following  such  enactment." 

ReUUian  of  Initiative  and  Referendum  to  the  Rights  of  Members 
of  the  Legislature. 
Ten  State  Constitutions  are  at  pains  to  set  forth  that  the 
section  relating  to  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deprive  any  member  of  the  Legblature  of  the 
right  to  introduce  any  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Oregon 
Constitution  is  explicit  in  its  statement  that  the  words  "the 
legislative  assembly  shall  provide,"  or  any  similar  phrases  in 
the  Constitution,  shall  not  be  construed  to  grant  to  the  Legi^ 
lature  any  exclusive  power  of  law-making,  nor  in  any  way 
limit  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  powers  reserved  to  the 
people. 

The  NuvAer  of  Measures  on  the  Ballot  and   their  Limitaiion. 

The  great  number  of  measures  which  have  been  placed  upon 
the  ballot  has  at  times  imposed  a  preposterous  task  upon  the 
voter,  after  all  allowance  is  made  for  his  being  supplied  with  a 
campaign  book  with  two  months  for  its  study.  But  an  exam- 
ination of  these  long  lists  of  measures  {e.g.,  Ohio,  42  in  1912; 
Oregon,  37  in  1912;  California,  48  in  1914)  discloses  that  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  these  measures  were  brou^t 
before  the  people,  not  by  initiative  or  referendum  petition, 
but  by  the  Le^slature  itself  in  starting  constitutional  amend- 
ments, or  in  attaching  a  referendum  clause  to  it3  own  bills. 
In  not  a  few  cases  it  is  the  Compulsory  Referenda  which  have 
least  enlisted  and  deserved  the  electors'  interest. 

Apparently  this  abuse  of  numbers  is  correcting  itself  in  some 
measure.  There  has  been  a  marked  falling  ofF  in  several  States 
in  the  number  of  measures  upon  which  the  people  have  been 
asked  to  vote.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  doubled  difficulty  in  securing  the  fixed  percentagt  of 
voters  as  signers  of  petitions,  after  the  granting  of  the  suffrage 
to  women.  In  the  first  few  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Initiative,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  measures  which  its  sponsors 
have  been  seeking  will  be  forced  upon  the  ballot.    The  nutn 
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desirable  of  these  are  soon  secured.  With  that  accomplished, 
and  with  the  novelty  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  worn 
off,  there  seems  a  clearly  marked  and  general  tendency  for 
these  legislative  devices  to  come  to  their  more  normal  vse,  aa 
implements  or  weapons  not  to  be  played  or  experimented  with, 
but  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  time  of  need. 

JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  INITIATIVE  AND 
REFERENDUM. 

Of  the  questions  relating  to  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
which  have  been  brought  into  court,  the  following  are  the  most 
important : 

1.  Do  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  abolish  or  interfere 
with  that  "republican  form  of  government"  which  is  guar- 
anteed to  every  State  in  this  Union  under  Section  4  of  Article 
rV  of  the  Federal  Constitution? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  m  Pacific  States 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Oregon  (1912),  223  U.  S.  118, 
held  that  the  question  as  to  when  the  government  of  a 
State  had  ceased  to  be  republican  in  form,  and  when  there 
was  call  for  the  enforcement  of  the  above  guaranty  were 
questions  "not  cognizable  by  the  judicial  power,  but  solely 
committed  by  the  Constitution  to  the  judgment  of  Congress." 
In  delivering  the  opinion,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  White  reaffirmed 
the  doctrine  of  the  "absolutely  controlling  case"  of  Luther 
V.  Borden,  quoting  from  that  decision:  "When  the  senators 
and  representatives  of  a  State  are  admitted  into  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Union,  the  authority  of  the  government  under 
which  they  are  appointed,  as  well  as  its  republican  character, 
are  recognized  by  the  proper  central  authority.  And  its  de- 
cision is  binding  on  every  other  department  of  the  government 
and  could  not  be  questioned  in  a  judicial  tribunal."  Congress 
has  virtually  decided  in  favor  of  the  Initiative  as  a  proper 
instrumentality  in  State  government  by  receiving  without 
protest  the  representatives  and  senators  as  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  from  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Maine  and 
other  States  having  the  Initiative  in  their  Constitutions,  and 
also  by  admitting  to  the  Union  Oklahoma  and  Arizona,  with 
Constitutions  which  contained  the  Initiative. 
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"The  initiative  and  referendum  amendment  does  not  abolish 
or  destroy  the  republican  form  of  government  or  substitute 
another  in  its  place.  The  people  have  simply  reserved  to  them- 
selves a  larger  share  of  legislative  power."  Kadderly  v.  Port- 
land (1903),  44  Ore.  118,  reaffirmed  in  State  v.  Pac.  States 
Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  (1909),  53  Ore.  162,  and  foUowed  in  Ex  parte 
Wagner  (1908),  21  Okla.  33.  See  Kiernan  v.  PorUand  (1910),  ' 
57  Ore.  454.  "It  seems  inconceivable  that  a  State,  merely 
because  it  may  evolve  a  system  by  which  its  citizens  become 
a  branch  of  its  legislative  department,  co-ordinate  with  their 
representatives  in  the  Legislature,  loses  caste  as  a  republic." 

Much  the  same  doctrine  has  been  held  in  the  following  cases, 
representing  four  different  States: 

State  ex  rel.  Schrader  b.  Polley  (1910),  26  So.  Dak.  5. 

Ex  parte  Wagner  (1908),  21  Okla.  33.  Thb  calls  attention 
to  President  Roosevelt's  proclamation  in  admitting  Oklahoma 
as  a  State:  "Whereas  it  appears  that  the  said  Constitution 
and  government  of  the  proposed  State  of  Oklahoma  are  repvb- 
luian  in  form,"  etc. 

State  ex  rel.  Linde  t.  Taylor  (1916),  33  N.  D.  76. 

In  Ex  partf  Famsworth  (1911),  61  Tex.  Crim.  Rep.  342,  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  were  declared  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  of  Texas,  but  their 
constitutionality  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas 
in  Southwestern  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  v.  City  of  Dallas  (1911), 
104  Tex.  114. 

2.  Who  decides  what  constitutes  an  "emergency?"  "The 
Legislature,  having  declared  that  an  act  is  an  emergency 
measure,  such  decision  is  final,  and  is  conclusive  upon  the 
courts."  State  ex  rel,  Lavin  et  al.  v.  Bacon  et  al.  (1901),  14  S.  D. 
394.  This  was  reversed  in  State  ex  rel.  Richards  n.  Whiaman 
(1915),  36  S.  D.  260,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  emergency 
clause  cannot  defeat  a  referendum  unless  an  actual  emergency, 
as  defined  by  the  Constitution,  exists. 

In  1916  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  held  that  the  decla- 
ration by  the  .General  Assembly  is  conclusive  and  the  courts 
cannot  review  the  question  so  as  to  allow  a  referendum  peti- 
tion.   Similar  decisions  have  been  given  in  the  courts  of  Oregon, 
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Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  North  Dakota.  Other  holdings  have 
been  noted  in.  Washington,  Michigan  and  California. 

3.  Who  judges  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  petitionT  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  The  State  ex  rel.  Gongwer  v.  Gravea 
(1914),  90  Ohio  St.  311,  held  that  the  6nal  authority  ia  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  following  articles  summarize  some  of  the  most  important 
decisions: 

"The  Initiative  and  Referendum  before  the  Supreme  Court,"  Bradttreel'e, 

February  24,  1912.     Vol.  40,  117. 
"The  Initiative  and  Referendum  a  Political  Question,"  Central  Lav) 

Journal,  March  1, 1912.    Vol.  74, 151. 
See  also  C.  A.  Beard:  Document  on  the  InUiaHve,  Referendum  and  RecaU, 

291-348. 


THE  INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  IN  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  have  proved  in  harmony 
with  the  general  scheme  of  the  "Commission  Form"  of  city 
and  town  government,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years  have 
been  widely  introduced,  the  country  over.' 

In  Massachusetts  their  use  was  authorized  in  charters  granted 
by  special  acts  to  the  following  cities: 


IMS 
1910 


GloucMter, 

HaveriuU, 


Lawrence, 


The  percentage  of  signatiu^s  required  on  petitions  to  invoke 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  is  figured  on  the  total  vote  for 
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candidates  for  the  position  of  mayor  or  of  Governor  at  the  last 
preceding  election.  Of  the  five  cities,  only  Lowell,  Lawrence 
and  Lynn  have  thus  far  invoked  this  procedure. 

In  1915  (chapter  267,  An  Act  to  simplify  the  revision  of  city 
charters)  the  General  Court  set  forth  four  standard  forms  of 
charter,  and  authorized  the  citizens  of  any  municipality  of  the 
prescribed  population,  with  the  exception  of  Boston,  to  choose 
for  themselves  the  one  of  the  four  which  they  wished  to  adopt, 
without  recourse  to  the  Legislature.  Common  to  all  four  of 
these  forms  of  charter  were  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Ini- 
tiative and  Referendum.  In  case  an  Initiative  petition  is 
signed  by  twenty  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters,  addressed 
to  the  city  council  or  to  the  school  committee,  it  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  body  to  which  it  is  addressed;  that  body  shall 
either  pass  the  said  measure  without  alteration  or  the  city 
council  shall  call  a  spedal  election,  at  which  that  measure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  voters,  and  no  measure  so  submitted  shall 
go  into  effect  unless  it  receives  the  aflSrmative  vote  of  at  least 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  registered  voters.  If  the 
Initiative  petition  is  proposed  by  a  petition  bearing  the  ugoa- 
tures  of  eight  per  cent  but  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
registered  voters,  and  if  the  measure  is  not  passed  without 
alteration  within  twenty  days  by  the  city  council  or  school 
committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  measure  must  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  at  the  next  regular  city  election. 

A  Referendum  may  be  invoked  on  any  measure  passed  by 
the  city  council  or  by  the  school  committee,  if  a  petition  calling 
therefor  is  filed  within  twenty  days  of  its  passage,  signed  by 
registered  voters,  equal  in  number  to  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
re^stered  voters  of  the  city.  The  city  council  or  school  com- 
mittee is  required  forthwith  to  reconsider  that  measure  and 
unless  it  is  wholly  annulled  or  repealed,  it  must  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  at  the  next  general  city  election  or  at  a  special 
election,  as  the  city  council  shall  determine,  and  the  measure 
thus  challenged  becomes  null  and  void  unless  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  voting  on  the  same  at  such  election  shall 
vote  in  favor  thereof. 

For  discussion  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  in  local 
government,  see  C.  A.  Beard,  Aynerican  City  Govemmmt:    A. 
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Survey  of  Newer  Tendencies,  The  Century  Company,  New 
York,  1912;  W.  B.  Munro,  The  Government  of  Avterican  CUies, 
The  Macmlllan  Company,  New  York,  1912,  especially  "Direct 
Legislation  and  the  Recall,"  321-357;  C.  F.  Taylor,  "Munici- 
pal Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  in  Practice,"  in  National 
Municipal  Review,  III,  693  (October,  1914). 

The  October,  1916,  issue  of  Eqmiy  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  topic:  "Municipal  Efficiency  under  Popular  Control," 
and  presents  a  survey  of  the  law  and  practice  as  to  the  Ini- 
tiative and  Referendum  in  the  cities  of  every  State  in  the 
Union. 
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Appendix    A. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  STATUTORY  PROYISIONS  REXAT- 
ING  TO  THE  STATE-WIDE  INITIATIVE  AND  REFER- 
ENDUM. 


CalUomiB,     , 

Colorado, 

Idaho, 

Maine. 

Miohisan, 

MlMOUri. 
Muaunppi,  . 
Montana, 
Nsbraaka,     . 


South  D&kota, 

Utah,   . 
WaahingtoD, 
Maty  land,     . 
MatMwhuMtU, 


Court.  (Amend.  1911),  art.  4, 

Met.  1. 
Conat.  (Amend.  1010),  art.  6, 

■ect.  1. 
CoDBt.  (Amend.  1912),  art.  3, 

not.  1. 
Conat.  (Amend.  1908),  art.  4, 

part  1,  eeeti.  1  and  lfl'22. 
Const.  1908,  art.  fi.  not.  3S. 

and  art.  17,  Nola.  3  and  3. 

Amend,  of  art.  5,  1913. 
Conat.  (Amend.  190S),  art.  4, 

«t.fi7. 
Const.  (Amend.  1914),  leot. 

33. 
CoMt.  (Amend.  1900),  art.  6, 

■ect.  1. 
Com!.  (Amend.  1912),  art.  8, 
•ott.  1-ld  and  10. 

Conit.  1912,  art.  4.  MOt.  1. 
Const.  (Amend.  1914),  art& 

II,  XV. 
Conat.  (Amend.  1912),  art.  2, 
«3ta.  1-la. 

St.  1907,  art.  G.  eeota.  1-4, 


Conat.  (Amend.  1002  and 
1906).  art.  4,  secta.  1  and 
U;  art.  17. 

Const.  (Amend.  1898),  art.  3, 


Conrt.  (Amend.  1900).  art.  0, 

■ecta.  1  and  22. 
Const.  (Amend.  1912),  art.  2, 

sect.  1. 
Conat.  (Amend.   1915),   art. 

XVI. 
Const.  (Amend.  1913),  Amend. 

XLII.  and  amendment  of 

19I& 


Aota  of  Ark.,  1909,  pp.  ]33»- 

1240. 
PnbUo  Acta,   1011,  pp.  SS2- 

S93. 
Statute*.  1911,  pp.  1655-1856. 

8e»in   lAwe,  1910.  pp.  11- 

14. 
Not  put  In  force  by  LeslaU- 

RckIvm,  1907,  oh.  131.  pp. 
1476-1481. 


I«w«,  1907,  oh.  62. 

Oenenl  Electton  I^wi,  art. 
XIX  (lam,  1913,  aMla. 
397-411.) 


Seanon  Lam,  1914,  p.  110. 
SeaaioQ   I^m,    1014-19.   pp. 

17,  29S,  443. 
Comp.  Lawa.  1009,  oh.  51,  m 

amended  by  ch.  06,  I^we, 

1910,  and  by  ch.  107,  Bam. 

Laws,  leiO-U. 
lAwa.  1907,  ch.  220. 
Laws,  1913,  oh.  350;  eh.  30. 
Uws.  1917,  oh.  170,  Mot.  2. 
Senon  Uws.    1809.  eh.  03 

and  94;  1913,  oh.  203. 
Comp.    Iaw«,    1908,    ToL    1, 

Pol.  Code,  sects.  21-28. 
Seaaion  Laws,  1917. 

Seaaion  Laws,  1910,  ah.  51. 
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TEXT    OF    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    STATUTORY    PRO- 
VISIONS  RELATING    TO   THE    INITIATIVE    AND 
REFERENDUM  FROM  TYPICAL  STATES. 


OREGON. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 
Article    IV, 

Legislative  Department. 
§  1.  Legislative  Authority  —  Style  of  Bill  —  Initiative  and  Referendum. 
The  legislative  authority  of  the  state  shall  be  vested  in  a  legislative 
assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  but  the 
people  reserve  to  themselves  power  to  propose  laws  and  amendments  to  the 
constitution  and  to  enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls,  independent  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  and  also  reserve  power  at  their  own  option  to  approve 
or  reject  at  the  polls  any  act  of  the  legislative  assembly.  The  first  power 
reserved  by  the  people  is  the  initiative,  and  not  more  than  eight  per  cent  of 
the  legal  voters  shall  be  required  to  propose  any  measure  by  such  petition, 
and  everj'  such  petition  shall  include  the  full  text  of  the  measure  so  pro- 
posed. Initiative  petitions  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  not 
less  than  four  months  before  the  election  at  which  they  are  to  be  voted 
upon.  The  second  power  is  the  referendum,  and  it  may  be  ordered  (ex- 
cept as  to  laws  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  health  or  safety),  either  by  the  petition  signed  by  five  per  cent  of 
the  legal  voters,  or  by  the  legislative  assembly,  as  other  bills  are  enacted. 
Referendum  petitions  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  not  more 
than  ninety  daj-s  after  the  final  adjournment  of  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  which  passed  the  bill  on  which  the  referendum  is  demanded. 
The  veto  power  of  the  governor  shall  not  extend  to  measures  referred  to 
the  people.  All  elections  on  measures  referred  to  the  people  of  the  state 
shall  be  had  at  the  biennial  regular  general  elections,  except  when  the 
legislative  assembly  shall  order  a  special  election.  Any  measure  referred 
to  the  people  shall  take  effect  and  become  the  law  when  it  is  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  thereon,  and  not  otherwise.  The  style  of 
all  bills  shall  be:  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  Oregon." 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  any  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  the  right  to  introduce  any  measure.  The  whole  number 
of  votes  cast  for  justice  of  the  supreme  court  at  the  regular  election  last 
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preceding  the  filing  of  any  petitioo  for  the  initiative  or  for  the  referendum 
shall  be  the  basis  on  which  the  number  of  legal  voters  necessary  to  sign 
such  petition  shall  be  counted.  Petitions  and  orders  for  the  initiative 
and  for  the  referendum  ehall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  in 
submitting  the  same  to  the  people  he,  and  all  other  officers,  shall  be 
guided  by  the  general  laws  and  the  act  submitting  this  amendment, 
until  legislation  shall  be  especially  provided  therefor. 

The  above  sectioa  ia  an  amendment  to  the  ont^nal  constitution,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  twentieth  leelBlative  assembly;  adopted  by  the  twenty-first  legislative  aa- 
•embly:  adopted  by  the  people,  by  vote  of  62,024  for,  to  5,668  aKainst  it,  June  2, 
1002. 

§  la.  InUiative  and  Referendum  on  Local,  Special,  and  Municipal  Law» 
and  Paris  of  Laws. 
The  referendum  may  be  demanded  by  the  people  against  one  or  more 
items,  sections,  or  parts  of  any  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  such  power  may  be  exercised  against  a  complete  act.  The 
filing  of  a  referendum  petition  against  one  or  more  items,  sections,  or 
part£  of  an  act  shall  not  delay  the  remainder  of  that  act  from  becoming 
operative.  The  initiative  and  referendum  powers  reserved  to  the  people 
by  this  constitution  are  hereby  further  reserved  to  the  legal  votere  of 
every  municipality  and  district,  aa  to  all  local,  special,  and  municipal 
legislation,  of  every  character,  in  or  for  their  respective  municipaJitiea 
and  districts.  The  manner  of  exercising  said  powers  shall  be  prescribed 
by  general  laws,  except  that  cities  and  towns  may  provide  for  the  manner 
of  exercising  the  initiative  and  referendum  powers  aa  to  their  municip^ 
legislation.  Not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  legal  voters  may  be  re- 
quired to  order  the  referendum  nor  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  to  propose 
any  measure,  by  the  initiative,  in  any  city  or  town. 

The  above  section  was  proposed  by  initiative  petitioa  filed  in  the  office  of  tha 
secretary  of  state  February  3,  1006,  and  adopted  by  vote  of  the  people,  47,678  for, 
and  10,735  against,  June  4,  1006.  It  went  into  effect  by  proclamation  of  the  gov- 
ernor, issued  June  25,  1906. 

Article   XVII. 

AMEXnMENTS. 

5  /.  Amendments  to  ConslUvlion,  How  Mode. 
Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  this  constitution  may  be  proposed 
in  either  branch  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  if  the  same  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two 
houses,  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  shall,  with  the  yeas 
and  nays  thereon,  be  entered  in  their  journals  and  referred  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  at  the  next 
regular  general  election,  except  when  the  legislative  assembly  shall  order 
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a  special  election  for  that  purpose.  It  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
on  any  such  amendment  shall  vote  in  favor  thereof,  it  shall  thereby  be- 
come a  part  of  this  constitution.  The  votes  for  and  against  such  amend- 
ment or  amendments,  severally,  whether  proposed  by  the  legislative 
assembly  or  by  initiative  petition,  shall  be  canvassed  by  the  secretary  of 
state  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  gov- 
ernor that  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  said  election  on  said  amend- 
ment  or  amendments,  severally,  are  cast  in  favor  thereof,  it  shall  be  his 
duty  forthwith  after  such  canvass,  by  his  proclamation,  to  declare  the 
said  amendment  or  amendments,  severally,  having  received  said  majority 
of  votes,  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  of  Oregon  as  part  of  the 
constitution  thereof,  and  the  same  shall  be  in  effect  as  a.  part  of  the  con- 
stitution from  the  date  of  such  proclamation.  When  two  or  more  amend- 
ments shall  be  submitted  in  the  manner  aforesaid  to  the  voters  of  this 
state,  at  the  same  election,  they  shall  be  so  submitted  that  each  amend- 
ment shall  be  voted  on  separately.  No  convention  shall  be  called  to 
amend  or  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or  to  propose  a  new 
constitution,  unless  the  law  providing  for  such  convention  shall  first  be 
approved  by  the  people  on  a  referendum  vote  at  a  regular  general  election. 
This  article  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  the  right  of  the  people  to 
amend  this  constitution  by  vote  upon  an  initiative  petition  therefor. 

The  above  section,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  origmal  Sections  1  uid  2,  was 
proposed  by  initiative  petition,  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  Februaiy 
3,  1906,  and  adopted  by  vote  of  tbe  people.  47.661  for,  utd  18,761  againgt,  June  4, 
1906.    It  went  into  effect  upon  proelamatioQ  of  the  Bovemor  June  26,  1906, 


STATUTORY  PROVISIONS. 

Direct  Legislation  Elections. 

§  S470.     Form  of  Petition  for  R^erendum. 

The  following  shall  be  substantially  the  form  of  petition  for  the  refe^ 

endum  to  the  people  on  any  act  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  tbe 

Eta,te  of  Oregon,  or  by  a  city  council: 


It  is  a  felony  for  any  one  to  siRn  any  initiative  or  referendum  petition  with  any 
other  name  than  hia  own,  or  to  knowingly  sign  hia  more  than  once  for  the  aam* 
measure,  or  to  sign  such  petition  when  he  is  not  a  legal  voter. 

PBTinOtl   FOR  RBySBENDDU 

To  the  Honorable  - 

Honorable 

city  oi ): 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  and  legal  voters  ol  the  state  of  Oreicon  {and  the 

district  of .  county  of ,  or  city  of ,  aa  the  case  may  be), 

respectfully  order  that  the  lenate  (or  house)  bill  No. ,  entitled  (title  of  act,  and 
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if  tbB  petitiOD  is  agaiiiBt  less  tluua  tbo  whole  act  then  let  forth  here  the  put  oi  p«rti 

on  which  the  referendum  ia  sought),  pasted  by  the Uai«lative  aaaemblr 

of  the  Btat«  of  Oregon,  at  the  reeular  (special)  aeamon  of  said  legiilatiTe  UMmbly, 

■ttallbereferred  to  the  people  of  the  Btate  (district  of ,  county  of  — — , 

ord^  of ,  oa  the  case  may  be),  for  their  approval  or  rejeotion,  atthen»- 

ular  (spedai)  eleotion  to  be  held  on  the day  of ,  A.  D.  19—,  and 

each  for  himself  says:  I  have  personally  siened  thia  petition;  I  am  a  legal  TOtor  of 

the  state  of  Oregon,  and  (district  of ,  county  of ,  dty  of — , 

»•  the  case  may  be) ;  my  residence  and  postoSice  are  correctly  written  after  my 

Name   ,    Residence   ,     Postoffice 

(It  in  B  city,  street  and  number) 
(Here  follow  twenty  numbered  tine«  for  aignaturea) 

§  S471.    Form  of  InUiatiee  Petiiian. 
The  following  shall  be  BubetantiaUy  the  form  of  petition  for  any  law, 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Or^on,  city  ordinance  or 
amendment  to  a  city  charter,  proposed  by  the  initiative: 


It  is  a  felony  lor  any  one  to  sign  any  initiative  or  referendum  petition  with  any 
other  name  than  bis  own,  or  to  knowingly  sign  his  name  more  than  once  tor  the 
same  measure,  or  to  sign  such  petition  when  be  is  not  a  legal  voter. 

Inttutive  Perm  on 
To  the  Honorable  - 
HoDOTBhle 

We,  the  undenigned  citiiens  and  legal  voters  of  the  stale  of  Oregon  (and  of  tha 

district  of .  county  of .  or  city  of .  as  the  oaae  may  be)  ■ 

respectfully  demand  that  the  following  propoeed  law  (or  amendment  to  the  oonatl- 
tution.  ordinance,  or  amendment  to  the  dty  charter,  as  the  case  may  be),  shall  b* 

submitted  to  the  legal  voters  of  the  state  of  Oregon  (district  of ,  county 

of ,  or  dty  of ,  as  the  case  may  be),  for  their  approval  or  r«J»> 

tion  at  the  regular  general  election,  or  (regular  or  special  dty  election),  to  be  held  on 
the day  of ,  A.  D.  19 — ,  and  each  for  himself  says:  I  have  per- 
sonally signed  this  petition;  I  am  a  legal  voter  of  the  state  of  Oregon  (and  of  the  dis- 
trict of .  county  of ,  dty  of ,  as  the  case  may  be)j  my 

reaidenee  and  postoffice  are  correctly  written  after  my  name. 

Name ,    Reaidenee ,    Postoffice 

(If  in  a  dty,  street  and  number) 
(Here  follow  twenty  numbered  lines  for  signaturea) 

S  S473.  Further  of  Petiliont  —  Ft'Itn^  and  Procedure  Thereon  —  Mootum 
Excepted. 
Before  or  at  the  time  of  beginning  to  circulate  any  petition  for  the 
referendum  to  the  people  on  any  act  pasecd  by  the  legislative  asBembly 
of  the  state  of  Oregon,  or  for  any  law,  amendment  to  the  constitution  o( 
the  Btate  of  Oregon,  city  ordinance  or  amendment  to  a  city  charter,  pn^ 
posed  by  the  initiative,  the  poreon  or  pcreons  or  organization  or  organinp 
tions  imder  whose  authority  the  measure  is  to  be  referred  or  initiatod 
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shall  send  or  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  state,  or  city  clerk,  recorder  or 
auditor,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  copy  of  such  petition  duly  sigaed  which 
shall  be  filed  by  said  officer  in  his  office,  who  shall  immediately  examine 
the  same  and  specify  the  form  and  kind  and  size  of  paper  on  which  such 
petition  shall  be  printed  for  circulation  for  signatures. 

To  every  sheet  of  petitioners'  signatures  shall  be  attached  a  full  and 
correct  copy  of  the  measure  so  proposed  by  initiative  petition;  but  such 
petition  may  be  filed  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  numbered  sections  for 
convenience  in  handling.  Each  sheet  of  petitioners'  signatures  upon 
referendum  petitions  shall  be  attached  to  a  full  and  correct  copy  of  the 
measure  on  which  referendum  is  demanded  and  may  be  filed  in  numbered 
sections  in  like  manner  as  initiative  petitions.  Not  more  than  twenty 
signatures  on  one  sheet  shall  be  counted.  When  any  such  initiative  or 
referendum  petition  shall  be  offered  for  filing  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
detach  the  sheets  containing  the  signatures  and  affidavits  and  cause  them 
ail  to  be  attached  to  one  or  more  printed  copies  of  the  measure  so  pro- 
posed by  initiative  or  referendum  petitions;  provided,  all  petitions  for 
the  initiative  and  for  the  referendum  and  sheets  for  signatures  shall  be 
printed  on  a  good  quality  of  bond  or  ledger  paper  on  pages  eight  and  a 
half  inches  in  width  by  thirteen  inches  in  length,  with  a  margin  of  one 
and  three-fourths  inches  at  the  top  for  binding;  if  the  aforesaid  sheete 
shall  be  too  bulky  for  convenient  binding  in  one  volume,  they  may  be 
bound  in  two  or  more  volumes,  those  in  each  volume  to  be  attached  to  a 
single  printed  copy  of  such  measure.  If  any  such  measure  shall,  at  the 
ensuing  election,  be  approved  by  the  people,  then  the  copies  thereof  so 
preserved,  with  the  sheets  and  signatures  and  affidavits,  and  a  certified 
copy  of  the  governor's  proclamation  declaring  the  same  to  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  people,  shall  be  bound  together  in  such  form  that  they  may 
be  conveniently  identified  and  preserved.  The  secretary  of  state  shall 
cause  every  such  measure  so  approved  by  the  people  to  be  printed  with 
the  general  laws  enacted  by  the  next  ensuing  session  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  with  the  date  of  the  governor's  proclamation  declaring  the 
same  to  have  been  approved  by  the  people.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to 
the  general  laws  governing  the  method  of  determining  whether  stock  of 
any  kind  shall  be  permitted  to  run  at  large  in  any  county  or  portion 
thereof,  nor  to  the  provisions  of  the  local  option  liquor  laws  providing 
methods  of  determining  whether  the  sale  of  intoxicating  hquors  shall  be 
prohibited  in  any  county,  city,  precinct,  ward  or  district.  [L,  1913, 
Chap.  359,  p.  743.] 

§  5475.     Verification  of  PelUion. 

Each  and  every  sheet  of  every  such  petition  containing  signatures  shall 

be  verified  on  the  face  thereof  in  substantially  the  following  form  by  the 

person  who  circulated  said  sheet  of  said  petition,  by  his  or  her  affidavit 

thereon,  and  as  a  part  thereof: 
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I, ,  being  first  duly  sworn,  aay;    Tb»t  every  penon  who  nined  thi* 

diMt  of  th«  foregoing  petition  sgned  hig  or  her  nune  thereto  in  my  prsMDoe;  I 
b«lieve  thftt  each  hu  stated  his  or  her  name,  poatoffiee  addieaa  and  reaidenae  ow 
recUy.  ftod  that  each  stgner  ia  a  legal  voter  of  the  state  of  Oregon  and  cous^ 

«f . 

(Signature  and  poatoSee  addree*  of  affiant.) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this ddy  of ,  A.  D.  19 — . 

<8ignatute  and  title  of  officer  before  whom  oath  is  made  and  his  postofBoe 
Mldieas.) 

In  addition  to  said  affidavit  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  in  whiclt 
any  such  petition  shall  be  signed  shall  compare  the  statures  of  the 
electors  signing  the  same  with  the  signatures  of  the  r^iatration  cards, 
books  and  blanks  on  file  in  his  office,  shall  carefully  examine  said  petitioo 
and  shall  attach  to  the  sheets  of  said  petition  containing  such  signatureB, 
his  certificate  to  the  secretary  of  state,  substantially  as  follows: 


To  the  Honorable ,  secretary  of  state  of  the  etats  of  Oregon; 

I,  county  cleric  of  the  county  of ,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  oompatMl 

the  signaturas  on  (number  of  sheets)  of  the  referendum  (initiative)  petition  attaobad 
hereto,  with  the  signatures  of  said  electors  u  they  appear  on  the  ragiitntioa 
carda,  books  and  blanlu  in  my  office,  and  from  such  information  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  1  believe  that  the  stgnatures  of  (name*  of  aignen)  numbering  (num- 
ber of  genuitie  signatures)  are  geauine.    As  to  the  remainder  of  the  aignatuns 

thereon,  I  believe  they  are  not  genuine,  except  that  the  following  names  ( ) 

do  not  appear  on  the  regiBtration  cards,  books  and  blanks  in  my  office. 

(Signed)  (Ck>unty  Cleric) 

(Seal  of  office)  (Deputy^ 

Every  such  certificate  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  stated 
therein  and  of  the  qualifications  of  the  electors  whose  signatures  are  thus 
certified  to  be  genuine,  and  the  secretary  of  state  shall  consider  and  count 
only  such  signatures  on  such  petitions  as  shall  be  so  certified  by  said 
county  clerk  to  be  genuine;  provided,  that  the  secretary  of  state  ahall 
consider  snd  count  such  of  the  remaining  signatures  as  shall  be  proved  to 
be  genuine  signatures  of  legal  voters.  To  establish  such  facte,  the  official 
certificate  of  a  notary  pubhc  of  the  county  in  which  the  signer  remdes 
shall  be  required  as  to  the  facts  for  each  of  such  last-named  signaturea. 


I,  ^  a  duly  qualified  and  acting  notary  public  in  and  for  the  abi>T** 

named  county  and  state,  do  hereby  certify:  That  I  am  personally  aoquainted 
with  each  of  the  following  named  electors  whose  signatures  are  affixed  to  the  an> 
neied  petition  and  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  they  are  legal  voten  of  tlw 
stale  of  Oregon  and  of  the  county  written  after  their  several  names  in  the  «"""«M 
petition.  &nd  that  their  residence  and  postoffice  address  is  correctly  stated  therein, 
to  wit:  (Xames  of  such  electors.) 

In  testimony   whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  offidal  sol  thil 

day  of  — — ■ — ,  19—. 

(Notary  Public  for  OrtfonJ 
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The  county  clerk  shall  not  retain  in  his  possession  any  such  petition 
or  any  part  thereof  for  a.  longer  period  than  two  days  for  the  first  200 
eignatKires  thereon,  and  one  additional  day  for  each  200  additional  signa^ 
tures  or  fraction  thereof,  on  the  sheets  presented  to  him,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  time  he  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  person  from  whom  he 
received  it,  with  his  certificate  attached  thereto  as  above  provided.  The 
forms  herein  given  are  not  mandatory  and  if  substantially  followed  in  any 
petition,  it  shall  be  sufficient,  disregarding  clerical  and  merely  technical 
errors.  [L.  1913,  Chap.  359,  p.  744;  L.  1917,  Chap.  176,  Sec.  1,  pp. 
228-230.] 

g  3474-  Mandamus  to  Compel  Filing  —  Jurisdiction  aTid  Procedure. 
If  the  secretary  of  state  shall  refuse  to  accept  and  file  any  petition  for 
the  initiative  or  for  the  referendum  any  citizen  may  apply,  within  ten 
days  after  such  refusal,  to  the  circuit  court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  com- 
pel him  to  do  SO.  If  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  court  that  such  petition  is 
legally  sufficient,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  then  file  it,  with  a  certified 
copy  of  the  judgment  attached  thereto,  as  of  the  date  on  which  it  waa 
originally  offered  for  filing  in  his  office.  On  a  showing  that  any  petition 
filed  is  not  legally  sufficient,  the  court  may  enjoin  the  secretary  of  state 
and  all  other  officers  from  certifying  or  printing  on  the  official  ballot  for 
the  ensuing  election  the  ballot  title  and  numbers  of  such  measure.  All 
such  suits  shall  be  advanced  on  the  court  docket  and  heard  and  decided 
by  the  court  as  quickly  as  possible.  Either  party  may  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  within  ten  days  after  a  decision  is  rendered.  The  circuit 
court  of  Marion  county  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  measures 
to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  state  at  large;  in  cases  of  local  and 
special  measures,  the  circuit  court  of  the  county,  or  of  one  of  the  counties 
in  which  such  measures  are  to  be  voted  upon,  shall  have  jurisdiction;  in 
cases  of  municipal  legislation  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  the 
city  concerned  is  situated  shall  have  jurisdiction. 

5  5^75.  Altomey  General  to  Frame  Ballot  TOle  —  Appeal. 
When  a  copy  of  the  petition  for  any  measure  to  be  referred  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  or  of  any  county  or  district  composed  of  one  or  more 
counties,  either  by  the  initiative  or  the  referendum,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  as  provided  in  Section  3472,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws  as 
amended  by  Chapter  359,  Genera!  Laws  of  Oregon  of  1913,  or  when  the 
submission  to  the  people  of  any  proposed  constitutional  amendment  or 
measure  shall  be  ordered  by  the  legislative  assembly,  the  secretary  of  state 
shall  forthwith  transmit  two  copies  thereof  to  the  attorney  general  of  the 
state.  Within  ten  days  after  receiving  said  copies  the  attorney  general 
shaU  provide  a  ballot  title  therefor  and  return  it  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
together  with  the  ballot  title  (for  said  measure)  so  prepared  by  him.  A 
copy  of  the  ballot  title  as  prepared  by  the  attorney  general  shall  be.fur^ 
nished  by  the  secretary  of  state  with  his  approved  form  of  any  initiative 
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or  referendum  petition,  as  provided  in  Section  3472,  Lord's  Oregon  Laws, 
as  amended,  to  the  person  or  persons  or  organization  or  organizationa 
under  whose  authority  the  measure  is  initiated  or  referred.  Said  ballot 
title  shall  be  used  and  printed  on  the  covers  of  the  petition  when  in  circu- 
lation, the  short  title  shall  be  print-ed  in  tj'pe  not  lesa  than  twenty  points 
on  the  covers  of  all  such  petitions  circulated  for  signatures.  The  ballot 
title  shall  contain:  (1)  The  name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons, 
organization  or  organizations  under  whose  authority  the  measure  is  to 
be  initiated  or  referred,  (2)  A  distinctive  short  title  not  exceeding  ten 
words  by  which  the  measure  is  commonly  referred  to  or  spoken  of  and 
which  shall  bo  printed  in  the  foot  mai^n  of  each  signature  sheet  of  the 
petition.  (3)  A  genera!  title  which  may  bo  distinct  from  the  legislative 
title  of  the  measure,  expressing  in  not  more  than  one  hundred  words  the 
purpose  of  the  measure.  The  ballot  title  shall  be  printed  with  the  num- 
bers of  the  measure  on  the  ofhcial  ballot.  In  making  such  ballot  title  the 
attorney  general  shall  to  the  best  of  his  ability  give  a  tru6  and  impartial 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  measure  and  in  such  language  that  the 
ballot  title  shall  not  be  intentionally  an  argument  or  likely  to  create  preju- 
dice either  for  or  against  the  measure.  Any  person  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  ballot  title  or  the  short  title  provided  by  the  attorney  general  for 
any  measure,  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  as  provided 
by  Section  3474  by  petition,  praying  for  a  different  title  and  setting  forth 
the  reason  why  the  title  prepared  by  the  attorney  general  is  insufficient  or 
unfair.  No  appeal  shall  be  alh)wcd  from  the  decision  of  the  attorney 
general  on  a  ballot  title  unless  the  same  is  taken  within  twenty  daj's  after 
said  ballot  title  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  A  copy  of 
every  such  ballot  title  shall  be  served  by  the  secretary  of  state  or  clerk  of 
the  court,  upon  the  person  offering  or  filing  such  initiative  or  referendum 
petition,  or  appeal.  The  service  of  such  decision  may  be  by  mail  or  tele- 
graph, and  shaU  be  made  forthwith  when  it  is  received  from  the  attorney 
general  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Said  circuit  court  shall  thereupon 
examine  said  measure,  hear  arguments,  and  in  its  decision  thereon  certify 
to  the  secretary  of  state  a  ballot  title  and  a  short  title  for  the  measure  in 
accord  with  the  intent  of  this  section.  The  decision  of  the  circuit  court 
shall  be  final.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  print  on  the  official  ballot  the 
titles  thus  certified  to  him.  [L.  1913,  Chap.  36,  p.  67;  L.  1917,  Chap. 
176,Sec.  2,  pp.  230,  231.] 

§  34W.  Destgnatioti  and  Numbenng  of  Measures. 
The  secretarj'  of  state,  at  the  time  he  furnishes  to  the  county  clerks 
of  the  several  counties  certified  copies  of  the  names  of  the  candidates  for 
state  and  district  offices,  shaU  furnish  to  each  of  said  county  clerks  his 
certified  copy  of  the  ballot  titles  and  numbers  of  the  several  measures  to  be 
voted  upon  at  the  ensuing  general  election,  and  he  shall  use  for  each 
measure  the  ballot  title  designated  in  the  manner  herein  provided.  Such 
ballot  title  shall  not  resemble,  so  far  as  to  probably  create  confusion,  any 
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such  title  previously  filed  for  any  measure  to  be  Bubraitted  at  that  elec- 
tion ;  he  shall  number  such  measures  and  such  ballot  titles  shall  be  printed 
on  the  official  ballot  in  the  order  in  which  the  atts  referred  by  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  and  petitions  by  the  people  shall  be  filed  in  his  office.  The 
affinnative  of  the  first  measure  shall  be  numbered  300  and  the  negative 
301  in  numerals,  and  the  succeeding  measures  shall  be  numbered  con- 
secutively 302,  303,  304,  305,  and  so  on,  at  each  election.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  several  county  clerks  to  print  said  ballot  titles  and  numbers 
upon  the  official  ballot  in  the  order  presented  to  them  by  the  secretary  of 
state  and  the  relative  position  required  by  law.  Measures  referred  by  the 
legislative  assembly  shall  be  designated  by  the  heading  "Referred  to  the 
People  by  the  Legislative  Assembly;"  measures  referred  by  petition  shall 
be  designated  "Referendum  Ordered  by  Petition  of  the  People;"  meas- 
ures proposed  by  initiative  petition  shall  be  designated  and  distinguished 
on  the  ballot  by  the  heading  "Proposed  by  Tnitiative  Petition."  [L.  1913, 
Chap.  359,  p.  745.] 

5  Sltll.    Af  onner  o/  Voii-nq  —  Aesu/t,  how  Determined. 
The  manner  of  voting  upon  measures  submitted  to  the  people  shall  be 

the  same  as  is  now  or  may  be  required  and  provided  by  law;  no  measure 
shall  be  adopted  unless  it  shall  receive  an  affirmative  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  respective  votes  cast  on  such  measure  and  entitled  to  be  counted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  70,000  ballots 
to  be  properly  marked  on  any  measure,  it  shall  not  be  adopted  unless  it 
shall  receive  more  than  35,000  affirmative  votes.  If  two  or  more  con- 
flicting laws  shall  be  approved  by  the  people  at  the  same  election,  the  law 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  affirmative  vol«8  shall  be  paramount  in 
all  particulars  as  to  which  there  is  a  conflict,  even  though  such  law  may 
not  have  received  the  greatest  majority  of  affirmative  votes.  If  two  or 
more  conflicting  amendments  to  the  constitution  shall  be  approved  by  the 
people  at  the  same  election,  the  amendment  which  receives  the  greatest 
number  of  affirmative  votes  shall  be  paramount  in  all  particulars  as  to 
which  there  is  conflict,  even  though  such  amendment  may  not  have  re- 
ceived the  greatest  majority  of  affirmative  votes. 

§  S478.  Measures  and  Arguments  to  Be  Printed  and  Distributed. 
Not  later  than  the  ninetieth  day  before  any  regular  general  election, 
nor  later  than  thirty  days  before  any  special  election,  at  which  any  pro- 
posed law,  part  of  an  act  or  amendment  to  the  constitution  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  cause  to  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  a  true  copy  of  the  title  and  text  of  each  measure  to  be  sub- 
mitted, with  the  number  and  form  in  which  the  bafiot  title  thereof  will  be 
printed  on  the  official  baUot.  The  person,  committee  or  duly  organized 
officers  of  any  organization  filing  any  petition  for  the  initiative,  but  no 
other  person  or  organization,  shall  have  the  right  to  file  with  the  secretary 
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of  state  for  printing  and  distribution  any  argument  advocating  such  oieas- 
ure;  said  ai^uroent  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  the  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teenth day  before  the  regular  election  at  which  the  measure  is  to  be  voted 
upon.  Any  peiBon,  committee  or  organization  may  file  with  the  secretary 
of  state,  for  printing  and  distribution,  any  arguments  they  may  desire, 
opposing  any  measure,  not  later  than  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  day  im- 
mediately preceding  such  election.  Arguments  advocating  or  opposing 
any  measure  referred  to  the  people  by  the  legislative  assembly,  or  by  ref- 
erendum petition,  at  a  regular  general  election,  shall  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules  as  to  time,  but  may  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  by  any 
person,  committee  or  organization;  in  the  case  of  measures  submitted  at 
a  special  election,  aU  ai^umeots  in  support  of  such  measure  at  least  sixty 
days  before  such  election.  But  in  every  case  the  person  or  persons  ofle^ 
ing  such  arguments  for  printing  and  distribution  shall  pay  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  sufficient  money  to  pay  all  the  expenses  for  paper  and  print- 
ing to  supply  one  copy  with  every  copy  of  the  measure  to  be  printed  by  the 
state;  and  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  persons  offering  the  same  of  the 
amount  of  money  necessary.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  cause  one  copy 
of  each  of  said  arguments  to  be  bound  in  the  pamphlet  copy  of  the  mea^ 
ures  to  be  submitted  as  herein  provided,  and  all  such  measures  and  argu- 
ments to  be  submitted  at  one  election  shall  be  bound  together  in  a  aii^;le 
pamphlet.  All  the  printing  shall  be  done  by  the  state,  and  the  pages  of 
said  pamphlet  shall  be  numbered  consecutively  from  one  to  the  end.  The 
pages  of  said  pamphlet  shall  be  six  by  nine  inches  in  sise,  and  the  printed 
matter  therein  shall  be  set  in  six-point  Roman-faced  solid  type  on  not  to 
exceed  seven  point  body,  in  two  colunina  of  thirteen  ems  in  width  each  to 
the  page,  with  six-point  dividing  rule  and  with  appropriate  heads,  and 
printed  on  a  good  quality  of  book  paper  twenty-five  by  thirty-eight  inches, 
weighing  not  more  than  fifty  pounds  to  the  ream.  The  title  page  of  evety 
measure  bound  in  said  pamphlet  shall  show  its  ballot  title  and  ballot  num- 
ber. The  title  page  of  each  argument  shall  show  the  measure  or  measures 
it  favors  or  opposes  and  by  what  persons  or  organisation  it  is  issued. 
When  such  arguments  are  printed  he  shall  pay  the  state  printer  therefw 
from  the  money  deposited  with  him  and  refund  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the 
parties  nho  paid  it  to  him.  The  cost  of  printing,  binding  and  distributing 
the  mcaHurea  proposed  and  of  binding  and  distributing  the  argumente, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  state  ^  a  part  of  the  state  printing,  it  being  intended 
that  only  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing  the  arguments  shall  be  paid  by 
the  parties  presenting  the  same,  and  they  shall  not  be  charged  any  higher 
rate  fur  such  work  than  is  paid  by  the  state  for  similar  work  and  paper. 
Nut  later  than  the  fifty-fifth  day  before  the  regular  general  election  at 
which  such  measures  are  to  be  voted  upon  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
transmit  by  mail,  with  postage  fully  prepaid,  to  every  voter  in  the  state, 
whose  address  he  may  have,  one  copy  of  such  pamphlet;  provided,  that 
if  the  secretary  shall,  at  or  about  the  same  time  be  mailing  any  other 
pamphlet  to  evcrj'  voter,  he  may,  if  practicable,  bind  the  matter  herein 
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provided  for  in  the  firet  part  of  said  pamphlet,  Dumbering  the  pages  of 
the  entire  pamphlet  consecutively  from  one  to  the  end,  or  he  may  enclose 
the  pamphlets  under  one  cover.  In  caae  of  a  special  election  he  shall 
mail  said  pamphlet  to  every  voter  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  said 
special  election.    [L.  1913,  Chap.  359,  p.  745.] 

5  SJflO.    Counting  and  Canvass  —  Proclamation  of  Resuit. 
The  votes  on  measures  and  questions  shaU  be  counted,  canvassed  and 

returned  by  the  regular  boards  of  judges,  clerks  and  officers,  as  votes  for 
candidates  are  counted,  canvassed  and  returned,  and  the  abstract  made  by 
the  several  county  clerks  of  votes  on  measures  shall  be  returned  to  the 
secretary  of  state  on  separate  abstract  sheets,  in  the  manner  provided  by 
Section  3419,  for  abstracts  of  votes  for  state  and  county  officers.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  to 
proceed  within  thirty  da3'S  after  the  election,  and  sooner  if  the  returns  be 
all  received,  to  canvass  the  votes  given  for  each  measure,  and  the  governor 
shall  forthwith  issue  his  proclamation,  giving  the  whole  number  of  votes 
cast  in  the  state  for  and  against  each  measure  and  question,  and  declaring 
such  measures  as  are  approved  by  majority  of  those  voting  thereon  to  be 
in  full  force  and  effect  as  the  law  of  the  state  of  Oregon  from  the  date  of 
said  proclamation;  provided,  that  if  two  or  more  measures  shall  be  ap- 
proved at  said  election  which  are  known  to  conflict  with  each  other  or  to 
contain  conflicting  provisions  he  shaU  also  proclaim  which  is  paramount 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  3477. 

S  S4S0.  Procedure  in  Cities  and  Towns. 
In  all  cities  and  towns  which  have  not  or  may  not  provide  by  ordinance 
or  charter  for  the  manner  of  exercising  the  initiative  and  referendum 
powers  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  people  thereof,  as  to  their  munic- 
ipal legislation,  the  duties  required  of  the  secretary  of  state  by  this  act, 
as  to  state  legislation,  shall  be  performed  as  to  such  municipal  legislation 
by  the  city  auditor,  clerk  or  recorder,  as  the  case  may  be;  the  duties 
required  by  the  governor  shaU  be  performed  by  the  mayor  as  to  such 
municipal  legislation,  and  the  duties  required  by  this  act  of  the  attorney 
general  shall  be  performed  by  the  city  attorney  as  to  such  municipal  legis- 
lation. The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  in  every  city  and  town  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  operation  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in 
its  municipal  legislation  on  which  such  city  or  town  has  not  made  or  does 
not  make  conflicting  provisions.  The  printing  and  binding  of  measures 
and  arguments  in  municipal  legislation  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  city  in 
like  manner  as  payment  is  provided  for  by  the  state  as  to  state  legisla- 
tion by  Section  3478,  and  said  printing  shaU  be  done  in  the  same  manner 
that  other  municipal  printing  is  done;  distribution  of  said  pamphlets 
shall  be  made  to  every  voter  in  the  city,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  city  clerk, 
auditor  or  recorder,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  by  mail  or  carrier,  not  less 
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than  eight  days  before  the  election  at  which  the  measures  are  to  be  voted 
upon.  Argnments  supporting  municipal  measures  ehall  be  &led  with  the 
city  clerk,  auditor  or  recorder,  not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  eleo- 
tion  at  which  they  are  to  be  voted  upon;  opposing  ai^jumenta  shall  be 
filed  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  said  election.  It  is  intended  to 
make  the  procedure  in  municipal  legislation  as  neariy  as  practicable  the 
same  as  the  initiative  and  referendum  procedure  for  measures  relating  to 
the  people  of  the  state  at  large. 

S  S4Si-    Signalvrea  Required  on  R^erendwn  —  When  City  Regiatration  to 
Take  Effect. 

Referendum  petitions  against  any  ordinance,  franchise  or  resolution 
passed  by  a  city  council  shall  be  signed  by  not  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
voters  of  said  city,  and  said  signatures  shall  be  verified  in  the  manner 
herein  provided;  the  petition  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  clerk,  auditor, 
or  recorder,  as  the  case  may  be,  within  thirty  days  after  the  panage  of 
such  ordinance,  resolutions  or  franchise.  No  city  ordinance,  resolution, 
or  franchise  shall  take  effect  and  become  operative  until  thirty  days  after 
its  passage  by  the  council  and  approved  by  the  mayor,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  passed  over  his  veto,  and  in  that  case  it  shall  not  take  eSeot  and 
become  operative  until  thirty  days  after  such  final  passage,  except  meaa- 
uree  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  peace,  health  w 
safety  of  the  city;  and  no  such  emergency  measure  shall  become  imme- 
diately operative  unless  it  shall  state  in  a  separate  section  the  reasons  why 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  become  immediately  operative,  and  shall  be 
approved  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  monbers 
elected  to  the  city  council,  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  also  approved  by 
the  maj'or. 

S  S4SS.    Initiative  Measwee  in  dtiee. 

If  any  ordinance,  charter  or  amendment  to  the  charter  to  any  taty 
shall  be  proposed  by  initiative  petition,  said  petition  shall  be  filed  with 
the  city  clerk,  auditor  or  recorder,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  he  shall  trans- 
mit  it  to  the  next  session  of  the  city  council.  The  council  shall  either 
ordain  or  reject  the  same,  as  proposed,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  and 
if  the  council  shall  reject  said  proposed  ordinance  or  amendment,  or  shall 
take  no  action  thereon,  then  the  city  elcrk,  auditor  or  recorder,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  submit  the  same  to  the  voters  of  the  city  or  town  at  the 
next  ensuing  election  held  therein  not  less  than  ninety  days  after  the  same 
was  first  presented  to  the  city  council.  The  council  may  ordain  said 
ordinance  or  amendment  and  refer  it  to  the  people,  or  it  may  ordain  sudh 
ordinance  without  referring  it  to  the  people,  and  in  that  case  it  shall  be 
subject  to  referendum  petition  in  like  manner  as  other  ordinances;  if  the 
council  shall  reject  said  ordinance  or  amendment,  or  take  no  action  thereon, 
it  may  ordain  a  competing  ordinance  or  amendment,  which  shall  be  buIh 
mittcd  by  the  city  clerk,  auditor  or  recorder,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
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people  of  eaid  city  or  town,  at  the  same  election  at  which  said  initiative 
proposal  is  submitted.  Such  competing  ordinance  or  amendment,  if  any, 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  council  and  ordained  within  thirty  days  allowed 
for  its  action  on  the  measure  proposed  by  initiative  petition.  The  mayor 
shall  not  have  power  to  veto  either  of  such  measures.  If  conflicting  ordi- 
nances or  charter  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  same 
election,  and  two  or  more  of  such  conflicting  measures  shall  be  approved 
by  the  people,  then  the  measure  which  shall  have  received  the  greatest 
number  of  afSrmative  votes  shall  be  paramount  in  all  particulars  as  to 
which  there  is  a  conflict,  even  though  such  measure  may  not  have  received 
the  greatest  majority.  Amendments  to  any  city  charter  may  be  proposed 
and  submitt«d  to  the  people  by  the  city  council,  with  or  without  an  initia- 
tive petition,  but  the  same  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  cleric  for  submission 
not  less  than  sixty  days  before  the  election  at  which  they  are  to  be  voted 
upon,  and  no  amendment  of  a  city  charter  shall  be  effective  until  it  ia 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  thereon  by  the  people  of  the  city 
or  town  to  which  it  applies.  The  city  council  may  by  ordinance  order 
special  elections  to  vote  on  municipal  measures. 


§  S48S.  Qualifications  of  Signers  of  PetUiom  —  Penalties. 
Every  person  who  is  a  qualified  elector  of  the  state  of  Oregon  may 
sign  a  petition  for  the  referendum  or  for  the  initiative  for  any  measure 
which  he  is  Jegally  entitled  to  vote  upon.  Any  person  signing  any  name 
other  than  his  own  Uy  any  petition,  or  knowingly  signing  tiis  name  more 
than  once  for  the  same  measure  at  one  election,  or  who  is  not  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  same  a  legal  voter  of  tliis  state,  or  any  officer  or  person 
wilfully  violating  any  provision  of  this  statute,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500.00,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, in  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  which  such  conviction 
shall  be  had. 


5  S^4-  Referendum  on  Laws  Affecting  Coanly  or  Diatricl. 
That  any  law  enact«d  by  the  legislative  assembly,  relating  only  to  any 
county  or  district  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  other  than  municipal  corporations, 
may  be  referred  to  the  people  of  such  county  or  district  for  their  approval 
or  rejection  in  the  same  manner  as  now  or  hereafter  provided  by  law  for 
the  reference  of  general  laws  to  the  people  of  the  entire  state,  excepting 
that  when  any  law  relates  only  to  one  county  the  county  clerk  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  secretary  of  state,  the  district  attorney  for  the  attorney 
general,  and  the  coimty  judge  for  the  governor.  When  any  law  affects 
any  district  consisting  of  more  than  one  county,  it  shall  be  referred  in 
the  manner  provided  for  the  reference  of  acts  affecting  the  entire  state, 
except  that  the  petition  therefor  shall  be  signed  only  by  the  voters  of 
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Buch  district,  and  in  both  counties  and  dietricta  the  percentage  shall  be 
computed  on  the  vote  at  the  preceding  election  in  such  county  or  district 
for  supreme  judge. 

S  S^5.     Secrdary  of  Slate  to  Be  Notified  and  ResvU  Certified  to  Him. 

When  any  petition  for  the  referendum  is  filed  vith  any  county  clerk, 
he  shall  notify  the  secretary  of  state,  by  registered  letter,  of  that  fact, 
and  when  the  election  thereon  has  been  held,  and  the  vote  thereon  can- 
vassed, he  shall  certify  the  result  to  the  secretary  of  state  in  like  manner. 

CAUTORHU. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 
[Article  IV,  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution,  u  amended  October  10,  ISll.) 

The  legislative  power  of  this  state  shall  be  vested  in  a  senate  and 
assembly  which  shall  be  designated  "The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California,"  but  the  people  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  propose 
laws  and  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  to  adopt  or  reject  the  same, 
at  the  polls  independent  of  the  legislature,  and  also  reserve  the  power,  at 
their  own  option,  to  so  adopt  or  reject  any  act,  or  section  or  part  of  any 
act,  passed  by  the  legislature.  The  enacting  clause  of  every  law  shall  be 
"The  people  of  the  State  of  CaliforDia  do  enact  as  follows:". 

The  hist  power  reserved  to  the  people  shall  be  known  as  the  initiative. 
Upon  the  presentation  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  a  petition  certified  as 
herein  provided  to  have  been  signed  by  qualified  electors,  equal  in  number 
to  eight  per  cent  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  for  governor  at 
the  last  preceding  general  election,  at  which  a  governor  was  elected,  pro- 
posing a  law  or  amendment  to  the  conetitutiou,  set  forth  in  full  in  said 
petition,  the  secretary-  of  state  Bhall  submit  the  said  proposed  law  or 
amendment  to  the  constitution  to  the  electors  at  the  next  succeeding 
general  election  occurring  subsequent  to  ninety  da\'s  after  the  presenta- 
tion aforesaid  of  said  petition,  or  at  any  special  election  called  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  his  discretion  prior  to  such  general  election.  All  such  initiative 
petitions  shall  have  printed  across  the  top  thereof  in  twelve  point  black- 
face tv'pe  the  following:  "Initiative  measure  to  be  submitted  directly  to 
the  electors." 

Upon  the  presentation  to  the  secretary  of  state,  at  any  time  not  len 
than  ten  days  before  the  commencement  of  any  regular  session  of  tbfl 
legislature,  of  a  petition  certified  as  herein  provided  to  have  been  signed 
by  qualified  electors  of  the  state  equal  in  Dumber  to  five  per  cent  of  aD 
the  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  for  governor  at  the  last  preceding  genend 
election,  at  which  a  governor  was  elected,  proposing  a  law  set  forth  In  fuU 
in  said  petition,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the 
legislature  as  soon  as  it  convenes  and  organizes.  The  law  proposed  1^ 
such  petition  shall  be  either  enacted  or  rejected  without  change  or  ai 
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ment  by  the  legislature,  within  forty  days  from  the  time  it  is  received  by 
the  legislature.  If  any  law  proposed  by  GUch  petition  Ehall  be  enacted 
by  the  legislature  it  ehall  be  subject  to  referendum,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
If  any  law  so  petitioned  for  be  rejected,  or  if  do  action  is  taken  upon  it 
by  the  legislature,  within  said  forty  days,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  sub- 
mit it  to  the  people  for  approval  or  rejection  at  the  next  ensuing  general 
election.  The  legisMure  may  reject  any  measure  so  proposed  by  initla* 
tive  petition  and  propose  a  different  one  on  the  same  subject  by  a  yea 
and  nay  vote  upon  separate  roil  call,  and  in  such  event  both  measures 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  electors  for  approval 
or  rejection  at  the  nejct  ensuing  general  election  or  at  a  prior  special  elec- 
tion called  by  the  governor,  in  his  discretion,  for  such  purpose.  All  said 
initiative  petitions  last  above  described  shall  have  printed  in  twelve  point 
black-face  type  the  following:  "Initiative  measure  to  be  presented  to 
the  legislature," 

The  second  power  reserved  to  the  people  shall  be  known  as  the  refer- 
endum. No  act  passed  by  the  legislature  shall  go  into  effect  until  ninety 
rial's  after  the  final  adjoununent  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  which 
passed  such  act,  except  acts  calling  elections,  acts  providing  for  tax  levies 
or  appropriations  for  the  usual  current  expenses  of  the  state,  and  urgency 
measures  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
health  or  safety,  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  membera  elected 
to  each  house.  Whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  .immediate 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health  or  safety  that  a  law  shall  go  into 
immediate  effect,  a  statement  of  the  facts  constituting  such  necesuty 
shall  be  set  forth  in  one  section  of  the  act,  which  section  shall  be  passed 
only  upon  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  upon  a  separate  roll  call  thereon;  provided, 
however,  that  no  measure  creating  or  abolishing  any  otBce  or  changing 
the  salary,  term  or  duties  of  any  officer,  or  granting  any  franchise  or 
special  privilege,  or  creating  any  vested  right  or  interest,  shall  be  construed 
to  be  an  urgency  measure.  Any  law  so  passed  by  the  legislature  and  de- 
clared to  be  an  urgency  measure  shall  go  into  immediate  effect. 

Upon  the  presentation  to  the  secretary  of  state  within  ninety  days 
after  the  &nal  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of  a  petition  certified  aa 
herein  provided  to  have  been  signed  by  qualified  electors  equal  in  number 
to  five  per  cent  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  for  governor  at  the 
last  preceding  general  election  at  which  a  governor  was  elected,  asking 
that  any  act  or  section  or  part  of  any  act  of  the  legislature  be  submitted 
to  the  electors  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
submit  to  the  electors  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  such  act,  or  section 
or  part  of  such  act  at  the  next  succeeding  general  election  occurring  at 
any  time  subsequent  to  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  said  petition  or  at 
any  special  election  which  may  be  called  by  the  governor,  in  his  discretion, 
prior  to  such  regular  election,  and  no  such  act  or  section  or  part  of  such 
act  shall  go  into  effect  until  and  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  electors  voting  thereon;   but  if  a  referendum  petition  is  filed 
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against  any  section  or  part  of  any  act  the  remainder  of  such  act  shall  not 
be  delayed  from  going  into  effect. 

Any  act,  law  or  amendment  to  the  constitution  submitted  to  the  people 
by  either  initiative  or  referendum  petition  and  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  thereon,  at  any  election,  shall  take  effect  five  days  after 
the  date  of  the  official  declaration  of  the  vote  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
No  act,  law  or  amendment  to  the  constitution,  initiated  or  adopted  by 
the  people,  shall  be  subject  to  the  veto  power  of  the  governor,  and  no  act, 
law  or  amendment  to  the  constitution,  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  polls 
under  the  initiative  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  amended  o[  repealed 
except  by  a  vote  of  the  electors,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  said  initiative 
measure;  but  acta  aqd  laws  adopted  by  the  people  under  the  referendum 
provisions  of  this  section  may  be  amended  by  the  legislature  at  any  subse- 
quent session  thereof.  If  any  provision  or  provisions  of  two  or  more 
measures,  approved  by  the  electors  at  the  same  election,  conflict,  the  pro- 
vision or  provisions  of  the  measure  receiving  the  highest  affirmative  vote 
shall  prevail.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  aU  measures  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  electors,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  printed, 
and  together  with  arguments  for  and  against  each  such  measure  by  the 
proponents  and  opponents  thereof,  shaU  be  mailed  to  each  elector  in  tho 
same  manner  as  now  provided  by  law  as  to  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion, proposed  by  the  legislature;  and  the  persons  to  prepare  and  present 
such  arguments  shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  be  selected  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  senate. 

If  for  any  reason  any  initiative  or  referendum  measure,  proposed  by 
petition  as  herein  provided,  be  not  submitted  at  the  election  specified  in 
this  section,  such  failure  shall  not  prevent  its  submission  at  a  sucoeediag 
general  election,  and  no  law  or  amendment  to  the  constitution,  proposed 
by  the  legislature,  shall  be  submitted  at  any  election  unless  at  the  same 
election  there  shall  be  submitted  all  measures  proposed  by  petition  of  the 
electors,  if  any  be  so  proposed,  as  herein  provided. 

Any  initiative  or  referendum  petition  may  be  presented  in  sections,  bat 
each  section  shall  contain  a  full  and  correct  copy  of  the  title  and  test  of 
the  proposed  measure.  Each  signer  shall  add  to  his  signature  his  place 
of  residence,  giving  the  street  and  number  if  such  exist.  His  election 
precinct  shall  also  appear  on  the  paper  after  his  name.  The  number  of 
signatures  attached  to  each  section  shall  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  peraon 
soliciting  signatures  to  the  same.  Any  qualified  elector  of  the  state  shall 
be  competent  to  solicit  said  signatures  within  the  county  or  city  and 
county  of  which  he  is  an  elector.  Each  section  of  the  petition  shall  bear 
the  name  of  the  county  or  city  and  county  in  which  it  is  cireulated,  and 
only  qualified  electors  of  such  county  or  city  and  county  shall  be  compe- 
tent to  sign  such  section.  Each  section  shall  have  attached  thereto  the 
affidavit  of  the  peiGon  soUciting  signatures  to  the  same,  stating  hie  own 
qualifications  and  that  all  the  signatures  to  the  attached  section  were 
made  in  his  presence  and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  each 
signature  to  the  section  is  the  genuine  signature  of  the  person  whose  name 
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it  pUTportB  to  be,  and  no  other  affidavit  thereto  ehftU  be  required.  The 
affidavit  of  any  person  soliciting  signaturee  hereunder  shall  be  verified 
free  of  charge  by  uiy  officer  authorized  to  adminiater  oaths.  Such  peti- 
tioDB  so  verified  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  signatures  thereon 
are  genuine  and  that  the  persons  s^ning  the  same  or^  qualified  electors. 
Uuleee  and  until  it  be  otherwise  proven  upon  official  inveetigation,  it  shall 
be  presumed  that  the  petition  presented  contains  the  signaturee  of  the 
requisite  number  of  qualified  electors. 

Each  section  of  the  petition  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  or  registrar  of 
voters  of  the  county  or  city  and  county  in  which  it  was  circulated,  but  all 
said  sections  circulated  in  any  county  or  city  and  county  shall  be  filed  at 
the  same  time.  Within  twenty  days  after  the  filing  of  such  petition  in 
his  office  the  said  clerk,  or  registrar  of  voters,  shall  determine  from  the 
t  records  of  registration  what  number  of  qualffied  electors  have  dgned  the 
same,  and  if  necessary  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  allow  said  clerk  or 
registrar  additional  aesistante  for  the  purpose  of  examining  such  petition 
and  provide  for  their  compensation.  The  said  clerk  or  registrar,  upon  the 
completion  of  such  examination,  shall  forthwith  attach  to  said  petition, 
except  the  signaturee  thereto  appended,  his  certificate,  properly  dated, 
showing  the  result  of  said  examination  and  shall  forthwith  transmit  said 
petition,  together  with  his  said  certificate,  to  the  secretary  of  state  and 
also  file  a  copy  of  said  certificate  in  hia  office.  Within  forty  days  from  the 
transmission  of  the  said  petition  and  certificate  by  the  clerk  or  registrar  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  a  supplemental  petition  identical  with  the  original 
as  to  the  body  of  the  petition  but  containing  supplemental  names,  may  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  or  registrar  of  voters,  as  aforesaid.  The  clerk  or  regis- 
trar of  voters  shall  within  ten  days  after  the  filing  of  such  supplemental 
petition  make  like  examination  thereof,  as  of  the  original  petition,  and 
upon  the  completion  of  such  examination  shall  forthwith  attach  to  said 
petition  his  certfficate,  properly  dated,  showing  the  result  of  said  examina- 
tion, and  shall  forthwith  transmit  a  copy  of  said  supplemental  petition, 
except  the  signatures  thereto  appended,  together  with  his  certificate,  to 
the  secretary  of  state. 

When  the  secretary  of  state  shall  have  received  from  one  or  more  county 
clerks  or  registrars  of  voters  a  petition  certified  as  herein  provided  to  have 
been  signed  by  the  requisite  number  of  qualified  electors,  he  shall  forth- 
with transmit  to  the  county  clerk  or  registrar  of  voters  of  every  county 
or  city  and  county  in  the  state  his  certificate  showing  such  fact.  A  peti- 
tion shaU  be  deemed  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  upon  the  date 
of  the  receipt  by  him  of  a  certificate  or  certificates  showing  said  petition 
to  be  signed  by  the  requisite  number  of  electors  of  the  state.  Any  county 
clerk  or  registrar  of  voters  shall,  upon  receipt  of  such  copy,  file  the  same 
for  record  in  his  office.  The  duties  herein  imposed  upon  the  clerk  or  regis- 
trar  of  voters  shall  be  performed  by  such  registrar  of  voters  in  all  cases 
where  the  office  of  registrar  of  voters  exists. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  powers  of  the  peopie  are  hereby  further 
reserved  to  the  electors  of  each  county,  city  and  county,  city  and  town 
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of  the  state,  to  be  exercised  uoder  such  procedure  as  may  be  provided  by 
law.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  legislative  body  of  any  such 
county,  city  and  county,  city  or  town  may  provide  for  the  manner  of  exer- 
cising  the  initiative  and  referendum  powers  herein  reserved  to  such  coun- 
ties, cities  and  counties,  cities  and  towns,  but  shall  not  require  more  than 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  electors  thereof  to  propose  any  initiative  measure 
nor  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  electors  thereof  to  order  the  referendum. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  or  limiting 
the  present  or  future  powers  of  cities  or  cities  and  counties  having  charters 
adopted  under  the  provisions  of  section  eight  of  article  eleven  of  this  con- 
stitution. In  the  submission  to  the  electors  of  any  measure  under  this 
section,  all  officers  shall  be  guided  by  the  general  laws  of  this  state,  except 
as  is  herein  otherwise  provided.  This  section  is  self-executing,  but  le^- 
lation  may  be  enacted  to  facilitate  its  operation,  but  in  no  way  limiting  or 
restricting  either  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  the  powers  herein  re- 
served. 

STATUTORY  PROVISIONS. 

AtTOBNBT-GeNEBAL  to  prepare  TiTI,B  and  SdKOIABT  fob  iNITIATira 

Meascrxb. 
[PoliticBl  Code,  Soctioo  1107a,  adopted  1915— Chapter  42.  Statutsa  of  1915.] 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proponents  of  any  initiative  measure  relating 
to  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  prior  to  circutatiDg 
any  petition  fo^  signatures  thereon,  to  submit  a  draft  of  said  petition  to 
the  attorney  general  with  a  request  that  he  prepare  a  title,  and  summary 
of  the  chief  purposes  and  points  of  said  proposed  measure.  Such  title 
and  summary  shall  forthwith  be  prepared  in  the  manner  provided  for  the 
preparation  of  ballot  titles  in  paragraph  three  of  section  one  thousatkd 
one  hundred  nmcty-eeven  of  the  Pohtical  Code.  Said  title  and  summary 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  words  in  all. 

Heading  on  Each  Page  of  PETmoN. 
[Politiral  Code,  Section  11976,  adopted  1916— Chspt«T  42,  Statutes  of  1015.] 
The  proponents  of  any  proposed  initiative  measure  shall  place  upon 
each  section  of  the  petition  in  relation  thereto  above  the  text  of  the  meas- 
ure the  title  and  summary  referred  to  in  section  one  thousand  one  hundrad 
ninety-seven  a  of  the  Political  Code  not  exceeding  one  hundred  words  in 
all.  Across  the  top  of  each  page  of  any  petition  asking  that  any  act  or 
section,  or  part  of  any  act  of  the  legislature  be  submitted  to  the  electors 
for  their  approval  or  rejection,  there  shall  be  printed  in  twelve-point  black- 
face tj-pe  the  following: 

"Referendtan  agaitul  An  Ad  ■patted  by  the  Legialattm." 

Across  the  top  of  each  page  after  the  &rst  page  of  every  initiative, 

referendum  or  recall  iMtition  or  section  thereof  which  may  be  prepued 
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and  circulated  in  accordance  with  law  there  shall  be  printed  in  eighteen- 
point  gothic  type  a  short  title,  in  not  to  exceed  twenty  words,  showing  the 
nature  of  the  petition  and  the  subject  to  wlu<^  it  relates. 

No  officer  chargeable  by  law  with  receiving  or  filing  in  his  office  any 
initiative,  referendum  or  recall  petition  shall  receive  or  file  any  such  peti- 
tion which  does  not  confonn  with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This 
section  shall  apply  only  to  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  measures 
affecting  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  state,  or  state  officers. 

Co-operation  in  Pkbparation  of  iNrnATivB  Measures  bt  Chief  of 
Lboislatite  Counbel  BuB£AU. 
[Chapter  41,  Statutes  of  1916.) 
...  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  legislative  counsel 
bureau,  whenever  in  his  judgment  there  is  reasonable  probability  that  an 
initiative  measure  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia under  the  laws  of  the  state  relating  to  the  submission  of  measuree 
by  initiative,  to  co-operate  with  the  proponents  of  said  measure  in  the 
preparation  of  said  law  when  requested  in  writing  so  to  do  by  twenty-five 
or  more  electors  proposing  such  a  measure. 

Who  qualified  to  sign  Petition. 
[Political  Code,  Section  1083a,  as  amended  by  Chapter  138,  Statutes  of  1015.] 
Wherever,  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  this  state,  any  initiative,  ref- 
erendum, recall  or  nominating  petition  or  paper,  or  any  petition  or  paper, 
is  required  to  be  signed  by  qualified  electors,  only  an  elector  who  is  a 
registered  qualified  elector  at  the  time  he  signs  such  petition  or  paper 
shall  be  entitled  to  sign  the  same,  and  no  elector  shall  be  entitled  to  sign 
any  such  petition  or  paper  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  January  of  an  even- 
numbered  year  unless  he  shall,  on  or  since  said  first  day  of  January,  have 
made  an  affidavit  of  registration  as  required  by  law.  Such  signer  shall 
at  the  time  of  so  signing  such  petition  or  paper  affix  thereto  the  date  of 
such  signing.  Wherever,  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  this  state,  the 
county  clerk  or  registrar  of  voters  is  required  to  determine  from  the  records 
of  registration  what  number  of  qualified  electors  have  signed  such  petition 
or  paper,  he  shall  determine  that  fact  with  respect  to  the  purported  signa- 
ture of  any  person  from  the  affidavit  of  registration,  and  records  relating 
thereto,  current  and  in  effect  at  the  date  of  such  signing  of  such  petition 
or  paper. 

Penalty  fok  aiGNDia  FicTirioua  Name  ob  Nijua  op  Anotbbb. 
(Penal  Code.  SecUon  472a,  adopted  191G— Chapter  43.  Ststutw  of  lOlfi.) 

Every  person  who  subscribes  to  any  initiative,  referendum  or  recall 
petition  or  to  any  nominating  petition  a  fictitious  name,  or  who  sub- 
scribes thereto  the  name  of  another,  is  guilty  of  a  felony  and  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  not  lees  than  one  nor  more  than 
fourteen  years. 
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PEHAI/IT  rOB  MlBBIPHESENTATION  AB  TO  PeTITIONB,  FOB  UnLAWFITL 
CraCITLATIOH  AND  FlLINO  THEBEOF,  FOB  SlONINO  SDCH  PBTITION 
UOBE  THAN  ONCE,  ETC. 

[Penal  Coda,  Section  646,  adopted  1915 — Chapter  40,  Statutes  of  1016.) 

1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  circulating,  as  principal  or  agent, 
or  having  charge  or  control  of  the  circulation  of,  or  obtaining  signatures 
to,  any  petition  authorized  or  provided  for  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
the  State  of  California  regulating  the  initiative,  referendum  or  recall  to 
misrepresent  or  make  any  false  statement  concerning  the  contents,  pur* 
port  or  effect  of  any  such  petition  to  any  person  who  signs,  or  who  desires 
to  sign,  or  who  is  requested  to  sign,  or  who  makes  inquiries  with  reference 
to  any  such  petition,  or  to  whom  any  such  petition  is  presented  for  his  or 
her  signature. 

2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  wilfully  or  knowingly  circu' 
late,  publish  or  exhibit  any  false  statement  or  misrepresentation  concern- 
ing the  contents,  purport  or  effect  of  any  petition  mentioned  in  this  section 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  s^nature  to  any  such  petition  or  for  the 
purpose  of  pereuading  any  person  to  sign  any  such  petition. 

3.  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person  to  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  or 
other  officer  provided  by  law  to  receive  such  filing,  any  petition  mentioned 
in  this  section  to  which  is  attached,  appended  or  subscribed  any  stature 
which  the  person  so  filing  such  petition  knows  to  be  false  or  fraudulent  or 
not  the  genuine  signature  of  the  person  purporting  to  sign  such  petition 
or  whose  name  is  attached,  appended  or  subscribed  thereto. 

4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  cir- 
culated, any  petition  mentioned  in  this  section,  knowing  the  same  to  con- 
tain false,  forged  or  fictitious  names. 

5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  make  any  false  affidavit  con- 
cerning any  petition  mentioned  in  this  section  or  the  signatures  appended 
thereto. 

6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  public  official  or  employee  knowingly 
to  make  any  false  return,  certification  or  affidavit,  concerning  any  peti- 
tion mentioned  in  this  section,  or  the  signatures  appended  thereto. 

7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  knowingly  sign  his  own  name 
more  than  once  to  any  petition  mentioned  in  this  act,  or  to  sign  his  name 
to  any  such  petition  knowing  himself  at  the  time  of  such  signing  not  to  be 
qualified  to  sign  the  same. 

8.  Any  person,  either  as  principal  or  agent,  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison, 
or  in  a  county  jail,  not  exceedmg  two  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  both. 
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PuNrmo  OP  Pauphlbto. 
tPaUtical  Code,  Section  1195a,  m  aniended  by  Chapter  640,  Statutes  of  lOlS.) 
The  secretary  of  state  shall  cause  to  be  printed  at  the  state  printiog 
office  one  and  one-fifth  times  as  many  pamphlets  as  there  are  registered 
voters  in  the  state.  Such  pamphlets  shall  contain  a  complete  copy  of  all 
constitutional  amendments,  propositions  and  measures  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  electors  of  the  state  by  the  leglBlature,  or  by  initiative  or  refer- 
eodimi  petition,  a  copy  of  the  corresponding  constitutional  or  statutory 
provisions  aa  then  in  force,  if  any,  and  a  copy  of  the  statements  provided 
for  in  section  one  thousand  one  hundred  ninety-five  in  this  code  and  in 
section  one,  article  four  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  California. 
The  parts  of  the  proposed  amendments  differing  from  the  existing  provi- 
sions shall  therein  be  distinguished  in  print,  so  as  to  facilitate  comparison. 
All  questions,  propositions,  measures  and  constitutional  amendments 
which  are  to  be  submitled  to  a  vote  of  the  electore  shall  be  printed  in 
said  pamphlets,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  order,  manner  and  form  in 
which  the  same  shall  be  deeignated  upon  the  ballot  and  shall  be  desig- 
nated thereon  by  the  respective  ballot  titles  or  designations  which  may 
be  provided  therefor.  Said  ballot  titles  shall  be  numbered  consecutively 
and  printed  on  the  pamphlets  herein  referred  to  immediately  prior  to  the 
particular  question,  proposition,  measure  or  constitutional  amendment 
therein  referred  to.  There  shall  also  be  printed  on  said  pamphlets  the 
copy  of  said  ballot  title  or  deaignatbn  as  the  same  will  appear  on  the 
ballots  when  voted  on  in  the  order  and  with  the  proper  number  which 
ballot  title  or  designation  shall  be  the  method  by  which  said  queetions, 
propositions  and  constitutional  amendments  shall  be  designated  on  the 
ballots. 

DlBTBIBUTION  OP  PAMPHLETS. 
[Political  Coda,  Section  1195&,  adopted  in  1915— Chapter  540,  Statutes  of  1S16.] 
The  secretary  of  state  shall  duly,  and  not  less  than  thirty  days  before 
the  election  next  ensuant  at  which  such  amendments,  propositions,  meas- 
ures or  questions  are  to  be  voted  on,  certify  such  pamphlet  and  the  matters 
contained  therein  and  furnish  each  county  clerk  in  the  state  with  one 
and  one-fifth  times  as  many  copies  of  such  pamphlets  as  there  are  regis- 
tered voters  in  his  county.  The  clerk  of  each  county  shall  not  more  than 
twenty-five  days,  nor  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  said  election,  cause 
to  be  mailed  to  each  voter  a  copy  of  such  pamphlet  and  no  other  publica- 
tion of  such  amendments,  propositions,  measures,  questions  or  state- 
ments shall  be  necessary  or  authorized.  Three  copies  of  such  pamphlets, 
to  be  supplied  by  the  secretary  of  state,  shall  be  kept  at  every  polling  place, 
while  an  election  is  in  progress,  so  that  they  may  be  freely  consulted  by 
the  electors. 
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Pbxservation  of  PlTinONS. 

[Political  Code,  8e«ttoo  1194,  adopted  1915— Chapter  152.  Stetutea  of  1915.] 

The  secretary  of  state  shall  preserve  for  a  period  of  four  yeare  in  his  ' 

office  all  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  petitions  filed  therein  under  the 

provisions  of  law  and  shall  thereafter  destroy  the  same  unless  they  have 

been  introduced  in  evidence  in  some  action  or  proceeding  then  pending. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Article    IV. 

LsaisLATrvx  Depabtuzht. 

I.    Initialive  and  Referendum. 

Sec.  1.    (1)    The  legislative  authority  of  the  state  shall  be  vested  in 

a  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  but 

the  people  reserve  the  power  to  propose  laws  and  amendments  to  the 

Constitution  and  to  enact  or  reject  such  laws  and  amendments  at  tba 

polls,  independently  of  the  Legislature;   and  they  also  reserve,  for  use 

at  their  own  option,  the  power  to  approve  or  reject  at  the  polls  any  Act, 

or  item,  section,  or  part  of  any  Act,  of  the  Legislature. 

(2)  The  first  of  these  reserved  powers  is  the  Initiative.  Under  this 
power  ten  per  centum  of  the  qualified  electors  shall  have  the  right  to 
propose  any  measure,  and  fifteen  per  centum  shall  have  the  right  to  pro- 
pose any  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

(3)  The  second  of  these  reserved  powers  is  the  Referendum.  Under 
this  power  the  Legislature,  or  five  per  centum  of  the  qualified  electon, 
may  order  the  submission  to  the  people  at  the  polls  of  any  measure,  or 
item,  section,  or  part  of  any  measure,  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  except 
laws  immediately  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  pubhc  peace, 
health,  or  safety,  or  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  departments 
of  the  State  Government  and  State  institutions,  .  .  . 

STATUTORY  PROVISIONS. 
Rkvisu)  Statdtcs,  1913. 
Title   XXII. 
CoArrta  I.  —  Inttuttti  aud  B.nrtux.trDJSU. 
(Chapter  12,  Iawi  1913,  Third  Special  Senon.) 
3323.    The  following  shaU  be  substantially  the  fonn  of  petition  for 
referring  to  the  people  under  the  use  of  the  referendum  by  petition  any 
measure  or  item,  section,  or  part  of  any  measure  enact«d  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  Arizona,  or  by  the  legislative  body  of  any  incoiponted 
city,  town  or  county. 
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It  ia  a  felony  for  tttf  ona  to  tiga  soy  initiative  or  refenndum  petition  with  any 
luune  other  than  hij  oini,  or  knowiDgly  to  aisa  bis  name  more  than  once  [or  the 
•ame  measure,  or  knowingly  to  aign  suoh  petition  when  he  ia  not  a  qualified  elector. 

FmnnoN  roa  Refebbnduu. 

To  the  Hononble ,  Seoretaty  of  State  for  the  state  of  Arizona 

(or  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  city  olerk,  or  corresponding  officer,  in 
the  case  of  petitions  for  or  on  local  county,  city,  or  town  measures) : 

We,  the  underaisned  dtiiens  and  qualified  electors  o(  the  state  of  Ariiona, 

respectfully  order  that  the  senate  (or  house)  bill  No or  other  local  county. 

city,  or  town  measure,  entitled  (title  of  act  or  ordinance,  and  if  the  petition  is  against 
leas  than  the  whole  act  or  ordinance  then  set  forth  here  the  item,  tectioD,  or  part,  of 

any  measure  on  which  the  referendum  ia  used),  pasaed  by  the session 

of  said  leEfsUture  of  the  State  of  Arisona,  at  the  Keneral  (or  special,  as  the  case  may 
be)  session  o(  said  legislature  (or  by  county,  city  or  town  lesiBlBtive  body)  shall  be 
referred  to  a  voteof  the  qualified  electors  of  the  state  (county,  city  or  town)  for  their 
approval  or  rejection  at  the  next  resular  general  election  (or  city  or  town  election) 
and  eaoh  for  himself  says:  I  have  personally  signed  this  petition;  I  have  not  signed 
any  other  petition  for  the  same  measure;  I  am  a  qualified  elector  for  the  state  of 

Aritona,  county  of  (or  city  and  county  of,  as  the  case  may  be,) 

and  my  place  of  residence  (including  street  and  number,  if  such  exist,)  is  correctly 
written  after  my  name. 

1.    Name ;     Residence ; 

Post  Office ;  Date 

(If  in  a  city,  street  and  number.) 

(Here  follow  twenty  numbered  lines  for  signatures.) 

3324.  The  following  shall  be  eubstantially  the  foim  of  petition  for 
any  law  or  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Arizona,  or 
county  legislative  meaaure  or  city  ordinance  or  amendment  to  a  city 
charter  proposed  by  the  initiative  to  be  submitted  directly  to  the  electors: 

Initiative  Mhasuke  to  bi:  submitted  directlt  to  the  Electors. 
(In  twelve  point  black  face  type.) 

Wj^BNINO. 

It  is  a  felony  for  any  one  to  sign  an  initiative  or  referendum  petition  with  any 
name  other  than  bis  own,  or  knowingly  to  sign  his  name  more  than  once  for  the 
same  measure,  or  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  or  knowingly  to  sign  such 
petition  when  he  is  not  a  qualified  elector. 

lumATrvii  pBirnoji. 

To  the  Honorable ,  Secretary  of  State  (or  tb* 

state  of  Ariiona  (or  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  city  oterk,  or  corre- 
sponding officer,  in  the  case  of  petitiona  for  or  on  local  oounty,  eity,  or  town  meas- 

We,  the  undersigned  oitiiens  and  qualified  electors  of  the  state  of  Ariiona,  re* 
qpectfully  demand  that  the  following  proposed  law  (or  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  other  initiative  meamire.  as  the  case  may  be)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  state  of  Ariiona  (county,  city,  or  town  of ) 

for  their  approval  or  rejsctioa  at  the  next  regular  genemi  election  (or  county,  dty. 
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or  town  «IectioD).  and  each  (oi  himtelf  layn:  I  have  peraoneily  ngned  this  petition; 
I  have  not  mgnBd  &ny  other  petition  for  the  aame  meoiure;  I  am  a  qualified  elector 
at  the  state  of  Ariiona,  oouQty  of  (or  dty,  town  oi  oounty  of,  ae  tbe  caae  tatty  be) 

;  and  my  place  of  residence  (including  street  and  number, 

if  they  exist)  is  correctly  written  after  my  name. 

1.     Name ':     Resideaoe ; 

Poet  Office :     Date 

(If  in  a  city,  street  and  number.) 

(Here  follow  twenty  numbered  lines  for  signaturM.) 

3325.  Every  such  sheet  for  petitioners'  signatures  shall  be  attached 
to  a  full  and  correct  copy  of  the  title  and  text  of  the  measure,  or  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  so  proposed  by  the  initiative  petiticra; 
but  such  petition  may  be  filed  with  the  aecretar>-  of  state  in  numbered 
sections  for  coaveoience  in  handling,  and  referendum  petitions  shall  be 
attached  to  a  full  and  correct  copy  of  the  title  and  text  of  the  measure  on 
which  the  referendum  is  used  and  may  be  filed  in  numbered  sections  in 
like  manner.  Not  more  than  twenty  signatures  on  one  sheet  shall  be 
counted.  When  any  such  initiative  or  referendum  petition  shall  be 
offered  for  filing,  the  secretary  of  state,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor 
and  the  person  offering  the  same  for  filing,  shall  detach  the  sheets  contain- 
ing the  signatures  and  affidavits  and  cause  them  all  to  be  attached  to  one 
or  more  printed  copies  of  the  measure  so  proposed  by  the  initiative,  or 
item,  section,  measure  or  part  of  any  measure  on  which  a  referendum 
petition  ia  filed;  provided,  that  all  petitions  for  the  initiative  and  for  the 
referendum  and  sheets  for  signatures  shall  be  printed  on  pages  seven 
inches  in  width  by  ten  inches  in  length,  with  a  margin  of  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches  at  the  top  for  binding;  if  the  aforesaid  sheets  shall  be  too 
bulky  for  convenient  binding  in  one  volume,  they  may  be  bound  in  two 
or  more  volumes,  those  in  each  volume  to  be  attached  t«  a  single  printed 
copy  of  such  measure,  or  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution;  the 
detached  copies  of  such  measure,  or  proposed  constitutional  amendment, 
shaU  be  delivered  to  the  person  offering  the  same  for  filing.  If  any  such 
measure  or  proposed  constitutional  amendment  shall,  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion, be  approved  by  the  people,  then  the  copies  thereof  so  preserved,  with 
the  sheets  and  signatures  and  affidavits,  and  a  certified  copy  of  the  gov- 
ernor's proclamation  declaring  the  same  to  have  been  approved  by  the 
people,  shall  be  bound  t<^ther  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  conven- 
iently identified  and  preserved.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  cause  every 
measure  or  constitutional  amendment  submitted  under  the  powers  of  the 
initiative,  so  approved  by  the  people,  to  be  printed  with  the  general  laws 
enacted  by  the  next  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature,  with  the  date  of  the 
governor's  proclamation  declaring  the  same  to  have  been  approved  by  the 
people. 

3326.  Each  and  every  sheet  of  every  petition  containing  signatures 
shall  be  verified  on  the  back  thereof,  in  substantially  the  following  form, 
by  the  person  who  circulated  said  sheet  of  said  petition,  by  his  or  her 
affidavit  thereon  as  a  part  thereof: 
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StaU  of  Aritona,        \ 
County  o( J 

I,    ,   being   fint  duly   iwom 

My:  (here  sball  be  lecibly  written  or  typewritten  the  names  of  the  siKnerB  of  the 
sheet)  ngned  this  aheet  of  the  foregoing  petition,  in  my  presence,  and  each  of  them, 
■tgned  hii  name  thereto  in  my  presence;  I  believe  that  each  lias  stated  his  name. 
post  office  address,  and  residence  corrsctly,  and  that  each  sisner  is  a  qualified  elec- 
tor of  the  state  ol  Atuona  and  county  of (or  of  the  dty  of 

as  the  case  may  be). 

(Signature  and  post  office  address  of  affiant-) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  tne  this day 

of 19 

(Signature  and  title  of  officer  before  whom  oath  is  made,  and  his  post^ffice  address.) 

The  forms  herein  given  are  not  mandatory,  and  if  substantially  followed 
in  any  petition  it  shall  be  sufficient,  disregarding  clerical  and  merely 
technical  errors. 

3327.  If  the  secretary  of  state  shall  refuse  to  accept  and  file  aay  peti- 
tion for  the  initiative  if  presented  not  less  than  four  calendar  manths 
preceding  the  date  of  the  election  at  which  the  measures  or  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  so  proposed  are  to  be  voted  upon,  or  for  the  rrfer- 
endum  if  filed  not  more  than  ninety  days  after  the  final  adjournment  of 
the  session  of  the  legislature  which  shall  have  passed  the  measure  to 
which  the  referendum  is  applied,  any  citizen  may  apply,  within  ten  days 
after  such  refusal,  to  the  superior  court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel 
him  to  do  so.  If  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  court  that  such  petition  is 
legally  sufficient,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  then  file  it,  with  a  certified 
copy  of  the  judgment  attached  thereto,  as  of  the  date  on  which  it  waa 
originally  offered  for  filing  in  his  office.  On  a  showing  that  any  petition 
filed  is  not  legally  sufficient,  the  court  may  enjoin  the  secretary  of  state 
and  all  other  officers  from  certifying  or  printing  on  the  official  ballot  for 
the  ensuing  election  the  ballot  title  and  number  of  the  measure  or  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  constitution  set  forth  in  such  petition.  All 
such  suits  shall  be  advanced  on  the  court  docket  and  heard  and  decided 
by  the  court  as  quickly  as  possible.  Either  party  may  appeal  to  the  su- 
preme court  within  ten  days  after  the  decision  is  rendered.  The  superior 
court  of  Maricopa  county  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  measures 
or  proposed  constitutional  amendments  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of 
the  state  at  large;  in  cases  of  local  and  special  measures,  the  superior 
court  of  the  county,  or  of  one  of  the  counties  in  which  such  measures  are 
to  be  voted  upon,  shall  have  jurisdiction;  in  case  of  municipal  legislation, 
the  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  city  concerned  is  situated 
shall  have  jurisdiction. 

3328.  When  any  initiative  or  referendum  petition  or  any  measure  or 
amendment  to  the  constitution  referred  to  the  people  by  the  legislature 
shall  be  regularly  and  legally  filed,  with  the  secretary  of  state,  he  shall 
cause  to  be  printed  on  the  official  ballot  at  the  next  regular  general  elec- 
tion the  title  and  number  of  said  measure  or  proposed  constitutional 
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amendment,  tc^ther  with  the  words  "Yes"  and  "No"  in  such  nunner 
that  the  electors  may  express  at  the  polls  their  approval  or  disappToval 
of  the  measure  or  proposed  amendment. 

3329.  The  secretaiy  of  state  at  the  time  he  furnishes  to  the  clerks  of 
the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  several  counties  certified  copies  of  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  state  and  other  offices,  shall  furnish  to  each 
of  said  clerks  his  certified  copy  of  the  titles  and  numbers  of  the  several 
measures  and  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  to  be  voted  upon 
at  the  ensuing  regular  general  election.  The  affirmative  of  the  fiiat 
measure  shall  be  numbered  300,  and  the  negative  301  in  nmnerals,  and 
the  succeeding  measures  shall  be  numbered  consecutively  302,  303,  304, 
305,  and  so  on,  at  each  election.  Proposed  constitutional  amendments 
shall  be  similarly  numbered  beginning  with  the  number  101.  Proposed 
constitutional  amendments  shall  be  placed  by  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  ballot  column,  followed  by  the  measures  referred.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  several  clerks  to  have  printed  said  titles  and  numbers  upon 
the  official  ballot  in  the  order  presented  to  them  by  the  secretary  of 
state  and  in  the  relative  positions  required  by  law.  Proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  shall  be  designated  "Proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution."  Said  amendments  shall  be  divided  into  two  subdividona 
designated  and  arranged  respectively  as  "a"  Proposed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  "b"  Proposed  by  Initiative.  Measuree  referred  by  the  legisla- 
ture shall  be  designated  by  the  heading  "Referred  to  the  people  by  the 
legislature;"  measures  referred  by  petition  shall  be  designated  "Refw- 
endum  ordered  by  petition  of  the  people;"  measures  proposed  by  initll^ 
tive  petition  shall  be  desigimted  and  distinguished  on  the  ballot  by  tbe 
heading  "Proposed  by  initiative  petition." 

Whenever  any  act  is  referred  to  a  vote  of  the  people  by  direction  of 
the  legislature,  or  by  referendum  petition,  there  shall  be  printed  on  tbe 
official  ballot  in  one  line  immediately  after  the  title  of  each  measure 
submitted  as  herein  provided  the  following: 

If  you  favor  the  above  law,  vote  YES;  if  opposed,  vote  NO. 

3331.  The  manner  of  voting  upon  measures  and  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  submitted  to  the  people  shall  be  the  same  as  is  now 
or  may  be  required  and  provided  by  law;  no  measure  or  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  shall  be  adopted  unless  it  shall  receive  an  affirm- 
ative majority  of  the  total  number  of  respective  votes  cast  on  BUCb 
measure  and  entitled  to  be  counted  under  tbe  provisions  of  this  title; 
that  is  to  say,  supposing  forty  thousand  ballots  to  be  properly  marked 
on  any  measure,  it  shall  not  be  adopted  unlees  it  shall  receive  more  than 
twenty  thousand  affirmative  votes.  I[  two  or  more  confficting  laws  or 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  shall  be  approved  by  the  people  at 
the  same  election,  the  law  or  proposed  amendments  receiving  the  gteti- 
est  number  of  affirmative  votes  shall  be  paramount  in  all  partioulan  U 
to  which  there  is  a  conflict,  even  though  such  law  may  not  have  received 
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the  greatest  majority  of  affinnative  votes.  If  two  or  more  conflicting 
amendments  to  the  constitution  shall  be  approved  by  the  people  at  the 
same  election,  the  amendment  which  receives  the  greatest  number  of 
affirmative  votes  shall  be  paramount  in  all  particulars  as  to  which  there 
is  a  confict,  even  though  such  amendment  may  not  have  received  the 
greatest  majority  of  affirmative  votes. 

3332.  Not  later  than  the  first  Monday  of  the  thiid  month  next  before 
any  regular  general  election,  nor  later  than  thirty  days  before  any  special 
election,  at  which  any  proposed  law,  part  of  an  act,  or  amendment  to 
the  constitution  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  the  secretary  of  state 
shall,  unless  a  special  session  of  a  legislature  adjourn  at  such  a  time  as  to 
render  it  impossible  so  to  do,  cause  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  a 
true  copy  of  the  title  and  text  of  each  proposed  constitutional  amend* 
ment  and  measure  to  be  submitted,  with  the  number  and  form  in  which 
the  ballot  title  thereof  will  be  printed  on  the  official  ballot.  In  case  a 
special  session  adjourns  at  such  a  time  as  to  render  the  above  impossible, 
the  secretary  of  state  shall  proceed  with  such  dispatch  as  he  may  be 
able,  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  section.  The  person,  committee,  or  duly 
authorised  officers  of  any  organization,  filing  any  petition  under  the  in- 
itiative, but  no  other  person  or  organization,  shall  have  the  right  to  file 
with  the  secretary  of  state  for  printing  and  distribution  any  argument 
advocating  the  measuje  or  proposed  constitutional  amendment  set  forth 
in  such  petition;  said  ai^ument  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  the  first 
Monday  of  the  fourth  month  before  the  regular  election  at  which  the 
measure  is  to  be  voted  upon.  Any  person,  conunittee  or  organization 
may  file  with  the  secretary  of  state,  for  printing  and  distribution,  any 
arguments  they  may  desire,  opposing  any  measure,  or  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment,  not  later  than  the  fourth  Monday  of  the  fourth 
month  immediately  preceding  such  election.  Arguments  advocating  or 
opposing  any  measures  referred  to  the  people  by  the  legislature,  or  by 
referendum  petition,  at  a  regular  general  election,  shall  be  governed  by 
the  same  rules  as  to  time,  but  may  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  by 
any  person,  committee  or  organization;  in  the  case  of  measures  or  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  submitted  at  a  special  election,  all 
arguments  in  support  of  such  measure  or  proposed  amendment  must  be 
filed  at  least  sixty  days  before  such  election.  But  in  every  case  the 
person  or  persons  offering  such  arguments  for  printing  and  distribution 
shall  pay  to  the  secretary  of  state  sufficient  money  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
for  paper  and  printing  to  supply  one  copy  with  every  copy  of  the  measure 
or  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  be  printed  by  the  state;  and  he 
shall  forthwith  notify  the  persons  offering  the  same  of  the  amount  of 
money  necessary.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  cause  one  copy  of  each  of 
said  arguments  to  be  bound  in  the  pamphlet  copy  of  the  measures  and 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  to  be  submitted  as  herein  provided 
and  all  such  measures  and  proposed  constitutional  aoiendments  and  argu- 
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mentfl  to  be  submitted  at  one  election  shall  be  bound  together  in  a  ain^ 
pamphlet.  All  the  printing  shall  be  done  at  the  expense  o(  the  state, 
and  the  pages  of  said  pamphlet  shall  be  numbered  consecutively  from 
one  to  the  end.  The  pages  of  said  pamphlet  shall  be  six  by  nine  inches 
in  size,  and  the  printed  matter  thereon  ahall  be  set  in  eight  point  Roman 
faced  type,  single  leaded,  and  twenty-five  ems  in  width,  with  appropriate 
heads,  and  printed  on  siied  and  super  calendered  paper  twenty-five  by 
thirty-eight  inches,  weighing  fifty  pounds  to  the  ream.  The  title  pi^  of 
every  measure  and  proposed  constitutional  amendment  bound  in  said 
pamphlet  shall  show  its  ballot  title  and  ballot  numbers.  The  title  page 
of  each  argument  shall  show  the  measure  or  measurea  or  propoeed  consti- 
tutional amendments  it  favors  or  opposes  and  by  what  persons  or  organi- 
zations it  is  issued.  When  such  ai^uments  are  printed,  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  pay  therefor  from  the  money  deposited  with  him  and  refund 
the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  partiee  who  paid  it  to  him.  The  cost  of  printing, 
binding,  and  distributing  the  measures  and  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  proposed,  and  of  binding  and  distributing  the  arguments, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  state  as  a  part  of  the  state  printing,  it  being  intended 
that  only  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  printii^  the  arguments  shall  be  paid 
by  the  parties  presenting  the  same,  and  they  shall  not  be  charged  any 
higher  rate  for  such  work  than  is  paid  by  the  state  for  similar  work  and 
paper.  Not  later  than  the  fifty-fifth  day  before  the  regular  graieral  elec- 
tion at  which  the  measures  or  proposed  constitutional  amendments  are 
to  be  voted  upon  the  secretary  of  state  shall  transmit  by  nuiil,  with  postage 
fully  prepaid,  to  every  voter  in  the  state  whose  address  he  may  have  one 
copy  of  such  pamphlet,  and  shall  continue  mailing  the  pamphlets  aa  rap- 
idly thereafter  as  the  names  are  received  from  the  county  recorders  of  the 
different  counties  of  the  state,  until  all  registered  voters  have  been  sup- 
plied with  a  copy  of  the  publicity  pamphlet;  provided  that  if  the  secre- 
tary shall,  at  or  about  the  same  tune,  be  mailing  any  other  pamphlet  to 
every  vot«r,  he  may,  if  practicable,  bind  the  matter  herein  provided  for 
in  the  first  part  of  said  pamphlet,  numbering  the  pages  of  the  entire  pan^ 
phlet,  consecutively  from  one  to  the  end,  or  he  may  eiicloee  the  pamphlets 
under  one  cover.  In  the  case  of  a  special  election  he  shall  mail  said  pan^ 
phlet  to  every  voter  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  said  special  electioii. 
3333.  The  votes  on  measures  and  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
shall  be  counted,  canvassed,  and  returned  by  the  regular  boarda  of  judgesi 
clerks,  and  officers  as  votes  for  candidates  are  counted,  canvassed  and 
returned,  and  the  abstract  made  by  the  clerks  of  the  boarda  of  supuvisMi 
of  the  several  counties  of  votes  on  measures  and  proposed  constitution^ 
amendments  shall  be  returned  to  the  secretary  of  state  on  separate  ab- 
stract sheets,  in  the  maimer  provided  by  law.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  the  chief  justios  of 
the  supreme  court,  to  proceed  within  thirty  days  after  the  election,  and 
sooner  if  the  returns  be  all  received,  to  canvass  the  votes  given  for  eaefa 
measure  and  proposed  constitutional  amendment;  and  the  governor  shall 
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f<Hthwith  iBBue  lus  proclamation,  giving  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  in 
the  state  for  and  against  each  measure  and  proposed  coustitutianal  amend- 
ment, and  declaring  such  measures  and  prop(»ed  constitutional  amend- 
ments as  are  approved  by  majority  of  those  voting  thereon  to  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  as  the  law  of  the  state  of  Arizona  from  the  date  of  said 
proclamation;  provided,  that  if  two  or  more  measures  or  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  shall  be  approved  at  said  election,  which  are 
known  to  conflict  with  each  other  or  to  contain  conflicting  provisions,  he 
shall  also  proclaim  which  is  paramount  in  accordance  with  the  provieiona 
of  section  7,  paragraph  3331,  of  this  title. 

3334.  In  all  cities  and  towns  which  have  not  or  may  not  provide  by 
ordinance  and  charter  for  the  manner  of  exercising  the  initiative  and 
referendum  powers  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  people  thereof,  as 
to  their  municipal  legislation,  the  duties  required  of  the  secretary  of  state 
by  this  title,  as  to  state  legislation,  shall  be  performed  as  to  such  municipal 
legislation  by  the  city  auditor,  cleric,  or  recorder,  as  the  case  may  be;  the 
duties  required  of  the  governor  shall  be  performed  by  the  mayor  as  to 
such  municipal  legislation,  and  the  duties  required  by  this  title  of  the 
attorney  general  shaU  be  performed  by  the  city  attorney  as  to  such  munici- 
pal legislation.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shaU  apply  in  every  city  and 
town  in  all  matters  concerning  the  operation  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  its  municipal  legislation,  on  which  said  city  or  town  has  not 
made  or  does  not  make  conflicting  provisions.  The  printing  and  binding 
of  measures  and  ai^uments  in  municipal  legislation  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
city  in  like  manner  as  payment  is  provided  for  by  the  state  as  to  state 
legislation  by  Section  8,  Paragraph  3332,  of  this  title,  and  said  printing 
shall  be  done  in  the  same  manner  that  other  municipal  printing  is  done; 
distribution  of  said  pamphlets  shall  be  made  to  every  voter  in  the  city, 
so  far  as  possible,  by  the  city  clerk,  auditor  or  recorder,  as  the  case  may  be, 
either  by  mail  or  carrier,  not  less  than  eight  days  before  the  election  at 
which  the  measures  are  to  be  voted  upon.  At^uments  supporting  munic- 
ipal measures  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  clerk,  auditor  or  recorder,  not  lees 
than  thirty  days  before  the  election  at  which  they  are  to  be  voted  upon; 
opposing  arguments  shall  be  filed  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  said 
election.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  procedure  in  municipal  legislation  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  same  as  the  initiative  and  referendum  procedure 
for  measures  relating  to  the  people  of  the  state  at  large. 

3335.  Referendum  petitions  against  any  ordinance,  franchise  or  reso- 
lution, passed  by  a  city  council  shall  be  signed  by  not  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  voters  of  said  city;  and  said  signatures  shall  be  verifled  in  the 
manner  herein  provided;  the  petition  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  clerk, 
auditor,  or  recorder,  as  the  case  may  be,  within  thirty  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  such  ordinance,  resolutions,  or  franchise.  No  city  ordinance, 
resolution  or  franchise  shall  take  effect  and  become  operative  until  thirty 
days  after  its  passage  by  the  council  and  approval  by  the  mayor,  unless 
the  same  shall  be  passed  over  his  veto,  and  in  that  case  it  shall  not  take 
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effect  and  become  operative  until  thirty  days  after  such  final  passage, 
except  measures  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  peace, 
health,  or  safety  of  the  city,  and  no  such  emergency  measure  shall  become 
immediately  operative  unless  it  shall  state  in  a  separate  section  the  reasons 
why  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  become  immediately  operative,  and  shall 
be  approved  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  the  city  council,  taken  by  ayes  and  noee,  and  also  approved  by 
the  mayor. 

3336.  If  any  ordinance,  charter  or  amendment  to  the  charter  of  any 
city  shall  be  proposed  by  ioitiative  petition,  said  petition  shall  be  filed 
with  the  city  clerk,  auditor  or  recorder,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  city 
clerk,  auditor,  or  recorder,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  submit  the  same  to  the 
voters  of  the  city  or  town  at  the  next  ensuing  election  held  therein  not  lees 
than  ninety  days  after  the  same  was  first  presented  to  the  city  council. 
The  council  may  ordain  said  ordinance  or  amendment  and  refer  it  to  the 
people,  or  it  may  ordain  such  ordinance  or  amendment  without  referring 
it  to  the  people,  and  in  that  case  it  shall  be  subject  to  referendum  petition 
in  like  manner  as  other  ordinances;  themayorshallnot  have  power  to  veto 
either  of  such  measures.  If  conflicting  ordinances  or  charter  amendments 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  same  election,  and  two  or  more  of 
such  conflicting  measures  shall  be  approved  by  the  people,  then  the  meas- 
ure which  shall  have  received  the  greatest  number  of  affirmative  votes 
shall  be  paramount  in  all  particulars  as  to  wluch  there  is  conflict,  even 
though  such  measures  may  not  have  received  the  greatest  majority. 
Amendments  to  any  city  charter  may  be  proposed  and  submitted  to  the 
people  by  the  city  council  with  or  without  an  initiation  petition,  but  the 
same  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  clerk  for  submission  not  less  than  sixty 
days  before  the  election  at  which  they  are  to  be  voted  upon,  and  no  amend- 
ment of  a  city  charter  shall  be  effective  until  it  is  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  thereon  by  the  people  of  the  city  or  town  to  which  it 
appliee.  The  city  council  may  by  ordinance  order  special  elections  to  vote 
on  municipal  measures. 

3337.  Referendum  petitions  against  any  ordinance,  francluse  or  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county,  and  any  ordi- 
nance, franchise  or  resolution  may  be  proposed  by  initiative  petition  in 
any  county,  and  in  such  case  all  the  provisions  of  the  three  preceding 
sections  shall  be  applicable.  The  petition  in  every  such  case  shall  be  filed 
with  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  all  duties  required  of  the  city  clerk  or 
recorder  shall  be  performed  by  the  clerk  of  the  said  board  of  supervisota, 
and  aU  duties  required  of  the  mayor  of  a  city  or  town  shall  be  performed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  all  duties  required  by  the 
city  attorney  shaU  be  performed  by  the  county  attorney. 

333S.  Every  person  who  is  a  qualified  elector  of  the  state  of  Aiiiona 
may  sign  a  petitbn  for  the  referendum  or  for  the  initiative  for  any  measure 
which  he  is  legally  entitled  to  vote  upon.  Any  person  signing  any  name 
other  than  his  own  to  any  petition,  or  knowin^y  signing  his  same  mors 
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than  once  for  the  same  measure,  or  proposed  constitutional  amendment  at 
one  election,  or  who  is  not  at  the  time  of  signing  the  same  a  quaJified  elector 
of  this  state,  or  any  officer  or  person  wilfully  violating  any  provision  of 
this  statute,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not 
exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court  before  which  such  conviction  shall  be  had. 

3339.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  file  any  initiative 
or  referendum  petition,  who  at  the  time  of  filing  said  petition,  knows  it  to 
be  falsely  made,  or  to  wilfully  destroy  or  suppress  any  initiative  or  referen- 
dum petition,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  has  been  duly  filed  with  the 
lawfully  elected  officers  of  the  state,  or  any  pohtical  subdivision  thereof. 
Any  officer  or  other  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  or  who  shall  aid  and  abet  in  the  violation  of  this  section,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  prison  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  years,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisomnent,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


Penal  Code. 


711.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  induce  or  compel,  or  at- 
tempt to  induce  or  compel,  by  menace  or  threat,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  other  person  to  sign  or  subscribe,  or  to  refrain  from  signing 
or  subscribing,  hia  name,  to  any  Initiative,  Referendum  or  Recall  Petition, 
or  petition  to  any  officer  or  official  body,  or,  after  signing  or  subscribing 
his  name,  to  have  his  name  taken  therefrom.  Any  direct  or  indirect  menace 
or  threat  that  any  person  will  or  may  be  injured  in  his  business  or  dl^ 
charged  from  any  lawful  employment  in  which  he  is  engaged,  or  will  not 
or  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  lawful  vocation  or  labor,  shall  be  deemed 
a  violation  of  this  Act.   (Sec.  711.) 

712.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonmeat  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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CONSTITXrriONAL  PROVISIONS. 

ChUTIB    12],    RUOLTKS  OF   1907. 
REflOLVEfl  PBOPOSINO  AN  AuKNDUXMT  TO  ARTICU!  FoOB  OF  TH«  COHBTITD- 

noN  or  THE  State  of  Mains,  bstabushikg  a  Psopui's  Vito 

THBOUOH  THZ   QPTIONAI.  REFKHENDDIf,   AND  A   DlSECT  iNITIATlva 

BT  Petition  and  at  Gbneral  ob  Special  Elections. 

IU*ob)ed,  That  the  following  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  this  state 
be  proposed  for  the  action  of  the  legal  voters  of  this  state  in  the  maimer 
provided  by  the  constitution,  to  wit: 

Part  first  of  article  four  is  hereby  amended  as  follows,  namely: 

By  striking  out  all  of  section  one  after  the  word  "Maine"  in  the  third 
tine  thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  words  'But  the 
people  reserve  to  them^e'ves  power  to  propose  laws  and  to  enact  or  reject 
the  same  at  the  polls  independent  of  the  legislature,  and  also  reserve  pow«r 
at  their  own  option  to  approve  or  reject  at  the  polls  any  act,  bill,  resolve  or 
resolution  passed  by  the  joint  actloii  of  both  branchee  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  style  of  their  laws  and  acts  shall  be  'Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of 
the  state  of  Maine,'  so  that  said  section  as  amended  shall  read  as  follows, 
namely: 

'  The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  two  distinct  branches,  a  house  of 
representatives  and  a  senate,  each  to  have  a  negative  on  the  other,  and 
both  to  be  styled  the  legislature  of  Maine,  but  the  people  reserve  to  them- 
selves power  to  propose  laws  and  to  enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls 
independent  of  the  legislature,  and  also  reserve  power  at  their  own  option 
to  approve  or  reject  at  the  polls  any  act,  bill,  resolve  or  resolution  passed 
by  the  joint  action  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  the  style  of  their 
laws  and  acts  shall  be,  'Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  Maine.' 

Part  third  of  article  four  is  hereby  amended  as  foUows,  namely: 

By  inserting  in  section  one,  after  the  words  "biennially  and"  in  the 
second  line  thereof,  the  words  'with  the  exceptions  hereinafter  stated,'  so 
that  said  section  shall  read  as  amended ; 

'The  legislature  shall  convene  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  bi- 
ennially, and,  with  the  exceptions  hereinafter  stated  shall  have  full  power 
to  make  and  establish  all  reasonable  laws  and  regulations  for  the  defense 
and  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  state,  not  repugnant  to  this  constitution 
nor  to  that  of  the  United  States.' 

Part  third  of  article  four  is  further  amended  by  adding  to  said  article 
the  following  sections  to  be  numbered  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  inclu- 
sive, namely: 

'Szcr.  16.  No  act  or  joint  resolution  of  tlie  legislature,  except  such 
orders  or  resolutions  as  pertain  solely  to  facihtating  the  performance  of  the 
business  of  the  legislature,  of  either  branch,  or  of  any  committee  or  officer 
thereof,  or  appropriate  money  therefor  or  for  the  payment  of  salaries  fixed 
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by  law,  shall  take  effect  until  ninety  days  after  the  recess  of  the  legislature 
passing  it,  unless  in  case  of  emergency  (which  with  the  facts  constituting 
the  emergency  shall  be  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  act,)  the  legislature 
shall,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house, 
otherwise  direct.  An  emergency  bill  shall  include  only  such  measurse  aa  are 
immediately  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health  or 
safety;  and  shall  not  include  (1)  aa  infringement  of  the  right  of  home  rule 
for  municipalities,  (2)  a  franchise  or  a  license  to  a  corporation  or  an  in- 
dividual to  extend  longer  than  one  year,  or  (3)  provision  for  the  sale  or 
purchase  or  renting  for  more  than  five  years  of  real  estate.' 

'Sectt.  17.  Upon  written  petition  of  not  lees  than  ten  thousand  elec- 
tors, addressed  to  the  governor  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  within  ninety  days  after  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  requesting  that 
one  or  more  acts,  bills,  resolves  or  reaolutions,  or  part  or  parts  thereof, 
passed  by  the  legislature,  but  not  then  in  effect  by  reason  of  the  provisions 
of  the  precedmg  section,  be  referred  to  the  people,  such  acta,  bills,  resolves, 
or  resolutions  or  part  or  parts  thereof  as  are  specified  in  such  petition  shall 
not  take  effect  until  thirtydftys  after  the  governor  shall  have  announced  by 
public  proclamation  that  the  same  have  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
electors  voting  thereon  at  a  general  or  special  election.  As  soon  as  it 
appears  that  the  effect  of  any  act,  bill,  resolve,  or  resolution  or  part  or  parts 
thereof  has  been  suspended  by  petition  in  manner  aforesaid,  the  governor 
by  public  proclamation  shall  give  notice  thereof  and  of  the  time  when  such 
measure  is  to  be  voted  on  by  the  people,  which  shall  be  at  the  next  general 
election  not  less  than  sixty  days  after  such  proclamation,  or  in  case  of  no 
general  election  within  six  months  thereafter  the  governor  may,  and  if  so 
requested  in  said  written  petition  therefor,  shall  order  such  measure  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  at  a  special  election  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than 
six  months  after  his  proclamation  thereof.' 

'Sect.  18.  The  electors  may  propose  to  the  legislature  for  its  considera- 
tion any  bill,  resolve  or  resolution,  including  bills  to  amend  or  repeal  emei^ 
gency  legislation  but  not  an  amendment  of  the  state  constitution,  by 
written  petition  addressed  to  the  legislature  or  to  either  branch  thereof 
and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  or  presented  to  either  branch 
of  the  legislature  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  close  of  its  session.  Any 
measure  thus  proposed  by  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  electors,  unless 
enacted  without  change  by  the  legislature  at  the  session  at  which  it  ia 
presented,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors  together  with  any  amended 
form,  substitute,  or  reconunendation  of  the  legislature,  and  in  such  manner 
that  the  people  can  choose  between  the  competing  measures  or  reject  both. 
When  there  are  competing  bills  and  neither  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes 
given  for  or  against  both,  the  one  receiving  the  most  votes  shall  at  the  next 
general  election  to  be  held  not  less  than  sixty  days  after  the  first  vot« 
thereon  be  submitted  by  itself  if  it  receives  more  than  one-third  of  the 
votes  given  for  and  against  both.  If  the  measure  initiated  is  enacted  by  the 
legislature  without  change,  it  shall  not  go  to  a  referendum  vote  unless  in 
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pursuance  of  a  demsDd  made  Id  accordance  with  the  preceding  eection. 
The  legialature  may  order  a  special  election  on  any  measure  that  is  subject 
to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  governor  may,  and  if  bo  requested  in  the 
written  petitions  addressed  to  the  l^ifilature,  shall,  by  proclamation, 
order  any  measure  proposed  to  the  legislature  by  at  least  twelve  thousand 
electors  as  herein  provided,  and  not  enacted  by  the  legislature  without 
change,  referred  to  the  people  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  not  less  than 
four  or  more  than  six  months  after  such  proclamation,  otherwise  said 
measure  shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  general  election  held  not  less  than 
sixty  days  after  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  to  which  such  measure  was 
proposed.' 

'Sect.  19.  Any  measure  referred  to  the  people  and  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  given  thereon  shall,  unless  a  later  date  is  specified  in 
said  measure,  take  effect  and  become  a  law  in  thirty  days  after  the  governor 
has  made  public  proclamation  of  the  result  of  the  vote  on  said  measure, 
which  he  shall  do  within  ten  days  after  the  vote  thereon  has  been  can- 
vassed and  determined.  The  veto  power  of  the  governor  shall  not  extrad 
to  any  measure  approved  by  vote  of  the  people,  and  any  measure  initiated 
by  the  people  and  passed  by  the  legislature  without  change,  if  vetoed  by 
the  governor  and  if  his  veto  is  sustained  by  the  legislature  shall  be  referred 
to  the  people  to  be  voted  on  at  the  next  general  election.  The  legislature 
may  enact  measures  expressly  conditioned  upon  the  peoples'  ratification 
by  a  referendmn  vote.' 

'Sect.  20.  As  used  in  either  of  the  three  preceding  sections  the  words 
"electors"  and  "people  "  mean  the  electors  of  the  state  qualified  to  vote  for 
governor;  "recess  of  the  legislature"  means  the  adjournment  without  day 
of  a  session  of  the  legislature;  "general  election"  means  the  Nov«nber 
election  for  choice  of  presidential  electors  or  the  September  election  for 
choice  of  governor  and  other  state  and  county  officers;  "measure"  means 
an  act,  bill,  resolve  or  resolution  proposed  by  the  people,  or  two  or  more 
such,  or  part  or  parts  of  such,  as  the  case  may  be;  "written  petition" 
means  one  or  more  petitions  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly 
printed,  with  the  original  signatures  of  the  petitioners  attached,  verified 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  signatures  by  the  oath  of  one  of  the  petitionera 
certified  thereon,  and  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the 
city,  town  or  plantation  in  which  the  petitioners  reside  that  their  names 
appear  on  the  votii^  list  of  his  city,  town  or  plantation  as  qualified  to  vota 
for  governor.  The  petitions  shall  set  forth  the  full  text  of  the  nieasure 
requested  or  proposed.  The  full  text  of  a  measure  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  need  not  be  printed  on 
the  official  ballote,  but,  until  otherwise  provided  by  the  legislature,  the 
secretary  of  state  shall  prepare  the  ballots  in  such  form  as  to  present  the. 
question  or  questions  concisely  and  intelligibly.' 

'Sect.  21.    The  city  council  of  any  city  may  establish  the  initiative  and 

,   referendum  for  the  electors  of  such  city  in  regard  to  its  municipal  affairs, 

provided  that  the  ordinance  establishing  and  providing  the  method  of 
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exercieiag  such  initiative  and  referendum  ahall  not  take  effect  until  ratified 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  said  city,  voting  thereon  at  a  munic- 
ipal election.  Provided,  however,  that  the  legislature  may  at  any  time 
provide  a  uniform  method  for  the  exercise  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
in  municipal  affairs.' 

'Sect.  22.  Until  the  legislature  shall  enact  further  regulations  not  in- 
consistent with  the  constitution  for  applying  the  people's  veto  and  direct 
initiative,  the  election  officers  and  other  officials  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  constitution  and  of  the  general  law,  supplemented  by 
such  reasonable  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  preceding  sections 
self-eicecuting.' 

Resolved,  That  all  the  foregoing  is  proposed  to  be  voted  upon  ae  one 
amendment,  and  not  as  two  or  more  several  amendments. 

(Tbe  thirty-fint  UDendmant  was  proposed  to  the  people  by  ■  reeolvs  of  the 
Mveaty-third  lesiaUture,  approved  Maroh  20,  1907,  and  baviaE  been  adopted 
September  14,  1808,  waa  proolaimed  by  Governor  Cobb  to  be  a  part  of  the  oon- 
I,  October  30,  1908,  and  took  effect  on  the  firat  Wedneedsy  of  Jaauary, 


HARTUHD. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISION. 
Article    XVI. 
Tbb  Hxfsibbndtth. 

Section  1.  (o)  The  people  reserve  to  themselves  power  known  as 
The  Referendum,  by  petition  to  have  submitted  to  the  registered  voters  of 
tlie  State,  to  approve  or  reject  at  the  polls,  any  Act,  or  part  of  any  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  if  approved  by  the  Governor,  or,  if  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  over  the  veto  of  the  Governor. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  self-osecuting;  provided  that 
additional  legislation  in  furtherance  thereof  and  not  in  conffict  therewith 
may  be  enacted. 

Sec.  2.  No  law  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  take  effect 
until  the  first  day  of  June  next  after  the  session  at  which  it  may  be  passed, 
unless  it  contain  a  section  declaring  such  law  an  emergency  law  and  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public  health  or  safety,  and 
passed  upon  a  yea  and  nay  vote  supported  by  three-fifths  of  all  the  mem~ 
bers  elected  to  each  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  said  period  of  suspension  may  be  extended  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  3  (b)  hereof.  If  before  said  first  day  of  June  tiiere  shall 
have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  a  petition  to  refer  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  any  law  or  part  of  a  law  capable  of  referendum,  as  in  this 
Article  provided,  the  same  shall  be  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
such  vote,  and  shall  not  become  a  law  or  take  effect  until  thirty  days  after 
its  approval  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  thereon  at  the  next  ensu- 
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ing  election  held  throughout  the  State  for  Members  of  the  House  of  R«p- 
resentativeB  of  the  United  States.  An  emergency  law  shall  remain  in  force 
notwithstanding  such  petition,  but  sball  stand  repealed  thirty  days  after 
havii^  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  thereon; 
provided,  however,  that  do  measure  creating  or  abolishing  any  office,  or 
changing  the  salary,  term  or  duty  of  any  officer,  or  grantmg  any  franchise 
or  special  privil^e,  or  creating  any  vested  right  or  interest,  shall  be  en- 
acted as  an  emergency  law.  No  law  making  any  appropriation  for  main- 
taining the  Stale  Government,  or  for  maintaining  or  aidii^  any  public 
institution,  not  exceeding  the  next  previous  appropriation  for  the  same 
purpose,  shall  be  subject  to  rejection  or  repeal  under  this  section.  The 
increase  in  any  such  appropriation  for  maintaining  or  aiding  any  publio 
institution  shall  only  take  effect  aa  in  the  case  of  other  laws,  uid  such 
increase  or  any  part  thereof  spedfied  in  the  petition,  may  be  referred  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  upon  petition. 

Szc.  3.  (a)  The  referendum  petition  against  an  Act  or  part  of  an 
Act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be  sufficient  if  signed  by  ten 
thousand  qualified  voters  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  of  whom  not  more  than 
half  shall  be  residents  of  Baltimore  city,  or  of  any  one  county;  provided 
that  any  Public  Local  Law  for  any  one  county  or  the  city  of  Baltimore 
shall  be  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  only  to  the  people  of  said  county 
or  city  of  Baltimore,  upon  a  referendum  petition  of  ten  per  cent  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  said  county  or  city  of  Baltimore  as  the  case  may  be, 
calculated  upon  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  therein  respectively  for 
Governor  at  the  last  preceding  Gubernatorial  election. 

(b)  If  more  than  one-half,  but  lees  than  the  full  number  of  aignaturea 
required  to  complete  any  referendum  petition  against  any  law  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  be  filed  with  Secretary  of  State  before  the  first  day 
of  June,  the  time  for  the  law  to  take  effect,  and  for  filii^^  the  remainder 
of  signatures  to  complete  the  petition  shall  be  extended  to  the  thirtieth 
day  of  the  same  month,  with  like  effect. 

Sbc.  4.  A  petition  may  consist  of  several  papers,  but  each  paper  shall 
contain  the  full  text  of  the  Act  or  part  of  Act  petitioned  upon;  and  there 
shall  be  attached  to  each  such  paper  an  affidavit  of  the  person  procurii^ 
the  signatures  thereon  that  of  the  said  person's  own  personal  knowledge 
every  signature  thereon  is  genuine  and  bona  fide,  and  that  the  signers  are 
registered  voters  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
or  county,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  set  opposite  their  names,  and  no  other 
verification  shall  be  required. 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  furnishing  the 
voters  of  the  State  the  text  of  all  measures  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  people; 
provided,  that  until  otherwise  provided  by  law  the  same  shall  be  published 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Article  XIV  of  the  Constitution  for  the  pub- 
lication of  proposed  Constitutional  Amendments. 

(b)  All  laws  referred  under  the  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  sub- 
mitted separately  on  the  ballots  to  the  voters  of  the  people,  but  if  contaio- 
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ing  more  than  two  hundred  words,  the  full  text  shall  not  be  printed  on  the 
official  ballots,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  ballot 
title  of  each  such  measure  in  such  form  as  to  present  the  purpose  of  said 
measure  concisely  and  intelligently.  The  baUot  title  may  be  distinct 
from  the  legislative  title,  but  in  any  case  the  legislative  title  shall  be  suffi- 
cient. Upon  each  of  the  ballots,  followii^  the  ballot  title  or  text,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  each  such  measure,  there  shaU  be  printed  the  words  "For 
the  referred  law"  and  "Against  the  referred  law,"  ai  the  case  may  be. 
The  votes  cast  for  and  against  any  such  referred  law  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Governor  in  the  manner  prescribed  with  reepect  to  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  under  Article  XIV  of  this  Cdhstitution,  and  the 
Governor  shall  proclaim  the  result  of  the  election,  and,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  any  such  measure  were  cast  in  favor 
thereof,  the  Governor  shall,  by  his  proclamation,  declare  the  same  having 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  of 
Maryland  as  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  take  effect  thirty  days  after 
such  election,  and  in  like  manner  and  with  like  effect  the  Governor  shall 
proclaim  the  result  of  the  local  election  as  to  any  Pubhc  Local  Law  which 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  voters  of  any  county  or  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. 

Sec.  6.  No  law  or  Constitutional  Amendment,  licensing,  regulating, 
prohibiting,  or  submitting  to  local  option,  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  malt 
or  spirituous  liquora,  shall  be  referred  or  repealed  under  any  Act  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Article. 
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Appendix    D. 


TABLES  OF  VOTINGS  IN  OREGON  AND  IN  PORTLAND  CITY 
ELECTIONS,  1904^16. 

Oregon's  experience  witb  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  has  been  both 
more  extended  and  more  varied  than  that  of  any  other  State. 

The  following  tables  of  Oregon  Votinge,  taken  from  the  article  "The 
Oregon  System  at  Work,"  in  The  National  Municipal  Review  for  April, 
1914,  by  Richard  W.  Montague,  have  been  brought  down  to  date  by  the 
same  careful  student,  Mr.  George  A.  Thacher,  who  compiled  the  original 
tablea. 

It  is  believed  that  these  tables  are  exceptionally  reliable,  and  that  they 
present  some  of  the  moet  valuable  material  available  for  the  study  of  the 
actual  working  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  Mr.  Montague's  paper 
is  of  great  interest. 
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State  of  Obbqon. 
1902. 


'-S-" 

UUOWTT. 

isJ:. 

Fdr. 

Affdott. 

to  QODCtitUliOO 

67.692 

78.6 

56.3S0 

- 

LomJ  option  U<iuor  law,     . 

S3,6U 

82.2 

3,118 

Direct  primary  elrctioD  law. 

72.559 

80.1 

39.861 

ofBM  of  itate  printer, 

69.386 

66.6 

81,303 

- 

AvBTBss  vote  ort  for  preaidentlAl  el 

eototi,  00 

greasmen. 

dairy  and  food  aom- 

^  90,659; 

84,668;   total  number  of  eleotom  voting. 

99.315. 

1 

B06. 

ooUegea.  aiyluinB,  etc..    . 

70.676 

78.2 

17.160 

83.977 

92.9 

10,173 

80.441 

9,847 

To  provide  for  state  ownerBhip  of  toll 

road  acron  Caacadw.     . 

76.053 

84.1 

- 

13,002 

tutioDal  coDveotioni, 

68.412 

73.4 

28.910 

power  to  enact  and  amsnd  their  char- 

ters  

72.419 

80.1 

32,715 

ulatad  by  law.        . 

73.320 

81.1 

54,178 

dum  OD  local  and  apecial  laws  and 

64.413 

71.2 

30.943 

To  prohibit  the  use  of  free  panes  by 

puUic  officer 

74,060 

31.9 

40,602 

To  levy  grose  earaiiiBl  taie*  on  sleeping 

76.076 

84.1 

63.194 

To  levy  gross  eaminge  taiea  on  express. 

77.232 

85.4 

64,512 

" 

Average  vol«  tor  eight  etate  officers,  congreesmen  and  United  States  sanaton, 
90,377;  highest  {governor),  96.71S;  lowest  (labor  ootnnuHioDer).  80,132;  tat«l 
numbw  of  electors  voting,  99,445. 
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Total 
VotaoD 

P«Cmt 

ot 
AthwS 

HUOSITT. 

UMUie. 

ss:^ 

For. 

AclDSt. 

To  icioraBM  pay  of  legialaton,     , 

88,683 

83.8 

40,301 

rpn    TiAiTnif-    alarA    if^HtifiitinnH    tn   Via    1/\_ 

io  permit  Btaie  mBuniuoQB  to  do  lo- 
cated alwwhsre  than  at  capital  od 

vote  of  Ojb  people, 

83,843 

78.3 

1,107 

preme  court,  etc.,  .... 

80,834 

70.6 

20.348 

To  ohBoga  time  of  electlou  from  June 

to  November 

84.818 

79.7 

47.138 

To  Eive  cuitody  of  oounty  prieonen  to 

aheriff,  fijdm  the  prioe  of  meala  of 

90,470 

86.0 

80.410 

and  county  officen  free, 

88.282 

83. S 

30.660 

To  appropriate  tlOO.OOO  to  buUd  ar- 

moriee  for  national  Kuard, 

SS,36fi 

83.6 

21,341 

To  increaee  annual  appropriation  for 

atate  university 

84.0fi0 

80.1 

3,680 

To  grant  woman  luffTage, 

es,S2S 

90. 4 

21,812 

seon  in  certain  aectiona  of  Columbia 

river,  etc 

87,302 

82.  e 

G,S62 

Giving  citiea  exclusive  control  of  thea- 

tree,  race  tracka,  etc.,  and  of  the  sate 

of  IJQuor  subject  to  the  local  option 

law 

81,788 

86.8 

12.904 

To   exempt  all  improvements,   tools, 

tion 

93.937 

87.9 

3S,B0S 

tive  officoTi 

89,883 

84.0 

27^79 

To  instruct  leRialatuTe  to  elect  candi- 

dates for  United  States  senators  re- 

ceiving largest  popular  vote,    . 

90,830 

8fi.9 

48,000 

62,090 

78.6 

14,740 

To  limit  campaign  expensea  and  pre- 

vent corrupt  practices  in  elections,   . 

85,343 

80.7 

33,741 

To  prevent  fiahing  for  salmon  and  stur- 

fleOD  in  upper  Columbia,  except  with 

hook  aod  Udc 

80.410 

81.7 

3G.efiO 

Restoring  grand  Jury  and  prohibiting 

80,701 

76.3 

23,727 

To  oroBte  Hood  Rivet  County  out  of 

portion  of  Waaoo  County. 

70.730 

60.  B 

17,170 

" 

Average  vote  for  four  stste  officers  and  Dnitad  Statsa  senator,  106,070;  highest 
(United  States  senator),  113.364;  lowest  (nilioad  oommiMlooer),  98.017;  toUl 
number  of  etecton  voting,  116,614. 
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'"^' 

HUOHTT. 

s 

For. 

Agdnet 

To  anmt  •uffniBo  to  WDmen  tiapmyen. 

94,335 

90.7 

_ 

23,706 

aaylum  in  eaMem  OregoD, 

01,638 

8.630 

oonjtitutioii 

63,117 

70.0 

86^1 

To  create  nparate  districti  for  each 

78,262 

76.3 

30.263 

To  drop  requicemeDt  that  all  tazatioD 

■hall  be  equal  and  uoifomi, 

77,791 

74.8 

2.663 

roada. 

78,914 

76.9 

134126 

To  provide  that  property  may  be  ape- 

cifically  taied 

73,321 

70.6 

10/WS 

To  increaBB  the  pay  of  a  drouit  judge 

84,664 

81.4 

68.342 

Creating  Nemnitb  County, 

83,467 

80.3 

37.726 

90,235 

88.8 

10.147 

Creating  Otia  County, 

79,442 

76.4 

44.600 

To  annei  part  of  Claokamai  County  to 

Multnomah  County, 

8GJI63 

82.0 

62.762 

Creating  Williama  County. 

78,696 

76.6 

40.683 

To  p«miit  each  county  to  adopt  aingla 

tax  and  to  aboliah  poU  tax,      . 

86,298 

83.0 

2.044 

power*  to  control  tale  ot  liquor*  wb- 

iect  to  local  option  Uw, 

104,100 

100.1 

2,642 

90,201 

86.8 

22,316 

Creating  Orchard  County, 

78,376 

76.4 

tJJOiS 

Creating  Clvk  County,      . 

77,317 

74.4 

- 

46,001 

mal  Kbool  at  Weaton.    . 

87,090 

83.6 

_ 

6.303 

82,266 

79.1 

61,174 

mal  ichoot  at  Aahland,   . 

87,128 

83.8 

10,182 

ol  liquor  in  Oregon, 

104,761 

100.8 

17.681 

To  prevent  manufacture,  sale,  poeeea- 

liqior. 

106.216 

102.2 

30.013 

Ployeei 

83,943 

80.7 

10.496 

To  proWbit  fiahing  in   Rogue   River 

except  with  hook  and  line. 

83,100 

79.9 

16.316 

Creating  DeaChutea  County, 

78,078 

76.1 

43.804 

To  provide  for  creation  of  new  town* 

and  oountiee  by  vote  in  such  diatricta. 

79,466 

76.4 

G,108 

To  permit  countiea  to  go  in  debt  lor 

permanent  roada.  .... 

84,181 

81.0 

16,360 

Authorixing  preaidential  primaiiea. 

84,977 

81.7 

1.720 

" 

3,GoogIc 
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1910  — 

CondvdK 

. 

ToUl 

PwCmt 
of 

Uuoiaxr. 

isi 

For. 

Atlbmt. 

ud  for  tn  offid&l  gaiette. 

82.493 

2ajx» 

tion   in   lesioUture    and    otherwise 

81,397 

78.3 

7JI36 

of  Jury  In  dvil  oaaea  and  for  afErrDs- 

oourt 

S3.S37 

80.7 

6.13B 

- 

Aversfce  vote  tor  fourt«eD  tt&te  offlcen  and 
(governor),  117,660;  loweat  (water  luperinteiidi 
dMton  votiDC,  130,346. 

1912. 


To  Eiant  womao  BuRrage, 

118.36B 

93.1 

4,161 

_ 

112.306 

87.3 

11,083 

To  permit  ipodfio  tsistion  upon  diffei^ 

ent  danea  of  property,  . 

]0S.fi33 

84.5 

4,810 

To  require  unifonnity  of  taxation  In 

taxed 

106.538 

83.9 

2,438 

permitting  oounties  to  resulate  their 

own  taxation 

111,031- 

86.4 

16,781 

To  require  majority  of  all  electora  vot- 

ing for  adoption  of  oonatitmional 

103.2S0 

80.4 

37,391 

■tockholderi 

104.719 

81.5 

61,343 

tion  over  all  public  aervioe  corpora- 

tioni 

106.941 

83.2 

35,030 

Creating  Caecade  County. 

97.703 

76.0 

44,770 

To  create  a  aingte  board  of  reeenta  tor 

lege  and  fixing  tax  levy  lor  such  in- 

atitutions 

105,980 

83.S 

8,578 

To  require  majority  of  all  electora  vot- 

ing for  adoption  of  initiative  meaa- 

uree 

104.S83 

81.4 

83,140 

To  pormit  countiei  to  iaauo  bond*  to 

build    permanent   roads.      (Grange 

bill) 

106.412 

83.8 

7,014 

with    onidneer    at    »3.eOO   a   year. 

(GrangobiU) 

107,718 

83.8 

59.074 

printer  bocomea  effective. 

104,335 

81,3 

" 

34,749 

3,GoogIc 
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Hn—ConHmied. 


ToUl 

P-C-t 

HUOUTT. 

ss^s: 

For. 

Aiaiast. 

108.0011 

S4.S 

75.086 

To  make  an  eight-hour  day  on  all  pub- 

lic works 

112,S8e 

87.6 

16,430 

To  wperrise  telling  rtocki  and  bond* 

and  to  niquire  a  license  theretor,      . 

ioe.os8 

83.6 

8.628 

victa  by  private  acendea  and  t«  au- 

thoriu  their  employment  aa  public 

111,293 

86.6 

86,308 

victa  by  piivato  agandea  and  authoi- 

™« 

100,068 

84.6 

33,636 

_ 

To  create  a  state  bo^  to'ianie  bond^ 

build   pubUo  roads.     {■'Haimony" 

bai), 

106.187 

82.9 

44.603 

To  prohibit  state  from  mcuinng  in- 

ceas  of  3  per  cent  of  taxable  property. 

C'Hannony"  bill), 

103.899 

80.1 

16,006 

To  authorise  counties  to  issue  twenty- 

year  bonds  for  road  building,  etc. 

("Harmony"  bill), 

103,831 

80.8 

16.60B 

To  prohibit  counties  from  voting  road 

bonds  in  aicesa  of  2  per  cent  of  aa- 

biU). 

101.116 

78.7 

13,400 

- 

dties  and  town 

97,101 

76.8 

16.708 

from  whatever  eource  derived, 

105,050 

83.3 

346 

goods  actually  in  uae. 

112,183 

87.3 

8.531 

To  exempt  from  taxation  aU  debts  of 

■very  kind  except  b«uik  stock  and 

baiJdns  capital.     .         .         .         . 

109,031 

84.9 

Mjata 

To  revise  inheritance  tax  laws.  etc..     . 

102,448 

79.7 

3S.2aO 

than  carioad  lota  and  b>  eatabliah 

minimum    weights    and    maximum 

toight. 

103,840 

so.s 

12,773 

bonds  for  roads  when  authorised  by 

voten.     ("Medford"  road  bill).      . 

103,040 

79.4 

34.913 

introduce  appropriation  billa;    pro- 

102.303 

79.6 

40.168 

To  provide  graduated  taxes  on  fran- 

penonalty.    (State-wide  single  tax), 

113.640 

88.4 

- 

50.481 

3,GoogIc 
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l«12— CondiiAd. 


Total 
Vol*  on 
UMun. 

P«rC«Bt 

of 

UUOUTT. 

kh. 

For. 

ApiBW. 

ituJucins  omployow  to  qwt  wofk.     . 
To  prohibit  lua  of  itncts  BJid  publio 

written  pennit  from  tn»yor,     . 
To  appropiute  1328,268  for  at&ta  uni- 

To  appropriate  »176.000  for  Ubnuy  and 
muaeuni  lor  umvenity,  . 

100.S29 
110,386 

11U19 
108,422 
100,086 

82.9 

ss.g 

86.8 
84.1 
83.0 

- 

22,827 
10,734 

13.615 
49,648 
62,066 

Avemte  vote  for  four  ttftte  officets,  presideiitia]  olecton  and  congnawDen  ftiid 
United  8tat«a  aeuautr,  128,391;  hiKhoBt  (praaldential  eI«oton),  137,040;  lowert 
(railroad  oommiaaioaw),  116,348.    Total  number  of  eleotora  votiiia,  144,113. 


1S13. 


97,259 

_ 

16,050 

_ 

Appropriation  for  umiror«ity  buUdingB, 

96,583 

10,566 

9Bfl86 

11,563 

CouDty  attorney  act,          .         .         . 

92,336 

16,020 

96,432 

- 

30,206 

" 

Total  number  of  Totee  OMt 

103,376. 

19U. 

to  be  dtiMna  of  the  United  ButM,  . 

204,726 

96.7 

136,033 

195.844 

01.6 

91.761 

160,666 

84.4 

26.802 

To  bond  atate  for  toada,  irrigation  and 

186,309 

86.0 

86.701 

that  all  taxaUoD  aball  be  equnl  and 

uniform, 

176,696 

83.1 

67.284 

To  provide  for  tpecific  taiei,  moome 

176.066 

81.6 

70,342 

To  Bupport  normal  aohool  at  Aahland, 

103,084 

35,603 

To  pennit  paoaBe  of  lam  for  ooneoli- 

dation  of  town*  and  citiea. 

173,787 

81.3 

18,446 

To  iupport  normal  eohool  at  Weston,  . 

192,795 

00.1 

17,806 

187,365 

67.6 

105,191 

101.6 

' 

118,528 

3,GoogIc 
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mt—ComliMUd. 


v'S21 

PoCmt 
of 

iUioanr. 

u^::^. 

sS 

For. 

Avunst. 

To  make  eight-hour  d&y  for  female 

208.776 

97.6 

31.816 

To  prohibit  party  nominstioiu  for  ju- 

dicial officers,         .         .         .         . 

181,586 

84.9 

32.940 

201,688 

94,3 

70.698 

PubUc  docki  and  wmtor  front  amend- 

1SI.692 

84.9 

47.486 

178.223 

83.3 

44.003 

237.204 

IIO.S 

36.480 

200.947 

94.0 

To  provide  for  apedGo  penonal  eradu- 

Btedtaiea 

184,129 

86.1 

65.757 

To  oonKiUdata  corporation  and  iMur- 

176,623 
203,126 

82.1 
95.0 

64,68S 
17,682 

Dentistry  bill 

County  officers  teiu  amendment, 

189,880 

34,198 

177,904 

109,032 

To  abolish  Deaert  Land  Boaid  and  to 

170.087 

82.3 

110,665 

ment.   . 

176.866 

I8fi,806 

82.7 
86.0 

- 

97,376 
61,068 

public  works 

184.060 

86.1 

08.343 

Primary  delegate  election  biU,     . 

178,696 

83.1 

138480 

183,787 

85.9 

- 

97,227 

Average  vote  for  twelve  state  officers,  congreaameD  and  United  States  aenator, 
213.757;  highest  (Rovcmor).  248,062;  lowest  (superinteudeut  of  water  diviaoM), 
172,404.    Total  number  of  electors  voting.  269,868. 


194.980 

83.0 

88,566 

_ 

185.063 

76.8 

64,342 

Full  lentol  v«lue  land  tax  and  home- 

198.370 

84.5 

111,590 

To  provide  a  normal  nchool  at  Pendle- 

ton and  ratify  location  of  certain  in- 

87,0 
85.1 

: 

Anti-oompulaory  vaccination  bill. 

199,864 

374 

To  repeal  Bunday  doaing  law,     . 

218,913 

93.2 

32,760 

To  permit  manufacture  and  sale  of  4 

326.373 

96,5 

224.603 

96.7 

5.261 

" 

3,GoogIc 


me- 

Concluded. 

"-"-—»-•• 

Told 
Votton 
Uauon. 

-?-' 

llxiOUTT. 

Offlonm. 

FW. 

AaaiiM. 

To  create  rural  credit  loan  fund, 
To  limit  inereaae  of  taxes  to  fl  per  cent 
increase  on  previous  levy, 

191.375 

183,567 

81.5 
78.2 

33,eoi 
i6,eos 

- 

AveraEe  vote  tor  five  state  officers,  pramdenUal  eleotora  and  oongceasmon, 
234,686;  highest  (presidential  electors),  260,547;  lowest  (supreme  court  justioes), 
202,664.    Total  number  of  electors  voting,  269,057. 


Crrr  of  Portland. 
IMS. 


To  aonex  territory 

0,062 

73.1 

638 

- 

To  annex  territory,   .... 

10,007 

To  tax  whole  city  for  bridgca,     . 

11.141 

2,901 

10,124 

74.3 

I,88« 

To  provide  security  for  aty  funds. 

8,192 

67.6 

2.482 

To  provide  a  clerk  for  police  court,      . 

9,240 

67.8 

626 

To  decrease  cost  of  Bdvettimos, 

9,446 

69.3 

6,034 

13,773 

101.0 

12,663 

- 

14,363 

01.4 

131 

To  issue  park  and  bouUvard  bonds.    . 

14.286 

00.9 

2,000 

To  issue  dock  bond 

13.961 

88.9 

To  issue  bridge  bonds, 

14,440 

91.9 

0,304 

To  iMue  bonds  for  fire  boat  and  water 

13.943 

88.8 

To  improve  streets  by  districts. 

13.121 

83.5 

6.317 

To  permit  remonstrance  ol  lour-fifths 

of  property  owners  to  defeat  street 

12,736 

81.1 

3,396 

To  regulate  sale  of  property  tot  asMW- 

12,445 

79.2 

5,061 

To  increase  salary  of  city  engineer. 

I3,74fi 

87.6 

4,841 

13.750 

87.6 

6,960 

To  increase  salary  of  city  treasurer,     . 

13.654 

86.9 

4,980 

To  increase  salary  ol  police  judge. 

13.678 

87.1 

2,804 

13,905 

88.5 

" 

6,396 

3,GoogIc 


1907  — Concluded. 


»""—"»"■ 

ToUl 

"S- 

^^. 

kk 

Fdr. 

Avim. 

To  create  office  of  aergouit  of  polico,  . 

12,8M 

Sl.S 

2.S&6 

13.44S 

86 

tl 

a.683 

To  uinex  tomtoiy 

11,050 

7fl 

1 

3.906 

To  er«ate  board  of  onginoer  enumnera, 

13,179 

M 

U 

2.osg 

13,91S 

HJ 

n 

3,386 

To  iDcreue  Uquor  Uceiiw  fee*,    . 

H.203 

flfl 

1,736 

To  fix  wboleMle  Uquor  lieeDM  fees,      . 

13,fi0g 

Ml 

u 

4JB9 

- 

AvMage  vote  can  for  eight  city  officen,  15,701 ; 
bd),  14.866. 

1909. 


It  (mayor),  16,019;  I 


nwnt 

16,673 

03.6 

6,8OT 

To  levy  sort  of  *aUt  maitia  on  pnp- 

erty  benefitwJ^       .          ,         .         . 

W.824 

88.8 

8.806 

To  pay  coat  of  water  maini  out  of  water 

H,123 

84.5 

473 

tiaing 

U,681 

87.3 

8.78K 

To  regulate  electric  winog. 

U,eS9 

89.7 

IMS 

To  requi™  fnuiehiae  holdwe  to  keep 

booka  of  account.  .... 

14,746 

S,86S 

To  amenil  SKtiou  creating  womeo'i 

16.0M 

90.3 

1X>31 

To  purchaae  warrante  from  any  idle 

14,470 

86.6 

2.904 

To  pennit  bank  of  MO.OOO  capital  to 

apply  for  depoaite. 

14,273 

86.6 

87 

13,063 

83-6 

3J01O 

To   take   chief  deputy   engineer  and 

othen  from  dvil  aervioe. 

14,151 

84.7 

2.777 

civil  Ktfviw, 

14.617 

87.6 

3,331 

To  autfaoriM  deputy  clerk  in  police 

eourt 

14,610 

87.6 

3.808 

To  Mitbome  auditor  to  act  m  clerk  of 

viewera 

14.241 

8S.3 

3,009 

To  withbold  delivery  of  wairanta  till 

proof  of  prior  lieni  la  filed.       . 

14/HS 

84.1 

3,330 

on  vacating  etreeta. 

13.638 

81.1 

1.942 

tndtm. 

14,302 

8S.0 

S0« 

•traet  and  lawer  work.    . 

13,806 

83.6 

1.777 

14.123 

84. 6 

8.140 

To  provide  that  acceptance  of  improve- 

13.505 

80.0 

~ 

887 

3,GoogIc 


1«0»  — Condtidrf. 


Tetal 

P*rC«it 

Uuoam. 

^.^. 

ssr 

For. 

Agdut. 

To   abolish   water,   park   and   health 

board 

14,322 

85.7 

To  inue  bonda  for  iTat«T  roainB. 

13,813 

82.7 

1.403 

To  permit  oouncil  to  fix  talaty  of  city 

14,461 

86.6 

3,030 

To  permit  cowndl  to  fii  aalary  of  dty 

14,282 

85.5 

7,342 

To  permit  oouDcil  to  fix  salary  of  dty 

attorney.       

14,491 

To  issue  crematoTy  bond*, 

15,481 

7.000 

iB,i3g 

96.6 

4.017 

Tofoglilaleelectnopoles,  wiroB,  etc.,   . 

14,697 

87.4 

1.673 

To  transfer  Hawthorne  bridge  to  Mar- 

ket street, 

16.953 

06.5 

11.406 

16,490 

0,017 

To  prohibit  use  of  patented  artides,    . 

14.886 

80.1 

0.416 

Uege  of  sellinc  liquor  for  ten  yeara,   . 

16,111 

06.6 

13,013 

To  create  an  excise  board  to  control  sale 

of  liquor 

15.669 

93.2 

0,233 

To  issue  light  and  power  bonds, 

16,723 

94.1 

3,646 

To  license  vehicles 

16,443 

92.6 

" 

816 

it  (mayor),  17,761;  lowect 


Spedfd  Ekaion, 
1910. 


To  ianie  dock  bonds, 

To  issue  bonds  for  water  system, 

To  increase  sahu?  of  city  engineer,      . 

To  increase  salary  of  dty  attorney,     , 

27.076 
28.261 
2G,e05 
26,430 

~ 

10.460 
3,646 

600 
1.631 

1911. 

To  issue  Meade  street  bridge  bonds,    . 

36,471 

96.8 

2,411 

To  levy  tax  for  street  cleaning  fund,   . 

22,807 

86.7 

2.766 

26J77 

96.1 

3.643 

To  increase  city  attorney's  salary. 

24.080 

91.8 

To  penaiOD  policemen, 

26,067 

S6.2 

To  issue  bonds  for  munidpaJ  building. 

24,660 

93.8 

12.676 

To  usuB  pork  bonds. 

24.674 

93. 8 

10Ji22 

To  fiU  gulches  out  o(  special  bridge 

23,245 

88.3 

24,686 

93.8 

3.144 

To  issue  bonds  for  garbage  colleoUng 

system. 

24,110 

91.7 

To  increasB  salary  of  city  engineer,      . 

23,807 

BO.  6 

00 

3,GoogIc 


1911- 

Concluded. 

UBUITUa  VOtBD  OH. 

Total 

PwCrat 

Uajomtt. 

k± 

For. 

AialMt. 

To  penHon  moo  in  street  cleaning  de- 

24^50 

93.3 

14.542 

To  require  two  or  more  sets  of  planB  for 

■ewer  work 

23,1  Ifl 

87.9 

6,956 

25,736 

97.8 

8,308 

To  levy  licecue  tu  on  grose  recoipta  of 

24,206 

92.0 

3,104 

To  levy  lioenu  tai  on  sroaa  receipts  of 

eleotne  compBoiea, 

To  cre«te  •  pubUc  eervice  oomminion, 

22,897 

plant 

24.160 

91.8 

7584 

To  prevent  rishta  and  interasta  of  city 

22,947 

87,2 

6,S51 

To  regulate  fencea  and  bill  boarda.      . 

24,631 

93.6 

6,623 

en  bidder  and  select  street  improve- 

ment  

22.597 

86.9 

1,139 

To  prevent  carrying  of  bfmnere. 

24.872 

94.6 

S,360 

To  prevent  boyootting, 

24.952 

94.8 

" 

rt  for  ton  city  offlcere,  26,293;  bigbest  (mayor),  28,006;  lowaat 


(councilmen),  25.423. 


Special  Eledion. 
1912. 


To  ianle  booda  to  buy  Rosa  laland.      . 
To  iasue  bonde  for  a  South  Portland 

25.363 
25,449 

" 

8,102 
16,498 

9.206 

3,209 

917 
15.043 

To  isnie  iocioerator  bonda, 

To  issue  park  and  boulevard  bonds,    . 

To  issue  boodl  for  site  of  public  audi- 

To  lengthen  time  for  bonding  stieet  and 

To  increase  city  attorney's  nlary. 

To  increase  city  engineer's  salary, 
To  create  office  of  city  prosecutor. 

To  take  police  out  of  civ-il  service. 
To  levy  general  tax  to  pay  water  bonds 

when  fund  is  short. 
To  authoHie  city  eogineer  to  make 

To  Ja«ie  public  market  bonds.    . 

To  create  public  service  oommisaian.  . 

26,362 
25.271 

24.762 
24.620 

24,708 
24.B5B 
24.876 
25.056 
24.561 
23,826 
26,587 

24.287 

24.101 
25.274 

24.248 

1.496 
6.047 

6.060 

7.599 
8,471 
6.000 
11.676 

13,537 

7,063 

288 
7.79fl 

3,GoogIc 


im—Condwkd. 


£. 

FnCant 

M«0«ITT. 

ssi 

Toi. 

AE>ln.t. 

To  charga  tbi«e  centa  toll  for  eua  on 

bridge* 

To  indone  GroaMr  Portland  plana,      . 

To  adopt  a  short  charter  creating  oom- 

24,B0B 
36,818 
24,055 

: 

9,711 
8,206 
2I,S34 

17,488 

Special  Eledion  on  Commission  Charter  artd  Ifominaling  or  Primary  Elee- 
iion  under  old  Charier  to  be  effective  if  Commitnon  Charter  failed  to 
carry. 

1913. 


To  adopt  the  comlmadOQ  form  of  gov- 


To  penmon  fireinen 

42.363 

99.6 

13.563 

_ 

To  RTBHt  atreet  railTsy  franehiae, 

40,330 

94.0 

10,502 

37.00S 

87.0 

6.126 

To  repeal  railroad  franehiae. 

36.654 

86.7 

4,970 

To  iaaue  bonda  for  &  South  PotUand 

bridge 

30,407 

92.8 

14,125 

To  uaue  incinerator  bonds, 

36.954 

91.6 

6,812 

86.7 

' 

To   iaaue   bonda  for  parka  and   play 

39,183 

92.2 

violaiirm  of  city  lawa,     . 

34,737 

81,7 

7,317 

To  iamio  lionda  tor  hiatorioal  aociely 

buildioK 

38.113 

17,597 

34,634 

81.2 

9.660 

To  iBsiio  bonda  to  buy  Council  Croat 

Parle, 

3S,90fi 

91.6 

12,643 

terminal 

9.055 

35,030 

83.8 

10.544 

- 

TiimiioDer),  41,450. 


I  city  oSlcen,  43,494;    bighett  <mayor),  45,521;    loweat 
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Special  Election  December  9. 
»1S. 


i~ 

PMC«t 

UUOUR. 

om-mt. 

For. 

A«»iaM. 

To  aiempt  certun  city  officers  from 
beioB  ciliieDi  of  Doited  Statee, 

To  allow  dty  to  mequire  property  out- 
Mde  of  city  limita.  .... 

order  of  diichaiiw  oontioUins  factor 

Ployee. 

To  chaDge  methods  of  paaaace  of  ordi- 

To  eiempt  eertaio  officen  from  civil 

To  require  council  to  ud  by  ordinanco. 
Iteaulatins  sale  of  bonda  and  public 

utility  certificatea. 
Municipal  paving  bond  iami«,      . 
PubUc  market  bond  ianie, 
Park  and  playgrounds  bondl,      . 
To  amood  Sretntm't  peoajon  act, 

14,672 
U.69I 
14.638 
14,164 

14.509 
14,111 

14,299 

M,1B2 

14,442 

14.000 

14J96 
14.822 
14.7B2 
14.765 
14.609 

: 

= 

«,I82 
8,913 
0,714 
7,983 

4.131 
6,278 

4,311 

8,788 

7.634 
S,S38 

4,076 
7.600 
4.398 
0.031 
1.231 

ReffuUxT  City  EUctiott. 
ISlfi. 


To  provide  water  metera,  . 

35,047 

105.7 

_ 

3,877 

To  adopt  «  Sunday  clo«in(  ordinance. 

33,799 

101,0 

13,206 

26.960 

8,090 

To  provide  garbage  system, 

33,395 

100.7 

7.827 

To  provide  method  of  eliminating  grade 

28.178 

85.0 

13,400 

To  turn  over  pound  to  Humane  So- 

31.040 

03.6 

6,324 

To  regulate  jitneya,  .... 

35,152 

lOfl.O 

7,034 

To  provide  for  method  of  levying  street 

28.144 

64.0 

6,880 

To  penaion  Siemen 

30,876 

83.1 

10.099 

To  erect  fireatopa.      .... 

30.066 

90.7 

7.904 

To  ann«t  St.  Johns 

35,817 

108.0 

24,097 

To  atUMi  linnton 

35.383 

106.7 

9,000 

- 

e  for  three  dty  officers  was  33,604. 
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ReeaU  Ekdion,  Octofter  SI,  1914-—  Vote  o 
berecaUed. 


whether  City  OffidaU  thaU 


Y«i. 

No. 

Mayor  H.  H.  AlbM 

W.  L.  Brewiter 

I6.4M 
20,146 
17,890 

33,687 
28,297 

as,97e 

^SL. 

as. 

AtthiBrecsUelocUon  — 
Albee  Mceived  lor  msyor 

29,319 
23,679 

3S5 

Five  other  ouxUdatM  for  the  three  office.  i«eelved  s  tobU  of  48,S6S  fint  oholoe 
vo(M  >nd  17,670  aw:oDd  cholee  voM*.    One  ordinaiiM  wsa  Tot«d  on. 

Y-. 

No. 

NoTS.  —  Beiidei  the  tablee  here  printed,  detftUed  tablei  ■bowing  the  nature  of 
every  initiative  or  rsfereudum  meMure  ever  lubmitted  in  «uy  St»te  In  the  Union 
and  the  vote  thereon  have  been  compiled  (ad  may  be  oonnilt«d  in  the  Stat« 
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THE  PUBLIC  OPINION  LAW  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


After  some  ten  years'  discussion  of  such  a  project,  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court,  by  the  so-called  "Public  Opinion 
Law"  of  1913  (c.  819),  gave  the  voters  of  this  Commonwealth 
an  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion  on  certain  questions  of 
public  policy,  duly  propounded  to  them,  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts. 

The  clearest  precedent  for  this  measure  was  the  Illinois 
statute  of  1901  (Laws  of  1901,  p.  198;  Rev.  Stat.  1900,  c.  46, 
sees.  428-429,  p.  967)  which  provided  for  what  has  been  called 
an  "  Advisory  Initiative "  or  "  Advisory  Referendum,"  by 
which,  upon  petition  of  10  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters, 
not  more  than  three  "questions  of  public  policy"  might  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  at  a  state  election;  and  a  similar 
submission  of  local  questions  was  made  possible  within  an 
individual  municipality.  Several  acts,  based  upon  a  public 
opinion  thus  educed  or  evidenced,  have  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois.  But  the  law  has  given  only  moderate 
satisfaction.  Since  it  provides  merely  for  a  vote  expressive  of 
an  opinion,  and  not  for  an  "instruction"  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  since  the  members  usually  have  not  been 
pledged  in  advance  to  support  these  measures,  the  voters' 
adv-ice  on  "questions  of  public  policy"  is  treated  with  scant 
consideration.  Such  votes  are  cast  with  the  feeling  that  no 
serious  responsibility  rests  upon  that  action;  the  advice  is 
addressed  to  no  one  in  particular,  nor  is  it  expressed  in  the 
imperative  mood. 

In  1906  the  question  was  referred  to  the  voters  of  Delaware: 
"Shall  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware  provide 
a  system  of  advisory  initiative  and  advisory  referendum?" 
Although  the  proposal  was  approved  by  a  popular  vote  of 
17,248  to  2,162,  the  Legislature  has  never  enacted  the  statute 
necessary  to  put  that  mandate  into  effect. 
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For  a  dozen  years  Texas  has  had  an  advisory  system  which 
enables  the  voters  in  any  political  party  to  propose  policies 
and  secure  a  direct  party  vote  thereon.  (Laws  1905,  First 
Called  Sess.,  ell,  sec.  140.) 

The  advocates  of  the  Massachusetts  "Public  Opinion  Law" 
of  1913  claimed  that  the  theory  underlying  this  statute  as  weU 
as  its  phraseology  M'ere  derived  from  Article  XIX  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bill  of  Rights  of  1780:  "The  people  have  a  right,  in  an 
orderly  and  peaceable  manner,  to  assemble  to  consult  upon  the 
common  good ;  give  irutnictions  to  their  repreaeniaiivea,  ..."  etc. 
In  the  se'venteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Constitution,  the  instruction  of 
delegates  was  not  an  infrequent  thing.  In  quite  a  number  of 
instances  towns  instructed  their  representatives  between  1780 
and  1800;  but  in  every  one  of  these  instances  the  right  to  in- 
struct was  exercised  in  conjunction  with  the  other  right,  —  "to 
assemble  to  consult  upon  the  common  good."  In  other  words, 
the  instructions  were  presented,  debated  and  adopted  in  the 
very  town  meeting  in  which  the  individual  delegate  was  being 
elected,  and  it  was  his  privilege  to  take  part  in  the  debate  and 
to  decline  to  serve,  if  he  could  not  conscientiously  hold  himself 
to  compliance  with  the  instructions  there  framed.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  in  mind 
any  other  mode  of  instructing  representati\-es  than  by  the  vote 
of  a  deliberative  body,  of  which  the  delegate  was  a  member. 

The  essential  features  of  the  law  of  1913  are  that,  on  applica- 
tion of  the  stipulated  number  of  registered  voters  (1,200  from  a 
senatorial,  and  200  from  a  representative  district)  asking  for  the 
submission  to  the  voters  of  that  district  of  any  question  of  in- 
struction to  its  member  of  the  Legislature,  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  determines  that  the  question  whidi  they 
propose  is  in  substance  one  of  public  policy,  he  shall  draft  it  in 
clear  language  and  cause  it  to  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  in  that 
particular  district.  Xot  more  than  two  questions  may  be  sub- 
mitted on  the  ballot  at  one  election,  and  they  shall  be  submitted 
in  tlie  order  in  which  the  applications  have  been  filed.  No 
question  negatived  and  no  question  substantially  the  same  shall 
be  submitted  again  in  less  than  three  years.  No  vote  imder  the 
pro\isions  of  thb  law  shall  be  regarded  as  an  instruction  under 
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Article  XIX  of  the  Bill  of  Rigbts,  unless  the  question  receives 
a  majority  of  all  vote?  cast  at  tbat  election. 

In  the  first  year's  experience  with  the  working  of  this  law 
five  districts,  scattered  among  as  many  counties,  voted  upon  the 
question  of  instnictmg  their  representatives  to  support  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  the  State-wide  Initiative 
and  Referendum,  and  in  every  one  of  these  districts  a  majority 
favored  that  proposal. 

In  the  following  year  (November  2,  1915)  that  same  question 
was  put  before  the  voters  in  one  other  district,  and  was  by 
them  approved.  Ten  districts  voted  on  the  question  of  in- 
structing their  representatives  to  favor  old-age  pensions  for 
persons  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over  who  had  been  residents  . 
of  Massachusetts  for  fifteen  years;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  a 
majority  of  those  voting  on  the  question  favored  the  proposal. 
Three  districts  (together  comprising  Fall  River  and  three  con- 
tiguous towns)  voted  on  an  instruction  that  their  representa- 
tives should  vote  that  power  should  be  vested  in-  cities  to  elect 
their  own  police  and  hcense  commissions;  and  in  two  of  these 
three  districts  the  vote  was  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

But  whether  the  result  in  any  one  of  ^ese  votings  of  the  years 
1914  and  1915  was  such  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  "in- 
struction under  Article  XIX  of  the  Bill  of  Righta""  is  a  question 
which  the  official  election  returns  pubUshed  by  the  Common- 
wealth do  not  answer,  for  the  "blanks"  are  not  there  listed. 

Greater  interest  than  ever  before  attached  to  the  votings  on 
public  opinion  questions  on  November  7,  1916.  Four  districts 
on  that  day  voted  on  the  question  of  instructing  representa- 
tives to  favor  non-contributory  old-age  pensions,  and  in  three 
cases  the  votes  cast  in  favor  exceeded  the  negative  votes  and 
the  blanks  on  that  question.  In  one  district  the  question  voted 
on  was:  "Shall  all  civil  pensions  be  abolished  until  such  time 
as  non-contributory  old>age  pensions  be  established?"  In  that 
district  the  "yes"  votes  failed  to  outweigh  the  "no"  votes  and 
the  blanks. 

But  the  chief  interest  centered  on  the  question  of  iuBtructing 
representatives  to  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  providmg 
for  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  This  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  in  1  senatorial  and  36  representative  districts,  comprising 
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10  cities,  parts  of  6  other  cities  and  83  towns,  a  special  effort 
being  made,  it  is  stated,  to  secure  a  vote  on  that  issue  in  dis- 
tricts whose  representatives  in  the  General  Court  had  uni- 
formly voted  against  such  a  proposed  amendment.  In  every 
district  and  in  every  city,  ward  and  town  in  the  districts,  the 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  that  question  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive, with  the  single  exception  of  one  tiny  town,  where  three 
votes  were  "yes"  to  four  "no."  But  the  showing  is  by  no 
means  so  impressive  when  it  is  noted  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  voters  ignored  the  question  altogether.  In  only  9  dis- 
tricts did  the  "yes"  vote  outweigh  the  "no"  vote  and  the 
blanks.  Accordingly,  only  9  out  of  the  37  members  of  the 
Legislature  chosen  in  those  dbtricts  on  that  day  were  duly 
"instructed."  Of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  all  the 
districts  on  that  question,  47  per  cent  were  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  instruction  and  12  were  opposed;  the  remaining  40 
per  cent  of  the  ballots  were  blank  on  that  question.  The  re- 
turns from  those  same  districts  on  the  question  of  the  call  of  a 
constitutional  convention  show  that  38  per  cent  of  their  total 
vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  that  proposal,  while  22  per  cent  op- 
posed it  and  40  per  cent  expressed  no  choice.  But  on  that 
question  the  blanks  were  not  taken  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  decision. 

The  phrasing  of  the  law  of  1913  is  susceptible  of  several  dif- 
ferent meanings.  A  vote  within  a  district  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  instruction  unless  "the  question  receives  a  majority  of  all 
votes  cast  at  the  election."  In  the  first  place,  this  might  be 
hdd  to  mean  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  that  particular 
question.  In  an  election,  e.g.,  of  State  Treasurer  or  Auditor, 
the  candidate  is  successful  who  receives  a  plurality  of  votes 
cast  for  the  candidates  for  that  office,  no  matter  how  far  short 
that  aggregate  may  fall  of  the,  votes  cast  for  candidates  for 
Governor.  In  the  great  majority  of  States  which  have  intK^ 
duced  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  the  majority  which 
decides  is  the  majority  on  the  question  that  is  submitted,  how- 
ever widely  that  aggregate  maj'  differ  from  the  vote  cast  for 
candidates.  A  second  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  require- 
ment that  "the  question  receive  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  at 
ihe  election"  n-ould  be  tJiat  the  question  should  call  forth  an 
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expression,  one  way  or  the  other,  from  a  majority  of  those  who 
voted  on  that  day.  Something  might  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a 
regulation.  It  would  seem  that  a  measure  of-  any  considerable 
moment  might  be  so  presented  to  the  voters  that  a  majority  of 
those  who  went  to  the  polls  would  be  interested  and  intelligent 
enough  to  vote  for  or  against  it;  and  an  approval  by  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  those  voting  would  assure  to  the  measure  a  re- 
spectable hacking.  But  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  require- 
ment is  that  the  "yes"  vote  on  the  proposed  instruction  must 
exceed  not  only  the  "no"  votes  on  that  question  but  also 
in  addition  all  the  blanks  on  that  question;  in  other  words, 
the  instruction  must  be  backed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
total  number  who  voted  at  all  at  that  election,  —  e.g.,  for  can- 
didates for  Governor.  This  is  insisting  upon  a  severer  test  than 
is  applied  in  the  election  of  most  officers,  State  and  Federal. 
Most  Presidents  and  Governors  are  elected  by  a  minority  vote. 
Had  this  test  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  vote  for  candidates 
for  Governor  been  applied  to  the  votings  by  which  forty-four 
amendments  have  been  added  to  the  Constitution  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, only  two  (Amendments  XLIII  and  XLIV)  would 
have  been  ratified  by  the  votes  which  did  actually  make  them 
effective. 

Votes  upo^f  Questions  of  Public  Pouct. 
(Undbb  tbb  Act  or  1913,  Cbaitbb  819.) 

Experience  under  this  law  covers  but  three  years,  and  it 
seems  desirable  to  make  the  following  tabulation  present  the 
results  of  all  the  votings  that  have  actually  been  taken.  In  this 
brief  record  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  districts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth which  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity, 
the  type  of  question  upon  which  votings  have  been  taken,  the 
proportion  of  districts  which  have  voted  "yes,"  and  the  relation 
which  the  "yes"  vote  has  boriie  to  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  at  that  election. 

In  the  votings  for  the  years  1914  and  1915  the  statbtics  have 
been  taken  from  the  official  reports  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  supplemented  by  statements  of  the  total 
aggregate  vote  for  candidates  for  Governor  supplied  to  the 
present  compiler  by  the  clerks  of  the  several  towns  and  cities; 
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and  the  number  of  blanks  has  been  determined  by  subtracting 
the  sum  of  the  "yes"  and  "no"  votes  from  the  aggregate  vote 
for  Governor. 

Nonember  5,   1914- 
Question  1.  —  "Shall  the  Representative  from  this  district 
be  instructed  to  support  the  Initiative  and  Keferendum,  so  as  to 
give  the  voters  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  at  the  polls  meas- 
ures that  have  been  proposed  by  petition?" 


»„^. 

Ya. 

No. 

Blanki. 

-v2a- 

Eighth  Bristol  Repreaentative; 

New  B«K]ford,  Wardi  4,  6,  and  6,      . 

Biimaeld.  EolUnd,  Moiuon,  Palmer. 
WalM 

NewtoQ 

2,65G 

963 

3,370 

1.121 

300 
1,606 
746 
274 

1,039 

732 
1.151 
1,300 

054 

6S 

48 
65 

Weymouth 

1.307 

November  2,  1915. 
Question  1.  —  "Shall  the  Representative  from  this  district  be 
instructed  to  support  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  so  as  to 
give  the  voters  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  at  the  polls  meas- 
ures that  have  been  proposed  by  petition  or  to  reject  at  the 
polls,  upon  petition,  measures  that  have  been  passed  by  the 
General  Court?" 


DBTBICt. 

Vm. 

No. 

Bluki. 

Y«(Pw 
VoU). 

Andover 

701     1        252 

410 

S3 

Question  8.  —  "Shall  the  Representative  from  this  district  be 
instructed  to  vote  for  Non-contributory  Old  Age  Pensions,  so  as 
to  have  the  Commonwealth  pension  its  deserving  needy  aged 
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citizens,  women  and  men,  over  aixty-five  years  of  age,  and  • 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  for  at  least  fifteen  years?" 


^. 

Y«. 

No. 

Blank.. 

Cant 

Fifth  Essei  ReproMntotivo:  ' 

Lawrence.  Wtuds  1  and  2,  uid  M» 

893 
342 
376 
236 
M7 
1.4S6 
401 
381 
616 
364 

1.076 
6S2 
387 
605 
1.061 
1,078 
462 
340 
501 
318 

Lawrence,  Wards  3  and  *. 
Seventh  Ebwx  RopreseaUtivB: 
Lawrence,  Ward  5,          .         .         . 

Cambndge,  Warda  1.  2  and  3, 

CambridBe,  Ward.  4,  6.  6  and  7.      . 

Cambridge,  Ward.  8,  9.  10  and  U.  . 
Fifth  Plymouth  Hepreaentative: 

1,788 

i,24e 

1,564 
3.750 
3,303 

68 
62 
«8 
06 
66 

Brockton,  Wwdii  3  and  4, 
Brockton,  Wards  1.2  and  5,    . 
Brockton.  Wards  6  and  7,        . 

2.066 

2.967 
2.210 

74 
72 
76 

Question  3.  —  "Shall  the  Representative  from  this  district 
be  instructed  to  vote  that  the  power  to  select  police  and  license 
commissioners  in  cities  be  vested  in  cities?" 


YaOVr 

Dbtbict. 

Y«. 

No. 

Bkak.. 

-s 

Ninth  Bristol  HepreMntative : 

Fall  River.  Warda  1  and  2,  Weatport. 

2.170 

1,909 

441  < 

60 

Tenth  Bristol  RcprosenUtive: 

Fall  River,  Wards  3.  4  and  5.  . 

1.976 

1.149 

450 

55 

Fall  River.  Warda  6,  7,  8  and  0,  Som- 

erset, Swansea 

2,654 

3,277 

753 

30 

In  the  following  tabulation  of  the  statistics  of  the  votings  of 
November  7,  1916,  the  figures  for  the  "yes"  and  "no"  votes 
have  been  taken  from  the  official  reports  issued  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Commonwealth;  the  figures  as  to  the  "blanks"  are 
here  given  as  reported  to  the  compQer  by  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  Alliance,  by  whom  they  were  secured  from  the  clerks  of 
the  several  cities  and  towns.  In  the  fourth  column  the  "yes" 
vote  has  been  figured  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  vote,  —  the 
sum  of  the  figures  in  the  first  three  columns. 


November  7,  1916. 
Question  1.  —  "Shall  the  Representative  or  Representatives 
from  this  district  be  instructed  to  support  the  adoption  of  an' 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealdi  provid- 
ing for  some  form  of  the  Initiative  and  B^ferendum  which  shall 
give  to  the  voters  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  statutes  and 
constitutional  amendments  proposed  to  the  Legislature  by  peti- 
tion of  a  substantial  number  of  citizens  but  rejected  by  it,  and 
also  the  power,  upon  such  petition,  to  reject  measures  passed 
by  the  Legislature?" 


Y«(Pw 

Dbtmict. 

Y«. 

No. 

Blanks. 

-« 

Lynn.  Warda  1.  2,  3.  4.  5  and  7.  Na- 

7.559 

2,101 

6,025 

SI 

Barnstable.       Bouroe.       Falmouth, 

873 

332 

1,288 

35 

Hancock,      New     AaUord.     North 

Adanu.  Wards  1,  2  and  7.   Wjl- 

liamBtown 

841 

237 

1.152 

38 

Fourth  Berkshire  RepreMntative: 

3.217 

97S 

3.110 

M 

Sixth  Bork»hire  Reprawnlative: 

Alford,  EEremoat,  Great  Barringlon, 

Mount   Washington.   New   Marl- 

borouBh.      Handirfeld.     Sheffield. 

StockbridRe.  West  Slockbridge,     . 

901 

322 

1,348 

34 

Firat  BrJHlol  Repreaeotative: 

AtUeboro.  North  Atlleborougb. 

2.367 

423 

3,721 

35 

Fall  River.  Wards  1  and  2.  Westport. 

2.051 

761 

2,105 

43 

Hat-erhill.  Wards  4  and  6. 

1,208 

&m 

1,048 

43 

Fourth  E9»ei  Rcpreeemative: 

Haverhill.  Wards  5  and  7,     , 

2.00B 

006 

1.755 

46 

Siith  E»ei  Reprceentative: 

Uwrence.  Wards  3  and  4. 

1,402 

277 

1,230 

47 
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y»(p« 

D»r«oi. 

Yea. 

No. 

Blank*. 

C*at 
of  Totil 
Vote). 

Lynn,  Watds  1.  8  and  7,  Lynnfield. 

3,472 

771 

2,735 

Beverly.  Wards  1,  2.  3  and  5.  . 

1,258 

416 

1,001 

47 

Gloucester,  Wards  3,  4,  5,  6  and  8,  , 

913 

305 

1,187 

38 

Eighth  Hampden  Representative: 

1,5S4 

332 

1,550 

45 

Westfield, 

1,187 

357 

1,167 

BelehertowQ.Eoeeld.Granby.  Green- 

wich. Felbam,  Preacott.  Ware,      . 

678 

394 

1.024 

32 

First  Middlesex  Representative: 

CambridEe,  Wards  1,  2  and  3, 

1,002 

20O 

1,129 

43 

Cambridge,  Wards  4,  5,  6  and  7, 

3,079 

763 

2,443 

40 

Cambridge.  Wards  8,  9.  10  and  11.  . 

3,039 

1,124 

2,188 

48 

Thirteenth  Middlesei  Representative: 

Concord,    Lincoln.    Sudbury,    Way- 

land,  Weston 

1,010 

419 

1,024 

41 

Reading,  Stoneham,  Woburn, 

2.964 

607 

2,294 

50 

Twenty-first  Middlesei  Roproaentative : 

Maiden 

3.809  . 

933 

2,663 

51 

Twenty- third    Middlesei    Representa- 

SomervUle,  Wards  1.  3,  4  and  5.       . 

3,274 

768 

1,954 

65 

Twenty-fourth  Middlesex  Representa- 

SomervUle,  Wards  2.  6  and  7, 

3,864 

780 

2,111 

57 

Twenty-fifth    Middlesex    Represenla- 

Medford,  Winchester,      . 

1,313 

386 

853 

61 

ArlinKton 

1,683 

373 

757 

59 

Second  Norfolk  Representative: 

BrooWine.       ..... 

2.988 

1.342 

1,322 

62 

Third  Norfolk  Representative: 

3,110 

839 

2,532 

48 

Randolph.  Sharon,  Stoughton. 

1.237 

267 

1,181 

46 

Duibiiry,  Marshfield,  NorweU,  Pera- 

brokc.  Scituate 

674 

210 

940 

37 

Cohaasct   (Norfolk   County).   Hing- 

ham.  HuU 

821 

279 

856 

42 

Seventh  Plymouth  Representative: 

Plympton,           .         ,         .         . 

796 

190 

869 

43 

Eighth  Plymouth  Representative: 

BridiccwHler.  East  Bridgewater,  West 

Bridgewater 

954 

187 

975 

45 
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..^. 

Ym. 

No. 

Bluiki. 

YmCPn 

Vota). 

Boaton,  Ward  6,     . 

Auburn.  Oxford.  WebsWc. 
Niuth  Woro«t«r  RepreBBotHtive: 

borough,  Upton,  Wratborouah,      . 

Berlin.   Bolton.    Boyl«M>ll.   CUnton, 
Harvard,       HtJdea,       Lancutcr, 

WoBtBoyUton 

1,821 
1,203 

2.109 
1.787 

212 
540 

MB 

1.386 
1.332 

2.638 
2.359 

fi2 
44 

40 
39 

Qwsiion  $.  —  "Shall  the  Representative  from  this  District  be 
instructed  to  vote  for  Non-contributory  Old  Age  Pensions,  so 
as  to  have  the  Commonwealth  pension  its  deserving  aged  citi- 
zens, women  and  men,  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who  are 
unable  to  properly  pro\'ide  for  themselves,  and  who  have  been 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  for  at  least  fifteen  years  prior 
to  the  filing  of  an  application  for  a  pulsion?" 


-  ■  ■■  - 

Y«(R» 

Dnrucc. 

Ya. 

No. 

Blub. 

VM.). 

]KE>>th  Bristol  Rept^sentalivo: 

New  Bedford,  Wards  4.  5  and  6,       . 

3.561 

1.140 

1.705 

Ninth  Suffolk  Repreeentative: 

BoBton,  Ward  9 

1,793 

261 

1,676 

4S 

2.197 

446 

1,449 

54 

Eleventh  Suffolk  Repteaentative: 

Boston,  Ward  U,   . 

2.157 

369 

1.388 

U 

Question  S.  —  "Shall  all  ci%il  pensions  now  paid,  including 
those  paid  to  members  of  the  Judiciary',  excluding  police  and 
firemen,  be  abolished  until  such  time  as  Non-contributory  (Md 
Age  Pensions  be  established?" 
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COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


i.  the  meaning  of  county  government. 
1.    Early  Engush  Hibtort. 

County  government  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  United 
States  is  modeled  largely  upon  the  old  English  county  which 
has  existed  from  ancient  Saxon  times.  To  understand  the 
organization  and  administration  of  county  government  in  any 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  it  is  necessary  to  trace  back  the 
development  from  its  English  prototype. 

The  English  colonists,  coming  to  these  shores  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  brought  with  them  their  traditions  as  to  county 
governments,  and  for  the  purpose  of  their  judicial  systems  adopted 
the  form  of  county  government  then  existing  in  England. 

The  development  in  America,  however,  from  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  has  been  different  in  a  large  measure  from  the 
development  of  the  English  county.  About  one-third  of  the  old 
English  counties  represented  ancient  kingdoms  or  tribal  divi- 
sions; others  were  artificially  bounded  areas,  lying  around  some 
stronghold  which  had  become  a  center  of  civil  and  military 
administration.  Under  the  Saxon  kings  each  of  these  counties, 
or  areas,  was  to  a  large  extent  independent  of  a  central  adminis- 
trative authority,  although  the  Saxon  kings,  varying  according 
to  the  strength  of  these  semi-independent  areas,  maintained  a 
hegemony  over  them.  With  the  coming  of  the  Norman  kings, 
however,  these  counties  or  tribal  divisions,  kingdoms  and  sub- 
kingdoms,  were  united  under  a  central  authority  radiating  from 
the  chief  city,  London,  and  the  existence  of  the  counties  as 
independent  units  ceased. 

After  the  Norman  conquest  the  word  county  (old  French 
cont€,  or  territory  of  a  count)  was  substituted  for  the  old 
Saxon  designation  of  "shire,"  and  the  latter  has  now  come  to 
common  use  as  a  synonym  for  county,  although  it  was  formerly 
applied  to  smaller  divisions  of  territory  than  a  county. 

The  administration  of  a  county  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
was  in  the  hands  of  two  officers,  the  earl  (ealdorman)  and  the 
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sheriff  (scirgerefa),  but  after  William  the  Conqueror  the  earl 
was  less  prominent  in  the  administration  of  the  county  and 
the  sheriiT  became  the  principal  officer  of  the  Crown.  The 
sheriff  remained  the  principal  officer  in  the  county  until  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  bis  military  functions  were  taken  from 
him  and  were  transferred  to  a  Lord  lieutenant,  appointed 
directly  by  the  Crown  or  by  the  Chancellor,  and  responsible  to 
the  appointing  power.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
first  English  settlers  left  for  the  shores  of  America,  there  were 
five  distinct  officers  in  each  county:  — 

(1)  Lord-Lieutenant,  head  of   the  military  system,  appointed   by  the 

Crown. 

(2)  Sheriff,  the  chief  coDservator  of  the  peace  and  the  executive  agent  of 

the  judicial  courte,  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

(3)  Justices  of  the  Peace,  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  fonning  in  each 

county  a  quarterly  court  of  crinunaJ  jurtadiction,  and  acting  as  the 
fiscal  and  administrative  authority  for  county  affairs. 

(i)  Coronets,  chosen  in  the  county  courts;  their  duties  related  to  in- 
quests OD  deaths  by  violence. 

(5)  Commissioners,  appointed  by  county  courts  to  assess  taxes. 

2.    Translation  to  Massachusetts. 

There  are  three  types  of  counties  in  the  United  States,  repre- 
sented by  those  in  N'ew  England  (Massachusetts),  those  in  the 
South  (Virginia),  and  those  in  the  West  (Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  California),  and  the  county  has  been  given  more 
attention  in  the  two  latter  sections  of  the  country  than  in  the 
New  England  States.  In  the  Xew  England  States  the  county 
is  principally  a  judicial  district,  created  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  is  not  a  unit  for  the  administration  of  the  legislative 
functions  of  the  Commonwealth  nor  for  political  organization. 
In  the  South  it  is  independent  of  State  control  in  administrative 
matters,  and  in  the  West  it  is  being  allowed  an  ever-increa^g 
freedom  in  legislative  administration. 

County  administration  has  received  most  attention  in  the 
western  States,  where  its  importance  as  a  governmental  unit  has 
been  emphasized,  Michigan  having  recently  given  large  legisla* 
tive  powers  to  its  county  boards.  In  New  England,  however, 
on  account  of  the  highly  centralized  judicial  system,  and  the 
importance  of  the  towns  and  cities,  the  county  exercises  very 
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little  independent  jurisdiction.  Thug  in  many  States  the  county 
is  often  organized  as  a  school  district  or  as  a  sanitary  district, 
but  this  is  not  true  of  Massachusetts  or  of  any  other  New  Eng- 
land State.  In  Massachusetts  the  character  of  the  county 
government  has  remained  almost  quiescent  for  a  century  or 
more,  no  fundamental  change  having  taken  place  during  that 
period.  As  early  as  1643  there  were  four  counties  established 
in  Massachusetts  for  judicial  purposes.  They  were  the  counties 
of  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  Norfolk  and  Essex,  and  before  the 
Revolution  twelve  of  the  present  fourteen  counties  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  incorporated.  The  number  of  counties  varies  in 
different  States.  Thus  Texas  has  243,  Rhode  Island  5  and 
Delaware  3. 

The  early  county  officials  were  appointive,  acting  on  the 
English  model  (although  sheriffs  were  elective  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1705),  but  after  the  Revolution  a  radical  democratic  and 
decentralized  system  was  established.  County  ofEcials  in  Mas- 
sachusetts were  made  locally  elective  and  their  numbers  were 
increased. 

II.    GROWTH   AND    DEVELOPMENT   OF    COUN'TY    OFFICES 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

1,    Colonial  Period. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  was  organized  in  England 
for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  New  England.  Under  a 
charter  granted  by  King  Charles  I,  the  colonists  came  to  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  in  1630  and  established  a  colony  at  Boston. 

The  charter  provided  that  the  officers  of  the  company  should 
consist  of  a  Governor,  Deputy  Governor  and  eighteen  Assist- 
ants. These  officers  were  to  be  chosen  annually  by  a  General 
Court,  which  consisted  of  the  cliarter  officers  and  the  freemen  of 
the  colony. 

This  General  Court  was  directed  by  the  charter  to  sit  four 
times  a  year  to  make  laws  for  the  colony.  In  addition,  there- 
was  provided  a  Court  of  Assistants,  consisting  of  the  Governor, 
Deputy  Governor  and  the  assistants,  sitting  each  month,  "for 
the  better  ordering  and  directing  of  affairs." 

Originally  all  malefactors  were  brought  before  the  General 
Court  for  trial  and  punishment,  but  this  being  found  a  burden 
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and  not  conducive  to  the  speedy  administration  of  justice,  the 
Court  of  Assistants  on  August  23, 1630,  authorized  the  Governor 
and  the  Deputy  Governor  and  four  other  citizens  whom  they 
named  to  be  justices  of  the  peace  with  power  to  reform  abuses 
and  punish  offenders. 

As  the  colony  grew  rapidly  in  number  of  settlers,  and  their 
dwellings  and  places  of  labor  spread  beyond  easy  reach  of  the 
first  settlement,  the  authorities  found  it  inconvenient  to  bring 
all  cases  to  Boston,  and  on  March  3,  1635,  the  General  Court 
«stabli3hed  Quarter  Courts  at  Ipswich,  Salem,  New  Towne  and 
Boston,  these  to  be  kept  by  such  magistrates  as  dwelt  in  or  near 
said  towns,  and  by  such  others  as  were  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  so  as  to  make  four  in  number.  These  courts  had 
jurisdiction  over  all  criminal  cases,  except  capital,  and  all  civil 
where  the  debt  or  damage  did  not  exceed  £10.  At  the  same 
time  a  Great  Quarter  Court,  or  a  court  of  appeal,  was  estab- 
lished at  Boston,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  assistants. 

At  the  beginning  of  1639,  therefore,  the  j'udicial  system  had 
these  divisions:  first,  the  General  Court  sitting  twice  a  year; 
second,  the  Court  of  Assistants  or  Great  Quarter  Courts,  com- 
posed of  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor  and  assistants,  sitting 
four  times  a  year  at  Boston;  third,  the  four  inferior  courts  (or 
Quarter  Courts)  kept  by  magistrates,  with  associates  appointed 
by  the  General  Court. 

In  that  year,  however  (1639J,  the  law  was  amended  so  that 
the  Court  of  Assistants  sat  only  twice  a  year  at  Boston  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  inferior  court,  causes  of  divorce,  capital  and 
such  criminal  offences  as  would  merit  death  or  banishment. 
At  the  same  time  "County  Courts"  were  established,  though 
the  counties  had  not  then  been  set  off.  These  were  the  old 
inferior,  or  Quarter  Courts.  The  manner  of  choosing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  was  not  changed,  but  each  court  was  given 
authority  to  establish  its  own  clerk  and  other  needful  officers. 

In  the  same  year  a  Strangers'  Court  was  established,  to  con- 
sist of  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor  and  any  two  magis- 
trates, or,  when  the  Governor  was  not  available,  any  three 
magistrates.  This  court  was  authorized  to  hear  and  determine 
all  causes  which  should  arise  between  strangers,  or  in  which  a 
stranger  was  a  part. 
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For  the  proper  oversight  of  the  business  of  the  colony  it  was 
ordered  by  the  General  Court,  on  September  9,  1639,  that  a 
record  should  be  kept  at  Boston  of  all  wills,  administrations, 
inventories,  births,  deaths  and  marriages  by  a  recorder.  In  the 
next  year,  October  7,  for  greater  convenience,  recorders'  offices 
were  also  established  at  Ipswich  and  Salem  and  the  recorders 
were  designated  as  the  clerks  of  the  courts  held  in  each  town. 

Two  years  later,  on  June  14,  1642,  again  for  greater  coa- 
venience,  the  General  Court  established  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
writs  (corresponding  to  present  town  and  city  clerks)  in  each  of 
the  towns,  the  appointments  to  which  were  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  These  officials  took  from  the  formerly  established 
recorders  the  task  of  recording  births,  deaths  and  marriages. 

The  nimiber  of  towns  having  grown  to  30  and  being  scattered 
over  a  wide  territory,  for  the  greater  convenience  again  of  the 
administration  of  the  business  of  the  colonists,  by  act  of  the 
General  Court  on  May  10,  1643,  the  colony  was  divided  into 
four  "sheires"  or  counties,  to  be  known  as  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Each  was  authorized  to  conduct  its  own 
affairs,  but  the  act  creating  them  did  not  specify  the  offices  to 
be  established.  Each  county,  however,  established  an  organiza- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  county  organization  of  England. 

The  above  mentioned  Norfolk  contained  largely  towns  that 
were  included  in  New  Hampshire  when  that  become  a  royal 
province.  The  county  became  extinguished  in  1679,  and  Ipswich, 
the  "sheire  town,"  and  the  other  Massachusetts  towns  in  that 
county  became  a  part  of  Essex  County. 

In  1647  the  General  Court  gave  each  county  court  the  author-  ^ 
ity  to  appoint  clerks  of  the  writs  for  each  town,  which  relieved  the 
General  Court  of  this  task.  Also  in  order  to  relieve  the  county 
courts  of  small  causes,  the  General  Court  passed  an  act  author- 
izing any  magistrate  (member  of  the  assistants)  where  he  dwelt 
to  hold  court  for  cases  arising  in  his  home  town  or  district, 
wherein  the  debt,  trespass  or  damage  did  not  exceed  40  shill- 
ings; and  it  was  further  ordered  that  in  such  towns  where  no 
magistrate  dwelt,  the  court  of  assistants,  or  the  county  court, 
could  appoint  three  freemen  to  sit  as  commissioners  to  hear  such 
cases.  In  these  towns  the  clerk  of  the  writs  had  the  power  to 
issue  summonses,  etc.,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  etc. 
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In  1651  the  General  Court  enacted  a  law  providing  that 
seven  freemen  selected  by  the  freemen  of  Boston  should  serve 
as  commissioners  for  Boston  to  hear  and  determine  civil  actions 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds.  These  commissioners  were  authorized 
to  appoint  a  clerk,  to  fix  fees  for  entry  of  cases,  and  to  pass  upon 
misdemeanors  as  would  any  magistrate,  provided  the  fines  im- 
posed did  not  exceed  forty  shillings  for  one  offence.  This  court 
lasted,  howeyer,  only  one  year. 

In  1652  the  offices  of  recorder  and  clerk  of  the  county  courts 
were  oflScially  merged,  though  the  duties  of  each  office  were  pre- 
viously performed  invariably  by  one  and  the  same  person. 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Court  on  May  3,  1654,  the  counties 
were  each  authorized  to  elect  a  county  treasurer,  who  should 
apportion  and  collect  the  county  rates,  or  taxes.  The  next  year 
each  county  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court  to  establish  a 
House  of  Correction. 

On  April  29, 1668,  the  General  Court  authorized  each  county  to 
have  two  commissioners  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  whose 
duties  were  to  repair  warehouses,  supervise  the  business  of  the 
county,  and  principally  list  the  taxpayers  and  assess  the  taxes. 

On  May  27,  1685,  each  county  was  authorized  to  probate 
wills,  the  duty  originally  of  the  Governor  and  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants, and  each  county  court  was  designated  as  the  Court  of 
Probate  for  the  county. 

In  this  year  also  the  General  Court  authorized  the  establbh- 
ment  of  a  court  of  chancerj%  to  consist  of  the  magistrates  of 
each  county  court,  to  pass  upon  cases  wherein  there  was 
apparent  equity,  and  authorized  the  county  courts  to  hear  and 
determine  all  cases  relating  to  wilts  and  administrations. 

Summary  (o  1684.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Colonial  Period  in 
1684  these  county  courts  and  offices  had  been  established:  — 

Magistrates'  Court  in  each  town  (1647). 

Quarter  courts  (1635),  which  became  "County  Courts"  (1659),  at  Ips- 
wich, Snlcm,  Xew  Towne  (aftcrwordu  Cambridge)  and  Boston. 

Strangers'  Court  for  the  colony  (1639). 

Court  of  Assistants,  sitting  twice  a  year  at  Boston  (1639),  which  orig- 
inally sat,  according  to  the  charter,  once  a  month  and  according  to 
act  of  1635  sat  (our  times  a  year. 

Recorder  of  wills,  administrations  and  inventories  at  Boston  (1630), 
and  at  Ipswich  (1640)  and  Salem  (1640). 
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Clerks  of  the  Writs  in  each  town  (recorder  of  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages), appointment  by  General  Court  (1642),  appointment  by  County 
Courts  (1647). 

Counties  established  at  Essex,  Middlesex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  each 
having  its  own  organization  (1643),  (Norfolk  extinguished  in  1679); 
Hampshire  (1662). 

Offices  of  County  Recorder  and  Clerk  of  County  Courts  officially  made 
one  and  same  office  (1652). 

County  Treasurer  in  each  county  (1654). 

Two  County  Commissioners  in  each  county  (1668). 

Each  county  court  a  court  of  probate  (1685). 

Court  of  Chancery  (1685). 

The  colony  charter  became  vacated  in  1684,  and  in  1686 
Joseph  Dudley  assumed  the  office  of  President  by  royal  ap- 
pointment, with  a  deputy  president  and  fifteen  councillors. 
They  became  a  court  of  record  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal 
matters,  with  authority  to  establish  courts  and  appoint  judges 
over  them.  They  set  up  a  Superior  Court  (a  majority  of  the 
councillors)  to  sit  three  times  a  year  at  Boston,  and  a  Court  of 
Pleas  and  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  each  of  the  counties. 

The  next  year  saw  another  change  in  the  government,  with 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  with  a  commission  as  Gov- 
ernor, his  jurisdiction  to  include  all  New  England,  which 
brought  Plymouth  Colony  for  the  first  time  under  the  same  au- 
thority as  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  The  Governor  and 
thirty-nine  councillors  appointed  by  him  became  the  lawmakers. 
They  gave  jurisdiction  in  cases  concerning  lands,  not  involving 
a  sum  of  forty  shillings,  to  justices  of  the  peace;  established  a 
"Quarterly  Sessions  Court,"  held  by  the  several  justices  in 
their  respective  counties,  and  an  "Inferior  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,"  to  be  held  in  each  county  by  a  judge  assisted  by  two  or 
more  justices  of  the  county,  with  jurisdiction  in  Boston  limited 
to  twenty  pounds  and  the  court  ordered  to  sit  there  once  in  two 
months,  and  with  a  limitation  to  ten  pounds  in  other  counties 
where  the  court  would  sit  once  a  year. 

A  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  was  established,  evidently 
the  highest  court  of  appeal,  and  it  sat  in  each  county. 

Up  to  this  time  each  county  had  had  an  executive  officer  orig- 
inally called  the  beadle,  and  from  an  early  period  till  Governor 
Andros's  time,  the  marshal.  Governor  Andros  changed  the  name 
to  sheriff,  and  this  it  has  remained  to  the  present  day. 
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In  1699  to  the  duties  of  the  sheriff  as  executive  officer  of  the 
courts  were  added  the  duties  of  keeper  of  the  county  jail.  .-  It 
was  provided  in  this  latter  act  that  the  salary  should  not  exceed 
thirty  pounds  in  Suffolk  and  tea  pounds  in  other  counties. 

In  1689,  when  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  England  reached 
New  England,  the  colony  went  back  to  its  old  form  of  govern- 
ment as  it  had  existed  in  16S6. 

2.    Provincial  Period. 

In  1692  a  new  charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary  reached 
the  colony  for  the  "Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England,"  comprising  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Maine  and 
Nova  Scotia.  This  charter  provided  for  a  Governor,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and  a  Secretary,  all  appointed  by  the  King,  a 
board  of  twenty-eight  councillors  chosen  by  the  General  Court, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  This 
charter  gave  the  Governor  and  a  council  of  at  least  seven  coun- 
cillors or  assistants  the  authority  to  order  and  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  Province,  The  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Council,  was  authorized  to  appoint,  among  others,  the 
judges,  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The  chaiv 
ter  recognized  the  greater  importance  of  Suffolk  County  by 
stipulating  that  the  sheriff  in  Suffolk  County  should  be  paid  not 
to  exceed  thirty  pounds,  and  not  to  exceed  ten  pounds  in  other 
counties.  This  charter  gave  the  Governor  and  Council  author- 
ity to  probate  wills. 

Following  the  arrival  of  this  charter  and  acting  under  it, 
various  acts  were  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
establishment  of  courts,  which  administered  the  laws  until 
1699,  but  were  each  in  turn  disallowed  by  the  Privy  Council  at 
London  for  one  reason  or  another.  Finally,  however,  in  May, 
1699,  the  General  Assembly  did  pass  laws  establishing  courts 
which  stood  the  test  of  the  Privy  Council, 

The  first  of  these  acts  provided  for  a  Court  of  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  each 
Tounty,  with  jurisdiction  over  matters  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  peace  and  the  punishment  of  offenders.  This  court 
held  jury  sessions. 

The  second  act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inferior 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  each  county,  held  by  four  persons 
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appointed  as  justices  of  the  court,  who  should  have  cognizance 
of  all  civil  actions  within  the  county  triable  at  common  law. 
This  also  had  jury  sessions. 

The  third  act  provided  for  a  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  for 
the  whole  province,  which  was  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  other 
two  mentioned  courts  and  was  to  be  held  at  specified  times  Id 
each  county.  These  courts  continued  during  the  whole  of  tbe 
provincial  period  to  1781. 

When  the  history  of  the  province  reached  the  post-revolution 
period  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was  estab- 
hshed,  these  distinctly  county  offices  are  shown  to  exist:  — 

Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  (1699). 

Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (1699). 

Sheriff  (1687);  as  keeper  of  jails  In  each  county  (1699). 

Clerk  of  Court  (1639),  re-established  (1699). 

Register  of  Deeds  (1715). 

Judge  of  Probate  (1692). 

Register  of  Probate  (1692). 

County  Treasurer  (1654)  (1692). 

County  Commissioners  (1668), 

County  House  of  Correction  (1654);  sheriff  to  be  keeper  (1699). 

3.    The  Commonwealth  Period. 

The  new  "Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts"  in  1780 
adopted  a  constitution  which  continued  all  the  court  offices 
existent  in  the  final  days  of  the  province,  but  changed  the  name 
of  the  "Superior  Court  of  Judicature"  to  the  "Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

In  1782,  by  act  of  the  General  Court,  the  "Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas"  became  the  "Court  of  Common  Pleas,"  to  he- 
kept  as  before  in  each  county  by  four  judges  appointed  from 
within  the  county. 

By  an  act  of  1811,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Commonwealth, 
except  Nantucket  and  Dukes  County,  be  divided  into  six  cir- 
cuits, and  that  there  should  be  a  Circuit  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  to  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices,  in 
each  circuit  to  sit  in  each  county  at  regular  periods.  This  court 
superseded  the  old  "Court  of  Common  Pleas." 

By  an  act  of  1813,  Suffolk  County  was  taken  out  of  this  cir- 
cuit and  was  given  a  court  of  its  own,  known  as  "The  Boston 
Court  of  Common  Pleas." 
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By  chapter  79,  Acts  of  1820,  the  Legislature  established  the 
Court  of  CommoD  Fleas  as  a  court  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
not  limited  to  any  circuit  or  county,  to  supersede  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Boston  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  This  was  abolished  in  1859,  when  the  present  Superior 
Court  was  established. 

Meanwhile,  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
established  in  1699,  and  renewed  by  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Constitution,  saw  its  first  change  in  1807,  when  an  act  pro- 
vided that  it  should  be  held  in  each  county  by  one  chief  justice 
and  a  differing  number  of  associate  judges  in  each  county  as  a 
"General  Court  of  Sessions."  In  1809  its  jurisdiction  was 
transferred  to  the  "Court  of  Common  Pleas,"  but  this  act  was 
repealed  in  1811  and  the  "General  Court  of  Sessions"  revived, 
with  the  Governor  empowered  to  appoint  a  chief  justice  and 
not  more  than  four  or  less  than  two  associates  in  any  county. 

By  chapter  197,  Acts  of  1813,  the  act  of  revival  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Sessions  was  repealed  except  so  far  as  Suffolk, 
Nantucket  and  Dukes  County  were  concerned,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  was  transferred  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  By  this  act  the  Governor  was  authorized  to 
appoint  two  persons  in  each  county  to  be  session  justices,  and 
to  sit  with  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  ail  matters  formerly  under  the  Court  of  Sessions. 

By  chapter  120  of  the  Acts  of  1818,  there  was  another  change 
and  the  Court  of  Sessions  was  established  in  each  county  with  a 
chief  justice  and  two  associates.  This  act  repealed  the  act 
which  had  transferred  the  duties  of  such  a  court  as  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

In  1821,  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  SuiTolk  County  was  abol- 
bhed,  and  its  duties  with  regard  to  streets  and  ways  and  with 
regard  to  all  other  suits,  processes,  and  proceedings  in  which  a 
trial  by  jury  may  be  had  were  transferred  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  certain  other  duties  were'  transferred  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  in  Boston. 

The  reason  for  this  abolishing  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in 
Suffolk  was  the  fact  that  much  earlier  it  had  been  found  that, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  Town 
of  Boston  as  a  metropolis  and  great  seaport  town,  the  usual 
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mode  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  administering  justice  in  criminal 
cases  was  attended  with  great  delays  and  burdensome  expenses, 
and  special  courts  for  Suffolk  had  been  established. 

By  chapter  81,  Acts  of  1799,  the  Municipal  Court  of  Boston 
had  been  constituted  to  have  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and 
offences  within  Boston,  previously  cognizable  in  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  (all  crimes  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  except  capital).  One  judge  named  by  the  Governor 
presided  over  this  court  until  1843,  when  by  a  new  act  it  was 
provided  that  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  should 
be,  ex  officio,  the  judges  of  the  Municipal  Court. 

This  court  continued  until  April  5,  1859,  when  its  jurisdiction  • 
passed  to  the  present  "Superior  Court  of  the  Commonwealth," 

These  courts  (i.c.,  a  court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  sit  at  stated  times  in  each  county,  and  a  Court  of 
Sessions  in  each  county,  except  Suffolk,  and  a  Municipal  Court 
for  Boston)  continued  thereafter  until  1855,  when  the  Legisla- 
ture added  a  "Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Suffolk."  This 
was  to  supersede  in  Suffolk  the  "Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
the  Commonwealth,"  and  the  city  of  Boston  was  required  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  this  court. 

In  1859,  however,  the  court  thus  established  in  Suffolk  was 
abolished,  as  was  also  the  "Municipal  Court,"  and  both  were 
superseded  by  the  present  Superior  Court  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  present  day  Police  and  Municipal  Courts  are  descended 
from  the  courts  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  four  other  citizens  named  by 
the  General  Court  in  1630  "for  the  reformation  of  abuses  and 
the  punishment  of  offenders." 

During  Colonial  days  the  magistrates,  who  were  the  members 
of  the  upper  house  of  the  Legislature,  were  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  in  towns  or  districts  where  there  was  no  magistrate, 
the  General  Court  appointed  justices.  By  the  authority  of  the 
charter  of  William  and  Mary  the  Governor  was  given  authority 
to  name  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  courts  of  these  were 
established  by  statute  in  1697  and  were  the  lowest  courts  of  the 
provincial  period,  as  they  were  of  the  colonial  period.  These 
justices  were  scattered  throughout  the  province,  each  town 
usually  having  one  or  more. 
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After  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Legisla- 
tm%,  for  similar  reasons  to  those  which  caused  the  creation  of  a 
Municipal  Court  for  Boston  in  1800,  established  the  first  police 
court  at  Boston  in  1822,  consisting  of  three  justices.  This  court 
was  authorized  to  hold  daily  sessions  and  to  have  cognizance 
over  matters  formerly  cognizable  by  justices  of  the  peace. 
A  division  of  this  court  to  sit  on  two  days  8  week,  styled  the 
"Justices  Court  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,"  was  established  at 
the  same  time  to  have  jurisdiction  over  civil  matters  formerly 
cognizable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  These  two  divisions  r&- 
mained  distinct  until  1860,  when  it  was  enacted  that  the  records 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  branch  be  transferred  to  the  "  Police 
Court."  Police  Courts  similar  to  the  Boston  Police  Court  were 
established  in  Salem,  1831;  Lowell  and  Newburyport,  1823; 
New  Bedford,  1834;  and  at  later  dates  in  various  other  cities, 
the  expenditures  of  each  being  borne  by  the  counties  in  which 
they  were  located. 

In  1868  the  present  Mimicipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston  was 
established.  The  other  municipal  courts  of  the  different  districts 
of  Boston  have  been  established  at  different  dates  since  1866, 
the  Municipal  Court  of  the  Charlestown  District  being  originally 
the  Police  Court  of  the  City  of  Charlestown,  established  in  1862. 

Since  the  revision  of  the  statutes  which  resulted  in  the 
"General  Statutes  of  1860,"  the  Municipal  Courts  of  Boston 
and  of  the  districts  of  Boston  have  developed.  The  first  act 
along  this  hne  was  in  1866,  when  the  Legislature  established 
the  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston  to  supersede  the 
old  Police  Court  of  Boston.  In  the  following  year  the  Legisla- 
ture established  in  the  southern  end  of  the  city  a  new  court 
known  as  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  Southern  District  (for^ 
merly  the  old  Police  Court  of  the  City  of  Roxbury),  which  in 
1874  became  the  "Municipal  Court  of  the  Highland  Dbtrict." 
In  1870  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  Dorchester  District  was 
established.  Ijj 

In  1S73  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  Charlestown  District 
superseded  the  old  Police  Court  of  Charlestown. 

In  1874  the  Municipal  Courts  of  Boston,  East  Boston,  South 
Boston  and  West  Roxbury  districts  were  established.  The 
Municipal  Court  of  the  East  Boston  District  was  changed  after* 
wards  in  name  to  the  East  Boston  District  Court,  in  1886. 
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These  courts  are  now  and  always  have  been  wholly  independent 
of  each  other,  each  with  its  complete  and  fully  equipped  organi- 
zation, with  local  justices  exercising  their  functions  without 
consultation  or  conference  and  without  any  central  supervision. 
Besides  these,  or  outside  the  city  of  Boston,  there  has  been 
only  one  court  given  the  title  of  "municipal  court,"  viz.,  the 
police  court  of  Brookline,  which  name  was  later  changed  to  the 
"Municipal  Court  of  the  Town  of  Brookline." 

As  far  back  as  the  establishment  of  the  Salem  police  court  in 
1831,  there  have  been  courts  in  other  counties  similar  in  juris- 
diction to  the  Police  Court  (Munic4)al  Court)  of  Boston.  They 
became  established  as  the  need  for  them  appeared,  and  the  first 
dozen  established  were  called  Police  Courts,  while  the  remainder 
became  District  Courts  of  the  different  counties.  In  all  cases 
the  expenditures  were  paid  by  the  counties,  towns  and  cities  in 
each  county  bearing  an  apportioned  share. 

In  the  case  of  the  cities  of  Chelsea  and  Revere  and  the  town 
of  Winthrop  in  Suffolk  County,  however,  they  were  freed  from 
all  county  of  Suffolk  e^enses  by  an  act  of  1831  (chapter  65), 
which  provided  that  the  City  of  Boston  should  thereafter  pay 
the  bills  of  Suffolk  County  in  return  for  a  relinquishment  by 
Chelsea  (which  then  included  the  territory  of  Revere  and 
Winthrop)  of  all  its  title  to  county  institutions.  Attempts  were 
made  in  1911-1915  to  have  these  communities  bear  some  of  the 
expenses  of  Suffolk  County,  but  without  result. 

III.     COUXTY   GOVERNMENT   IN  THE   VARIOUS    COUNTIES 
OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

1.     Political. 

Voting  Districts  for  Representation  in  the  General  Court. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Massachusetts  fourteen 
counties,  as  follows:  Suffolk,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Hampshire, 
Plymouth,  Bristol,  Dukes,  Barnstable,  Nantucket,  Worcester, 
Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden  and  Norfolk,  the  oldest  counties 
being  Suffolk,  Essex  and  Middlesex,  which  were  incorporated  in 
1643.  The  other  counties  were  incorporated  in  the  period  from 
1662  to  1812. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  adopted  in  1780,  left  the 
form  of  county  administration  as  it  then  existed,  but  made  the 
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several  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  the  basis  of  the  districts 
for  the  choice  of  Councillors  and  Senators  (See  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  Chapter  1,  Section  2,  Article  I.)  and  fixed  the 
total  number  of  such  officers  at  forty,  which  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  several  counties  according  to  population. 
Thus  in  Suffolk  and  Essex  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be 
six  Councillors  and  Senators;  Middlesex,  five ;  Plymouth,  three; 
Barnstable,  one;  Bristol,  three;  etc.,  and  it  also  provided  that 
the  General  Court  should  have  power  to  alter  the  said  districts. 
The  total  number  of  Councillors  and  Senators  (forty)  has  re- 
mained the  same  up  to  the  present  time,  although  the  allotment 
to  the  several  coimties  of  the  State  has  been  altered.  Thus  at 
the  present  time  Suffolk  has  nine  members  in  the  Senate, 
Middlesex  has  eight,  Plymouth  has  been  reduced  to  two,  Essex 
reduced  to  five,  and  Worcester  to  four. 

The  county  is  also  maintained  as  the  unit  for  the  election  of 
members  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  general  law 
directing  that  the  House  shall  consist  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
members  who  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Legislature  after 
each  decennial  census,  according  to  the  number  of  legal  votes 
in  each  county.  In  counties  other  than  Suffolk,  after  the  Legis- 
lature has  so  designated  the  number  of  Representatives  in  the 
General  Court,  the  county  commissioners  meet  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  August  at  the  "shire"  town  and  proceed  to  divide 
the  counties  into  representative  districts  of  contiguous  territory. 
In  the  county  of  Suffolk,  however,  there  Is  a  special  board  of 
commissioners  to  perform  this  duty. 

By  chapter  560  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  it  was  provided  that  at 
the  annual  State  election  in  the  year  1915  and  in  every  tenth 
year  thereafter,  nine  commissioners  shall  be  elected  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk  whose  duties  it  would  be  to  apportion  the 
county  of  Suffolk  into  representative  districts  of  contiguous 
territory  as  nearly  equal  in  population  as  possible. 

2.    Elective  and  Appointi\'e  Officers. 

For  the  purpose  of  administering  the  government  of  the  counties 

there  are  a  number  of  officers,  some  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 

voters  in  their  respective  counties  and  some  of  whom  arc  appointed 

by  the  Governor.     The  elective  officers  are  as  follows:  — 
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(1)  County  commissioners  and  associate  commissionera. 

(2)  Clerks  of  the  Superior  Court  (and  in  Suffolk  County  the  clerk  of  the 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  Suffolk  County). 

(3)  Sheriffs. 

(4)  County  Treasurers. 

(5)  District  Attorneys. 

(6)  Registers  of  Deeds. 

(7)  Registers  of  Probate  and  Insolvency. 

The  appointive  officers  {in  all  cases  by  the  Governor,  gener- 
ally with  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Council)  are:  — 

(1)  Justices  of  the  municipal  and  district  courts  in  the  various  cities  of 

the  county. 

(2)  Clerks  of  these  said  district  and  municipal  courts. 

(3)  Medical  and  Assistant  Medical  Examiners. 

(4)  Controller  of  County  Accounts. 

This  organization  is  common,  with  slight  variations,  to  all  the 
counties  of  the  State,  and  in  order  to  have  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  these  officers  they  will  be 
described  in  detail. 

Elective  Officers. 
(ffl)     County  Comvmaioners. 

The  county  in  Massachusetts  is  a  legal  corporation  for 
limited  purposes.  It  is  a  "body  politic  and  corporate,"  which 
can  sue  and  be  sued,  may  purchase  and  hold  for  the  use  of  the 
county  personal  estate  and  land  lying  within  its  limits,  and 
may  make  necessary  contracts. 

The  chief  administrative  officers  to  perform  these  duties  are 
the  county  commissioners. 

County  commissioners  were  appointed,  two  to  each  county,  as 
early  as  16C8.  Their  duties  originally  were  to  list  the  taxpayers 
and  assess  the  taxes.  The  importance  of  the  offices  grew  until, 
following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  "Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,"  their  duties  included:  — 

1.  The  making  of  estimates  of  the  sums  necessary  to  defray  the  county 

charges  (1781). 

2.  The  apportionment  of  the  county  taxes  (1781), 

3.  The  erection  and  repairing  of  court  houses,  jails  and  other  necessary 

public  buildings  (1784). 

4.  The  examination  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of.  the  moneys  of 

the  county  (1785). 
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5.  The  laying  out,  diBcontinuance   and   altering  of  highwaye   (1786) 

(1827). 

6.  The  makmg  of  estjmatea  of  the  county  charges  and  sendmg  them  to 

the  Secretary  of  State  (1811)  (1834). 

7.  The  examination  and  allowance  of  county  treasurer's  annual  accounts 

(1811)  (1834). 

8.  The  publishing  of  the  annual  statement  of  the  county  expenses. 

The  county  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Governor 
until  1835,  when  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  election  of 
three  in  each  county,  except  Nantucket  and  Suffolk.  In  1821 
it  was  enacted  that  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Boston  within  the 
county  of  Suffolk  should  exercbe  like  powers  and  perfonu  like 
duties  as  the  county  commissioners  in  other  counties. 

With  the  exception  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Nantucket, 
each  county  in  the  Commonwealth  still  has  three  county  com- 
missioners elected  by  the  voters  of  the  county,  one  member 
being  elected  each  year,  and  the  board  organizing  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January.  The  salaries  paid  to  these  commis- 
sioners are  fixed  by  statute,  and  range  from  $400  in  the  county 
of  Dukes  to  $2,000  in  Essex  and  Middlesex.  This  represents 
the  entire  compensation  of  the  commissioners.  By  chapter  451 
of  the  Acts  of  1904  the  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  salaries  of  the  county  commissioners, 
clerks  of  the  courts  and  county  treasurers,  were  divided  into 
nine  classes,  the  basis  for  the  classification  being  population. 

The  commissioners  are  directed  by  law  to  hold  meetings  in 
their  respective  counties  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  places. 

The  duties  of  the  county  commissioners  at  the  present  time 
are  to  provide  for  erecting  and  repairing  court  houses,  jails  and 
other  necessary  buildings  within  and  for  the  use  of  their  county, 
to  represent  the  county  and  to  have  the  care  of  its  property  and 
the  management  of  its  business  and  affairs  in  all  cases  not  other- 
wise expressly  provided  for;  and  to  establish  a  seal  of  their 
county,  to  be  placed  in  the  control  of  their  clerk,  and  to  be 
affixed  to  all  processes  issued  by  them  in  cases  in  which  a  seal 
is  required. 

They  are  also  cliarged  with  the  laying  out  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  ways,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  their 
duties.  Ways  include  not  only  highways  but  also  bridges  and 
roads.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  county  commissioners  over  such 
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work  is  not  limited  to  county  ways  alone,  but  in  cases  of 
necessity  the  county  commissioners  are  given  power  to  order 
specific  repairs  to  ways  in  towns,  the  expense  of  which  may  be 
apportioned  between  county  and  town  as  in  the  case  of  high- 
ways. 

Petitions  for  a  new  highway  or  for  the  alteration  or  discon- 
tinuance of  an  existing  highway  presented  to  the  county  com- 
missioners must  be  accompanied  by  a  recognizance  with  a 
surety  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  petition  in  case  the  peti- 
tioners do  not  prevail.  If  the  petition  is  not  objected  to  and 
the  town  within  which  such  improvement  is  prayed  for  has 
been  duly  notified,  the  county  commissioners  still  have  dis- 
cretionary power  to  inaugurate  the  improvement.  The  law 
states  that  the  Commissioners  may  "within  six  months  there- 
after [the  date  of  the  hearing)  lay  out  or  alter  the  same  without 
further  notice."  On  a  petition  for  discontinuance  of  a  highway 
two  steps  on  the  part  of  the  county  commissioners  are  necessary: 

(1)  View  of  the  road  and  an  adjudication  either  at  that  time 
or  later  that  the  road  should  be  discontinued  and  an  assess- 
ment of  damages. 

(2)  Return  of  these  proceedings  and  adjudication  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  board. 

Taxpayers  who  are  aggrieved  by  the  refusal  of  the  local 
assessors  to  abate  a  tax  may  appeal  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners by  filing  an  appeal  with  their  clerk  within  thirty  days 
after  receiving  notice  of  the  refusal  of  the  assessors.  County 
commissioners,  after  hearings  on  this  matter,  have  power  to 
make  a  reasonable  abatement  if  the  property  has  been  over- 
rated. 

The  State  Tax  Commissioner  may  also  use  the  county  com- 
missioners as  a  tax  appellate  body  by  requiring  a  corporation 
to  appeal  to  it  from  the  valuation  placed  by  the  local  assessors 
upon  its  works  and  property.  If  such  an  appellate  order  is 
issued  by  the  Tax  Commissioner  the  decision  of  the  county 
commissioners  on  the  question  of  value  is  conclusive. 

Upon  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  local  boards  of  health  to  abate 
a  nuisance,  persons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  county  com- 
missioners, who  in  such  cases  may  exercise  all  the  poVers  of 
the  board  of  health,  if  it  is  found  to  be  necessary. 
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County  taxes  are  levied  by  the  county  commissioners  after  the 
expenses  for  the  year  have  been  estimated  by  the  General  Court. 

In  the  county  of  Suffolk  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston 
(now  the  City  Council)  still  have  the  powers  of  county  commis- 
sioners, and  in  the  county  of  Nantucket  these  powers  are  re- 
posed in  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Nantucket. 

As  compared  with  the  powers  of  county  commissioners  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  those  of  the  county  commissioners 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  New  England  States  are  more 
limited.  In  Vermont  two  assistant  county  judges  act  as  county 
commissioners,  and  their  duties  are  confined  to  judicial  admini»- 
tration  and  to  financial  accounts  in  connection  therewith.  In 
Connecticut,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  the  county  commis- 
sioners consist  of  three  members,  but  their  powers  are  different. 
In  Connecticut  (term  four  years),  besides  the  care  of  county 
buildings,  jails  and  homes  for  dependent  children,  they  have 
control  of  liquor  licenses  and  repairs  on  highways.  In  New 
Hampshire  (term  two  years)  they  have  the  care  and  custody  of 
county  property  and  buildings  of  county  paupers,  supervision 
over  the  superintendent  and  other  officers  of  the  county  farm, 
jail  and  houses  of  correction ;  they  purchase  and  sell  real  estate  of 
»  the  county,  audit  claims  against  or  for  the  county,  issue  county 
bonds  and  supervise  county  records.  In  Maine  (where  they  are 
elected  biennially  for  six  years)  they  make  up  the  estimates  and 
cause  taxes  to  be  assessed  in  towns  for  county  purposes,  have 
charge  of  the  fiscal  accounts  and  legal  matters,  and  have  care 
of  the  highways  and  jails  and  the  general  executive  business  of 
the  county. 

In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  county  commissions 
in  JMassachusetts,  the  remaining  commissioners  and  the  clerk  of 
courts  may  appoint  a  temporary  commissioner  until  a  new  one 
is  elected.  In  New  Hampshire  the  Supreme  Court  appoints. 
In  Vermont  and  Connecticut  the  Governor  alone  has  the  power. 
In  Maine  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council,  appoints  a  temporary  commissioner.  Official  mis- 
conduct (Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Massachusetts)  or  failure 
to  file  a  new  bond  when  so  requested  by  the  State  Treasurer 
(Connecticut)  are  generally  grounds  for  removal  of  a  coun^ 
commissioner. 
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In  all  the  New  England  States  except  Massachusetts,  county 
commissioners  are  required  to  give  bonds,  which  are  approved 
by  the  higher  court  or  by  the  State  Treasurer. 

(6)     Clerks  of  Courts. 

The  General  Court  originally  appointed  clerks  of  courts,  but 
in  1639  authorized  the  justices  of  each  court  to  appoint  clerks  of 
courts  or  county  clerks  to  serve  the  four  coiuls  which  had  been 
established  in  1635.  During  the  colonial  period  their  duties 
were  constantly  added  to.  After  the  arrival  of  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary,  however,  the  General  Court  authorized  the 
justices  of  each  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Judicatiu'e,  the  Inferior 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
to  appoint  each  its  own  clerk  in  each  county.  This  method  of 
appointment  continued  during  the  provincial  period. 

Under  the  State  government,  by  chapter  8  of  the  Acts  of 
1811,  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  clerk  for  all 
courts  in  each  county.  By  chapter  77  of  the  Acts  of  1813,  the 
right  to  appoint  such  clerks  was  taken  from  the  Governor  and 
given  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

By  chapter  129,  Acts  of  1830,  in  section  1,  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  were  authorized  to  appoint  "one  or 
more"  clerks  of  courts  in  each  county  for  terms  of  five  years, 
and  in  section  4  the  salary  of  the  clerks  was  fixed. 

Under  authority  of  this  last-mentioned  act,  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  made  appointments  in  Suffolk  County 
to  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  of 
each  of  the  courts  corresponding  to  the  Superior  Civil  and 
Superior  Criminal  Courts  as  they  now  exist.  In  all  other 
counties  only  one  clerk  of  courts  was  provided.  By  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  accepted  in  1855,  clerks  of  courts  in 
each  county  became  elective  officers;  and  chapter  173,  Acts  of 
1856,  provided  for  the  election  of  a  clerk  of  courts  in  each 
county  except  Suffolk,  and  in  Suffolk  for  the  election  of  a 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  a  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  a  clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  said  county  every 
five  years.  In  1857  it  was  provided  that  the  clerk  of  courts  in 
each  county  should  be  clerk  to  the  county  commissioners. 

By  an  act  of  1859,  however,  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  Commonwealth  became  a  separate  office,  ap- 
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pointment  to  wMch  was  by  the  justices.  Also  by  an  act  of 
1859,  as  before  stated,  the  court  system  was  again  revbed,  with 
the  result  that  since  then  there  have  been  a  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  and  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  sitting 
in  each  county  separately.  This  latter  act  provided  that  there 
should  be  an  election  of  two  clerks  in  Suffolk  County,  one  for 
the  civil  and  one  for  the  criminal  business  of  the  county,  and  of 
only  one  clerk  in  every  other  county,  who  should  also  be  clerk  of 
theSupreme  Judicial  Court  for  those  counties.  In  1877  (chaptCT 
210,  section  1)  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  clerks 
for  police,  district  or  municipal  courts  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
and  this  method  is  at  present  in  vogue. 

County  clerks  of  courts  are  elected  at  the  annual  State  elec- 
tion to  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years  in  all  counties  of  the  State, 
the  clerk  so  elected  acting  as  clerk  of  the  courts,  viz..  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  Superior  Court  and  the  County  Commissioners. 
In  the  county  of  Suffolk  there  are  still  three  clerks  of  courts, 
viz.,  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Suffolk  County, 
clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  Civil  Session,  and  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court,  Criminal  Session, 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  in 
any  county  or  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  appoint  a 
person  to  hold  office  until  a  new  clerk  is  appointed  and  quali- 
fied. 

Salaries  of  the  clerks  of  court  are  graded  according  to  the 
population  of  the  county  where  they  serve,  the  Conmionwealth 
for  the  purpose  of  their  compensation  being  divided  into  nine 
classes,  class  (a)  being  the  lowest  paid,  and  class  (i)  the  highest. 
Salaries  paid  clerks  of  court  range  from  $600,  in  the  case  of 
Nantucket  and  Dukes  counties,  to  $6,000,  in  Suffolk  and  Middle- 
sex counties,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Suffolk  County,  who  receives  $6,500  a  year, 
$5,000  paid  by  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  $1,500  by  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  annual  salaries  paid  to  the  clerks  are  full  compensation 
for  all  services  rendered  by  them,  either  in  the  civil  or  the  crimi- 
nal court,  to  the  county  commissioners,  or  in  the  form  of  any 
official  act,  except   for  such   clerical  assistance  as  may    be 
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allowed  them.  In  all  counties  except  Suffolk  and  Nantucket 
the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  acts  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  examiners  of  election  returns,  for  which  he  receives  a  salary 
of  $5  a  day  for  every  day  so  employed  and  10  cents  a  mile  for 
traveling.  This  board  meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the 
month  following  the  election  of  the  county  commissioners,  or 
associate  commissioners,  determines  what  persons  are  elected, 
issues  certificates  of  election  to  them  and  gives  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  clerk  of  the  court,  more- 
over, has  the  custody  of  the  county  seal  and  of  the  court 
records,  for  which  he  is  responsible.  The  Controller  of  County 
Accounts  has  jurisdiction  over  the  clerk's  financial  records  and 
must  examine  them  at  certain  stated  intervals.  The  county 
treasurer  is  ineligible  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  court. 

Assistant  clerks  of  the  Superior  Civil  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  county  of  Suffolk  are  appointed  by  the  justices 
of  the  Superior  Civil  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  respectively. 
They  are  sworn  officers  and  act  as  deputies  for  the  clerk  of  the 
court  in  attendance  at  various  sessions  of  the  court,  and  receive 
salaries  ranging  from  $3,500  for  the  county  of  Suffolk  to  $2,000 
for  the  assistant  clerk  of  the  county  of  Hampden.  Assistant 
clerks  of  municipal,  district  or  police  courts  are  appointed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  justices  of 
that  court. 

Clerks  cif  courts  are  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  court 
which  they  serve  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut;  their  appointment  in  New  Hampshire  is  for 
an  unlimited  period,  in  Vermont  for  two  years,  in  Rhode 
Island  for  three  years,  and  in  Connecticut  for  one  year.  In 
Maine  they  are  elected  for  four  years. 

Shorthand  reporters,  who  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
and  probation  officers  ifi  all  courts  are  appointed  by  the  court. 
Clerical  assistants  (clerks,  stenographers,  copyists  and  typists) 
are  generally  appointed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

(c)     Sheriffs. 

A  sheriff  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  each  county  at  the  State 

election,  for  a  term  of  office  of  five  years.    Before  he  can  pe> 

form  any  official  act  he  is  required  to  take  an  oath  to  perform 
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the  dutie3  of  his  office  in  an  honest  and  efficient  manner  and  to 
be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  deputies,  and  he  must  give  a 
bond  therefor  with  such  sureties  as  the  Superior  Court  orders 
and  approves.  He  has  the  power  to  appoint  deputies,  who 
shall  be  sworn,  and  Is  directed  to  appoint,  within  his  county,  a 
special  sheriff.  The  special  sheriff  has  the  authority  of  a 
deputy  sheriff;  and  when  the  sheriff  b  absent  or  unable  to  per- 
form those  duties  which  cannot  be  performed  by  any  of  his 
deputies,  they  are  performed  by  the  special  sheriff.  In  the  case 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  sheriff,  the  Governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  may  appoint  some  person 
until  a  sheriff  is  elected  and  qualified. 

The  sheriff  has  duties  in  connection  with  both  the  civil  and 
criminal  sides  of  the  court.  His  duties  on  the  civil  side  consist 
mainly  in  serving  writs  in  actions  in  court,  either  by  himself  or 
through  his  deputies,  and  in  acting  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
examiners.  In  certain  cases  this  board  of  examiners  has  juris- 
diction over  the  election  returns  for  county  commissioners  or 
associate  commissioners. 

His  duties  on  the  criminal  side  consist  of  the  custody  of  the 
county  jail  and  of  the  inhabitants  therein,  and  of  attendance 
upon  the  court,  and  in  assisting  the  district  attorney  of  the 
county  in  his  enforcement  of  justice. 

Annual  salaries  are  provided  for  sheriffs  according  to  statute 
law,  ranging  from  $300  in  Barnstable  and  Dukes  to  $3,000  in 
Suffolk,  Middlesex  and  Essex,  and  they  may  also  retain  for 
their  own  use  the  fees  received  by  them  for  the  service  of 
process.  In  addition  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  of  Plymouth, 
Essex,  Worcester  and  Norfolk  are  allowed  necessary  travelling 
expenses,  the  amounts  varying  in  each  county.  If  the  sherifF 
also  acts  as  jailer  or  master  of  the  house  of  correction,  he  may 
receive  additional  compensation  of  n«t  more  than  $1,000  a 
year. 

All  other  fees  received  by  the  sheriff,  however,  or  by  his 
deputies,  exclusive  of  the  fees  received  by  them  for  the  service 
of  process,  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  county  treasurer  and 
an  account  made  under  oath  of  the  money  so  received. 

The  sheriff  may  appoint  deputy  sheriffs,  who  are  responsible 
to  him,  who  receive  no  salaries  from  the  Commonwealth  or  the 
county,  but  are  paid  from  the  fees  received  for  the  service  of 
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civil  processes.  The  sheriff  also  has  power  to  appoint,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  justices  of  the  Superior  Court,  officers  for 
attendance  upon  the  several  sessions  of  the  court.  In  the 
county  of  Suffolk  not  more  than  four  officers  may  be  appointed 
for  each  session  for  civil  business  with  a  jury,  three  for  a  session 
without  a  jury,  and  six  for  the  session  for  criminal  business. 

In  the  Probate  Court  of  Suffolk  County  the  court  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  judges  of  that  court.  In  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex the  court  officers  are  appointed  by  the  sheriff  and  assigned 
by  him  to  the  various  civil,  criminal  and  probate  sessions  of  the 
Supreme,  Superior  and  Probate  Courts.  Messengers  for  the  Su- 
preme, Superior  and  Probate  Courts  are  also  provided  for  by 
special  statute.  The  compensation  of  all  these  court  officers  and 
messengers  ranges  from  $1,300  to  $2,000  a  year. 

With  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  sheriffs  of  all  the  New 
England  States  are  elected,  the  terms  ranging  from  two  years 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  to  four  years  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut.  In  Rhode  Island  the  sheriff  is 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  for  a  term  of  6ve  years.  In  all 
these  States  the  sheriff  has  the  power  to  appoint  one  or  more 
deputies  who  are  responsible  to  him. 

Bonds  are  required  in  all  cases,  but  the  approving  powers 
differ.  In  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  the 
court  approves  the  bond;  in  Maine  the  county  commissioners 
and  in  Connecticut  the  Governor.  The  amount  of  the  bond, 
moreover,  varies  from  $25,000  to  $40,000  in  Maine,  $30,000  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  in  other  States  of  the  New  England  sec- 
tion the  amount  of  the  bond  is  less.  Sheriffs  may  be  removed 
in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut by  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Courts. 

(d)    County  Trras^iTers. 

The  office  of  county  treasurer  was  originally  established  by 
the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1654, 
when  each  county  was  authorized  to  elect  a  treasurer.  Follow- 
ing the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  the  General  Court  in 
1692  again  voted  that  the  counties  as  then  existent  should  be 
continued  and  each  should  elect  a  county  treasurer. 

With  the  exception  of  Suffolk  and  Nantucket,  all  of  the 
counties  in  the  State  are  now  required  to  elect  every  three  years 
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a  county  treasurer.  He  must  be  a  resident  of  the  county  whicli 
be  serves  and  must  take  an  oatb  btfore  the  county  commis- 
sioners faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for 
wilful  violation  of  duties  imposed  upon  him  he  shall  forfeit  not 
less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $1 ,000,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney-General  for  the  use  of  the  county.  In 
the  counties  of  SufFolk  and  Nantucket,  the  city  treasurer  of 
Boston  and  the  town  treasurer  of  Nantucket  respectively  act 
as  county  treasurers  of  their  counties,  and  no  person  holding  the 
office  of  Attorney-General,  district  attorney,  judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court,  clerk  of  the  court  or  sheriff  can  be  county  treasurer. 

In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  a  temporary  treasurer  may 
be  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  until  the  election  of 
a  new  treasurer,  except  in  the  counties  of  Suifolk  and  Nan- 
tucket, where  the  general  law  regarding  the  appointment  of  city 
treasurer  and  town  treasurer  governs. 

The  county  treasurer  is  provided  with  an  office  in  the  county 
building.  The  duties  of  county  treasurers  are  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  financial  transactions  of  the  county,  receive 
bonds  from  the  clerks  of  the  courts,  medical  examiners,  registers 
of  deeds,  trial  justices  and  justices  of  the  district  and  police 
courts;  to  deposit  all  cash  of  the  counties  in  the  national  banks, 
and  to  pay  out  the  money  in  their  possession  for  the  support  of 
the  county  departments.  The  treasurer  has  also  the  duty  of 
receiving  fees,  fines  and  forfeitures,  receipts  from  prison  indus- 
tries, and  money  paid  into  court,  as  well  as  the  sheriffs'  fees  and 
taxes  levied  by  the  county  commissioners  on  cities  and  towns. 
He  also  has  the  duty  of  notifying  the  district  attorney  of  de- 
fault in  the  paj-ment  over  to  him  of  money  paid  to  the  clerks  of 
courts. 

For  the  purpose  of  compensating  the  county  treasurers,  the 
counties  are  divided  into  nine  classes,  compensation  being  based 
upon  the  population  in  each  county.  In  the  counties  having 
less  than  15,000  people  (Nantucket  and  Dukes),  the  county 
treasurer  receives  $300;  in  counties  having  a  population  of 
500,000  or  more,  as  in  Middlesex,  the  treasurer  receives  $3,500. 
The  treasurers  of  Bristol,  Middlesex  and  Worcester  are  allowed 
their  actual  and  proper  travelling  expenses  in  addition  to  their 
salaries. 
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The  county  treasurers  are  allowed  to  employ  clerical  assist- 
ants for  the  proper  conduct  of  all  their  business.  The  amount 
to  be  spent  for  this  purpose  is  limited  by  legislative  acts,  and 
the  treasurer  cannot  spend  an  amount  greater  than  that  allowed 
until  a  further  authorization  is  given. 

County  treasurers  are  foimd  in  all  the  States  of  New  England 
except  Rhode  Island.     They  are  elected  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  but  are  appointed  in  Connecticut  by  the  board  of 
commissioners  and  in  Vermont  by  the  two  commissioner  judges.  ■ 
The  term  of  office  in  these  four  States  is  two  years. 

Bonds  approved  by  the  county  commissioners  are  required  in 
all  these  States. 

(e)     District  Attorneys. 

The  office  of  county  attorney  was  established  in  1807  for  _ 
Suffolk  County,  the  manner  of  filling  the  position  being  by 
appointment  by  the  Governor.  In  1832  the  State  was  divided 
into  districts  and  to  each  a  district  attorney  was  assigned.  For 
Suffolk  County  (which  comprised  a  separate  district)  an  "  attor- 
ney for  the  Commonwealth"  was  authorized  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  In  1855  a  law  was  passed  making  these 
officers  elective  by  the  people  in  each  district  every  three  years, 
and  in  1860  the  title  of  the  office  in  all  districts  was  made 
"district  attorney."  This  arrangement  still  continues.  The 
districts  are  eight  in  number.  The  larger  counties,  like  Suffolk, 
Middlesex  and  Essex,  form  complete  and  independent  districts, 
while  counties  like  Norfolk  and  Plymouth,  or  Berkshire  and 
Hampden,  are  combined  into  one  district. 

The  district  attorney  is  required  to  be  a  resident  of  the 
district  for  which  he  is  elected,  and  upon  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
an  appointment  is  made  thereto  by  the  Governor,  until  a  new 
district  attorney  is  elected  and  qualified.  A  district  attorney 
may  be  removed  by  a  majority  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  if  sufficient  cause  is  shown  therefor  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  public  good  so  requires.  A  bond  to  the  extent  of 
$5,000  with  two  sureties,  approved  by  the  Superior  Court,  is 
required. 

District  attorneys  have  two  distinct  functions,  civil  and 
criminal,  although  it  is  the  latter  function  that  is  the  most 
important  for  their  office.    Their  civil  duties  consist  in  authoriz- 
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ing,  in  writing,  a  medical  examiner  to  make  an  autopsy  on  the 
body  of  a  person  supposed  to  have  come  to  his  death  by 
violence.  The  district  attorney  is  also  empowered  to  attend  the 
inquest  proceedings  and  examine  the  witnesses  where  death  has 
resulted  by  accident  on  a  road  or  street  railway,  or  he  may 
direct  that  an  inquest  be  held  in  the  case  of  death  by  any 
casualty.  The  district  attorney  in  proceedings,  in  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth,  for  the  recovery  of  fines,  forfeitures  or 
penalties  where  they  do  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
monwealth may  move  that  the  case  be  conducted  under  his 
direction;  and  in  case  a  public  officer  who  is  required  by  law  to 
count  and  pay  over  money  to  the  county  treasurer  fails  so  to  do 
for  ten  days  after  the  time  prescribed  by  law  therefor,  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  upon  notice  from  the  treasurer,  shall  proceed 
forthwith  to  recover  the  amount  due.  He  is  required  by  law  to 
audit  the  fees  of  trial  justices  and  of  special  justices  for  police, 
municipal  or  district  courts  whose  salaries  are  not  fixed.  He 
shall  also  receive  from  the  medical  examiner  of  the  district  a 
report  of  each  autopsy,  which  report  shall  be  an  attested  copy 
of  the  record  of  the  autopsy,  and,  if  satisfied  that  an  autopsy 
was  necessary,  shall  so  certify  to  the  county  commissioners  or, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  to  the  auditor  of  Boston. 

In  the  prosecution  of  criminal  cases  in  which  questions  of  law 
are  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  district  attorney  may 
liave  the  necessary  copy  of  the  brief  for  the  Commonwealth 
printed,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  expenses  in  the  case,  that  is,  by  the  Commonwealth;  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  forward  to  the  prison  officers  a  criminal  history 
of  each  prisoner,  as  shown  upon  the  trial. 

In  brief,  the  district  attorneys  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts are  the  attorneys  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  Superior 
Court  in  all  cases,  criminal  or  civil,  in  which  the  Commonwealth 
is  a  party  or  with  which  it  has  to  do,  and,  in  hearings  in  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  all  questions  of  law  arising  in  cases 
in  which  they  represent  or  have  charge,  are  assistants  to  the 
Attorney-General  and  perform  such  of  his  duties  as  are  not 
required  of  him  personally.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  grand 
jury,  while  theoretically  the  district  attorney  is  only  the  agent 
and  official  adviser  of  the  grand  jury,  in  practice  it  acts  upon 
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his  initiative  and  his  findings;  he  subpcenas  witnesses  to  ap- 
pear before  it  and  co-operates  with  the  police  department  in  its 
investigation  of  criminal  cases.  In  cases  of  necessity  the  dis- 
trict attorney  may  interfere  in  criminal  prosecutions  in  the 
lower  district,  municipal  or  police  courts  for  the  furtherance  of 
justice,  but  in  practice  most  of  his  activity  is  confined  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  greater  crimes  and  felonies.  Recently,  by  a 
statute  passed  in  1911,  chapter  456,  courts  were  given  a  further 
power  of  apprehending  deserting  husbands,  searching  for  them 
wherever  they  might  find  them  and  punishing  them  in  the 
criminal  court.  The  district  attorney  is  also  empowered  to  take 
note  of  criminal  offences  brought  out  in  the  evidence  in  divorce 
cases  and  may  prosecute  the  guilty  party. 

In  order  to  render  the  course  of  justice  more  expeditious 
the  district  attorney  in  certain  districts  is  given  the  power  to 
appoint  assistant  district  attorneys,  who  are  removable  at  his 
pleasure.  The  salaries  of  the  district  attorneys  and  their  assist- 
ants are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  range  from  $1,350  for 
the  northwestern  district  (Franklin  and  Hampshire)  to  $7,000 
in  Suffolk.  The  salaries  for  the  assistant  district  attorneys  are 
proportionately  less  (the  eastern,  southeastern  and  northern  dis- 
tricts $2,000  each  and  Suffolk  $3,800).  The  junior  assistant 
district  attorneys  receive  compensation  ran^ng  from  $1,200 
(Worcester)  to  $2,500  (Suffolk). 

A  public  prosecuting  attorney  is  found  in  the  other  New 
England  States,  but  his  title  varies.  Thus  Vermont  calls  him 
prosecuting  attorney;  Connecticut,  State's  attorney;  Maine, 
county  attorney,  and  New  Hampshire,  county  solicitor.  The 
term  also  varies;  two  years  being  the  rule  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Connecticut,  and  in  all  States  except 
Connecticut  he  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  his  district.  In 
Connecticut  the  Superior  Court  appoints  him. 

(/)  Registers  of  Deeds. 
The  forerunner  of  the  registry  of  deeds  was  the  act  of  the 
General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1634,  au- 
thorizing a  constable  and  four  more  of  the  chief  inhabitants  in 
each  town  to  make  a  survey  of  the  land  of  all  inhabitants  and 
enter  the  same  in  a  book  and  deliver  the  transcript  to  the  court. 
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and  directing  that  this  record  should  be  sufficient  assurance  to 
every  free  inhabitant  of  his  lands  and  tenements. 

In  September,  1639,  the  General  Court  ordered  the  recording 
of  all  men's  houses  and  lands,  and  the  duty  of  recording  was 
assigned  to  Stephen  Winthrop.  The  following  year  it  was 
ordered  that  no  mortgage,  sale,  bargain  or  grant  should  be  of 
force  unless  recorded,  and  in  1642  the  clerk  of  every  shire  town 
was  named  to  enter  deeds.  In  1697  the  Province  law  stated 
that  clerks  of  the  inferior  courts  in  each  county  were  to  be 
registers  of  deeds.  The  Province  law  in  1715  provided  for  the 
election  by  the  freeholders  of  a  register  of  deeds  in  every  comity 
for  five  years,  and  directed  that  a  public  office  be  kept  for 
registering  deeds. 

The  Province  made  a  new  law  in  1720,  providing  for  the 
election  of  a  register  of  deeds  in  each  county  "every"  five  years, 
who  should  keep  an  office  open  daily  for  the  books,  records,  files 
and  papers  belonging  thereto. 

For  the  purpose  of  recording  these  deeds,  mortgages,  leases, 
etc.,  the  Commonwealth  now  divides  each  county  into  districts, 
the  number  of  which  varies  according  to  the  area  of  the  county 
and  the  accessibility  of  the  places  where  the  deeds  are  recorded. 
Thus  the  counties  of  Berkshire  and  Bristol  are  divided  into  three 
districts,  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Worcester  are  divided  into 
two  districts,  and  in  the  other  counties  it  is  provided  that  the 
register  of  deeds  shall  be  established  in  the  "shire"  town  thereof. 
The  county  of  Suffolk,  composed  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  cities 
of  Chelsea  and  Revere  and  the  town  of  Winthrop,  maintains  a 
register  of  deeds  for  the  county  in  its  "shire"  city,  Boston. 

Registers  of  deeds  are  elected  for  terms  of  five  years  at  the 
annual  State  election.  \\T)ere  a  county  is  divided  into  two  or 
more  districts,  there  is  a  repster  of  deeds  for  each.  They  must 
he  residents  of  the  district  for  which  they  are  elected  and  may 
he  removed  by  the  county  commissioners  or,  in  Suffolk  County, 
by  the  Superior  Court,  for  misconduct  in  their  official  duties  or 
if  sulTering  from  bodily  or  mental  infirmity. 

Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  office  in  all  counties  except  Suffolk 
and  Nantucket,  the  county  commissioners  may  appoint  a  person 
to  fill  such  office  until  a  new  register  is  elected  and  qualified.]  la 
Suffolk  County  the  vacancy  is  filled  by  appointment^by  tfae 
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Superior  Court  justices,  and  in  Nantucket  the  selectmen  make 
a  temporary  appointment  until  a  new  re^ster  has  been  elected 
at  a  spedally  called  meeting  of  the  voters. 

The  reg^ter  is  required  to  give  bond  with  such  sureties  and 
in  such  sum  as  the  county  commissioners  or,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  the  board  of  aldermen  (now  the  City  Council),  approve, 
and  he  is  sworn  before  the  county  commissioners  or,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  before  the  City  Council,  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

Registers  may  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Su- 
perior Court,  assistant  registers  of  deeds,  and  they  may  be 
removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  register,  and  for  their  official  acts 
be  is  responsible. 

The  duties  of  the  register  of  deeds  are  to  receive  for  registra- 
tion deeds,  mortgages,  leases,  and  all  other  papers  affecting 
realty  in  his  district,  such  as  assignments  and  discharges  of 
mortgages,  liens,  etc.  After  the  receipt  of  papers  for  record  he  is 
especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging  them  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  and  of  having  proper  copies  of  them  made  with  dupli- 
cate indices,  and  he  is  required  to  submit,  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  to  the  county  commissioners  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for 
the  ensuing  year  for  indexing  the  records.  In  the  county  of 
Suffolk  the  indexing  of  the  records  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
board  of  three  index  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Superior 
Court,  and  serving  without  pay. 

The  records  are  to  be  open  to  the  public  and  are  not  to  be 
removed  from  the  office  of  the  register,  and  when  not  in  use  are 
kept  in  a  fireproof  vault,  safe  or  room.  The  register  must  have 
copies  made  of  the  same  whenever  the  books  are  worn,  muti- 
lated or  have  become  illegible.  The  register  of  deeds  also  acts 
as  the  assistant  recorder  for  the  registration  of  titles,  and  as  such 
is  sworn  before  the  judge  of  the  Land  Court,  and  gives  a  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

The  salaries  of  the  registers  of  deeds  are  fixed  by  statute 
(chapter  452,  Acts  of  1904),  when  the  amount  of  compensation 
was  graded  according  to  the  average  yearly  receipts  of  the 
registry  for  five  years  preceding  1903.  The  salaries  range  from 
$600  in  Nantucket,  based  upon  yearly  receipts  of  less  than 
$1,500,  to  $5,000  in  Suffolk  and  Southern  Middlesex,  based 
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upon  yearly  receipts  of  (3,000  or  more.  Assistant  registers 
receive  one-half  the  salaries  of  the  registers.  It  is  also  provided 
that  the  salaries  of  these  registers  and  their  assistants  shall  be 
readjusted  in  January,  1916,  and  every  five  years  thereafter 
upon  the  basis  of  the  average  yearly  receipts  of  the  respective 
registries  for  the  five  preceding  years. 

In  addition  to  his  salary  as  register  of  deeds  each  register 
receives  a  salary,  fixed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  for  acting 
as  assistant  recorder  of  titles  passing  through  the  Land  Court.^ 
Thus  at  the  present  time  (1916-1917)  the  register  of  deeds  of 
Suffolk  County,  as  such  assistant  recorder,  receives  $2,554.86  a 
year  in  addition  to  $5,000  a  year  from  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

The  register  of  deeds  as  a  county  officer  exists  also  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  where  the  register  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  and  two  years  respectively.  The  New  Hampshire  system  is 
modelled  on  that  of  Massachusetts,  where  a  register  for  each 
district  into  which  the  county  is  divided  is  found.  In  Maine, 
however,  if  there  are  two  districts  in  a  county,  the  register  of 
the  shire  town  appoints  a  clerk  to  act  as  register  in  the  other 
district.  In  the  other  New  England  States  the  work  is  performed 
by  the  towns. 

(S)     Registers  of  Probate. 

Originally  wills,  administrations  and  inventories  were  proved 
before  the  Governor  and  Court  of  Assistants  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony,  and  before  the  Governor  and  Council  in 
Plymouth  Colony.  By  order  of  the  General  Court  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1639,  wills,  administrations  and  inventories  were  brought 
to  a  recorder  at  Boston  (Stephen  Winthrop),  there  to  be 
recorded. 

In  1652  "Recorders,  or  clerks  of  County  Courts,"  were 
named  to  record  wills;  and  in  1657  the  fees  for  recording  were 
established.  In  1685  the  county  courts  were  authorized  to  bear 
and  determine  all  cases  relating  to  wills  and  administrations. 
By  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  the  Governor  and  Council 
were  authorized  to  probate  wills  and  grant  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, end  under  the  powers  of  this  charter  the  Governor  and 
Council  appointed  in  1692  judges  and  registers  of  probate,  and 
the  General  Court  enacted  that  wills  were  to  be  proved  before 
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"Judges  of  Probate,"  and  "Registers  of  Probate  for  each 
county"  were  to  record  them.  This  arrangement  continued 
during  the  entire  time  of  the  Province. 

The  duties  of  proving  wills  and  of  recording  them,  — ■  the  one 
performed  by  a  member  of  the  county  court  as  "  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate," and  the  other  entered  as  a  county  record  by  a  "  Register 
of  Wills,"  who  was  the  County  Clerk  under  the  provincial 
government,  —  were  given  to  a  new  "  Court  of  Probate"  estab- 
lished in  each  county  in  1784.  The  court  in  each  county  had 
a  iudge  of  probate  and  a  register  of  wills  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  In  1856  a  court  of  insolvency  and  a  register  of 
insolvency  in  Suffolk  County  were  authorized,  but  in  1858  the 
oflSces  of  judge  and  register  of  probate  and  insolvency  were 
established  in  each  county,  the  register  to  be  elected  every  five 
years,  the  judge  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  registers  of  probate  and  insolvency  are  chosen  by  the 
voters  in  each  county,  and  hold  office  for  the  term  of  five  years^ 
beginning  with  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  in  the  year  suc- 
ceeding their  election.  Residence  in  the  district  is  not  required. 
Vacancies  are  filled  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  the  appointee  holding  office  until  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  register. 

Since  1898,  when  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act  was  passed, 
jurisdiction  over  insolvency  proceedings  has  been  taken  away 
from  the  States,  and  the  register  of  probate  and  insolvency  has 
lost  all  connection  with  that  subject. 

Registers  of  probate,  as  well  as  assistant  registers,  are  paid  by 
the  Commonwealth,  but  clerical  assistants  in  their  offices  are 
paid  by  their  respective  counties,  upon  the  sworn  certificate  of 
the  register  that  the  work  has  been  actually  performed  and  the 
amount  specified  is  correct.  It  is  specially  provided  in  the  case 
of  the  county  of  Suffolk  that  the  expenses  ol  recording  probate 
proceedings  not  exceeding  a  fixed  sum  in  any  one  year  shall  be 
paid  by  the  county  of  Suffolk,  upon  the  official  certificate  of  the 
register,  countersigned  by  the  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  for 
said  county. 

Registers  of  Probate  in  the  counties  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  are  elected  by  the  voters  thereof.  In  Maine  the 
term  is  four  years,  in  New  Hampshire  two  years,  and  they  may 
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be  removed  by  the  judge  in  Maine  and  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  New  Hampshire.  In  both  these  States  as  well  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  office  is  purely  administrative.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  register  to  act  as  the  clerical  assistant  to  the  judge  of  pro- 
bate when  holding  court  and  as  an  executive  officer  for  the 
transacting  of  business  and  the  receiving  and  recording  of 
papers. 

The  salaries  of  the  registers  of  probate  in  Massachusetts  vary 
from  $1,000  in  Nantucket  and  Dukes  to  15,000  in  Suffolk  and 
Middlesex. 

While  the  registers  of  the  Probate  Court  are  elected,  the 
judges  of  the  Probate  Court  for  each  county  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil. (See  Amendment  to  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  Article 
XIX.)  In  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  however,  the  probate 
judges  are  elected  biennially. 

Appointive  Ofticeeb. 
(a)  Jutticea  of  County  Courts. 
The  only  courts  which  can  now  really  be  called  county  courts 
are  the  municipal,  district  and  police  courts.  Although  these 
titles  may  seem  to  take  the  courts  outside  a  study  of  county 
affairs,  nevertheless  they  may  be  truly  regarded  as  county 
offices,  as  their  total  expenditures  are  supported  by  each  indi- 
vidual county.  The  other  courts  in  the  judicial  system  of  the 
Commonwealth  —  the  Superior  and  Supreme  Courts  —  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  State  and  not  in  one  particular 
county,  and  the  salaries  of  the  judges  are  paid  by  the  State; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Superior  Court  all  the  other  expenses, 
both  for  salaries  of  clerks  and  attendants,  as  well  as  mainte- 
nance, are  paid  by  the  individual  counties  in  which  the  court 
has  regular  sittings.  Suffolk  County,  in  addition  (and  tlus  is 
peculiar  to  Suffolk  County  alone),  maintains  an  office  for  the 
Supreme  Court  for  Suffolk  County  and  pays  the  major  part  of 
the  salary  maintenance  for  clerk  and  clerical  assistants  and  all 
of  the  expenses  for  supplies.  The  Probate  Court  also  has  juris- 
diction in  separate  counties,  but  a  large  part  of  the  expense  b 
borne  by  the  Commonwealth  and  not  by  the  counties. 
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The  justices  of  all  the  courts  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor's  Council,  and  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  In 
practice  their  term  is  for  life,  but  they  may  be  removed  for  mis- 
feasance. Judges  appointed  to  the  police,  district  or  municipal 
courts  are  supported  by  the  county  in  which  tbe  court  is  situated 
and  their  jurisdiction  is  coterminous  with  the  geographical  limits 
of  their  courts.  Salaries  of  municipal,  police  and  district  judges 
vary,  although  classified  on  the  basis  of  district  population.  In 
Suffolk  salaries  of  justices  in  three  typical  courts  are  as  follows:  — 

MunicipalCourt  of  the  City  of  Boston, W.SOO' 

Roxbur>'  District  Court 4,000 

Police  Court  of  Chelsea, 2,500 

Judges  of  Superior  or  Supreme  Courts  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  by  the  Legislature,  and  in  Ver- 
mont they  are  elected  for  two  years. 

(t)  Clerks  of  District  and  Municipal  Courts. 
While  clerks  of  the  higher  courts  are  elective  officials,  the 
Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Counci],  still  retains  the 
power  of  appointing  the  clerks  of  the  inferior  courts.  The 
appointments  are  for  terms  of  five  years.  The  clerks  of  these 
inferior  courts  have  power  to  appoint  their  subordinates,  but 
such  appointments  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  justice 
or  justices  of  the  courts. 

(c)  Medical  Examiners. 
Medical  examiners  (formerly  called  coroners,  an  office  abol- 
ished in  1877)  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor's  Council,  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 
They,  as  well  as  the  associate  medical  examiners,  are  required 
to  be  men  of  medical  learning.  Their  number  is  prescribed  for 
each  county,  which  for  this  purpose  is  divided  into  districts. 
The  duties  of  medical  examiners  relate  chiefly  to  cases  of  death 
supposed  to  be  due  to  violence.  Their  compensation  is  in  the 
form  of  small  fees,  except  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  where  the 
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salaries  of  the  medical  and  associate  medical  examiners  are 
fixed.  In  addition  to  the  fees  received  for  each  autopsy  and 
the  compensation  for  actual  travel,  each  medical  examiner  re- 
ceives from  the  State  20  cents  for  the  first  twenty  and  10 
cents  for  every  other  notification  of  death  returned  by  him  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  the  coroner  is 
a  county  officer,  but  in  other  States  he  is  a  town  or  city  officer, 
although  frequently  appointed  by  the  State.  The  term  of  office 
is  also  variable.  Thus  Massachusetts  has  a  term  of  seven  years, 
Maine  during  good  behavior  and  New  Hampshire  for  five  years, 
In  IMaine  and  New  Hampshire  one  or  more  appointments  are 
made  for  each  county  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  In  Con- 
necticut one  coroner  is  appointed  for  each  county  by  the  Su- 
perior Court,  though  he  in  turn  may  appoint  medical  exam- 
iners for  each  town. 

The  Massachusetts  system  of  appointing  a  person  qualified  by 
education  and  profession  as  medical  examiner,  and  the  division 
of  the  duties  on  autopsies  and  sudden  deaths  by  violence  between 
the  medical  examiners  and  the  public  prosecuting  attorneys  has 
been  endorsed  by  students  of  county  government  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  effective  administration  of  the  medical  ex- 
aminers' office.  Except  in  New  England  and  the  South  most 
States  elect  the  coroner  or  medical  examiner  for  two  of  four 
years  and  without  specifying  the  qualifications  which  appointees 
to  this  office  shouhl  have.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  where 
the  office  is  elective,  the  coroner's  work  has  been  inefficient  and 
ineffective. 

(d)  County  Auditors  (ConiroUer  of  County  Accounts), 
The  county  auditor,  as  a  county  official,  exists  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Connecticut,  but  no  such  office  is  found  in 
Massachusetts,'  outside  of  the  office  of  Controller  of  County 
Accounts  (established  in  188)7,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  entire  State,  embracing  within  its  authority  all  the  coun- 
ties, their  offices  and  accounts. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  a  Controller  of  County  Accounts, 
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vaiious  boards  of  examiners  audited  county  accounts.  Thus  in 
1821  it  had  been  enacted  that  the  Judge  of  Probate,  the  Judge 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  Justices 
of  the  Police  Court  should  be  the  board  of  accounts  to  examine 
and  allow  all  bills  of  costs,  accounts  and  charges  arising  out  of 
proceedings  in  the  municipal  and  police  courts,  the  maintenance 
of  the  jails,  etc.  In  each  of  the  other  counties  by  act  of  1835, 
a  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  judge  of  probate,  the 
register  of  probate,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
was  authorized. 

In  1879  the  commissioners  of  savings  banks  were  made  com- 
missioners of  county  accounts  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
different  county  officers,  superseding  the  old  board  of  examiners 
in  this  respect  in  aU  counties  except  Suffolk,  and  the  board  of 
accounts  in  Suffolk. 

In  1887,  however,  a  new  office  was  created  for  this  work,  the 
office  of  Controller  of  County  Accounts,  which  is  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  Governor  foi  a  term  of  three  years.  There 
are  auditors,  however,  appointed  by  the  courts  in  the  trial  of 
civil  actions,  whose  per  diem  compensation  is  paid  by  the 
county  in  which  the  case  occurs,  if  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Superior  Court  or  Probate  Court;  but 
if  they  are  appointed  in  any  other  court  the  parties  to  the 
action  pay  for  their  services. 

These  auditors  appointed  by  the  courts,  however,  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  county  auditors  appointed  in  the  three  States 
mentioned  above.  The  office  analogous  to  them  in  Massachu* 
setts  is  that  of  the  Controller  of  County  Accounts,  who  has 
supervisory  power  over  all  the  financial  accounts  of  a  county 
office.  It  is  his  duty  to  examine  the  accounts  of  county  treas- 
urers, except  in  Suffolk  County,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  also, 
at  least  once  a  year,  to  visit  without  previous  notice  all  other 
county  officers  who  receive  money  paid  by  them  to  the  county 
treasurer,  viz.,  clerks  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Suffolk  County,  the  recorders  and  the  assbtant 
recorders  of  the  Land  Court,  registers  of  probate  and  of  deeds, 
clerks  of  the  police  and  district  courts  and  truant  schools,  and 
to  make  an  examination  of  all  their  accounts  and  vouchers. 
If  the  accounts  are  incorrect,  the  Controller  ^ves  notice  in 
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writing  to  the  county  commissiosers  and  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  makes  a  full  statement  thereof  in  his  annual  re- 
port. He  examines  at  least  once  a  year  the  bonds  of  public 
officers,  except  the  county  treasurer  and  officers  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk. 

The  salary  paid  to  the  Controller  is  $2,500  a  year,  and  he 
has  the  power  to  appoint  deputies,  whose  salaries  range  from 
11,200  to  $1,800,  all  payable  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  in 
addition  is  allowed  actual  traveling  expenses  for  himself  and 
his  deputies. 

The  exercise  of  supervision  over  county  accounts  in  other 
New  England  States  is  diverse.  Thus  New  Hampshire  county 
auditors  {two  to  each  county)  represent  the  two  leading  political 
parties  and  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Con- 
necticut the  county  convention  (a  body  composed  of  those 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature  elected  from 
any  given  county)  appoints  biennially  two  county  auditors 
from  the  two  leading  political  parties;  while  in  Vermont  the 
two  commissioner  judges  appoint  an  auditor  for  each  county 
every  two  years.  In  New  Jersey  in  counties  of  the  first  dass, 
a  "county  supervisor"  is  provided  for,  who  has  powers  analo- 
gous to  those  usually  conferred  upon  the  mayor  of  a  city  not 
of  the  commission  government  type.  He  keeps  the  board  of 
"chosen  freeholders"  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the  county 
finances,  attends  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  supervises  the 
subordinate  officers  and  holds  the  veto  power. 

IV.  HOUSES  OF  CORRECTION  AND  JAILS. 
The  power  which  the  sheriff  had  enjoyed  since  early  colonial 
times  (as  beadle  or  marshal  until  1687  and  since  then  as 
sheriff)  of  being  keeper  of  the  county  jails  and  houses  of  coi^  ' 
rection  was  reduced  by  the  Legislature  in  1857,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  statute  creating  a  "board  of  directors  for  public 
institutions"  for  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
to  which  was  given  authority  over,  among  other  places,  the 
House  of  Correction,  but  leaving  the  county  jail  still  under 
authority  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  Then  in  1869  it  wis 
enacted  that,  except  in  Suffolk,  the  county  jail  and  the  house 
of  correction  in  each  county  should  be  considered  one  aad  the 
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same  institution,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county  should  be  in 
charge  of  it. 

In  all  counties  of  the  Commoswealtli,  with  the  exception  of 
Dukes  and  Suffolk,  the  County  Commissioners  are  required  to 
provide  a  house  or  houses  of  correction  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
offenders  legally  committed  thereto  by  the  courts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  the  United  States.  (See  Revised  Laws,  chapter 
20,  section  5,  and  chapter  224,  section  8.) 

The  houses  of  correction  are  in  charge  of  a  master  or  keeper, 
appointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  except  in  the  case  of 
Suffolk  County,  where  the  city  penal  institutions  commissioner 
appoints  the  master.  The  master  or  keeper  of  the  jail  and  the 
house  of  correction  has  the  power  to  appoint  and  is  responsible 
for  his  subordinate  officers.  The  compensation  for  these  officers, 
assistants  and  employees  is  fixed  by  the  county  commissioners; 
but  any  sheriff,  master  or  keeper  of  jails  who  considers  his 
salary  inadequate  may  present  a  petition  to  the  Superior  Court, 
which,  after  notice  to  the  chairman  of  the  county  commissioners 
of  a  hearing,  shall  fix  the  salary.  Houses  of  correction  are  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  county  commissioners,  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting  them  and  examining  them 
annually. 

Supplies  for  the  jails  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  furnished  and  bought  by  the  county  commissioners, 
who  may  order  at  their  discretion  special  rations  when  they 
deem  it  necessary,  and  the  master  or  keeper  of  the  house  of 
correction  is  directed  under  penalties  to  supply  these  special 
articles  of  food. 

Each  county  is  also  commanded  to  provide  jails,  which  differ 
from  houses  of  correction  in  that  persons  charged  with  crime 
and  committed  for  trial,  witnesses  on  trial  for  criminal  cause, 
criminals  awaiting  transfer  to  permanent  penal  institutions,  and 
persons  detained  or  committed  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  or  poor  debtors  arrested  on  civil  process  are  kept 
therein.  Houses  of  correction,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exclu- 
sively for  the  imprisonment  of  persons  after  they  have  been 
convicted  of  offences  against  the  law. 

The  sheriffs  of  the  counties  are  in  direct  control  of  the  jails, 
and  as  such  receive  salaries  in  addition  to  their  salaries  as  sher- 
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iffs.  They  may  appoint  their  subordinates  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  jail,  and  the  salaries  of  these  subordinates  are  fixed 
by  the  county  commissioners.  The  sheriff  b  authorized  to  re- 
ceive from  the  county  as  compensation  not  less  than  $20  a  year 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  persons  committed  to  his  custody,  and 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk  such  sums  as  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men (City  Council)  may  determine. 

V.    REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  county  commissioners  are  also  directed  in  their  discre- 
tion and  at  the  expense  of  the  county  to  establish  houses  of 
reformation  for  juvenile  offenders  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
for  offences  which  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  for  the 
non-payment  of  fines.  The  county  commissioners  are  in  con- 
trol of  these  houses  of  reformation,  and  may  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  appointment  of  teachers,  officers,  etc.,  and 
have  the  power  to  discharge  and  release  all  persons  who  are 
sentenced  there.  In  the  county  of  Suffolk  the  duty  of  main- 
taining a  reform  school  was  assigned  by  special  act  to  a  city 
department  called  the  Children's  Institutions  Department, 
which  maintained  a  Parental  School  in  West  Roxbury  for 
truants.  This  school  was  abolished  in  1914.  The  city  of  Bos- 
ton, through  the  Children's  Institutions  Department,  still 
maintains  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  harbor  (Rainsford 
Island)  the  Suffolk  School  for  Boys,  to  which  juvenile  offenders 
are  sentenced. 

The  other  counties  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  Barn- 
stable, Berkshire,  Dukes  and  Nantucket,  are  commanded  to 
maintain  either  separately  or  jointly  a  truant  school  for  in- 
struction and  training  of  juveniles  committed  as  habitual  tru- 
ants, absentees  or  school  offenders.  If  two  or  more  counties 
join  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint  school,  the  control  of  it  is 
vested  in  the  chairmen  of  the  county  commissioners  of  such 
counties,  who  receive  for  this  work  salaries  of  $100  a  year  from 
each  of  the  counties  so  joined. 

In  the  counties  of  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Dukes  and  Nan- 
tucket it  is  specially  provided  that  they  shall  establish  a  truant 
school  as  a  place  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  children 
committed  in  their  respective  counties  as  habitual  truants,  and 
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shall  pay  for  their  support  in  said  school  such  sums  as  the 
county  commissioiiers  having  control  thereof  may  determine. 

Truant  schools  of  the  counties  are  subject  to  visits  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  by  the  State  Board  of  Charity.  These 
boards  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  annually  to  the 
General  Court  regarding  the  condition  of  these  schools. 

VI.    THE  FEE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE   SYSTEMS   IN   COUNTY 
GOVERNMENT. 

1.    Fee  System. 

Massachusetts  may  be  regarded  as  very  advanced  and  as 
very  backward  in  its  treatment  of  the  above  two  subjects. 
This  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the 
fact.  The  fee  system  in  county  government,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  administrative  offices  of  the  State,  has 
been  almost  entirely  abolished  with  the  exception  of  the  fees 
received  by  the  register  of  deeds  '  and  by  the  sheriff  and  his  depu- 
ties for  serving  civil  processes.  All  other  fees  received  by  county 
.  officials  are  turned  over  to  the  county  treasurer.  The  sheriff's 
fees,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  a  deceased  sheriff  of 
Suffolk  County,  amounted  to  upwards  of  $26,000  a  year.  (See 
Finance  Commiaawn  Reporis,  X,  p.  133.)  Fees  in  Suffolk 
County  are  pooled  and  are  divided  up  among  the  sheriffs  and 
their  deputies.  Whether  the  above  amount  is  only  a  rough 
approximation  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  because  no  return  is  made 
to  any  public  supervising  authority,  either  in  Suffolk  or  in  any 
other  county  of  the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  surviving  archaisms 
in  the  administrative  department  of  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  true,  however,  that  there  are  other  county 
officers,  such  as  trial  justices  and  medical  examiners,  who  are 
paid  a  stipulated  fee  for  each  sitting  or  autopsy;  but  such  pay- 
ment, being  made  by  the  county,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  salary. 

Attempts  in  Massachusetts  to  abolish  the  system  of  fees  and 
to  place  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff  upon  a  salary  basis  have 
been  vigorously  and  thus  far  successfully  combated. 

The  practice  of  allowing  sheriffs  to  retain  fees  is  found  in 
many  other  States.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  give  telling 
examples  of  the  working  of  the  system  In  these  States.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  in  two  counties  (New  York  and  Richmond) 
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the  shmff  receives  both  salary  and  fees;  in  Richmond  he 
receives  $6,000  a  year  and  all  bis  fees;  in  New  York,  $12,000  a 
year  and  half  his  fees.  In  the  period  from  1906  to  1914  in  New 
York  County  his  share  of  the  fees  amounted  to  $408,324.44, 
and  this  sum  was  apportioned  among  the  various  sheriffs  who 
held  oflSce  during  these  years.  One  sheriff  (Julius  Harburger)  in 
1912-1913  received  $98,769.24  in  fees,  a  sum  sufficient  to  allow 
him  to  retire  to  private  life  and  to  affluence.  In  order  to  cure 
the  evil  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  by  the  present 
sheriff  of  New  York  County  to  limit  bis  salary  to  $12,000  a 
year,  but  it  failed  of  passage. 

In  New  Jersey,  however,  the  salary  plan  for  the  county 
clerk,  register,  sheriff  and  surrogate  was  tried  and  the  fep  sys- 
tem abolished,  but  instead  of  a  revenue  being  turned  over  to 
the  county  (Hudson]  a  deficit  resulted  on  account  of  the  exce^ 
sive  patronage  in  the  number  of  new  positions  created. 

The  system  of  fees  to  public  officials,  either  in  lieu  of  salary 
or  in  addition  to  salary,  is  gradually  being  abolished  in  all 
counties  of  the  country;  but  one  will  find  in  certain  offices, 
especially  the  sheriff's,  that  the  fee  system  still  exists.  Thus  in 
New  Hampshire  the  register  of  deeds  and  the  medical  examiners 
are  still  paid  by  fees;  in  Vermont  the  re^ster  of  probate  re- 
ceives fees  in  addition  to  salary,  the  registers  of  deeds  are  paid 
by  fees,  and  in  Connecticut  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  probate, 
as  well  as  re^ster  of  deeds,  coroners  and  medical  examiners, 
are  paid  by  fees. 

2.    Civil  Service. 

The  introducrioa  of  the  civil  service  idea  or  merit  system  in 
coimty  appointments  has  also  been  fought  as  hard  as  the 
abolition  of  the  fee  system;  but  notwithstanding  the  alignment 
of  the  tremendous  forces  of  the  county  "ring"  against  it,  the 
merit  system  is  spreading.  When  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1883  adopted  the  principle  of  civil  service  exami- 
nation and  appointment  for  city,  town  and  State  employees, 
the  influence  of  the  county  officeholders  was  strong  enough  to 
have  county  positions  excluded.  No  vaUd  reason  existed  then 
or  can  be  advanced  now  for  the  exclusion  of  the  county  em- 
ployee from  the  benefits  of  civil  service  protection,  or  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  general  public  from  opportunities  for  county 
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employment,  but  the  measure  was  passed  with  the  elimination 
of  the  county  employee.  Recently  attempts  have  been  made  to 
cure  this  defect  in  the  civil  service  law,  but  with  one  exception 
they  have  been  failures.  In  1915  (Special  Acts,  chapter  116)  an 
act  was  passed  placing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  service 
commission  the  house  of  correction  in  Suffolk  County,  but  the 
reform  ended  there.  That  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not  just, 
either  to  the  appointing  power  or  to  the  public,  is  forcibly 
pointed  out  in  a  report  issued  by  the  justices  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  the  City  of  Boston  in  1915,  as  follows:  — 

The  working  force  of  the  court  has  so  increased  with  the  increase  in 
its  business  as  to  suggest  consideration  of  change  of  methods  of  appoint- 
ment. The  solicitations  of  candidates  and  their  friends  absorb  too  much 
time,  and  the  appearance  of  being  a  large  dispenser  of  patronage  is  not 
a  good  thing  for  any  court.  There  seems  no  reason  why  all  future  va- 
cancies in  the  ordinary  clerical  service  and  in  court  officers'  positions 
might  not  be  adequately  filled  through  civil  service  methods. 

Notwithstanding  this  opinion  of  the  justices  of  a  court  of 
large  influence,  the  extension  of  civil  service  to  the  counties  has 
not  taken  place. 

Many  States  outside  New  England  have  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extension  of  the  merit  system  to  counties,  and  in 
many  cases  through  referendum  vote  the  people  have  adopted 
it.  In  other  States  it  has  become  effective  through  statutory 
enactment.  Civil  service  laws  are  in  operation  in  seventeen 
counties  in  New  York,  in  one  county  in  Colorado,  in  one  county 
in  California  and  in  Illinois,  and  in  five  counties  in  New  Jersey. 
In  1913  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  covering  not 
only  city  and  State  positions,  but  also  county  appointments. 
(See  Article  XV,  section  10.) 

This  is  the  extent  to  which  civil  service  has  been  carried  in 
county  ofBces  in  the  United  States. 

VII.    MANDATORY    LEGISLATION     AFFECTING     COUNTIES 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  survey  of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  by  the  General 
Court  in  the  last  seventy-five  years  shows  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  legislative  mandates  for  county  action  and  the  meager 
amount  of  independent  action  in  admiostrative  matters  left  to 
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county  officials.  If  these  bills  were  analyzed,  one  would  be 
astonished  at  the  large  number  of  acts  yearly  passed  increasing 
the  compensation  of  individual  clerks  and  employees  of  the 
counties.  Year  after  year  the  records  of  the  General  Court  are 
filled  with  acts  relating  to  counties,  imposing  upon  them  special 
financial  burdens  in  the  form  of  increased  salaries  for  county 
officeholders. 

A  tabulation  was  made  of  the  years  1840  to  1892,  and  out  of 
425  mandatory  acts  passed  relating  to  counties,  118  applied 
exclusively  to  the  establishment  of  salaries,  or  to  an  increase  in 
them.  These  are  burdens  put  upon  counties  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  counties  themselves,  and  without  any  attempt  to 
follow  the  wbhes  or  to  learn  the  desires  of  the  county  free- 
holders. That  legislative  committees  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  as  correctly  informed  or  have  knowledge  of  the  actual 
merits  of  each  salary  increase  is  obvious,  and  the  ever-increas- 
ing complexity  and  multitude  of  county  positions  only  serve  to 
add  greater  weakness  to  any  control  or  proper  audit  by  such  a 
committee.  It  is  conceded  that  many  of  these  purely  organiza- 
tion features  could  better  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  county 
authorities  in  the  light  of  local  needs  and  with  the  added  advan- 
tage of  first-hand  information  and  observation.  Counties  in 
general  have  sufTered  much  from  the  creation  of  needless  statu- 
tory positions.  It  is  the  greatest  inconsistency  on  the  part  of 
the  States  that  they  have  given  to  cities  and  towns  a  great 
measure  of  freedom  and  home  rule  in  their  administrative  fun^ 
tions,  but  have  denied  even  a  reasonable  amount  of  home  rule 
to  counties.  States  are  beginning  to  recognize  this  inconsist- 
ency and  are  allowing  to  counties  more  autonomy.  Thus  the 
le^slators  of  California  in  1911  recognized  that  there  were  a 
number  of  subjects  which  the  local  electorate  and  the  local-au- 
thorities in  the  fifty-odd  counties  could  pass  upon  more  intelli- 
gently than  legislators  resident  in  a  section  of  the  State  perhaps 
seven  hundred  miles  away.  Accordingly  there  was  submitted 
to  the  people  a  proposition  for  limited  constitutional  home  rule 
for  counties,  which  made  it  possible  for  the  local  constituency 
to  decide  upon  the  structure  or  form  of  their  own  government 
and  to  control  the  county  officers  as  they  saw  fit.  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  October,  1911.  It  provides  that  upon  the 
petition  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  electors,  or  on  the  initiaUve  <tf 
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the  board  of  supervisors,  an  election  of  a  board  of  fifteen  free- 
holders is  held.  The  freeholders  draft  the  charter,  after  which 
it  is  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  If 
ratified  it  is  then  presented  to  the  Legislature  for  confirmatioD 
or  rejection.  The  charter  framers  of  Los  Angeles  County  were 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  amendment,  and  in  1912  a  new 
charter  for  that  county  was  adopted,  ratified  and  confirmed. 
Under  that  charter  only  three  oflScera  were  left  elective,  — 
sheriff,  district  attorney  and  assessor,  —  and  the  rest  were  taken 
out  of  the  elective  list  because  it  was  considered  that  their 
duties  were  chiefly  or  entirely  ministerial  or  clerical.  Further- 
more, the  board  of  supervisors  control,  through  their  power  of 
appointment  and  removal,  the  principal  county  officials. 

Another  plan  in  California  is  found  in  Alameda  County, 
where  there  was  a  local  division  of  sentiment  between  the  rural 
and  urban  population  as  to  consolidation  or  annexation.  Id 
order  to  get  rid,  however,  of  their  duplicate  officers  and  conflict 
of  authority,  a  system  of  federation  was  devised  whereby  the 
county  board  as  a  separate  and  distinct  body  was  abolished 
and  was  recomposed  of  mayors  and,  in  case  of  the  largest  citi^, 
of  additional  designated  members  of  the  City  Councils  and  of 
representatives  from  towns  and  from  the  three  districts  into 
which  the  rural  part  of  the  county  was  divided. 

San  Bernardino  County  in  California,  as  well  as  Denver, 
Colorado,  have  adopted  forms  of  government  which  give  more 
local  autonomy  to  these  counties,  and  Maryland  in  1914  passed 
a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  home  rule  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Baltitbore. 

Note.  —  In  addition  to  the  tables  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
synoptical  tables  exhibiting  the  framework  of  county  government 
in  several  typical  States  were  prepared.  These  are  too  volu- 
minous for  publication  and  are  deposited  in  the  State  Library  of 

Massachusetts. 
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Solaria  of  County  Ogicialt,  1916. 
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Salanta  of  County  Officials,  1916  —  Continued. 
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BIENNIAL  ELECTIONS  AND  LEGISLATIVE 

SESSIONS. 


I.  Biennial  Elections. 
In  all  the  American  constitutions,  both  State  and  Federal,  it 
is  provided  that  elections  sliall  be  held  at  stated  intervals  and 
elected  officers  shall  be  chosen  for  fixed  and  definite  terms. 
In  this  respect  the  government  of  the  United  States  differs 
from  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Dominions,  where 
the  tenure  of  the  ministry  depends  upon  the  retention  of  the 
confidence  of  Parliament  which  itself  is  chosen  at  irregular 
intervals.  Some  of  the  constitutions  adopted  early  in  the 
Revolution  emphasize  the  importance  of  regular  elections  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  people  against  oppression.  Pennsyl- 
vania in  her  Constitution  of  1776  said: 

That  those  who  are  employed  in  the  legislative  and  executive  business 
of  the  State,  may  be  restrained  from  oppression,  the  people  have  a  ri^t, 
at  such  periods  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  reduce  their  public  officers 
to  a  private  station,  and  supply  the  vacancies  by  certain  and  regular 
elections. 

The  next  year  this  section  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
was  adopted  verbatim  by  the  people  of  Vermont.  The  same 
principle  was  stated  in  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780 
in  these  words: 

In  order  to  prevent  those  who  are  vested  with  authority  from  becoming 
oppressors,  the  people  have  a  right,  at  such  periods  and  in  such  manner 
as  they  shall  establish  by  their  frame  of  government,  to  cause  their  public 
ofHcers  to  return  to  private  life;  and  to  fill  up  vacant  places  by  certain 
and  regular  elections  and  appointments. 

While  the  instruments  of  government  adopted  in  1776  and 
the  years  following  by  Pennsylvania,  Vermont  and    Massa- 
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chusetts  lay  stress  upon  the  holding  of  elections  at  regular 
intervals,  they  say  nothing  as  to  the  length  of  the  interval. 
But  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  adopted  by  Virginia  in  1776,  it  was 
said  that  elections  should  be  "frequent,  certain,  and  regular," 
while  Maryland  said  that  they  should  be  "free  and  frequent" 
and  North  Carolina  declared  that  "elections  ought  to  be  often 
held." 

In  these  statements  of  principle  no  attempt  is  made  to 
define  the  term  "frequent."  In  practice,  however,  all  of  the 
original  thirteen  States  except  South  Carolina  followed  the 
colonial  habit  of  annual  elections,  and  this  rule  was  also 
adopted  by  Vermont  upon  its  admission  to  the  Union  in  1791, 
and  by  Kentucky  in  1793.  But  when  Tennessee  became  a 
State  in  1796,  it  followed  the  example  of  South  Carolina  and 
adopted  biennial  elections.  The  tendency  in  the  older  States 
to  continue  the  practice  of  colonial  days  was  doubtless  strength- 
ened by  John  Adams'  much  quoted  letter  of  1776  in  which  he 
Baid: 

That  the  representatives  may  often  mix  with  their  constituents  and 
frequently  render  them  an  account  of  their  stewardfihip,  elections  oug^t 
to  be  frequent.  .  .  .  These  elections  may  be  septennial  or  triennial;  but, 
for  my  own  part,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  annual;  for  there  is  not  in  alt 
science  a  maxim  more  infallible  than  this,  where  annual  elections  end, 
there  slavery  begins.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  he  wrote  this  letter,  John 
Adams  apparently  did  not  think  of  biennial  elections  as  • 
possibility.  If  elections  were  not  annual  they  must  be  either 
triennial  or  septennial.  The  letter  is  also  a  good  example  of 
the  exaggerated  rhetoric  of  Revolutionary  days.  Whether 
the  forty-five  States  which  have  abandoned  annual  elections 
have  done  wisely  or  not,  they  are  obviously  not  in  a  condition 
of  slavery. 

About  1830  the  States  which  had  annual  elections  began  to 
shift.  Of  the  original  thirteen,  where  it  might  be  assumed 
that  the  annual  system  was  more  firmly  rooted  than  in  the 
newer  States,  Delaware  abandoned  annuals  in  1831,  North 
Carolina  in  1835,  Georpa  in  1840,  Virginia  in  1850,  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1873,  New  Hampshire  in  1877,  Maine  in  1880,  Cott- 
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necticut  in  1884,  and  Rhode  Island  in  1911.  To  this  list  should 
be  added  Vermont,  which  adopted  biennial  elections  in  1870. 

The  States  which  have  adopted  a  longer  term  than  one 
year  for  membership  in  the  lower  house  have  invariably 
adopted  a  two-year  term  exceift  Louisiana  (1879),  Mississippi 
(1890),  and  Alabama  (1901),  all  of  which  choose  the  members 
of  both  branches  for  terms  of  four  years.  Texas  in  1868 
provided  for  a  term  of  six  years  for  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
but  in  1876  this  was  reduced  to  four  years, 

Ex-Govemor  Noel  of  Mississippi,  whose  public  career  extends 
over  more  than  a  generation,  makes  the  following  comment 
in  a  letter  to  the  writer  upon  the  change  from  biennial  to 
quadrennial  elections  in  Mississippi  in  1890: 

When  the  proposition  to  change  State  and  county  officers'  terms  to 
four  years  was  first  agitated  In  1SS2,  the  proposition  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  on  the  idea  that  equal  tennfi  for  Representatives  and  Senators 
was  violative  of  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  our  constitutiona,  State  and 
National.  The  proposition  then  started  gained  such  force  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  1890  made  all  State  and  county  officers,  including  State 
Senators  and  Representatives,  elected  quadrennially. 

No  harm  whatever  has  resulted  from  the  change.  I  have  never  beard 
a  complaint  since  the  change  was  made.  At  first  the  second  session  of 
the  Legislature  was  restricted  to  revenue  and  appropriation  bills  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  Governor  might  by  special  message  submit. 
By  constitutional  amendment  this  restriction  was  abolished  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  people.  , 

Annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature  were  bad  in  Mississippi  soon  after 
the  Civil  War,  I  think.  According  to  my  experience  and  observation, 
quadrennial  elections  for  all  State  and  county  offices  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  annual  or  biennial  elections.  Besides  the  constant  turmoil  from 
frequent  elections,  and  the  loss  of  popular  interest,  it  keeps  the  officers 
constantly  canvassing  and  tends  to  distract  attention  from  official  duties. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  terms  for  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  houses  are  chosen  in  the  several  States: 


Senate  for  four  years. 
Senate  for  three  years. 
Senate  for  two  years. 
Senate  for  one  year. 
House  for  four  years, 
House  for  two  years, 
House  for  one  year, 


31  States. 

1  (New  Jersey). 
15  States. 

I  (Massachusetts). 

3  (Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi). 
42  States. 

3  (Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey). 
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Three  States  elect  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  for  a 
four-year  term,  —  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  New 
Jersey  has  a  three-year  term  for  the  Senate  and  a  one-year 
term  for  the  House.  Massachusetts  alone  elects  the  Senate 
annually,  and  only  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
elect  the  House  annually." 

n.  The  Interval  between  Legislative  Sessions. 
The  interval  between  legislative  elections  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  interval  between  sessions  except,  of  course, 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  longer  than  the  former.  In  most 
discussions  of  the  subject  of  biennials,  however,  no  distinction 
is  made  between  the  two,  although  in  practice  the  two  periods 
have  frequently  differed,  and  the  considerations  which  apply 
to  one  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  other.  The  distinction 
was  well  marked  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  where 
George  III  was  indicted  for  his  failure  to  cause  sessions  of 
the  colonial  legislatures  to  be  held  at  frequent  intervab  rather 
than  for  any  failure  to  allow  public  sentiment  to  be  expressed 
in  new  elections.  In  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  the 
General  Court  met  at  first  four  times  each  year.  This  proved 
so  inconvenient  that  the  number  of  sessions  was  reduced  to  two 
each  year,  and  this  continued  until  1831,  when  the  present 
system  of  annual  sessions  was  established.  In  Connecticut 
as  many  as  seven  sessions  were  held  in  a  single  year,  but  here, 
as  in  Massachusetts,  the  practice  came  to  be  two  regular 
sessions  each  year,  and  this  continued  until  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  1818,  when  annual  sessions  were  made 
the  rule.  In  no  State  have  so  many  legislative  sessions  been 
held  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  in  New  Hampshire.  In 
1776  the  Legislature  met  seven  times;  in  1777,  sbc  times;  in 
1778,  five  times;  in  1779,  four  times;  in  1780,  1781,  and  1782, 
five  times  in  each  year.  In  a  single  decade  beginning  in  1776, 
the  Legislature  met  forty-seven  times.  In  New  Jersey  the 
Legislature  held  seven  sessions  in  1777  and  five  in  1778,  while 
two  sessions  annually  were  the  rule  until  1843.  In  Pennsylvania 
from  1776  to  1793  the  Legislature  usually  met  three  times  a 
year,  in  1794  it  met  twice,  and  from  1795  to  1883  regular 
annual  sessions  were  held. 
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In  Rhode  Island  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  like  the  publica- 
tion of  Eibert  Hubbard's  PhUiaiine,  occurred  "every  little 
while."  Like  an  uneasy  spirit  the  General  Assembly  wandered 
from  town  to  town  as  though  seeking  an  abiding-place.  For 
instance,  in  January,  1821,  it  met  at  Providence.  In  February 
it  shifted  to  East  Greenwich.  In  May  and  June  it  held  two 
sessions  in  Newport  and  rounded  out  the  legislative  year  with 
a  fifth  session  in  South  Kingstown.  Until  1854  there  were 
usually  four  sessions  in  each  year,  but  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  that  year  reduced  the  number  to  two,  where  it 
continued  until  another  amendment  adopted  in  1900  reduced  the 
number  to  one.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  break  old  habits, 
and  since  1900  four  adjourned  or  special  sessionshave  been  held. 

Without  following  the  question  in  detail  in  all  the  States, 
it  may  be  said  that  down  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution  every 
State  had  at  least  two  and  generally  more  than  two  sessions 
each  year.  About  1790  a  marked  tendency  shows  itself  to 
reduce  the  number  of  regular  sessions  to  one  in  each  year,  and 
that  practice  was  soon  adopted  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
New  Hampshire  clung  to  semi-annual  sessions  until  1813, 
Connecticut  until  1818,  and  Rhode  Island  until  1900. 

From  this  rehearsal  it  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  reduction  in  the  number  of  legislative  sessions.  From 
five  and  six  or  more  in  a  year  the  number  was  first  reduced 
to  two.  Then  it  was  made  one  session  per  year.  In  1796 
Tennessee  adopted  what  has  come  to  be  the  rule  in  forty 
States,  —  that  is,  one  regular  session  in  two  years.  In  1890 
Mississippi  provided  for  one  regular  session  in  four  years  with 
an  intervening  "special"  session  midway  between,  which  was 
allowed  to  consider  only  financial  legislation  and  such  measures 
as  the  Governor  might  lay  before  it.  This  system  was  aban- 
doned in  1910  when  an  amendment  was  adopted  which 
abolished  the  "special"  session  and  substituted  for  it  a  regular 
session  unlimited  as  to  length  or  as  to  the  subjects  which  it 
may  consider.  Mississippi,  therefore,  now  has  regular  biennial 
sessions.  In  1901  Alabama  adopted  a  quadrennial  session 
limited  to  fifty  days.  No  other  State  has  adopted  a  similar 
provision. 
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In  several  States  in  the  Union  many  persons  have  recently 
advocated  that  there  should  be  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
membership  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  smaller  body  should 
then  remain  in  practically  continuous  session.  It  is  argued  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draft  laws  which  will  not  be  in  need  of  fre- 
quent amendment,  and  that  whenever  defects  are  discovered  or 
unforeseen  situations  arise  the  law  should  be  promptly  changed. 
City  councils  are  cited  as  examples  of  legislative  bodies  meeting 
at  such  short  intervals  that  their  sessions  are  practically  con- 
tinuous. This  plan  has  not  yet  been  adopted  for  the  I«gtsla- 
ture  of  any  State. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  practice  of  the  several 
States  as  to  the  interval  between  sessions  and  the  limitatiooa 
upon  the  length  of  sessions: 

Frequekcy  of  Sessions. 

Quadrennial, 1  (Alabama). 

Biennial.  41  States. 

Annual, 6  (Georgia,     Massachusetts,     New 

Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina). 


LiMrrs  PLACED  upo?i  THE  Lenqth  of  Session. 

None U  States. 

40  days 3  (Oregon,   South    Carolina,  Wyo- 

ming)- 

45  days, 1  (West  Virginia). 

50  days, 3  (Alabama,  Georfpa,  Kansas). 

60  daj-B, 20  States. 

61  days 1  (Indiana). 

Todays, I  (Missouri). 

7fi  daj's, 1  (Tennessee), 

90  days, 3  (Colorado,  Maryland,  Minnesota). 

5  months, 1  (Connecticut). 

From  this  tabulation  it  appears  that  the  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  are  limited  in  most  States  to  a  period  of  from  forty 
to  ninety  days,  with  nearly  one-half  set  at  sixty  days.  Cali- 
fornia is  using  the  bifurcated  session  of  thirty  da>'s  for  the 
introduction  and  discussion  of  bills,  thirty  days'  recess  for  the 
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members  to  discuss  the  bills  with  their  constituents,  and  an 
unlimited  session  for  the  debate  and  passage  of  approved 
measures.' 

III.  Reasons  for  the  Abandonuent  of  Annual  Elections 
OR  Sessions. 
Few  movements  in  American  politics  have  been  more  pro- 
nounced or  more  steadily  persistent  in  one  direction  than  has 
been  the  general  abandonment  of  annual  elections  and  annual 
sessions.  While  in  some  instances  local  causes  may  have  been 
contributory,  it  is  obvious  that  so  widespread  a  movement 
can  only  be  explained  by  causes  as  widespread  as  the  results. 
Among  the  reasons  that  have  been  ^ven  for  the  change  are 
the  following: 

1.  The  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  the 
period  in  which  the  movement  made  the  greatest  headway  — 
was  marked  by  the  development  of  a  general  distrust  of  legis- 
lative bodies.  Every  State  had  its  tale  of  corrupt  grants  of 
franchises  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  of  extravagance  in 
the  appropriation  of  public  money,  and  of  a  reckless  use  of  the 
borrowing  power.  Many  States  are  still  burdened  by  the 
public  debts  contracted  at  that  time.  Id  consequence  of  this 
experience  the  people  imposed  extensive  restrictions  upon  the 
authority  of  their  legislative  bodies,  limited  both  the  duration 
and  number  of  their  sessions  and  lengthened  their  term. 

2.  The  fear  of  long  terms,  which  had  formerly  been  felt  as 
to  both  legislative  and  executive  officers,  gradually  diminished, 
while  the  advantage  of  a  term  of  sufficient  length  to  permit 
some  degree  of  continuity  of  policy  became  more  apparent. 
The  political  philosophy  of  the  Revolutionary  period  was  built 
upon  the  assumption  that  an  officer  would  abuse  any  authority 
with  which  he  might  be  vested,  and  hence  his  term  must  be  so 
short  that  he  could  have  no  opportunity  to  entrench  himself 
in  power.  Experience,  however,  has  led  to  the  conviction  that 
political  morality  has  no  particular  connection  with  the  calen- 
dar, while  elections  recurring  in  annual  cycles  impede  the 
development  of  any  continuous  policy,  and,  through  their 
demand  for  constant  political  activity,  encourage  the  forma- 

■  For  s  deUiled  UbuUtioa  lor  tMh  SUta,  na  Appaodii  A. 
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tion  of  a  class  who  make  a  profession  of  politics.    This  view- 
point was  well  expressed  by  Senator  Lodge  in  these  words: 

Frequency  of  elections  tends  to  keep  the  great  body  of  our  people  out 
of  politics  about  half  the  time,  and,  of  course,  tends  also  to  throw  the 
conduct  of  politics  into  the  hands  of  men  who  live  by  them  and  take  part 
in  them  in  order  to  make  a  living. 

3.  It  was  also  argued  that  annual  elections  were  so  great 
a  burden  on  the  voters  that  it  was  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  a  full  expression  of  public  opinion.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  among  students  of  government  that  no 
country  in  the  world  exacts  so  much  from  its  electorate  as  does 
the  United  States.  The  number  of  elective  officers  —  Federal, 
State,  and  local  —  is  so  great  and  the  interval  between  elections 
is  so  short  that  in  such  a  State  as  Massachusetts  the  voters 
are  hardly  free  from  one  contest  before  they  are  involved  in 
another.  Since  the  institution  of  direct  primaries  the  burden 
upon  the  voter  has  been  increased.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  many  of  these  contests 
large  numbers  of  voters  fail  to  go  to  the  polls.  This  may 
easily  result  in  the  habitual  determination  of  governmental 
policies  by  a  minority  of  the  electorate,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  argued  that  a  relatively  full  expression  of  public  opinion 
biennially  is  better  than  a  partial  expression  of  public  opinion 
annually.  The  following  table  may  be  useful  in  judging  of 
the  weight  of  this  argument: 
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■  Vote  [or  StaU  Tnuunr.  •  UoolBebl. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  above  table  the  number  of 
male  citizens  who  have  attained  their  majority  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  calculation,  but  in  Massachusetts  the  existence  of  a 
literacy  test  reduces  the  number  of  potential  voters.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  in  the  elections  tabulated  above,  Federal 
as  well  as  State  officers  were  chosen.  How  far  this  affects 
the  total  vote  may  perhaps  appear  from  the  fact  that  the 
total  vote  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1911,  1913,  1915, 
and  1917  was  respectively  440,020,  460,873,  502,146,  and 
387,927. 

4.  The  cost  of  elections  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
financial  burden  which  taxpayers  are  obliged  to  bear.  This 
item  of  governmental  expense  has  been  much  increased  in 
recent  years  by  the  institution  of  direct  primaries  which  require 
the  same  sort  of  machinery  as  is  required  by  an  election. 
States  which  choose  their  le^slators  and  other  officers  bienni- 
ally of  course  incur  only  half  the  expense  which  annual  elec- 
tions would  involve.  How  important  this  consideration  is  ap- 
pears from  the  following  tabulation  of  the  cost  of  electing 
the  members  of  the  General  Court  and  other  State  officers  in 
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Massachusetts  in  1915,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  data 
are  now  available.* 

Election  expeneeH  incurred  by  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Commonwealth: 
Primary  elections,     .       .      \       .       .       .     t35,422  44 

Ballots  for  elections 6,387  86 

Blank  forms  for  town  officers,                     .         5,698  32 
Ballot  boxes, 1,804  20 

S49,312  82 

Rej^tration  and  election  expenses  incurred  by  the  cities  and 

towns: 

Expenses  of  35  cities, S369,916  63 

Expenses  of  318  towns  (estimated),  151,137  65 

521,054  28 

Total »670,367  10 

In  addition  to  the  expenses  directly  borne  by  taxpayers, 
returns  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
show  that  candidates  expended  $84,958.34,  and  that  political 
committees  expended  $342,362.30.  As  many  candidates  do 
not  file  returns,  the  sums  here  given  are  less  than  the  actual 
expenditure.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  an  election  in  Massa- 
chusetts involves  an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  its  subdivisions  and  by  candidates  and  political 
committees  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  dollars.  In 
many  States  it  is  argued  that  the  benefits  which  accrue  from 
annual  elections  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  their  cost. 


IV.  Effects  of  Bien-nial  Elections  and  Sessions. 
/.  The  Reelection  of  Legislators. 
Advocates  of  annual  elections  frequently  urge  that  biennial 
elections  of  legislative  bodies  result  in  the  choice  of  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  experienced  legislators  than  is  the  case 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts —  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  renews  the  whole 

1  Tha  nptDditutw  of  th*  CoramoDii  with  in  sbonn  Id  Publio  DocuBunt  No.  41  {Vtlt).  TIm 
■ilMadituna  ol  tba  dtii*  ud  lovu  hiTt  \mkb  UbulaMd  in  tba  Bunau  of  Statirtn  hj  lb. 
Tbmdtn  S.  Wurdell.  Ttw  npendituras  o[  tb«  cilita  cu  bs  sUMd  auatly  from  ntons  mad* 
to  tba  BiuHu  of  SUtlitiM.  Th*  eipcDdituraa  of  ths  toirn*  hivn  bwD  ■■[iBuUd  haB  tkon  of 
■  ooondenblB  Dumber  of  typial  towDt  for  vhkh  tifect  data 
matbod  br  whiob  thu  nrnputatno  ni  mada.  Ur.  A'ardall  tl 
tba  taiult  ia  approumaUly  oomet. 
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body  of  its  Legislature  every  year  —  the  proportion  of  members 
who  have  served  in  a  like  capacity  before  is  much  larger  than 
in  any  other  State,  but  whether  this  is  a  case  of  cause  and 
effect  is  indeterminable.'  States,  however,  which  choose  their 
law-making  bodies  biennially  are  not  lacking  in  experienced 
le^siators.  In  the  ten  States  which  appear  in  the  following 
table  it  will  be  noted  that  in  general  about  one-third  the 
members  had  served  before.  Furthermore  it  must  also  be 
noted  that  almost  alt  the  States  which  have  biennial  elections 
choose  their  Senators  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  a  general  practice  to  elect  only  one-half  the  Senators 
at  one  time.  This  insures  a  Senate  at  each  session  at  least 
half  of  whose  members  have  had  previous  legislative  experience. 


Preidmtt  LegUlalw 

Experienct  of  LegiaUilon  i 

Ten  State*. 

Ymt. 

NxmauL  or  Pmvioui  Tian. 
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1917 
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53 
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£.  Extra  or  Special  Sestions. 
An  objection  often  raised  to  biennial  sessions  is  that  the 
period  intervening  between  sessions  is  so  long  as  to'  necessitate 
many  special  sessions.  A  study  of  a  few  typical  States  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  shows  so  little  uniformity  as  to  indicate 
that  there  is  slight  connection  between  biennial  sessions  and 
special  sessions.  Except  in  the  case  of  Illinois,  extra  sessions 
in  biennial  States  have  been  infrequent  and  of  short  duration. 

>  For  ■  dat^lad  Ubulation  o(  tb*  prvTioul  laciil*tlT*  taptrMoo*  of  ntmban  of  tha  LicidMun 
ot  Mm  I  nil  bunt  U,  an  Appuidii  B, 
I  ThiH  mtmlMn  hir*  Mnrtd  at  laait  ou  pnrioui  tann.    Haoy  <A  tbam  hav*  aarrad  men 
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Even  Alabama  has  had  but  two  extra  sessions  since  its  adop- 
tion of  the  quadrennial  system  in  1901.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rhode  Island  with  annual  sessions  has  had  four  special  sessions 
since  1901  and  Massachusetts  has  had  two  since  1900. 

Connecticut  —  Fall  of  1916,  one  day. 
New  HampBhire  —  December  3  to  6,  1890. 
Maine  —  March  to  April,  1912,  eighteen  days. 

September,  1916,  two  days. 
VennoDt  —  1698,  less  than  a  week  (Spanish  War). 

1916,  less  than  a  week  (Mexican  trouble). 
Indiana  —  1908,  twelve  days. 
Pennsylvania  —  January  15  to  February  15, 1906. 
Ohio  —  August  25  to  October  22, 1902. 
January  4  to  March  12,  1909. 
January  10  to  February  16, 1914. 
July  20,  1914,  one  day. 
Illinois  —  October  8,  1907,  to  May  23, 190S. 

December  14, 1900,  to  March  2, 1910. 

June  11  to  November  14,  1611. 

March  26  to  June  5, 1912  (second  special). 

April  24  to  June  5, 1912  (third  8pe<dal). 

November  22,  1915,  to  May  10, 1916. 

January  11  to  February  14,  1916  (second  special). 


V.  Opinions  of  Officers  of  States  havinq  Biennial 
Elections  or  Sessions. 

The  judgment  of  officials  as  to  the  working  of  political  insti- 
tutions with  which  they  have  been  in  contact  in  the  line  of 
official  duty  is  of  value,  but  their  views  are  likely  to  be  colored 
by  tbeir  personal  predilections,  and  their  statements  of  opinion 
are  often  influenced  by  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity. Statements  of  officials  from  a  considerable  number 
of  States  in  which  the  biennial  system  has  been  established 
are  here  submitted  for  whatever  light  they  may  throw  upon 
the  question. 

Hon.  Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  Governor  of  Connecticut:  "If 
any  one  should  venture  to  raise  the  question  of  a  return  to  the 
annual  election  and  session  of  the  legislature,  beyond  question 
there  would  be  almost  unanimity  of  sentiment  against  tliat 
change.    In  fact,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  change  from  a  bien- 
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nial  to  a  quadrennial  than  to  go  back  to  an  annual  election  of 
State  oflScers." 

Hon.  John  E.  Ramer,  Secretary  of  State  of  Colorado:  "As 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  biennial  elections  and 
biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  one  frequently  hears 
the  remark  that  our  elections  occur  too  frequently  and  that 
we  are  burdened  with  too  many  elections,  but  this  senti- 
ment is  not  crystallized  to  such  an  extent  that  we  look 
for  any  change  in  the  present  system  for  at  least  some  time  to 
come." 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Miller,  Governor  of  Delaware:  "My  experi- 
ence has  satisfied  me  that  a  term  of  four  years,  [for  the  Gov- 
ernor] with  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  is  productive  of 
the  best  results.  By  this  method  a  Governor  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  his  State  during 
the  first  two  years  he  is  in  office  and  with  a  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature occurring  midway  in  his  term  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
submit  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  the  information 
which  he  has  acquired  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  term, 
and  if  the  Legislature  adopts  his  ideas  he  has  two  years  of  his 
term  to  put  this  legislation  into  operation." 

Hon.  Park  Trammell,  Governor  of  Florida:  "I  beg  to  advise 
that  it  has  always  been  the  custom  in  this  State  as  well  as  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  that  the  Legislature  convene  every 
two  jears.  This  system  I  believe  much  more  satisfactory  than 
having  annual  sessions.  We  have  never  had  any  of  our  officers 
elected  for  terms  of  less  than  two  years.  Up  to  last  year  about 
one-half  of  the  county  officers  were  elected  for  terms  of  two 
years  and  the  other  half  for  terms  of  four  years,  but  at  the 
general  election  in  1914  a  constitutional  amendment  requiring 
that  all  the  county  officers  be  elected  for  four  years,  except  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  adopted.  We 
believe  that  the  longer  terms  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  and  that  it  will  result  very  beneficially." 

Hon.  M.  Alexander,  Governor  of  Idaho:  "Biennial  elections, 
as  well  as  biennial  sessions  of  the  Lepshtture  appear  to  be 
sufficient  for  all  legislation  that  is  necessary.  In  fact,  usually 
more  legislation  is  enacted  even  in  a  biennial  period  than  there 
is  any  real  necessity  for." 
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Mr.  Finley  F.  Bell,  Secretary,  Legislative  Reference  Bureau, 
Illinois:  "Concerning  the  question  of  biennial  elections  and 
sessions  versus  annual  ones,  I  believe  the  consensus  of  opinion 
in  this  State,  at  the  present  time,  is  that  we  have  too  many 
elections  and  the  cost  of  same  is  reaching  a  point  where  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  to  curb  the  expense." 

Hon.  Oakley  C.  Curtis,  Governor  of  Maine:  "The  fact  that 
sentiment  in  a  majority  of  States  has  brought  about  changes 
from  annual  to  biennial  elections  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  longer  term.  Frequency 
of  elections  and  consequent  changes  of  administratioa  seem  to 
me  to  handicap  good  govemmeDt;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  annual  legislative  sessions  tend  toward  enactment  of  a 
multiplicity  of  useless  and  unwise  taws  with  which  the  statutes 
of  many  States  are  surfeited." 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Dunnack,  State  Librarian  of  Maine:  "The 
fact  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made,  since  !88!,  to  change 
our  biennial  sessions  and  elections  to  annual,  may  be  of  interest 
to  you." 

Hon.  Woodbridge  M.  Ferris,  Governor  of  Michigan:  "I  can't 
imagine  an  argument  for  annual  elections  and  annual  sessions  of 
the  Legislature.  In  my  judgment  every  Governor  should  be 
elected  tor  four  years  and  a  Legislature  should  not  convene 
more  than  once  in  two  years.  To  be  perfectly  frank  about  the 
matter  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  the  Legislature  convene 
once  in  four  years." 

Hon.  W.  S.  Hammond,  Governor  of  Minnesota:  "There  is 
no  sentiment  in  favor  of  annual  elections  and  annual  ! 
Personally  I  am  inclined  to  favor  one  election  and  two  s 
of  the  Legislature  everj'  four  years," 

Hon.  Earl  Brewer,  Governor  of  Mississippi:  "In  Missisnppi 
elections  for  Representatives  and  Senators  in  our  Legislature  are 
held  every  four  years,  and  sessions  of  the  Legislature  every  two 
years.  I  prefer  this  plan  to  having  elections  every  two  years. 
By  electing  for  four  years  legislators  gain  experience  the  first 
session  that  is  valuable  to  them  the  next." 

Hon.  Cornelius  Roach,  Secretary  of  State  of  Missouri:  "Bien- 
nial elections  and  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  givinc 
general  satisfaction  in  this  State.    Most  official  terms  are  four 
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years,  but  nearly  half  the  expiration  dates  of  those  terms  occur 
in  what  is  known  as  the  'off-year  election.'  " 

Hon.  A.  M.  Alderson,  Secretary  of  State  of  Montana:  "Per- 
sonally, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Representatives  might  be 
of  more  value  to  the  State  if  their  terms  were  four  years  instead 
of  two.  The  ordinary  legislator  just  begins  to  understand 
something  of  his  duties  when  the  session  adjourns.  He  could 
be  of  more  use  to  the  State  in  thfe  second  session  than  he  possi- 
bly could  be  during  his  first  experience.  I  much  prefer  biennial 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  to  annual  sessions,  and  with  our 
system  of  referendum  am  inclined  to  believe  that  were  it  not 
for  appropriations,  quadrennial  sessions  would  be  preferable  to 
biennial  sessions." 

Hon.  Rolland  H.  Spauldlng,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire: 
"  For  many  years,  now,  in  New  Hampshire  biennial  elections 
and  biennial  sessions  of  the  Le^slature  have  been  the  law;  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sentiment  whatever  in  the  State  for 
a  change  to  annual  sessions  and  elections." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wilson,  Legislative  Reference  Librarian  of  North 
Carolina:  "There  has  been  no  agitation  for  a  change  in  the 
biennial  session  of  the  General  Assembly." 

Mr.  John  R.  Cassidy,  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio:  "From  1856  up  to  and  including  1893,  Ohio  had  annual 
sessions  of  the  legislature  although  the  elections  came  bien- 
nially. Since  1893  we  have  had  biennial  sessions  only.  I  think 
the  sentiment  of  the  State  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  biennial 
sessions  and  that  annual  sessions  would  not  now  be  tolerated." 


VL  The  Quadrennial  System  of  Alabama. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in  State  government 
is  the  system  adopted  by  Alabama  in  1901,  by  which  the  two 
houses  of  the  Legislature  are  chosen  for  four  years,  and  but 
one  regular  session,  limited  to  fifty  days,  is  provided  for  in 
each  quadrennial  period.  The  constitutional  provisions  are 
as  follows: 

Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  unless  the 
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Leg^ature  Hhall  change  the  time  of  holding  elections,  and  in  every  fourth 
year  thereafter.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  commence  on  the  day  after  the  general  election  at  which  they  are 
elected,  and  expire  on  the  day  after  the  general  election  held  in  the  fourth 
year  after  their  election,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Constitu- 
tion." .  .  . 

The  Legislature  shall  meet  quadrennially  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January  next  succeeding  their  election,  or  on  such  other  day 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law;  and  shall  not  remain  in  session  longer  than 
sixty  days  at  the  first  session  held  under  thie  Constitution,  nor  longer  than 
fifty  days  at  any  subsequent  session.* 


The  committee  of  the  Convention  which  recommended  the 
establishment  of  the  quadrennial  system  said  in  support  of  the 
change: 

Section  5  is  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  quadrennial  instead  of  biennial 
seeeions  of  the  Legislature.  In  view  of  the  prohibitions  to  be  Fdaced  on 
the  legislative  power  to  pass  local  laws,  there  will  be  hereafter  neither  a 
demand  nor  a  necessity  for  biennial  sessions.  The  change  is  recommended 
on  the  additional  grounds  that  it  will  prevent  hasty  and  ill-advised  at- 
tempts to  repeal  general  laws  before  they  have  been  long  enough  in  force 
to  admit  of  a  fair  test  of  their  merits,  and  it  will  also  conduce,  by  remov- 
ing early  opportunity  for  repeal,  to  mature  and  careful  deliberation  by  the 
Legislature.  The  tendency  to  permanency  of  the  legislative  enactments 
will  be  greatly  increased,  and  much  expense  sa^-ed  to  the  State.* 


As  this  arrangement  has  now  been  in  force  for  sixteen  yeius, 
a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  test  it  and  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fairly  well-settled  public  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  the  actual  operation  of  the 
constitutional  limitation  upon  the  length  of  the  legislative 
session.  While  each  regular  session  is  limited  to  fifty  days, 
the  Legislature  is  in  fact  at  work  about  one  hundred  days, 
and  the  per  diem  remuneration  of  the  members  covers  that 
period  of  time.  The  constitutional  limitation  is  held  to  ap|dy 
only  to  the  days  when  there  is  a  session  of  the  Legislature, 


■  Jounat  of  lit  Cinutihdimal  CimwnttUm  >/  AlaUma  of  IKl.  i 
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while  those  days  devoted  to  committee  work  are  not  so  included 
although  they  are  part  of  the  members'  legislative  activity 
and  are  paid  for  accordingly. 

In  substituting  quadrennial  for  biennial  sessions,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Legislature  was  considerably  curtailed,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  local  or  special  legislation.  The  Constitution 
enumerates  thirty-one  classes  in  which  the  Legislature  is 
forbidden  to  pass  any  "si>ecial,  private  or  local  law."  By  this 
arrangement  it  was  hoped  that  one  quadrennial  session  devoted 
entirely  to  general  legislation  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  State. 

In  the  case  of  so  radical  a  change  as  that  made  in  the 
Alabama  Constitution  of  1901  it  is  not  surprising  that  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  wisdom  existed  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  and  that  some  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  as 
to  whether  the  State  has  gained  or  lost  by  the  introduction  of 
the  new  system.  For  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
question,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
each  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Governor  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  1901.  One  of  these  gentlemen  made 
no  reply  to  the  communications  sent  him,  but  the  present 
Governor  and  two  of  his  predecessors  have  expressed  them- 
selves on  one  or  more  of  the  following  points: 

1.  Does  public  sentiment  in  Alabama  seem  to  support  the 
quadrennial  system? 

2.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  quadrennial  system  upon 
the  character  of  legislation? 

3.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  volume  of  legislation 
enacted? 

As  to  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment,  it  is  significant 
that  every  Legislature  which  has  assembled  since  1901  has 
submitted  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  resto- 
ration of  biennial  sessions.  As  to  these  proposals,  Governor 
Henderson  writes; 

Each  seseion  of  the  Legislature  since  the  coDstitutlonal  provision  fixing 
quadrennial  Beeeions  has  passed  a  resolution  recommending  on  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  restoring  biennial  sessione.  These  proposed 
amendmenta  have  uniformly  been  voted  down  by  large  maiorities.  This 
shows  the  wishee,  at  least,  of  the  majority  of  the  electorate  of  the  State. 
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My  own  opinions  and  views  coincide  with  those  of  the  majority.  If  there 
should  be  an  urgent  reason  why  the  Legislature  should  be  assembled,  the 
Governor  has  authority  to  call  them  into  special  session.  The  evils  that 
we  have  gotten  rid  of  through  quadrennial  sessions  overbalance  the  in- 
conveniences of  biennial  s 


Ex-Governor  Jelks  (Governor  of  Alabama,  1901-07)  writes: 

As  to  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  return  to  biennial  sessions:  there  certainly 
is  a  sentiment  in  this  State  in  favor  of  repealing  that  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1901  pro\-iding  for  quadrennial  sessions,  but  it  was  not  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  carry  at  an  election  when  the  voters  had  an  opportunity 
to  pass  on  it.  The  same  result  would  probably  follow  if  the  voters  had 
another  opportunity  to  pass  on  it.  Sessions  of  the  Legislature  upset 
business  in  the  State.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  change  is  grooving.  Also,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  new  pro- 
vision has  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  State  In  any  respect. 


A3  to  the  effect  of  the  quadrennial  system  upon  the  character 
of  legislation,  Ex-Governor  O'Neal  (Governor  of  Alabama, 
1911-15)  writes: 

Instead  of  preventing,  the  quadrennial  system  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
prolific  source  yet  devised  for  hasty  and  ill-considered  l^islation.  The 
vice  of  the  system  was  that  it  denied  the  people  for  four  years  the  right  to 
repeal  or  revise  vicious  or  unwise  legislation.  The  right  of  the  people  to 
self'^venunent  was  suspended  for  four  years,  and  during  that  period 
they  were  forced  to  endure  without  remedy  the  evil  effects  of  any  bad 
laws  that  might  exist  upon  the  statute  books. 

This  is  not  the  view,  however,  of  Ex-Governor  Jelks,  who 
says: 

As  to  the  statement  that  the  quadrennial  sessions  have  resulted  in  ill- 
digested  legislation,  I  think  this  is  not  true,  or,  if  true,  only  true  in  a 
measure.  We  have  always  had  in  this  State,  and  probably  in  all  other 
States,  ill-digested  legislation  and  under  present  conditions  will  probably 
always  have  ill-considered  laws.  The  lai^er  number  of  members  of  the 
Legislature,  I  presume,  of  all  States  are  not  very  responsible  people,  mean- 
ing to  say  that  the  best  material  in  the  counties  do  not  offer  for  legislative 
honors,    There  is  no  special  occasion  for  ill-digested  legation  growing 

>  Tha  quotation*  from  GorunDr  Handanon  aiid  Ex-GoTeroor  Jalk*  sra  Ulun  [ram  lotUn  to 
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out  of  the  fact  that  they  are  only  in  aession  [wesumably  one  time  in  four 
years.  ...  I  do  not  bdieve  it  at  all  true  that  under  the  new  provision 
legislative  acts  have  been  less  well  digested  than  the  acta  of  those  Leps- 
latures  which  went  before. 


As  to  the  effect  of  the  quadrennial  system  upon  the  volume 
of  legislation  Ex-Governor  O'Neal  says  that  "  the  prohibition  of 
local  legislation  did  not  result  in  lessening  the  demand  for 
general  legislation."  Just  why  it  should  be  expected  that  the 
reduction  in  local  legislation  should  affect  the  amount  of 
general  legislation  is  not  clear.  Apparently  there  is  na  con- 
nection between  the  two.  On  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  Ex- 
Governor  Jelks  observes: 

This  can  hardly  be  true  at  all,  and  I  say  this  without  looking  over  the 
acts  of  late  years.  Many  theretofore  subjects  for  legislation  were  posi- 
tively eliminated  and  it  cannot  be  possible  that  this  elimination  has 
resulted  in  no  decrease  of  legislative  action.  The  excuse  for  making  a 
contrary  statement  probably  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  legislative  acts 
of  late  years  are  perhaps  found  to  be  as  extensive  in  volume  as  the  acts  of 
previous  Ijegislatures. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  votes  of  the  people  and 
from  the  testimony  of  the  three  executives  who  have  expressed 
themselves,  Alabama  seems  well-satisfied  with  the  results  of 
its  quadrennial  legislative  elections  and  sessions. 


VII.    The  Agitation  for  Biennial  Elections  and  Sessions 
IN  Massachusetts. 

1.  Action  in  the  Legishture. 
The  question  of  the  biennial  election  of  executive  and  legis- 
lative officers  and  of  biennial  sessions  of  the  General  Court 
has  been  discussed  in  Massachusetts  for  more  than  a  half 
century.  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853  the 
committee  to  which  the  subject  was  referred  reported  that  it 
was  "inexpedient  for  the  Convention  to  act  thereon."  This 
report  was  concurred  in  by  the  Convention  without  debate. 
Four  years  later  in  1857  the  subject  was  introduced  into  the 
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Legislature  and  met  the  same  fate  which  it  had  encoimtered 
in  the  Constitutiosal  Convention.  In  1861,  1866,  1867,  and 
1869  fruitless  attempts  were  mode  to  obtain  favorable  action, 
but  after  1870  the  movement  in  favor  of  biennials  gathered 
considerable  impetus.  The  nature  of  the  amendments  pro- 
posed and  the  action  taken  by  each  house  thereon  are  indicated 
in  the  following  table: 


Senate  and  House  VoUe  on  Biennials  since  1863. 


,„,„„- 

.^^. 

HOUM. 

1867,' 

46-70 

1870, ' 

Reieot«d;  voice  vole. 

1871.  •. 

Advowely  reported. 

187«,  • 

1877,' 

1878,' 

Adveraely  reported. 

1870.  • 

31-0 

170-23 

1880.' 

26-7 

114-53 

1881.' 

lU-86 

1882,' 

26-15 

60-B3 

1883,  • 

23-14 

133-64 

188*,' 

22-4 

139-87 

1885,' 

34-2 

15S-56 

1886.  • 

29-9 

163-68 

1886,' 

23-12 

112-88 

1888.' 

24-8 

128-72 

1886,' 

20-13 

105-76 

1888.* 

15-18 

1890.' 

21-6 

143-38 

1801, ' 

23-16 

118-101 

1802.' 

120-87 

1693.  > 

24-9 

93-81 

18M.> 

19-9 

106-83 

1806.  > 

26-4 

163-67 

18B0.' 

24-8 

176-60' 

18M.> 

24-8 

176-40' 

1S14. 1 

8-15 

1015.  > 

24-14 

1916. ' 

Advenely  reported. 

1917, 1. 

.Adversely  reported. 

" 

BicDDiil  «lutir»i*  of  8U(a  offinn  ind  Gnmml  Court. 

BinnialiMiou. 

MtBoial  Kakiu. 

Tri«.nW  dwiion,  tor  Sui*  offio-n  imd  for  ih.  Son.ie.  bi> 

■>»»]■  for  Htiu». 

6i«iini>l  • 

•ctioni 

ofBd 

Uoffi. 

rt. 

In  spite  of  the  large  vote  in  favor  of  the  biennial  principle 
which  was  cast  several  times  in  the  Legislature,  amendmenta 
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embodying  it  have  been  submitted  to  the  people  only  once. 
In  1896  two  amendments,  one  establishing  biennial  elections 
of  State  officers  and  the  other  providing  only  lor  biennial 
elections  of  members  of  the  General  Court,  were  submitted 
to  the  people  and  rejected  by  large  majorities.'  The  follow- 
ing  table  shows  the  vote  in  detail: 

Popuiar  Vote  on  Bienmals. 
FvtH  Ariielt.  —  EilahlUhing  Bunautl  Eltaiona  of  Slate  Ofictn. 


VOIM. 

COCHTT. 

y«. 

No. 

Suffolk 

35.193 

42,025 

Essex 

11.673 

36.455 

Middlewi 

29,7»S 

33.545 

12.077 

16.922 

Hampshire 

3.115 

2.263 

9.054 

6,061 

FraokliD. 

2.669 

1.018 

4.817 

3,401 

Norfolk, 

6.744 

S,613 

Plymouth. 

3,727 

7,310 

8.314 

9,872 

BarnaUble, 

1.130 

1,421 

Dukes  CouDty. 

139 

263 

Nantucket 

les 

1S6 

ToUJe. 

115.505 

161,263 

Second  Articlt.  —  Bitabtuking  Bxenniat  EUctiont  of  Memberi  of  Iha  Otrwrai  Coitrt, 


Suffolk 

23,134 

41,316 

Essex 

10,614 

26,692 

Middlesei 

23,804 

11,088 

16,607 

2,826 

2.IB6 

0,066 

6,628 

2.464 

Berkshire 

4,341 

3.803 

Norfolk 

6,248 

9,281 

Plymouth 

3.420 

6,963 

7.335 

9.267 

080 

1,321 

Dukes  County 

129 

236 

Nantuokot 

141 

161 

Totals 

105,689 

156.311 

V  blannisl  alsotiona 
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2.  Attitude  of  Gotemora  of  iloMoekusetta. 
Governor  Claflin  (1869^72)  favored  biennial  sessions  and 
in  his  second  term  an  amendment  pro^'iding  for  the  tiiennial 
election  of  Senators  and  the  biennial  election  of  Representa- 
tives was  favorably  reported  in  the  House,  but  was  rejected. 
In  the  following  year  Governor  Claflin  renewed  his  recom- 
mendation of  biennial  sessions  but  it  was  adversely  reported 
in  the  Senate.  In  1878  Governor  Rice  strongly  recommended 
both  biennial  elections  and  biennial  sessions,  and  in  1879 
Governor  Talbot  made  the  same  recommendation.  Accordingly 
an  amendment  embod^'ing  his  recommendation  was  enacted 
by  the  requisite  vote  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  In 
the  following  Legislature,  however,  the  amendment  was  divided. 
One  amendment  provided  for  biennial  elections  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Auditor  and 
Attorney-General,  while  the  other  provided  for  biennial  elec- 
tions of  Senators  and  Representatives.  This  division  of  the 
amendment  made  it  necessary  for  the  substitute  amendments 
to  be  submitted  again  to  the  Legislature  in  the  following  year. 
Meantime,  Governor  Talbot  had  been  succeeded  by  Governor 
Long,  who  "questioned  the  expediency  of  biennial  elections," 
and  his  opposition  is  doubtless  responsible  in  part  for  the 
failure  of  the  measure  to  receive  the  necessary  vote  when  it 
reached  its  final  stage  in  the  House.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Club,  Governor  Long  defended  annual  elections 
at  considerable  length  and  answered  the  argument  so  frequently 
heard  that  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  excepting  only  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts,  had  adopted  biennials  by  pomting 
out  that  a  majority  of  the  States  had  adopted  the  elective 
system  for  their  judiciary,  and  inquiring  whether  any  Massa- 
chusetts man  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  appointive 
system.  In  reply  to  the  argument  that  biennials  would  result 
in  better  legislation,  better  men,  and  better  representatives, 
Mr.  Long  said : 

I  find  that  under  our  system  of  annual  elections  it  used  to  be  a  custom 
in  Maesachusetts  to  send  the  same  man,  if  he  were  a  deserving  man, 
year  after  year,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  I  find  that  that  obtains 
some  at  the  present,  but  not  so  much  as  it  formerly  did.  Wl^?  Becanaa 
the  great  body  of  our  people  are  so  well  educated  and  tnuned  for  puUio 
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affairs  owit^  to  our  system,  which  holds  govenuneat  cloee  to  the  people, 
that  you  have  a  great  abundance  of  excellent  material  to  draw  from. 

Governor  Robinson  (1884-87)  strongly  advocated  biennial 
elections  and  sessions,  and  in  bis  inaugural  in  1886  he  said: 

It  is  not  without  striking  significance  that  in  every  Legislature  which 
bas  acted  upon  this  question  in  this  State,  the  membera  coming  freshly  from 
the  people,  the  proposition  has  but  narrowly  failed  of  adoption. 

Governor  Ames  said  in  1888,  when  speaking  of  biennial 
elections  and  prohibition: 

It  will  be  your  duty  to  inquire  earnestly  into  the  probable  bearing  of 
these  measures  upon  the  public  welfare  with  a  view  if  approved  to  give 
them  the  legislative  sanction  which  b  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 

direct  expression  of  the  people  thereupon. 

Governor  Brackett  in  1890  advocated  biennial  elections  but 
not  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  saying: 

One  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  system  of  biennial  elections 
and  sessions,  in  those  States  in  which  it  has  been  adopted,  is  that  very 
few  members  of  the  Legislature  are  re-elected,  so  that  it  is  largely  com- 
posed of  men  without  previous  legislative  experience.  .  .  .  Under  our 
present  system  about  one-third  only  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  re-elected,  as  a  rule.  With  biennial  elections  this 
proportion  would  doubtless  be  diminished.  But  a  Legislature  elected 
Cor  two  years  and  meeting  annually  would,  at  its  second  session,  be  com- 
pared wholly  of  experienced  members.  The  effect  would  be,  ea  I  believe, 
that  the  members  would  be  disposed  to  postpone  ta  the  second  session 
propositions  of  questionable  expediency  coming  before  them  at  the  first, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  ample  time  for  their  consideration.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  the  second  session  they  would  not  be  inclined,  except 
in  special  exigencies,  to  enter  again  upon  the  consideration  of  questions 
which  had  been  finally  disposed  of  at  the  first. 

Governor  Walsh  in  1914  mentioned  biennial  elections  among 
the  measures  "most  persistently  pressing  for  constitutional 
authority,"  while  in  his  inaugural  of  1915  he  said: 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  been  in  the  public  service  to 
realize  how  much  its  efficiency  is  impaired  by  the  necessity  of  making 
ready  and  participating  in  the  stru^e  of  aimual  elections.  The  loss 
of  time  is  great,  but  the  unrest,  distraction  and  diversion  of  thou^t 
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from  the  channels  of  public  service  cause  a  still  greater  loss  is  the  value 
of  the  public  servant.  The  executive  officers  scarcely  become  acquainted 
with  their  duties  before  they  are  obliged  to  enter  upon  on  elaborate  cam- 
paign  to  d^end  themselves  against  attack  and  oftentimes  partisan  abuse, 
and,  perhaps,  are  turned  out  of  office  before  they  have  had  an  opportuni^ 
to  fanve  their  capacity,  or  to  put  in  operation  the  principles  or  reforms 
upon  the  advocacy  of  which  they  may  have  been  elected. 

I  recognize  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  government  close  to  the  people' 
and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  acts  of  their 
servants  as  often  as  necessary,  but  if  we  had  the  initiative  and  referendum 
and  the  recall  we  should  have  the  means  of  controlling  the  recalcitrant 
official  or  Legislature,  and  I  believe  it  would  then  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Commonwealth  to  have  less  frequent  elections. 

Governor  McCall  in  1916,  in  recommending  the  calling  of  a 
Constitutional  Convention,  said: 

The  party  of  which  a  majority  of  us  are  members  declared  in  its  last 
platform  in  favor  of  amendments  for  biennial  elections. 

3.  The  Forces  for  and  against  Biennials. 
An  unusual  array  of  forces  have  been  allied  in  favor  of 
biennials  in  the  last  three  years.  The  party  platforms  of 
the  Democrats  have  not  mentioned  the  subject,  but  the 
platforms  of  the  Republicans  in  1915  and  1916  and  of  the 
Progressives  in  1914  and  1915  favored  biennials.  In  the 
cause  of  biennials  have  also  been  enlisted  a  great  majority  of 
the  newspapers,  many  college  and  professional  men  and  or- 
ganizations of  business  men  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
The  labor  organizations,  the  great  mass  of  the  Democratic 
party  (at  least  until  1914),  a  minority  of  Republican  political 
leaders,  and  a  few  Democratic  newspapers  of  the  State  have 
been  aligned  for  annual  elections.  The  petitions  in  favor  of 
biennial  elections,  according  to  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  have  been  mainly  from  business  organizations  and 
business  and  professional  men,  while  most  of  the  remonstrances 
came  from  organized  labor.  As  between  the  two  political 
parties,  the  support  for  biennials  in  the  Legislature  has  come 
almost  entirely  from  the  Republicans,  while  the  opposition  has 
come  chiefly  from  the  Democrats.  Among  the  leaders  of 
opinion  in  Massachusetts  who  have  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  biennials  are  President  Eliot,  Senator  Lodge,  President 
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Seelye,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Judge  Francis  C.  Lowell, 
Samuel  J.  Elder,  and  Major  Henry  L.  Higg^nson.  Among  those 
who  have  been  prominent  in  opposition  were  Ex-Governor  Bout- 
well,  Ex-Governor  Long,  Senator  Hoar  and  Senator  Dawes. 

In  1886  an  especially  vigorous  campaign  was  waged  for 
biennials.  The  subject  was  more  thoroughly  discussed  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  The  pioneer  statesmen  were  quoted 
in  opposition,  and  John  Adams'  famous  dictum,  "Where 
annual  elections  end,  there  slavery  begins,"  was  resurrected 
and  given  a  new  lease  of  life.  Those  who  made  most  use  of 
this  phrase  written  by  John  Adams  in  1776  overlooked  the 
fact  that  in  1787  he  speaks  of  annual  elections  as  being  on 
trial,  while  in  1808  he  is  protesting  against  the  annual  election 
of  members  of  Congress  on  the  ground  that  the  interval  be- 
tween elections  would  be  so  short  that  party  passion  would 
have  no  time  to  cool.'  James  G.  Blaine,  in  a  speech  at 
Augusta,  January  7,  1886,  six  years  after  Maine's  change  to 
biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  regretted  her  action  and 
said,  in  words  much  quoted  in  Massachusetts: 

I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  republican  government  to  get  rid  oC 
frequent  elections.  Perhaps  we  need  not  yet  fear  for  the  beginning 
of  tyranny  as  John  Adams  warned  us  we  should,  if  we  dropped  annual 
elections,  but  I  ana  persuaded  that  we  would  find  great  advantage  in 
retaining  the  old  system.  People  must  govern  themselves  or  Bomebody 
will  soon  govern  them,  and  there  is  no  way  to  keep  public  government 
fresh,  strong  and  effective  like  frequent  and  well-contested  elections. 

Mr.  Blaine  predicted  that  Maine  would  return  to  the  old 
system,  but  it  has  not  done  so,  and  in  the  same  year  in  which 
Mr.  Blaine  made  his  prediction  Nelson  Dingley  said  that  if 
the  question  were  resubmitted  to  the  people  of  Maine  he 
thought  they  would  sustain  biennial  elections  and  biennial 
sessions  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one. 

Senator  Hoar,  in  an  address  January  3,  1886,  before  the 
Massachusetts  Club,  said: 

Of  the  106  annual  elections  we  have  hod  under  the  Constitution  of 
1780,  not  more  than  five  or  six  have  been  found  by  the  people  to  be  a 
considerable  burden.  Two  of  those,  the  elections  of  1878  and  1879, 
had  a  vast  and  most  beneficent  effect  in  instructing  the  working  men  in 
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Mashachushttb  Biennial  Amensuent. 
Adopted  Notmmbbh  6,  1918. 

Section  1.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Councillore,  Sec- 
retary, Treaaurer  and  Receiver-General,  Attorney-General,  Auditor,  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  shall  be  elected  biennially.  The  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Councillors  shall  hold  their  respective  offices 
from  the  first  Wedneaday  in  January  succeeding  their  election  to  and 
including  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  in  the  third  year  following  their 
election  and  until  their  successorB  are  chosen  and  qualified.  The  tenns  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  begin  with  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January  succeeding  their  election  and  shall  extend  to  the  first  Wednesday 
in  January  in  the  third  year  following  their  election  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  chosen  and  qualified.  The  terms  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer 
and  Receiver-General,  Attorney-General  and  Auditor  shall  begin  with  the 
third  Wednesday  in  January  succeeding  their  election  and  shall  extend 
to  the  third  Wednesday  in  January  in  the  third  year  following  their  elec- 
tion and  until  their  successors  are  chosen  and  qualified. 

Sectioi^  2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  election  to  the  office  of  Treas- 
urer and  Receiver-General  for  more  than  three  successive  terms. 

Section  3.  The  General  Court  shall  assemble  every  year  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January. 

Section  4.  The  first  election  to  which  this  article  shall  apply  shall  be 
held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  and  thereafter  elections  for  the  choice  of 
all  the  officers  before-mentioned  shall  be  held  biennially  on  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
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THE  SHORT  BALLOT. 


1.  The  Meaning  op  the  Term  "Short  Ballot." 
The  tenn  "short  ballot"  has  come  into  use  during  the  laat 
ten  years  in  connection  with  the  movement  to  reduce  the 
number  of  elective  offices  in  States  and  municipalities.  It  is 
applied  to  any  ballot  upon  which  the  names  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  candidates  appear.  The  "short-ballot"  move- 
ment contemplates  the  election  of  those  officers  only  who  are  to 
determine  policies  and  the  appointmerU  of  those  who  are  to 
act  in  a  purely  administrative  capacity. 

2.    TuE  "Short  Ballot"  Principles. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  agitation  for  a  "short  ballot" 
is  founded  are  enunciated  by  the  National  Short  Ballot  Asso- 
ciation as  follows:  — 

1.  That  only  those  offices  should  be  elective  which  are  im- 
portant enough  to  attract  (and  deserve)  public  examination. 

2.  That  very  few  offices  should  be  ffiled  by  election  at  one 
time,  so  as  to  permit  adequate  and  unconfused  public  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates. 

3.  That  the  application  of  these  principles  should  be  extended 
to  all  cities,  counties  and  States. 

3.  Some  Official  Opinions  upon  These  Principles. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson:  "Simplification!  Simplification! 
is  the  task  which  awaits  us  —  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons 
voted  for  to  the  absolute  working  minimum,  knowing  whom 
you  have  selected,  knowing  whom  you  have  trusted,  and  having 
so  few  persons  to  watch  that  you  can  watch  them.  That  is  the 
way  we  are  going  to  get  popular  control  back  in  this  country 
and  that  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  political  control 
back." 
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Ex-Govemor  Charles  E.  Hughes:  "There  should  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  elective  offices.  The  ends  of  democ- 
racy will  be  better  attained  to  the  extent  that  the  attention  of 
the  voters  may  be  focussed  upon  comparatively  few  offices, 
and  the  incumbents  can  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  ad- 
ministration." 

Ex-President  William  H.  Taft:  "I  have  the  fullest  sympathy 
with  every  reform  in  governmental  and  election  machinery 
which  will  facilitate  the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  such  as 
the  short  ballot  and  reduction  of  elective  offices." 

Hod.  Elihu  Root,  President  of  the  New  York  Constitutional 
Convention:  "Now  anybody  can  see  all  these  one-hundred 
fifty-two  outlying  agencies,  big  and  little,  lying  around  loose, 
accountable  to  nobody,  spending  all  the  money  they  can  get, 
violate  every  principle  of  economy,  of  efficiency,  of  the  proper 
transaction  of  business.  Everyone  can  see  that  all  around  us 
are  political  organizations  carrying  on  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, that  have  learned  their  lesson  from  the  great  business 
organizations  which  have  been  so  phenomenally  successful  in 
recent  years." 

4.    The  Ballot  in  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  has  not  a  particularly  long  ballot,  inasmuch 
as  the  judges  are  appointive,  while  many  cities  elect  their 
officers  on  a  date  apart  from  the  State  and  national  elections, 
and  the  number  of  elective  county  officials  is  relatively  small. 
The  voter  is  not  ordinarily  confronted  with  a  ballot  covering 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  elective  offices  as  is  the  case  in  many 
other  States.    (See  Appendix.) 

The  ballots  used  in  the  Massachusetts  State  elections  in 
other  than  a  presidential  year  usually  call  for  less  than  twenty 
selections  to  be  made  for  national,  State  and  coun^  offices. 
These  elective  offices,  apart  from  municipal  offices,  and  their 
terms  are:  — 

Natiotuil. 

T(fm(T«H4- 

United  States  Senator, 6 

Representative  in  Congress, 2 
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Governor, 

Lieutemmt-Govemor,    . 

Secretary  of  State, 

Treasurer  and  Receiver-General, 

Auditor, 

Attorney-General,  .       .       .       . 
Executive  Councillors, 


Representative, 


Covniy. 

Commissioners,       .       .       .       .  ' 3 

Associate  CommissionerB, 3 

Sheriff, 5 

District  Attorney, 3 

Treasurer, 3 

Register  of  Deeds, 5 

Register  of  Probate  and  Insolvency, 5 

Clerk  of  Court, 6 


The  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  appoints  all 
judicial  officers,  coroners,  notaries  public,  and  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  members  of  nearly  one  hundred  boards  and 
,  as  well  as  eighteen  department  heads.' 


5.    The  Ballot  in  Other  States. 

There  are  no  "short  ballot"  States,  though  several  have 
taken  important  steps  in  the  direction  of  shortening  their  bal- 
lots, as  for  example  California,  where  the  names  of  the  State 
Railroad  Commission,  the  State  Printer  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  removed  from  the  ballot.  Ohio  has 
recently  removed  from  the  list  of  elected  officials  the  Public 
Works  Commissioner,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  and  Iowa  has  ceased 
to  elect  the  clerk  of  its  Supreme  Court. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  "short  ballot"  State  b  now  New 
Jersey,  where  but  a  single  State  executive  officer  is  elected. 

■  ForiIiitottheMC>ffld«liiadbo«fl>*MUi*iraniial/orCk((7otu<ilti(i»iMl(7oiu*iilian,p.III7Hi. 
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But  the  ballot  used  in  the  two  moat  important  counties  in  New 
Jersey  is  distinctly  a  long  ballot,  as  the  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  from  these  counties  are  elected  at  large.  The  use  of 
the  "short  ballot"  as  regards  executive  officials  in  that  State 
has  apparently  resulted  in  establishing  the  Governor  in  a 
stronger  position  of  leadership  than  is  true  in  most  other 
States.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  other  State  officers  are 
appointed  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  Governor. 

6.  Advocacy  of  the  "Shobt  Ballot"  by  Various 

Governors. 

In  1915  an  appeal  for  the  "short  ballot"  was  made  in  the 
messages  of  the  Governors  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Tennessee  and  Wisconsia. 

The  Governors'  messages  of  1917  contain  many  suggestions 
along  the  same  line,  notably  those  of  Governors  Borough  of 
Arkansas,  Keyes  of  New  Hampshire,  Hatfield  of  West  Virginia, 
Bickette  of  North  Carolina,  Neville  of  Nebraska,  Lowden  of 
Illinois  and  Capper  of  Kansas.  Governor  Capper  has  recently 
had  some  of  his  suggestions  adopted  by  the  Kansas  Legislature. 
Governor  Norbeck  of  South  Dakota  argued  against  divided 
responsibility,  saying:  "People  prefer  to  hold  the  Governor 
responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  diilerent  departments 
of  the  State,  though  under  our  present  form  of  government  the 
Governor  has  not  the  slightest  authority  over  any  of  them." 
Governor  Philipps  of  Wisconsin  urged  the  appointment  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney-General  as 
Governor's  advisors.  If  appointed  by  the  Governor  they  would 
necessarily  be  in  political  sympathy  with  him.  Governor 
Goodrich  of  Indiana  wished  to  have  all  the  boards  and  com- 
missions consolidated  in  a  few  departments  properly  related. 

7.  Reports  of  Commissions  and  Action  taken  bt 

Various  States. 

Official  studies  of  the  subject  have  been  made  in  recent  years 

by  commissions  in  thirteen  States,  namely,  California,  Colorado, 

Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iow{i,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 

Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania. 
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The  criticisms  of  the  existing  system  and  the  proposals  for 
shortening  the  ballot  as  made  by  a  few  of  these  Commissions 
may  be  summarized  as  follows;  — 

(a)    lUinms. 

The  Illinois  Commission  found  the  evils  of  the  long  ballot 
to  be  duplication  of  positions  and  salaries,  work  poorly  done, 
high  cost  of  service  due  to  inefficient  methods  and  organization, 
lack  of  correlation  and  co-operation  between  officials,  failure  to 
get  before  the  Legislature  the  facts  essential  to  appropriations 
and  legislation,  and  the  failure  to  fix  responsibility. 

The  Commission  recommended  a  reduction  of  elective  officers 
by  statutory  provision.  It  recommended  that  the  following 
officers  be  removed  from  the  elective  list  and  made  appoin- 
tive, either  by  the  Governor  without  restriction,  or  by  the 
Governor  from  a  list  of  eligible  candidates  certified  by  a  State 
Civil  Service  Commission:  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts,  State  Treasurer,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  (who  should  be 
appointed  by  the  judges  of  that  court),  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  and  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  amended  the  Administrative  Code  to 
take  effect  on  July  1,  1917,  by  making  a  radical  reconstructioa 
of  State  ofiices.  In  so  doing  it  followed  a  plan  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  the  Commission  and  also  comparable  to  that  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  in  1915. 

This  plan  reorganizes  and  consolidates  the  officers,  boards 
and  commissions  into  a  limited  number  of  State  departments. 
There  are  to  be  nine  administrative  departments  of  finance, 
agriculture,  labor,  mines  and  minerals,  public  works  and  build- 
ings, public  welfare,  public  health,  trade  and  commerce,  re^s- 
tration  and  education.  This  leaves  the  constitutional  offices 
of  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
Attorney-General,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  Trustees  of  the  State  University  and  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion (the  two  last  mentioned  are  not  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution) to  remain  elective.     There  is  to  be  a  director  at  the 
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bead  of  each  department  wlio  wiU  liave  executive  overact  trf 
the  bureaus  or  divisions,  with  administrative  boards  and  un- 
paid advisory  boards  provided.  AH  appointments  are  to  be 
made  by  the  Governor  vith  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  for 
a  period  of  four  years. 

The  results  effected  are  a  net  reduction  of  about  one  hundred 
official  positions,  a  centralization  of  purchasing,  the  creation 
of  an  executive  budget,  a  more  definite  location  of  responsibil- 
ity, a  proper  consolidation  of  functions  and  institutions,  a  more 
direct  aid  in  securing  consistent  and  effective  legislation,  and 
the  prevention  of  additional  and  useless  officials  and  boards. 

The  Legislature  also  adopted  a  resolution  for  a  referendum 
calling  a  Constitutional  Convention  to  be  voted  upon  by  the 
electorate  in  November,  191S.  The  purpose  is  to  extend  these 
changes  to  those  offices  which  are  established  on  an  elective 
basis  in  the  present  Constitution. 


(b)    lotoa. 

The  Iowa  Commission  reports  that  "after  careful  considera- 
tion this  Commission  believes  the  present  policy  of  creating  a 
department  and  then  leaving  it  practically  without  independent 
supervision,  is  unwise.  We  believe  the  State  will  receive  better 
service  if,  instead  of  the  present  diffusion  of  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities, the  various  departments  of  the  State's  business 
activities  be  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  department 
heads  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  to  serve  subject  to 
his  wish,  thus  making  the  Governor  the  real  administrative  head 
of  the  State  —  the  real  source  of  authority  and  concomitant 
responsibility." 

The  commission  proposes  a  reorganization  into  one  group  (rf 
general  administative  officers  consisting  of  the  Attomey-Geo- 
eral,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  (all  to  be  elected),  a  Tax 
Commission,  and  Civil  Service  Commission  (members  of  both 
to  be  appointive).  The  remaining  State  officers  are  grouped 
into  six  chief  departments,  —  finance,  public  works  and  con- 
servation, public  welfare,  education,  labor  and  commerce  and 
industry,  and  agriculture.  At  the  head  of  each  department  is  a 
director  who  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people  in  the  case  of  one 
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department    only,  — >  that    of    finance    (treasurer),  —  and    ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  in  the  case  of  all  the  others. 

I  (c)     Minnetota. 

The  Minnesota  Commiasion  proposed  in  1913  a  plan  of 
reorganisation  which  would  provide  six  departments  which 
should  comprise  all  of  the  boards,  departments  and  commis- 
sions then  existing  or  to  be  created  in  the  future,  —  finance, 
public  domain,  public  welfare,  education,  labor  and  commerce, 
and  agriculture.  Each  department  with  the  exception  of 
finance  was  to  be  under  a  director  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  These  recommendations  have  not  been  carried  into 
effect. 

(d)    Nebraska. 

The  Nebraska  legislative  committee  report  of  1914  varies 
from  those  above  in  that  it  approaches  the  problem  of  reor- 
ganization from  the  le^slative  rather  than  from  the  executive 
side.  It  proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  the 
bicameral  system  and  have  a  single  small  legislative  body. 
Other  States  which  have  made  this  same  proposal  are  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  Arizona,  Kansas  and  Oregon.  It  argues 
in  its  report  that  the  single  chamber  would  attract  the  ablest 
men,  concentrate  responsibility  for  legislation,  make  for  more 
conservative  law-making,  and  have  opportunity  for  a  longer 
and  more  careful  consideration  of  legislative  proposals. 

(c)  New  York. 
The  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  its  report  to 
the  Convention  of  1915  recommended  that  only  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Comptroller,  and  Attorney-General  should 
be  elected.  It  suggested  the  appointment  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, —  treasury,  public  works,  agriculture  and  industry, 
health  and  safety,  education,  industrial  relations,  charities  and 
corrections,  public  utilities,  insurance  and  banking,  civil  service, 
and  State  militia.  All  new  officers  and  bureaus,  according  to 
this  plan,  were  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  these  departments. 
The  heads  of  these  departments  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  were  to  hold 
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office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  These  eleven  de< 
partment  heads  were,  moreover,  to  form  the  Governor's  cabinet 
or  council  and  might  also  add  to  their  number  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  director  of  a  central  bureau  of  administration  (if 
one  should  be  created). 

These  recommendations  were  in  the  main  adopted  by  the 
Convention.  The  departments,  boards  and  commissions,  169  in 
number,  were  consolidated  into  seventeen  civil  departments, 
as  follows:  (1)  law,  (2)  finance,  (.3)  accounts,  (4)  treasury,  (5) 
taxation,  (6)  state,  (7)  public  works,  (8)  health,  (9)  agriculture, 
(10)  charities  and  corrections,  (11)  banking,  (12)  insurance, 
(13)  labor  and  industry,  (14)  education,  (15)  public  utilities, 
(16)  conservation,  and  (17)  civil  service. 

Of  the  heads  of  these  civil  departments  only  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Comptroller  remained  elective.  The  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  others  was  vested  in  the  Governor  with  the 
exception  of  the  Department  of  Education,  which  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Regents  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  Legislature.  The  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  reorganization  was  based  were  thus 
stated  by  the  committee  which  reported  on  the  subject  to  the 
Convention :  — 

The  Governor  and  other  State  officers  whose  powers  and  duties  have 
been  referred  to  your  committee  for  consideration  are  pronded  for  in 
Articles  IV,  V  and  VlII  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  statutes.  There  were  152  departments,  bureaus,  boards  and 
commissions  which,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1915,  constituted  the 
executive  branch  of  the  State  government.  In  numerous  instances  these 
overlap  in  jurLs diction,  and  conflict  in  operation.  This  evil  has  been  ap- 
parent to  the  public  in  the  multiplicity  of  inspections  and  confficting  orders 
coming  from  unrelated  and  independent  bureaus. 

Except  in  some  specific  matters,  and  to  a  partial  extent,  these  agencies 
are  independent  of  each  other  and  not  subject  to  the  inspectbn,  super- 
vision or  control  of  any  superior  authority,  unless  it  be  the  Governor  him- 
self. It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  Governor  personally  to  exerdse 
direct  supervision  over  such  a  multitude  of  agencies.  They  are,  there- 
fore, practically  free  from  efTcctive  control.  They  cannot  practically  be 
held  accountable  for  what  they  do,  or  fail  to  do.  ... 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  has  been  to  provide  for  a  sj'stematic 
plan  of  departmental  organization;  to  simplify  and  coKirdinate  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  of  the  State;  to  subject  every  executive  agency  of 
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the  State  government  to  practical  accountability  aod  to  fix  responsibility 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

Your  committee  has  conferred  with  the  other  committeea  having  in 
ehai^e  related  subjects  and  has  sought  to  conform  the  article  now  reported 
to  the  several  plans  outlined  in  their  reports. 

The  present  Constitution,  article  IV,  section  4,  provides  that  the  Gov- 
emot  "shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed."  It  is  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  executive  machinery  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal is  not  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  makes  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  administration  of  such  laws  practically  impossible.  .  .  . 

The  chnnges  recommended  in  this  report  are  not  a  criticism  of  any  in- 
dividual either  in  this  or  in  previous  administrations.  The  criticism  is  of 
the  defective  system  under  which  our  public  servants  have  labored  at  great 
disadvantage  to  render  public  service.  The  machinery  of  government 
is  built  wrongly  and  no  one  under  present  conditions  can  make  it  work 
well.  It  is  this  condition  to  which  President  Taft  referred  when  he  told 
the  committee  that  a  study  of  the  goverranent  of  the  State  of  New  York 
aroused  in  him  feelings  "of  profound  admiration  tor  the  political  adaptabil- 
ity of  the  people  to  make  a  machine  work  that  nobody  who  had  any  real 
business  sense  would  think  would  work  under  any  conditions." 

(/)  Oregon. 
Oregon  has  agitated  a  plan  of  reorganization  since  1909. 
This  plan  proposes  to  abolish  the  Senate,  to  give  the  Governor 
a  seat  in  the  legislative  body,  to  create  an  executive  budget 
system  with  power  to  decrease  items  lodged  in  the  Governor 
only,  and  to  centralize  the  administrative  departments  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  and  a  business  manager.  The  question 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Senate  was  stibmitted  to  the  voters  by 
referendum  and  defeated.  The  other  provisions  of  the  plan 
have  been  summarized  as  follows:  — 

The  Oregon  plan  abandons  the  direct  election  of  executive  officers^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  Governor  and  Auditor.  The  Governor  ia  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  principal  department  heads.  Secretary  of  State, 
Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  State  Printer,  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
InstructioD,  together  with  a  new  officer,  called  the  State  Business 
Manager,  who  is  chained  with  the  supervision  of  the  rest  of  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  State,  except  that  of  the  Railroad  Conunission.  The 
State  Business  Manager  ia  clearly  intended  to  be  the  most  important 
administrative  officer.  These  department  heads  are  removable  by  the 
Governor  at  will  and  collectively  form  an  executive  council  or  cabinet. 
The  Governor  is  expressly  forbidden,  however,  to  remove  the  State  Busi- 
ness Manager  or  any  subordinate  administrative  officer  for  partisan 
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TOMODB.  HiuB  tiie  Governor  becomes  ezclufflvely  a  politieal  tesder,  ux)  the 
conduct  of  the  administration  is  vested  for  the  most  part  in  a  reapomiUA 
[ffofeffiionBl  administrator  and  his  subordinates.  Politics  is  separated  fnm 
administration,  and  by  removing  the  purely  administrative  oflicerB  (ezoepi 
the  Auditor)  from  the  ballot,  the  number  of  elected  officers  is  greatlj 
reduced,  without  diminishing  popular  control  over  those  who  t 
political  powers.  In  brief,  the  introduction  of  the  short  ballot  is  a  h 
feature  of  the  matured  Oregon  plan.' 


This  plan  as  a  whole  has  Dot  been  submitted  to  the  people 
of  Oregon.  Various  parts  of  it  were  submitted  in  1910,  1912 
and  1914,  but  in  each  case  rejected. 

{g)  Pennsylvania. 
A  recent  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  has 
secured  a  greatly  shortened  ballot.  The  electorate  is  not  heifr 
after  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  for  a  huge  number  of  local) 
State  and  national  officers  at  one  time.  Each  elector  will  have 
to  mark  his  ballot  only  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  two  other  State  officers,  for  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
a  State  Senator  and  a  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly 
from  his  own  district.  In  the  following  year  the  election  will 
be  for  loc^l  officers  only. 

8.  Conclusion. 
In  practically  all  the  States  where  the  shortening  of  the 
ballot  has  been  under  serious  consideration  the  number  ot 
elective  officers  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  in  M^aadiu- 
setts.  In  only  two  or  three  of  these  States,  despite  the  cum- 
brousness  of  the  ballots,  has  any  substantial  progress  been 
made.  The  "short  ballot"  movement  has  had  its  suoceas,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  cities  rather  than  in  the  States.  Hie 
present  Massachusetts  ballot,  while  capable  of  being  somewhat 
shortened  if  such  action  should  be  deemed  advisaUe,  is  already 
one  of  the  shortest  and  best  in  the  country. 

>  BolMBb*.  A.  N,  aub  OtmmtiU  l»  Ot  VmiUi  BMm,  p.  «M. 
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MUNICIPAL  HOME  RULE. 


I.    The  Meaning  of  Houe  Rule. 

The  term  "municipal  home  rule"  refers  to  the  general  dele- 
gation of  the  power  of  self  government  to  cities  by  provisions 
of  the  State  constitution,  and  especially  to  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  municipalities  to  frame  and  adopt  their  own 
charters.  Broadly  speaking,  municipal  home  rule  might  also 
be  regarded  as  including  such  powers  of  self  government  as  are 
granted  by  statute,  but  inasmuch  as  rights  conferred  by  statute 
have  not  always  secured  the  necessary  freedom  of  cities  to  act 
in  their  own  affairs  without  interference,  the  term  has  been 
confined  to  those  powers  vested  In  municipalities  by  constitu- 
tional provisions  alone.  Such  constitutional  provisions  ^ve  to 
municipal  corporations  rights  that  may  be  defended  against 
legislative  encroachment  just  as  may  the  rights  of  private  cor- 
porations. It  should  be  made  clear,  however,  that  municipal 
home  rule  does  not  involve  divorcing  the  city  from  the  State 
any  more  than  private  corporations  are  removed  from  State 
control  when  they  are  incorporated  with  special  powers.  Home- 
rule  cities,  although  possessing  the  right  to  frame  their  own 
charters,  still  remain  subject  to  the  Constitution  and  to  State 
laws  covering  matters  of  State  concern. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  development  of  the  home- 
rule  problem  in  American  cities  and  an  analysis  of  the  chief 
constitutional  provisions  in  the  twelve  States  which  have 
adopted  home  rule. 

II.  Development  of  the  Home-Rule  Problem. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  State  Legislatures 
did  not  concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  cities.  It  was 
only  after  municipalities  had  grown  and  their  activities  had  be- 
come important  that  this  policy  was  changed.  With  the  growth 
of  population,  the  development  of  transportation  facilities,  ease 
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of  communication  and  the  widening  of  local  into  general  in- 
terests. Legislatures  were  prompted  to  act  where  cities  had  acted 
before  with  the  result  that  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
city  charters  became  subject  to  all  manner  of  lUterations,  and 
the  affairs  of  large  cities,  especially,  were  made  objects  of  legis- 
lative attention. 

Scope  of  Legialaiive  Power  over  Cities. 

As  to  the  basis  of  legislative  power  over  municipalities, 
there  are  two  conflicting  views.  The  courts  of  some  States 
have  announced  the  so-called  doctrine  of  an  "inherent  right  of 
self  government"  on  the  part  of  cities  regardless  of  any  express 
statutory  or  constitutional  provisions.  Judge  Cooley  formu- 
lated this  principle  in  a  famous  Michigan  case  In  1871,  but  it 
has  been  applied  in  only  a  few  cases  and  then  with  limita- 
tions.^ The  view  which  has  prevailed  is  that  of  "complete 
legislative  supremacy,"  which  holds  that  the  city  is  a  municipal 
corporation  created  by  the  State  and  deriving -all  its  powers 
from  the  State.*  Since  this  is  the  established  rule  both  of  law 
and  of  practice  the  only  restrictions  upon  legislative  action  are 
to  be  found  in  constitutional  limitations. 

The  earlier  State  constitutions  contained  very  few  restric- 
tions upon  the  Legislature  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  and  in 
many  States  there  were  no  provisions  at  all  limiting  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  in  dealing  with  municipal  oor]>orations. 
By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  dispon- 
tion  to  insert  checks  upon  legislative  interference  with  local 
administration  had  become  so  marked  that  whenever  State 
constitutions  were  revised  or  new  ones  adopted  such  provi^ons 
were  invariably  included  and  during  the  last  half  century  tluB 
tendency  has  grown  even  stronger. 

ConstituHonal  LimUationa  upon  Special  LepjUatum  for  Citiei. 
The  most  widely  adopted  constitutional  provisions  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  Legislature  in  dealing  with  municipalities 
are  those  forbidding  the  Legislature  to  charter  cities  by  Q>edal 
law  or  to  enact  special  legislation  for  individual  cities.     As 
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early  as  1S45  and  1846  Louisiana  and  New  York  incorporated 
provisions  In  their  constitutions  prohibiting  special  legislation 
for  private  corporations.  It  remained,  however,  for  Ohio  in 
1851  to  extend  this  prohibition  to  include  municipal  corpora- 
tions, the  Constitution  of  1851  providing  that  the  State  Legis- 
lature should  pass  no  special  acts  conferring  corporate  powers, 
but  should  arrange  for  the  organization  of  cities  by  general 
laws  and  should  give  to  all  laws  of  a  general  nature  uniform 
operation  throughout  the  State,^ 

Following  Ohio,  and  especially  during  the  period  since  1870, 
other  States  have  adopted  constitutional  provisions  against 
special  legislation  for  cities,  until  to-day  the  constitutions  of 
twenty-nine  States  either  absolutely  prohibit  all  special  acts 
.  relating  to  cities  and  require  that  municipalities  shall  be  in- 
corporated by  general  laws  or  have  been  construed  by  the 
courts  to  include  such  a  requirement.*  Three  more  State  con- 
stitutions prohibit  special  legislation  for  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
State;  *  while  three  others,  although  not  specifically  prohibit- 
ing special  legislation,  impose  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
Legislature  in  passing  such  acts.* 

Results  under  ConstituHonal  IdmitoHona  on  Special  Legislation 
and  the  Movement  to  remove  Cities  from  Legislative  Inter- 
ference. 
The  experience  of  the  States  whose  constitutions  prohibit 
special  legislation  for  cities  and  require  municipalities  to  be 
regulated  by  general  laws  has  shown,  however,  that  special 
charters  and  laws  continue  to  be  enacted  despite  such  restric- 
tions.   This  has  been  accomplished  by  such  devices  as  classify- 
ing cities  or  by  the  enactment  of  general  laws  which  by  reason 
of  their  subject  matter  can  be  applied  only  to  the  particular 
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city  intended.  The  evasion  of  constitutional  restrictions  against 
special  lei^slation  has  been  due  to  two  reaaona:  first,  the 
tendency  of  the  Legislature  in  some  States  to  interfere  with 
local  affairs  for  various  motives,  and  secondly  to  the  fact 
that  cities  themselves  have  found  it  difficult  to  operate  under 
general  municipal  codes  which  apply  to  all  cities  in  the  State 
alike. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  three  methods  have  been 
worked  out  for  providing  cities  with  forms  of  government 
which  are  more  fitted  to  their  individual  needs  than  the  general 
charter  system  and  which  will  also  give  them  greater  freedom 
of  action  than  the  system  of  special  legislative  charters.  These 
three  methods  are:  (1)  the  New  York  and  Illinois  plans  of 
limiting  special  legislation;  (2)  the  home-rule  charter  system; 
and  (3)  the  optional  charter  plan,  the  first  two  of  which  have 
been  established  by  constitution  and  the  latter  merely  by 
legislation. 

New  York  and  lllinoia  Plain  for  limiting   Special  Legislation. 

The  States  of  New  York  and  Illinois  have  endeavored  to 
remove  cities  from  legislative  interference  but  have  at  the  same 
time  recognized  the  advisability  of  permitting  some  degree 
of  flexibility  in  the  powers  and  organization  of  individual 
cities.  With  this  end  in  view  pro\i3ions  have  been  included  in 
the  constitutions  of  these  three  States  allowing  special  le^sla- 
tion  for  municipalities  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  New  York  Constitution  of  1894  divides  cities  into  three 
classes  and  the  Legislature  is  permitted  to  pass  laws  applying 
to  all  of  the  cities  in  any  one  of  these  classes  without  consulting 
the  local  authorities.  Legislation  applying  to  a  single  city  may 
also  be  enacted,  but  in  such  cases  the  city  concerned  must  be 
consulted.  When  any  measure  applying  to  a  single  municipal- 
ity has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  it  must  be  sub* 
mitted  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  concerned  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  places,*  or  to  the  mayor  and  council  in  the  smaller  munic< 
ipalities,  who  must  return  it  to  the  Legislature  within  fifteen 
days  with  a  declaration  that  it  is  or  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
local  authorities.    If  it  is  acceptable  the  act  goes  directly  to  the 
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Governor  for  his  coDsideration  as  in  the  case  of  other  bills;  if 
it  is  not  accepted  by  the  city  it  must  be  passed  again  by  the 
Legislature  and  approved  by  the  Grovemor  before  it  may  go 
into  effect.^  Provision  is  thus  made  in  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tion for  the  enactment  of  special  legislation  subject  to  a  suspen- 
sive veto  by  the  municipality. 

The  Constitution  of  Illinois  by  an  amendment  adopted  in 
1904  permits  special  legislation  for  the  city  of  Chicago  pro- 
vided that  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  city  voting  at  a 
special  or  general  election  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation.* 
Under  this  arrangement  the  city  of  Chicago  may  not  always  be 
able  to  obtain  desired  charter  amendments  or  special  powers, 
but  it  is  in  a  position  to  reject  any  law  of  special  applicability 
which  a  majority  of  its  voters  regard  as  being  against  the 
interests  of  the  municipality. 

III.  The  Home-Rule  Movement. 
Of  the  various  methods  for  giving  cities  limited  powers  of 
self-government  and  for  permitting  flexibility  in  organization, 
the  most  far-reaching  is  the  so-called  home-rule  system  which 
gives  cities  the  constitutional  right  to  draft,  adopt  and  amend 
their  own  charters.  Missouri  in  1875  was  the  first  State  to 
adopt  this  plan,  the  Constitution  of  that  State  granting  to  all 
cities  of  more  than  100,000  people  the  privilege  of  framing 
their  own  charters.  In  1879  California  introduced  a  home-rule 
clause  in  her  Constitution,  Washington  took  a  similar  step  in 
1889  and  Minnesota  in  1896.  The  movement  slackened  some- 
what until  1902,  when  Colorado  joined  the  list.  Then  came 
Oregon,  Oklahoma  and  Michigan  in  1906,  1907  and  1908, 
respectively,  while  the  last  four  States  —  Arizona,  Nebraska, 
Ohio  and  Texas  —  were  added  in  1912,  making  in  all  twelve 
home-rule  States.' 

■  Conililulion  of  A'™  Yiiri,  Art.  Xll,  B«t.  I. 
>  Conelilulion  nf  lUiiuril.  Art.  IV.  e«t.  34. 
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Although  no  State  has  adopted  a  comprehensive  system 
since  1912,  home-rule  amendments  have  been  agitated  during 
the  last  few  years  in  several  States,  including  Illinois,  Kansas, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  while  the  New  Yoric 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1915  included  a  provision  on  this 
subject  which  was  rejected  when  the  Constitution  as  a  whole 
was  defeated  at  the  polls.'  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
people  of  Maryland  ratified  a  constitutional  amendment  in  1915 
giving  some  measure  of  home  rule  to  Baltimore,  the  largest 
city  in  the  commonwealth.*  Laws  have  also  been  passed  in 
Connecticut  and  Florida  conferring  a  considerable  degree  of 
home  rule  upon  cities,  the  Connecticut  statute  providing  that 
any  town,  borough  or  city  shall  have  authority  to  draft  a 
charter  for  its  government  or  to  amend  its  present  charter 
under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  act.'  Grants  which  are 
revocable  at  any  time,  however,  and  which  give  only  limited 
powers  are  hardly  to  be  considered  in  the  same  category  as 
constitutional  provisions.  Thia  report  includes,  therefore,  only 
the  twelve  States  which  have  provided  for  home  rule  in  their 
fundamental  law. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  chief  features  of  the  home- 
rule  provisions  of  the  various  State  constitutions. 

Nature  of  Potcer  granted  to  Citiea  to  frame  their  Ovm  Chartert. 
The  power  that  is  usually  granted  to  cities  under  home-rule 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  is  the  general  grant  of  power  to 
frame  and  adopt  their  own  charters  provided  that  such  charters 
are  consistent  with  and  subject  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  State.  In  Texas  a  charter  must  not  only  be  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  general  laws  of  the  State  but  must 
also  be  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Legislature.  The  Minnesota  Constitution  also  gives  the  Legis- 
lature considerable  control  over  the  manner  in  which  home  rule 
powers  may  be  exercised  by  including  a  provision  which  requires 
that  before  a  city  may  incorporate  the  Legislature  shall  pre- 
scribe by  law  the  general  limits  under  which  the  charter  may  be 

<ff  Nn  Y-rk.  mi.  Art.  XV.  », «. 
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framed.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  all  of  the  home-rule  States  it 
is  either  expressly  or  impliedly  required  that  a  charter  must 
be  in  conformance  with  the  State  Constitution,  and  in  all  but 
Colorado  and  Oregon,  with  the  general  laws  of  the  State  as  well, 
while  in  a  few  such  as  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Texas,  the 
Legislature  must  act  before  cities  may  exercise  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  Constitution. 

As  noted  above,  the  Colorado  Constitution  is  the  only  one 
besides  Oregon  which  does  not  specifically  provide  that  a  home- 
rule  charter  shall  be  consistent  with  State  laws.  As  amended 
in  1912  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  people  of  each 
city  or  town  are  "hereby  vested  with  and  shall  always  have 
power  to  make,  amend,  add  to  or  to  replace  the  charter  of  said 
city  or  town,  which  shall  be  its  organic  law  and  ejrtend  to  all 
its  local  and  municipal  matters."  The  Constitution  also  enu- 
merates in  considerable  detail  the  powers  that  may  be  exer- 
cised by  home-rule  cities,  and  states  that  the  intention  of  the 
provision  is  to  grant  to  all  such  municipalities  the  full  right  of 
self-government  in  both  local  and  municipal  matters.'  So  far 
as  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  is  concerned,  cities  in  Colorado 
are  given  larger  powers  of  home  rule  than  in  those  States  where 
this  right  is  conferred  merely  by  a  general  grant  of  power,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  amendment  of  1912  has  not  been  fully  inter- 
preted by  the  courts  it  is  difficult  to  state  what  will  be  its  actual 
scope  in  the  future.  The  Oregon  Constitution  does  not  require 
the  charter  to  be  in  conformance  with  the  "general  laws"  of 
the  State,  but  merely  provides  that  it  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
and  also  to  the  local  option  laws.^ 

Ciiies  to  which  Home  Rule  applies.^ 

Of  the  dozen  States  that  have  provided  for  home  rule,  only 

four  —  Ohio,  Oregon,  Michigan  and  Minnesota  —  extend  to  all 

municipalities  the  privilege  of  drawing  up  their  own  charters. 
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lie  remaining  States  restrict  the  right  to  dties  aDd  towns 
with  a  population  raDgiag  from  2,000  in  Colorado  and  Okla- 
homa to  cities  of  more  than  20,000  in  Washington  and  more 
than  100,000  in  Missouri.  The  California  Constitution  grants 
home  rule  not  only  to  cities  and  to  consolidated  dties  and 
counties  but  also  to  any  independent  county,  while  in  Colorado 
special  home-rule  privileges  are  conferred  upon  the  consolidated 
city  and  county  of  Denver.*  In  the  Constitution  of  Missouri 
there  is  also  a  special  pro\ision  appljnng  to  St-  Louis,  the 
latest  city  in  the  State.* 

In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  made  clear  that  the 
special  powers  of  self-government  granted  to  cities  through 
home-rule  pro%'i3ions  of  the  Constitution  apply  only  to  such 
cities  as  see  fit  to  draw  up  or  amend  their  existing  charters 
in  pursuance  of  such  provisions.  All  other  cities  remain  under 
the  general  municipal  code  of  the  State  or  under  special  legis- 
lative charters.'  In  all  but  three  of  the  States  under  consid- 
eration the  only  way  in  which  a  city  may  come  under  the  home- 
rule  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  by  the  adoption  of  an 
entirely  new  charter.  Michigan,  Oregon  and  Texas,  however, 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule  and  permit  cities  to  amend  their 
existing  legislative  charters  under  the  home-rule  pro\Tsion  with- 
out undertaking  a  complete  charter  revision. 

Procedure  in  Charter  Making  under  Home-Rvle  Pnmaions. 
Board  of  Freeholders,  Method  of  Selection.  —  In  all  of  the 
home-rule  States  except  Oregon,  the  drafting  of  a  charter  is 
entrusted  to  a  body  of  citizens  usually  designated  as  a  "  board 
of  freeholders"  or  "charter  commission,"  the  members  of 
which  are  popularly  elected  in  all  of  the  States  except  Minne- 
sota. The  number  of  members  is  usually  fixed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, varying  from  13  in  Missouri  to  21  in  Colorado,  while 
in  Oklahoma  2  are  elected  from  each  ward.  The  term  of  ofiBce 
expires  when  the  charter  has  been  drafted,  except  tn  Minnesota, 
where  the  board  is  a  permanent  one  whose  members  may  serve 

>  CmiUlulim  e/ Cobmio,  XX,  1-S. 

»  CantiiMiim  ef  Miuniri,  IX,  »-2S. 
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for  such  period  as  the  Legislature  may  determine,  but  not  to 
exceed  six  years.' 

In  most  States  the  election  of  the  board  of  freeholders  or 
charter  commission  is  called  by  the  city  council  or  other  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  municipality  either  upon  its  own  initiative 
or  upon  a  petition  signed  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  voters. 
In  seven  of  the  States,  including  Arizona,  California,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Washington,  the  city  council  viay 
by  ordinance  call  such  an  election,  while  the  summoning  of  an 
election  is  made  compukory  whenever  a  petition  is  submitted 
signed  by  from  5  to  25  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters.*  In 
Missouri  the  sole  authority  for  calling  an  election  of  a  charter 
commission  is  the  city  council,  no  provision  being  made  for 
the  popular  initiation  of  the  question. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  eight  of  the  States  the  machinery  for 
drafting  a  home-rule  charter  is  placed  directly  in  operation  by 
calling  an  election  of  a  board  of  freeholders.  In  three  of  these 
eight  States  —  Arizona,  Oklahoma  and  Ohio  —  a  vote  is  taken 
separately  at  the  election  of  the  board  of  freeholders  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  proceedings  shall  be  taken  toward  fram- 
ing a  charter  and  on  the  selection  of  members.  If  the  first 
question  does  not  receive  a  majority  vote  no  further  proceed- 
ings are  taken,  of  course,  toward  drawing  up  a  charter. 

In  the  four  States  of  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Oregon  and  Minne- 
sota, however,  the  procedure  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
described  above.  In  Colorado  and  Nebraska  the  Constitution 
provides  that  instead  of  voting  directly  at  the  same  election 
on  the  question  of  framing  a  charter  and  for  the  election  of 
members  of  a  charter  commission,  a  preliminary  vote  shall  be 
taken  first  at  a  general  or  special  election  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
charter  convention  shall  be  called,  and  if  such  a  convention  is 
favored  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon  the  council  is 

'  In  Arimna.  CBlilnraiH,  Colorado,  Miwouri.  Nebni»k»,  Ohio  uid  OUthonu  th«  pnmediir* 
for  drswint  up  a  charter  ii  prsKribed  in  tlie  CoruUtution.  In  MinnnoU  ths  eoutitutioul  pn- 
vieion  preecribos  moat  oi  the  dotailB  but  laarca  to  th«  Le^olaturv  th«  duty  of  pnsoribini  by  law 
the  geneia]  limits  withia  which  k  Dhulsr  ghaU  be  (nuood.  Tha  Congtitutioii  ol  Waahinclon  pro- 
vides only  for  the  initiatioQ  of  a  oharter  aleetion  by  tha  oounoil;  popular  inltiativa  haa  baeo 
proridDd  by  BtatuU.  The  Cosititutiona  of  Uiobican  and  Taiaa  an  oomplstsly  lUant  aa  to  ths 
prooedura  for  initiatioi  a  charter  proposal  and  those  matCsn  haTB  been  provided  for  entirely 
by  statute. 

■iinatutee  it  usuaJly  based  on  the  total  vol*  a 
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then  required  to  call  a  special  election  at  a  later  date  to  choose 
members  to  the  same.'  Minnesota  follows  a  still  different  plan. 
In  that  State  the  board  of  freeholders  is  not  elected  by  the 
people  but  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  district  court  either 
upon  his  own  initiative  or  upon  a  petition  signed  by  10  per 
cent  of  the  legal  voters. 

The  Oregon  Constitution  does  not  prescribe  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  drafting  a  home-rule  charter,  but  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  provisions  of  the  Constitution  have  been 
held  to  extend  to  the  making  of  charters  and  amendments. 
Under  these  provisions  an  Oregon  municipality  may  have  its 
charter  drawn  up  either  by  the  council  or  by  the  people  through 
an  initiative  petition  and  then  submitted  directly  to  the  voters, 
thus  dispensing  with  a  special  drafting  body.* 

Ditties  of  Board  of  Freeholders;  Pvhliciiy  of  Charter.  —  Most 
of  the  State  constitutions  prescribe  the  time  within  which  the 
board  of  freeholders  must  prepare  and  propose  a  charter,  which 
varies  from  sixty  days  after  election  in  Colorado  to  one  year 
in  Ohio.'  Provisions  are  also  included  as  a  general  rule  re- 
quiring that  the  charter  sliall  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  board  and  returned  to  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  city  or  to  the  city  clerk  or  clerk  of  the  city  council. 
In  several  States,  such  as  Arizona  and  Oklahoma,  a  duplicate 
copy  properly  signed  must  be  sent  to  the  county  recorder  or 
registrar  of  deeds. 

The  constitutions  of  half  of  the  home-rule  States  provide 
that  copies  of  the  charter  shall  be  published  in  the  local  news- 
papers for  a  specified  number  of  times  before  it  is  voted  upon.* 
The  Ohio  and  California  Constitutions,  however,  go  much 
farther  in  requiring  publicity  for  the  proposed  charter  and  pro- 
vide that  the  election  clerk  for  the  municipality  shall  mail  a 
copy  to  each  registered  voter. 

Ratification  and  Approval  of  Charter.  —  In  each  of  the  twelve 
States  the  proposed  charter  must  be  submitted  to  a  referendum 

I  CentHlMlim  of  Celonie,  XX,  S, 

>  Howwd  Lm  McBwB.  Tii  Lau  ani  Prattia  V  Miinici'ial  Hma  Ante  (Knr  Yort,  Itll),  pp. 
Mt-MS.    B«  tiao  Onva  CauIitutioD.  Ajt.  IV.  leet.  U. 

•  Tim*  withiD  which  tha  chular  oommiiikMi  muit  pnpan  aad  prepoM  ofantar:  Oskndo^ 
WikyiiftvrelKtkiB;  Ariwni,  OkUhona  ud  UiuDuri.  Kl  (Uy«  >ftv  flHliaa;  OBhwih.  I» 
dajr*:  Nibnwkk,  4  nonttu^  UiuHBU,  B  moothi;  Ohio,  t  ywu. 

•  AiIku,  CtlUornlk.  Colondo.  Natnmika.  Oklahoma,  Wadiinttoa. 
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vote  of  the  qualified  electta^  at  a  general  election  if  one  is  hdd 
within  a  certain  length  of  time  after  completion  of  the  docu- 
ment, or  at  a  special  election  if  a  general  election  is  not  held 
within  the  specified  period.'  The  common  method  is  to  pro- 
vide that  the  election  shall  be  held  within  thirty  to  sixty  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  charter  with  the  proviso  in  several 
States  that  at  least  twenty,  thirty  or  sixty  days  must  elapse 
before  the  charter  may  be  submitted  so  aa  to  give  ample  time 
for  its  consideration  by  the  voters.  In  Ohio,  however,  the  time 
for  submitting  the  charter  is  left  to  the  charter  commission  but 
must  be  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  election  of  the 


As  a  general  rule  a  mere  majority  of  the  qualified  electors 
voting  on  the  charter  itself  is  sufiScieat  for  ratification.*  In 
Missouri  and  Minnesota,  however,  a  four-sevenths  majority  of 
the  qualified  electors  voting  at  the  election  is  required.* 

Approval  by  State  AtUhoriHes.  —  Under  the  Constitutions  of 
eight  of  the  States  —  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Washington  —  the  charter  goes  into 
effect  within  a  certain  period  of  time  after  ratification  without 
approval  by  any  higher  authority.  In  Arizona  and  Oklahoma, 
however,  the  Constitution  requires  that  the  charter  after 
acceptance  by  the  voters  must  be  submitted  to  the  Governor 
for  his  approval,  but  the  Governor  must  approve  the  same 
unless  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
State.^  In  Michigan  on  the  other  hand  the  statute  which  has 
been  passed  regulating  home  rule  procedure  provides  that  the 
charter  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor  prior  to  its  submis- 
sion at  the  polls  instead  of  after  ratification  by  the  voters  as  in 
the  other  two  States,  and  the  local  charter  commission  is  given 
the  power  to  override  the  Governor's  veto  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,^  Under  the  California  Constitution,  the  charter  when 
ratified  by  the  voters  is  submitted,  not  to  the  Governor,  but  to 

'  In  OniiDii  (suncil  msy  diaw  up  and  *doi>t  ohcrtar  itaalf  witliout  nfaniat  Hiu*  to  votan 
providtd  nfflnndum  ii  not  damuided. 

<  Ariuu,  CftlifonuB,  Colondo,  Nsbmlu,  Ohio  ud  Oklahomt  CooMltutioD*  raquin  nuinrity 
VDtiiic  on  the  ohirtar. 

*  la  MlMouri  niifiAtion  of  olurtat-  for  St.  lAuit  raquiia  only  mAioritr  of  qoBllfiad  alMton 
Totioi  It  election.    MiHouri.  IX,  10,  21.  St.  Loula. 

«  CofuliltKian  0/  Aritaim.  Xm,  J;  CtyHtitvtitm  tl  OkMama.  XVQI,  U. 

•  PuUic  AcU  cfMitkiim,  liot.  No.  in. 
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the  State  Legislature  for  approval,  with  the  limhatioa  that  the 
Legislature  may  not  alter  or  amend  the  charter  but  must 
accept  or  reject  it  as  a  whole.'  The  Legislature  in  Califomis 
has  never  failed  to  ratify  a  charter  or  amendment  submitted 
to  it  for  approval,  although  in  a  few  instances  a  vigorous  fig^t 
for  rejection  has  been  made.  The  joint  resolutions  by  which 
these  charters  and  amendments  receive  le^Iative  sanction  and 
validity  have  become  Id  most  instances  little  more  than  a 
formality.*  In  Oklahoma  also  there  has  been  no  exerdse  of  the 
veto  power  of  the  Governor.* 

In  submitting  a  charter  or  amendment  in  California, 
Colorado,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Washington, 
any  alternative  article  or  section  may  be  presented  and  voted 
on  without  prejudice  to  the  other  provisions  If  the  alterna- 
tive provisions  receive  a  larger  vote  they  supersede  the  mwn 
sections  and  become  law. 

He  Constitutions  of  Colorado  and  Nebraska  pro\'ide  that  if 
the  proposed  charter  is  rejected  at  the  polls  another  charter 
convention  shall  be  called  to  frame  s  new  charter  which  shall 
be  published  and  submitted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first- 
In  case  the  charter  is  again  rejected  the  process  b  repeated 
until  a  charter  is  finally  approved  by  the  voters.  This  provi- 
sion for  subsequent  charters  appears  to  relate  only  to  the  first 
charter  that  is  drawn  up  by  the  city  in  Colorado,  but  in 
Nebraska  it  applies  to  any  charter,  whether  it  be  the  first  one  or 
a  subsequent  document  or  revision.* . 

When  the  charter  has  been  ratified  and  finally  approved  by 
the  voters  or  by  the  State  authorities,  provision  is  usually  made 
that  copies  of  the  same  shall  be  signed  by  the  mayor,  city  clerk 
or  some  other  municipal  authority,  and  must  then  be  authenti- 
cated by  the  corporate  seal  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  municipaUty.  In 
Arizona,  California,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma  the 
Constitution  requires  that  all  courts  shall  take  judicial  notice 
of  the  charter  after  copies  have  been  authenticated  and  filed  in 
the  manner  described  above. 

>  Cmtfilutwn  ofCalifimu,  XI.  7H:  oountr,  XI.  S. 

•  UoBun,  p.  II*.    8«  *!«  Hurlnn  i.  Bobwto  n«M).  lU  CU.  in. 

•  nU..  p.  SSI. 

•  CoiuHtutim  of  Celonie,  XJi,  t;  Ktbt^k^  XIi,  t. 
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Charter  Amendments  and  Rension.  —  The  procedure  for 
amending  a  home-rule  charter  is  similar  to  the  method  of 
initiating  an  entirely  new  charter.  In  all  of  the  States  except 
Colorado,  Missouri  and  Minnesota  the  Constitution  or  the  laws 
that  have  been  passed  in  pursuance  of  constitutional  provisions 
stipulate  that  amendments  to  a  charter  may  be  proposed  either 
by  the  city  council  or  by  petition  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
voters  varying  from  5  per  cent  in  Nebraska  to  25  per  cent  in 
Arizona  and  Oklahoma.'  In  Colorado  the  sole  method  of 
initiating  amendments  is  upon  petition  of  either  5  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  voters;'  while  in  Missouri  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  popular  initiation  of  amendments  and  changes  may  be 
proposed  only  by  the  city  council.  In  Minnesota  amendments 
are  suggested  either  by  the  permanent  board  of  freeholders 
upon  their  own  initiative  or  by  a  petition  signed  by  5  per  cent 
of  the  voters.  Oregon  makes  no  provision  for  the  procedure  of 
amendment  but  it  has  been  held  that  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum laws  are  applicable  in  such  cases. 

The  majority  required  for  the  ratification  of  an  amendment 
is  in  most  States  the  same  as  that  for  the  ratification  of  a  com- 
plete charter,  except  that  in  Missouri  and  Minnesota  a  three- 
fifths  majority  of  those  voting  at  the  election  is  required  for  an 
amendment  instead  of  a  four-sevenths  majority  as  required  for  a 
complete  charter.  In  those  States  where  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  or  Legislature  must  be  obtained  for  a  new  charter 
similar  approval  must  be  had  in  the  case  of  amendments.  In 
Michigan  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  the  city  council  may 
override  the  Governor's  veto  of  an  amendment  by  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

Contents  of  Charter  PTomstona.  —  The  constitutions  of  several 
of  the  home-rule  States  contain  mandatory  provisions  as  to  the 
contents  of  city  charters,  some  of  which  are  of  9  positive  nature, 
requiring  the  charter  commission  to  include  certain  enumerated 
provisions  in  the  charter,  others,  of  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
negative  restrictions  and  prohibit  the  framers  of  the  charter 
from  inserting  clauses  on  specified  subjects. 

^  For  p«rceDta£e  Tequu«d  aa  pfititiauB,  aee  Appandii,  pp.  440-448. 

>  Id  Colorado,  if  petitioD  for  ohATter  uamdmaat  ii  ucavd  by  ft  po  oant  of  the  vleoton  votlns 
■C  the  bit  precsdiof  gubeniBtoriat  elaotion.  the  quntioD  ii  lubmitted  at  a  (BMial  tltoUan;  upon 
petition  df  ID  per  «nt  of  anob  votsn  it  ia  aubmitted  at  a  Bpaoiat  elaotion. 
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Among  the  mandatory  proviuons  which  must  be  included  in 
a  home-rule  charter  the  most  common  requirement  is  that  the 
document  must  arrange  for  certain  essential  features  of  munici- 
pal organization.  In  Missouri,  for  example,  the  charter  shall 
provide  for  a  mayor  or  chief  executive  and  for  a  bicameral 
coucdl,  one  branch  of  which  shall  be  elected  at  large.'  Id 
Minnesota  the  charter  must  also  provide  for  a  mayor  or  chief 
magistrate  and  a  council  of  either  one  or  two  houses.  If  the 
council  is  bicameral  at  least  one  branch  must  be  elected  at 
large.' 

In  Michigan  the  home-rule  act  of  1909,  which  was  enacted  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution  of  1908,  requires  that  the  charter 
provide  for  a  mayor,  a  legislative  body,  a  clerk,  treasurer,  etc. 
The  document  must  also  contain  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
elections,  and  for  a  system  of  accounts  which  shall  conform  to 
any  uniform  system  required  by  law.  The  objects  of  municipal 
taxation  must  be  the  same  as  for  State  and  county  purposes 
under  the  general  law,  and  the  tax  rate  must  not  exceed  2  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  nor  the  indebtedness  more  than 
S  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation.  The  city  is  also  prohibited 
from  issuing  bonds  unless  approved  by  three-fifths  of  the  voters 
and  unless  a  sinking  fund  be  provided.' 

Tbe  Colorado  Constitution  requires  that  the  charter  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver  shall  designate  officers  who  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  county  officials,  and  shall  provide  that  the 
departments  of  fire  and  police  and  of  public  utilities  and  works 
shall  be  under  civil  service  regulations,  etc.  In  addition  to  this 
requirement  which  applies  to  Denver  alone,  the  Colorado  Con- 
stitution makes  it  mandatory  upon  the  framers  of  a  charter 
in  any  city  to  provide  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  on 
municipal  ordinances,  and  prohibits  a  charter  from  diminishing 
the  tax  rate  for  State  purposes  as  fixed  by  the  Legislature  or 
from  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  collection  of  State  taros.* 
The  Constitution  of  Nebraska  contains  a  similar  prohibition, 
restricting  the  charter  provisions  from  interfering  with  the 

■  ComtiiiUvm  Bf  ttutmiri,  IX,  IT,  21.    SI.  Loul*  ehvt«r  mar  proride  for  >  nnide  ehMnhw 

■  CmtMlution  0/  Uiiuutala,  IV,  W. 

■  PiMic  A<^  ef  Mickiaan,  tXB,  No.  ITS. 
•  CiHuMaKni  ef  Ctlonia,  XX,  t-t. 
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collection  of  State  taxes,  and  also  requires  that  the  document 
must  provide  for  continuing,  amending  or  repealing  city  or- 
dinances.' Under  the  Texas  Constitution  provision  is  made 
that  no  tax  for  any  purpose  shall  exceed  2j  per  cent  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  cil^  and  that  no  debt  shall  be  created 
by  a  city  unless  provision  is  made  for  the  collection  annually 
of  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and  create  a  sinking 
fund.* 

The  Scope  of  Municipal  Home'Rvle  Powers  i»  Actual  Practice 
arid  the  Relation  between  Such  Powers  and  State  Laws. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  problem  connected  with  the 
subject  of  home-rule  charters  is  the  scope  of  municipal  powers 
under  such  charters  and  the  extent  to  which  charter  provisions 
are  made  subject  to  State  laws.  As  has  already  been  explained, 
home  rule  does  not  mean  that  a  city  which  has  adopted  a 
home-rule  charter  is  removed  from  the  control  of  general 
State  laws  but  merely  that  it  is  given  a  somewhat  larger  free- 
dom to  deal  with  matters  which  are  primarily  of  local  concern. 
The  problem  then  is  to  determine  where  the  line  has  been 
drawn  in  law  and  in  practice  between  matters  which  are  of 
"local  concern"  and  those  which  are  of  general  or  State  inter- 
est. These  matters  cannot  be  determined  merely  by  reference 
to  constitutional  provisic^ns,  but  legislation  and  court  decisions 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  each  State. 

In  the  preceding  analysis  of  home-rule  provisions  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  constitutions  of  ten  of  the  States  expressly 
declare  in  one  form  or  another  that  the  self-governing  powers 
conferred  upon  home-rule  cities  shall  as  a  whole  or  in  part  be 
subject  to  the  "general  laws"  of  the  State.^  As  a  general  rule 
no  attempt  is  made  in  these  States  to  define  what  specific  power 
a  city  may  exercise  without  coming  into  conflict  with  State 
laws,  and  judicial  decisions  must  be  looked  to  for  an  interpreta- 
tion of  these  matters.    One  finds,  therefore,  a  wide  variation  in 

1  ConidluliOn  of  Nibratta.  XIa,  3-4, 

•  ConUilulim  of  TciKt,  XI,  S. 

■  In  Ariioii*,  Michig&D,  UisKtun,  Uianaota,  NebnflkA.  OkUionu,  Texia  and  Waahinftjrn, 
chartera  must  be  ia  omfDrmHiiDa  with  dthsi  "tun"  or  "(«iicnl  Um"  at  tba  Suta.  In  Ohio, 
police,  sanitary  and  nmilar  rsfulationa  miut  be  in  eomplianaa  arith  tHHni]  Um.  In  Califoniik 
BOlf-coverning  powen  must  conform  ia  ranenl  lam  Bxoept  in  "  muntopal  aflain."  In  Colorado 
and  Orciori  tben  ia  no  requinment  that  th«  sharter  shall  ba  subjant  to  the  lenaral  laws. 
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3ome  States  between  tbe  grant  of  power  in  the  constitutional 
provision  and  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  actual  practice.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  Legislature  in  each  State  has  exer- 
cised a  different  degree  of  power  over  municipalities  even 
though  constitutional  restrictions  may  read  the  same,  and  that 
when  grants  of  power  have  been  general  or  indefinite  the 
courts  have  interpreted  powers  differently. 

Scope  of  Home  Rule  in  Missouri.  —  The  case  of  Missouri  is 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  legislative  en- 
actments and  court  decisions  have  affected  the  exercise  of 
home-rule  privileges  and  powers  to  a  very  large  degree.  In 
common  with  most  of  the  other  States  the  Missouri  Con- 
stitution contains  a  provision  which  expressly  declares  that  a 
home-rule  charter  shall  always  be  in  harmony  with  and  "subject 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State."'  Special  legis- 
lation is  elsewhere  prohibited  in  the  Constitution,  but  as  both 
of  the  home-rule  cities,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  are  in  a 
single  class,  the  limitation  against  special  legislation  is  of  no 
consequence  and  in  practice  the  Legislature  may  enact  any 
special  laws  it  sees  fit  applying  to  these  two  home-rule  cities.* 
Since  the  wording  of  the  Missouri  constitutional  provision  is 
in  very  general  terms  the  question  has  arisen  as  to  what  are 
the  laws  of  the  State  with  which  a  charter  may  not  come  into 
conflict.  In  the  various  cases  that  have  come  before  the  courts 
in  Missouri,  charter  provisions  have  been  held  void  when  they 
came  into  conflict  with  State  laws  regarding  police,  liquor 
licenses,  elections,  taxation,  assessments,  the  rights  of  persons 
against  the  city,  etc.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  courts  have 
held  that  charter  provisions  supersede  State  laws  in  regard  to 
control  of  parks,  street  improvements,  removal  of  municipal 
officers,  etc.*  Because  of  the  rather  vague  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  cities  are  under  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the 
courts  for  a  distinction  between  municipal  affairs  and  matters 
of  State  concern 

Scope  of  Home-Rvle  Power  in  Waahingion.  —  In  Washington, 
where  the  constitutional  provision  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  Missouri,  the  courts  have  not  established  a  distinction 

1  Comlilulvm  of  Mtumri.  Art.  IX.  h 
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between  State  and  local  affairs,  but  municipalities  nevertheless 
enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  borne  rule  "due  to  the  liberal 
practice  of  the  Legislature  in  conferring  powers  and  in  refrain- 
ing from  occupying  fields  of  municipal  control."  * 

Scope  of  Home-Rule  Powers  in  Minnesota,  Michigan  and 
Texas.  —  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Texas  afford  examples  of 
States  in  which  the  home-rule  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
contain  merely  general  grants  of  power  and  give  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  power  of  working  out  the  machinery  or  limitations 
under  which  charters  are  to  be  framed  and  also  to  determine 
the  powers  of  cities,  the  character  of  their  government  and  the 
like.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  Minnesota,  for  example, 
cities  are  ^ven  only  a  limited  power  of  home  rule,  and  such 
home  rule  as  does  exist  in  that  State  "is  referable  more  largely 
to  the  dispensation  of  the  Legislature  than  to  any  protection 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution."*  In  Michigan  and  Texas 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  pass  enabling  acta  before 
cities  could  exercise  their  home-rule  powers.* 

Scope  of  Home-Rule  Powers  in  California  and  Colorado.  — 
California  and  Colorado  have  followed  a  somewhat  different 
method  of  granting  home-rule  powers  than  most  of  the  States 
and  have  included  in  their  Ccinstitutions  provisions  which  en- 
deavor to  define  more  clearly  the  relation  between  home-rule 
powers  and  State  laws.  The  California  Constitution  provides 
that  a  home-rule  charter  may  authorize  the  municipality  gov- 
erned thereunder  to  "make  and  enforce  all  laws  and  regulationa 
in  respect  to  municipal  affairs,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  provided  in  their  several  charters."  *  liocal 
ordinances  and  regulations  are,  therefore,  subject  to  general 
laws  only  when  they  deal  with  matters  outside  the  realm  of 
"municipal  affairs."  The  California  Constitution  does  not  stop 
here  but  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  most  important  "municipal 
affairs"  that  a  charter  may  provide  for,  the  provision  being 
that  the  charter  may  authorize  (1)  the  establishment  and  regu- 
lation of  police  and  municipal  courts,  and  for  the  elecrion  of 
judges  of  such  courts;    (2)  for  election,  term,  etc.,  of  boards  of 
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education;  (3)  for  term,  election  or  appointment  of  boards 
of  police  cconmiasioners;  (4)  for  the  holding  of  municipal 
elections;   (5)  for  the  annexation  of  territoty,  etc.' 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  California  Constitution,  by  enumerat- 
ing the  provisions  which  a  charter  may  contain,  defines  more 
definitely  the  scope  of  the  powers  which  a  home-rule  city  may 
exertnse  and  makes  it  easier  to  determine  what  are  included 
among  those  "municipal  affairs"  which  can  be  regulated  by  the 
city  without  coming  into  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Colorado,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  the  only  State  except 
Oregon  which  does  not  expressly  require  that  the  provisions  of 
a  home-rule  charter  shall  be  subject  to  general  laws,  thus  giving 
cities  a  larger  degree  of  self-government  than  in  other  States. 
The  Constitution  was  also  amended  in  1912  so  as  to  enumerate 
in  even  greater  detail  than  the  California  Constitution  the 
powers  that  may  be  exercised  by  a  home-rule  city;  the  most 
important  of  such  powers  being:  (1)  the  creation  and  terms  of 
municipal  officers,  their  powers,  duties,  etc.;  (2)  the  creation 
of  municipal  and  police  courts;  (3)  all  matters  pertaining  to 
municipal  elections;  (4)  the  issuance,  refunding  and  liquidating 
of  all  kinds  of  municipal  obligations,  the  assessment,  levy  and 
collection  of  taxes,  etc.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  home-rule  article  is  "to  grant  and  confirm  to 
the  people  of  all  municipalities,  coming  within  its  provisions  the 
full  right  of  self-government  ...  in  municipal  affairs"  and  that 
the  enumeration  of  certain  powers  is  not  to  be  construed  to 
deny  such  cities  and  towns  any  power  essential  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  self-government.'  As  a  result  of  these  provisions 
a  city  may  not  only  regulate  ordinary  matters  of  local  and 
municipal  concern  through  the  medium  of  its  charter  but  may 
also  exercise  certain  powers  that  are  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  which  might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  falling 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Legislature.  Whenever  the 
charter  is  silent,  however,  as  to  a  matter  of  either  State  or  local 
concern,  the  courts  have  decided  that  a  State  law  regulating  the 
subject  will  apply.  All  things  considered,  the  Constitution  of 
Colorado,  by  means  of  a  broad  general  grant  of  authority 
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supplemented  by  a  rather  detailed  enumeration  of  the  express 
powers  which  a  home-rule  city  may  exercise,  allows  to  cities  a 
somewhat  larger  amount  of  self-government  than  that  of  any 
other  commonwealth  except  California. 

Conclunon  at  to  Extent  0/  Home-Ruls  Powers  in  the  Variout  Statet. 
The  foregoing  sketch  indicates  that  the  actual  practice  of 
home  rule  in  auy  State  is  determined  not  only  by  constitutional 
provisions,  but  also  by  legislative  enactments  supplementary 
to  the  constitution  and  by  judicial  decisions  which  mark  the 
line  between  State  and  local  functions.  Since  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  matters  are  of  purely  municipal 
concern  and  what  are  of  such  State-wide  interest  as  to  demand 
State  regulation,  it  would  seem  that  the  more  vague  the  terms 
in  the  constitution,  the  less  definite  is  the  result  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  framing  a  home-rule  provision  the  experience  of 
other  States  would  appear  to  favor,  therefore,  the  inclusion  of 
at  least  a  broad  distinction  between  State  and  local  functions  so 
as  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  what  subjects  are  to  be  left 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legislature,  and  what  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  local  control.* 

IV.  Optional  Charter  Laws. 
The  most  recent  method  of  allowing  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity  in  the  granting  of  municipal  charters  without  going 
so  far  as  to  provide  for  complete  home  rule  has  been  the  op- 
tional charter  system  which  is  found  in  the  five  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Virginia. 
In  each  of  these  States  the  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  outlin- 
ing three  or  more  forms  of  government  and  pennitting  a  city  to 
adopt  any  one  of  these  plans  by  popular  vote.  Ohio  and  New 
York  were  the  first  to  establish  such  a  system,  the  Ohio  law  of 
1913  providing  three  plans  of  government,  —  commission  form, 
the  city  manager  plan,  and  the  "federal"  or  mayor  and  council 
form,  — ■  any  one  of  which  may  be  adopted  at  a  special  election 
called  upon  petition  of  10  per  cent  of  the  voters.*    It  is  of 

'  Fot  •  ■uranuit]'  ol  *>»  modtl  bom*-nila  pnxrWoD  TMomawadad  by  th* 
HuDteipd  PnwwB  of  Uh  NbUoo^  UuBlaipal  LwciM,  am  Apptndii,  p.  M. 
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interest  to  note  that  Ohio  is  also  one  of  the  twelve  States 
tiiat  has  provided  for  home  nite  and  that  the  optional  charter 
scheme  is  intended  for  those  cities  which  do  not  avaQ  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  drawing  up  their  own  charters.  The 
experience  so  far  in  Ohio  indicates  that  the  cities  prefer  the 
home-rule  system  of  obtaining  charters  as  very  few  of  them 
have  come  under  the  provision  of  the  optional  charter  law. 

The  Xew  York  optional  charter  law  was  also  adopted  in  1913 
and  provides  that  any  city  except  the  three  lai^est  (New  Y<H'k, 
Buffalo  and  Rochester)  may  adopt  any  one  of  the  following  six 
forms  of  charter:'  — 

ITfln  A.  Limited  council  (commissioii  fonn).  Three  or  fire  members 
includiog  ma^or  elected  at  large.    One  memb^  at  head  of  each  depart- 

Plan  B.  Limited  council  with  collective  superv'ision.  Three  or  five 
members  including  mayor  elected  at  large.  Individual  memberB  of 
council  do  not  sen-e  as  heads  of  departments  but  subordinates  are  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose. 

Plan  C.    Limited  council  with  city  manager. 

Plan  D.  Separate  executive  and  legielative  departments.  Mayor  and 
council  of  five. 

Plan  £.  Legislative  department  consisting  of  nine  coundlmen  elected 
at  large. 

Plan  F.     Legislative  department  consdating  of  councilmen  elected  at  large. 

In  a  recent  case  Justice  Emerson  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  declared  the  optional  city  government  law  of 
that  State,  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  city  of  Watertown,  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  enjoined  the  organization  of  the  city  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act.  Watertown  had  just  adopted  the 
city  manager  plan  under  the  optional  charter  law,  and  it  is 
stated  that  if  this  decision  is  adhered  to  municipalities  with  the 
city-manager  tj^pe  of  government  may  have  to  revert  to  the  old 
plans  of  organization  and  that  the  optional  charter  law  as  a 
whole  may  be  invalid,* 

The  most  recent  States  to  provide  optional  charter  acts  were 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts  in  1914^15  and  North  Carolina  in 
1917.'     fndet  the  Massachusetts  law  any  city  except  Boston 

>  /din  0/  JVns  Ytrk,  lUS.  Ch^.  ***■ 
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may  adopt  either  &  scheme  of  govemmeDt  which  provides  for  a 
mayor  and  a  council  elected  at  large  or  one  in  which  the  chief 
governing  authorities  are  a  mayor  and  a  council  elected  partly 
from  wards  or  partly  at  large,  or  it  may  adopt  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  or  the  city-manager  plan. 

V.  The  Relation  between  the  Citt  and  the  State  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  conclusion  something  should  be  said  of  the  existing  situa- 
tion in  Massachusetts.  Municipalities  in  Massachusetts  derive 
their  charters  and  all  their  powers  from  the  State  Legislature, 
the  Constitution  specifically  providing  that  fhe  General  Court 
shall  have  full  power  in  granting  and  annulling  charters  except 
that  towns  under  twelve  thousand  may  not  be  incorporated  as 
cities  and  that  no  town  shall  be  created  as  a  city  without  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants.^ 

Massachusetts  has  until  recently  followed  exclusively  the 
practice  of  incorporating  cities  and  providing  for  their  powers 
by  special  acts,  and  there  is  no  general  municipal  code  applicable 
to  all  cities.  This  system  has  resulted  in  separate  charters  for 
each  city,  no  two  of  which  are  alike.  Petitions  for  new  charters 
or  for  amendments  to  existing  ones  are  sent  to  the  Lej^slature 
every  year  by  a  large  number  of  cities  and  some  cities  send 
two  or  three  alternative  proposals.  The  special  laws  relating  to 
Boston  actually  passed  from  IS85  to  1908  were  no  less  than 
four  hundred  in  number  and  fill  a  volume  of  600  pages.* 

With  a  view  to  relieving  themselves  of  this  burden  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  as  has  already  been  noted,  enacted  in  1915  an 
optional  charter  law  which  provides  that  any  city  except  Boston 
may  adopt  any  one  of  the  following  forms  of  government:'  — 

Plan  A,  providing  for  a  mayor  and  nine  councillors  elected  at  lat^. 
Plan  B,  providing  for  a  mayor  and  a  number  of  councillors  not  exceeding 

fifteen,  part  to  be  elected  at  large  and  part  from  wards. 
Plan  C,  providing  for  commission  government  with  a  council  of  five 

members. 
Plan  D,  providing  for  the  city-manager  plan  with  a  council  of  five. 

^  C^ntiiiutiim  of  MttttttckuttUt,  Art.  II  of  AiD«iulin*atl. 

<  SUIula  nlaiiitt  la  Cilf  0/  Botlon  (sd.  T.  H.  Bslwin,  Baton,  ItOtJ. 
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The  procedure  for  adopting  one  of  the  above  plans  of  govem- 
ment  may  be  initiated  by  petition  of  at  least  ten  per  cent  of 
the  registered  voters  of  the  town  or  city.  An  election  is  then 
called  and  if  a  majority  voting  on  the  question  are  in  favor  of 
the  proposal  the  city  is  organized  under  the  new  plan.  While 
the  frame  of  government  differs  under  each  scheme  certain 
provisions  of  general  concern  are  applicable  to  all  four  plans. 

At  the  present  time,  therefore,  cities  in  Massachusetts  may 
obtain  new  charters  or  charter  amendments  by  special  act  from 
the  Legislature,  or  they  may  adopt  one  of  the  plans  of  the 
optional  charter  law.  Cambridge,  with  a  population  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand,  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
State  operating  under  one  of  the  optional  forms. 
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Appendix  A. 


HouE-RuiJi  Protisiohs  of  State  Constitutions. 
Ohio,  Article  XVIII,  See.  S,  7. 

Sec.  3.  Municipalities  Bhall  have  authority  to  exercise  all  powers  of 
local  self-government  and  to  adopt  and  enforce  vithin  their  limits  such 
local  police,  sanitary  and  other  similar  regulations,  as  are  not  in  conflict 
with  the  general  laws.    (Adopted  Sept.  3,  1912.) 

Sec.  7.  Any  municipaUty  may  frame  and  adopt  or  amend  a  charter 
for  its  government  and  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this 
article,  exercise  thereunder  all  powers  of  local  self-government.  (Adopted 
Sept.  3, 1912.) 

Michigan,  Article  VIII,  Sec.  SI,  SS,  S3. 

Sec.  21.  Under  such  general  lawB,>  4he  electors  of  each  city  and  vil- 
lage shall  have  power  and  authority  to  frame,  adopt  and  amend  its  char- 
ter, and  to  amend  an  existing  charter  of  the  city  or  village  heretofore 
granted  or  passed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  government  of  the  city  or 
village  and,  through  its  regularly  constituted  authority,  to  pass  all  laws 
and  ordinances  relating  to  its  municipal  concerns,  subject  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  general  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  22.  Any  city  or  village  may  acquire,  own,  establish  and  main- 
tain, either  within  or  without  its  corporate  limits,  parks,  boulevards, 
cemeteries,  hospitals,  almshouses  and  all  works  wluch  involve  the  public 
health  or  safety. 

Sec.  23.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  any  city  or 
village  may  acquire,  own  and  operate,  either  within  or  without  its  cor- 
porate limits,  public  utilities  for  supplying  water,  light,  heat,  power  and 
transportation  to  the  municipahty  and  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  may 
also  sell  and  dehver  water,  heat,  power  and  light  without  its  corporate 
limits  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent  of  that  furnished 
by  it  within  the  corporate  limits;  and  may  operate  transportation  lines 
without  the  municipaUty  within  such  limits  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law: 
Provided,  That  the  right  to  own  or  operate  transportation  facilities  shall 
not  extend  to  any  city  or  village  of  leas  than  twenty-five  thousand  in- 
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Oklahoma,  ArlicU  XVIII,  Sec.  S  (a),  5  (6). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  city  containing  a  population  of  more  thao  two  thou- 
sand  inhabitants  may  frame  a  charter  for  its  own  government,  consistent 
with  and  subject  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  by  cauang 
a  board  of  freeholdeis,  composed  of  two  from  each  ward,  who  shall  be 
qualified  electors  of  said  city,  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  said 
city,  at  any  general  or  special  election,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  within 
ninety  days  after  such  election,  to  prepare  and  propose  a  charter  for  such 
city,  which  shall  be  signed  in  duplicate  by  the  members  of  such  board  or  a 
majority  of  them,  and  returned,  one  copy  of  said  charter  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  such  city,  and  the  other  to  the  register  of  deeds  of  the 
county  in  which  the  said  city  shall  be  situated.  Such  proposed  charter 
shall  then  be  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  published  and  of  ^aeni 
circulation  within  said  city,  for  at  least  twenty-one  days,  if  in  a  daily 
paper,  or  in  three  consecutive  issues,  if  in  a  weekly  paper,  and  the  first 
publication  shall  be  made  within  twenty  days  after  the  completion  of 
the  charter;  and  within  thirty  days,  and  not  earlier  than  twenty  days 
after  such  publication,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  electors  of 
said  city  at  a  general  or  special  election,  and  if  a  majority  of  such  qual- 
ified electors  voting  thereon  shall  ratify  the  same,  it  shall  thereafter  be 
submitted  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval,  and  the  Governor  shall 
approve  the  same  if  it  shall  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  this  State.  Upon  such  approval  it  shall  become  the  organic  law 
of  such  city  and  supersede  any  existing  charter  and  all  amendments 
thereof  and  ail  ordinances  inconsistent  with  it.  A  copy  of  such  charter, 
certified  by  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  authenticated  by  the  seal  of 
such  city,  setting  forth  the  submission  of  such  charter  to  the  electors  and 
its  ratification  by  them  shall,  after  the  approval  of  such  charter  by  the 
Governor,  be  made  in  duplicate  and  deposited,  one  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  other,  after  being  recorded  in  the  oBice  of 
said  register  of  deeds,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  arehives  of  the  city;  and 
thereafter  all  courts  shall  take  judicial  notice  of  said  charter.  The 
charter  so  ratified  may  be  amended  by  proposals  therefor,  submitted  by 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  city  to  the  qualified  electors  thereof  (or 
by  petition  as  hereinafter  provided)  at  a  general  or  special  election,  and 
ratified  by  a  maj  ority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  thereon,  and  approved 
by  the  Governor  as  herein  provided  for  the  approval  of  the  charter. 

Sec.  3.  (b)  An  election  of  such  board  of  freeholders  may  be  called  at 
any  time  by  the  legislative  authority  of  any  such  city,  and  such  election 
shall  be  called  by  the  cliicf  executive  officer  of  any  such  city  within  ten 
days  after  there  shall  have  been  filed  with  him  a  petition  demanding  the 
same,  signed  by  a  number  of  qualified  electors  residing  within  such  city, 
equal  to  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes  east  at  the 
next  preceding  general  municipal  election;  and  such  election  sbsU  be 
held  not  later  than  thirty  da}-8  after  the  call  therefor.    At  such  el 
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vote  shall  be  taken  upon  the  queetion  of  whether  or  not  further  pro- 
ceedings toward  adopting  a  charter  shall  be  had  in  pursuance  to  the 
call,  and  unless  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  thereon  shall 
vote  to  proceed  further,  no  further  proceedingB  shall  be  had,  and  all  pro- 
ceedinp  up  to  that  time  shall  be  of  no  effect. 

Oregon,  Article  XI,  See.  £. 
Sec.  2.  CoTporatvme  Formed  Under  General  Late,  }fol  Special  — 
Municipal  Charters  Enacted  Only  By  People.  Corporations  may  be  formed 
under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be  created  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
by  special  laws.  The  Legislative  Assembly  shall  not  enact,  amend  or 
repeal  any  charter  or  act  of  incorporation  for  any  municipality,  city  or 
town.  The  legal  voters  of  every  city  and  town  are  hereby  granted  power 
to  enact  and  amend  their  municipal  charter,  subject  to  the  Constitution 
and  criminal  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  exclusive  power  to 
license  therein  is  vested  in  such  municipality;  but  such  municipality  shall 
within  its  limits  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  local  optbn  law  of 
the  State  of  Oregon.  , 

Note.  —  The  foregoing  section  was  proposed  by  initiative  petition 
filed  June  23,  1910,  and  adopted  by  vote  of  the  people,  96,116  for  and 

77,671  againat,  November  3,  1910. 
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Appendix  B. 


HouE-Kui^  CoNgnrunoifAL  Provision  recouuxnded  bt  the  Ck)H- 
ulttbe  on  muniapal  prooram  of  the  national  municipal 
League. 

Section  1.  Incorporation  and  Organization.  Provision  shall  be  made 
by  a  general  law  for  the  incorporatioii  of  cities  and  villages;  and  by  a 
general  law  for  the  organization  and  govemnxent  of  cities  and  villages 
which  do  not  adopt  laws  or  charters  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Sections  2  and  3  of  this  article. 

Section  2.  OfAUmol  Laws.  Laws  may  be  enacted  affecting  the  or- 
ganization and  government  of  cities  and  villages,  which  shaU  become 
effective  in  any  city  or  village  only  when  submitted  to  the  electors  thereof 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon. 

Section  3.  CUy  Charters.  Any  city  may  frame  and  adopt  a  charter 
for  its  own  government  in  the  following  manner.  The  legislative  au- 
thority of  the  city  may  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members,  and,  upon 
the  petition  of  ten  per  centum  of  the  qualified  electore,  ahaU  forthwith 
provide  by  ordinance  for  the  Bubmission  to  the  electors  of  the  question: 
"Shall  a  commission  be  chosen  to  frame  a  charter?"  The  ordinance 
shall  require  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  the  electors  at  the  next 
regular  municipal  election,  if  one  shall  cccur  not  less  than  sixty  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  its  passage,  otherwise,  at  a 
special  election  to  be  called  and  held  within  the  time  aforesaid;  the 
ballot  containing  such  question  shall  also  contain  the  names  of  candi- 
dates for  members  of  the  proposed  commission,  but  without  party 
designation. 

Such  candidates  shall  be  nominated  by  petition  which  shall  be  signed 
by  not  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  qualified  electors,  and  be  filed  with 
the  election  authorities  at  least  thirty  days  before  such  election;  provided, 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  signature  of  more  than  one  thousand  (1,000) 
qualified  electors  be  required  for  the  nomination  of  any  candidate.  If  a 
majority  of  the  electors  voting  on  the  question  of  choosing  a  commission 
shall  vote  in  the  aflinnative,  then  the  fifteen  candidates  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  (or  if  the  legislative  authority  of  the  state  pro- 
vides by  general  law  for  the  election  of  such  commissioners  by  means  of 
a  preferential  ballot  or  proportional  representation  or  both,  then  the 
fifteen  chosen  in  the  manner  required  by  such  general  law)  shall  con- 
stitute the  charter  commission  and  shall  proceed  to  frame  a  chutv. 
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Any  chfiTter  ao  framed  shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  dectore  of 
the  city  at  an  election  to  be  determined  by  the  charter  commisBion,  which 
shall  be  at  least  thirty  days  subsequent  to  its  completion  and  distribu- 
tion among  the  electors  aod  not  more  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
election  of  the  charter  commission.  Alternative  provisions  may  also  be 
submitted  to  be  voted  upon  separately.  The  commission  shall  make 
provision  for  the  distributioa  of  copies  of  the  proposed  charter  and  of 
any  alternative  provisions  to  the  qnalified  electors  of  the  city  not  less 
than  thirty  days  before  the  election  at  which  it  is  voted  upon.  Such 
proposed  charter  and  such  alternative  provisions  aa  are  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors  votii^  thereon  shall  become  the  oi^ianic  law  of 
such  city  at  such  time  as  may  be  fixed  therein,  and  shall  supersede  any 
existing  charter  and  all  laws  afFcctii^  the  organization  and  government 
of  such  city  which  are  in  conflict  therewith.  Within  thirty  days  after  ite 
approval  the  election  authorities  shall  certify  a  copy  of  such  charter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  file  the  same  as  a  public  record  in  his 
office,  and  the  same  shall  be  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  session  laws 
enacted  by  the  legislature. 

Section  4.  Ameruiments.  Amendments  to  any  such  charter  may  be 
framed  and  submitted  by  a  charter  commission  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  in  section  3  for  framing  and  adopting  a  charter.  Amendments 
may  also  be  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
city,  or  by  petition  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  electors;  and  any  such  amend- 
ment, after  du£  public  hearing  before  such  legislative  authority,  shall  be 
submitted  at  a  regular  or  special  election  as  is  provided  for  the  submission 
of  the  question  of  choosing  a  charter  conunission:  Copies  of  all  proposed 
amendments  shall  be  sent  to  the  qualified  electors.  Any  such  amend- 
ment approved  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  thereon  shall  become 
a  part  of  the  charter  of  the  city  at  the  time  fixed  in  the  amendment  and 
shall  be  certified  to  and  filed  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
in  the  case  of  a  charter. 

Section  5.  Powers.  Each  city  shall  have  and  is  hereby  granted  the 
authority  to  exercise  all  powers  relating  to  municipal  affairs;  and  no 
enumeration  of  powers  in  this  constitution  or  any  law  shall  be  deemed  to 
limit  or  restrict  the  general  grant  of  authority  hereby  conferred;  but  this 
grant  of  authority  shall  not  be  deemed  to  limit  or  restrict  "the  power  of 
the  legislature,  in  matters  relating  to  state  affairs,  to  enact  general  laws 
applicable  alike  to  all  cities  of  the  State. 

The  following  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  cities  by  this  section:  — 

(a)  To  levy,  assess  and  collect  taxes  and  to  borrow  money,  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  general  law;  and  to  levy  and  collect  special  assees- 
ments  for  benefits  conferred; 

(b)  To  furnish  all  local  public  services;  to  purchase,  hire,  construct, 
own,  maintain,  and  operate  or  lease  local  public  utilities;  to  acquire,  by 
condemnation  or  otherwise,  within  or  without  the  corporate  limits,  prop- 
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erty  necesBary  for  aiQ^  Buch  purposes,  subject  to  restrictioDB  imposed  by 
general  law  for  the  protection  of  other  communities;  and  to  grant  local 
public  utility  fraDchises  and  regulate  the  exercise  thereof; 

(c)  To  make  local  public  improvements  and  to  acquire,  by  condemna- 
tion or  otherwise,  property  within  its  corporate  limits  necessary  for  such 
improvements;  and  also  to  acquire  an  excess  over  that  needed  for  any 
such  improvement,  and  to  sell  or  lease  such  excess  property  with  re- 
strictions, in  order  to  protect  and  preserve  the  improvement; 

(d)  To  issue  and  sell  bonds  on  the  security  of  any  such  excess  property, 
or  of  any  public  utility  owned  by  the  city,  or  of  the  revenuee  thereof,  or 
of  both,  including  in  the  case  of  a  public  utility,  if  deemed  desirable  by 
the  city,  a  franchise  stating  the  terms  upon  which,  in  case  of  foreclosure, 
the  purchaser  may  operate  such  utility. 

(e)  To  organiEO  and  administer  public  schools  and  libraries,  subject  to 
the  general  laws  establishing  a  standard  of  education  for  the  State. 

if)  To  adopt  and  enforce  within  its  limits  local  police,  sanitary  and 
other  similar  regulations  not  in  conflict  with  general  laws. 
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COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT  IN  AMERICAN 
CITIES. 


I.  Origin  of  Comuisbion  Govebnment. 
The  form  of  city  government  which  first  developed  in  this 
country  and  which  still  prevails  as  the  most  common  type  is  the 
so-called  mayor  and  council  plan  according  to  which  the  cor- 
porate powers  of  the  municipality  are  divided  among  a  mayor, 
a  council  usually  elected  from  wards,  and  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent administrative  officials  chosen  either  by  popular  vote 
or  by  the  city  council.  This  was  practicaUy  the  only  system  of 
municipal  government  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  when  Galveston,  Texas, 
experimented  with  a  new  scheme. 

The  Galveston  Plan. 

Following  a  disastrous  tidal  wave  which  almost  destroyed  the 
city,  the  people  of  Galveston  in  1901  petitioned  the  Legislature 
that  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs  be  given  to  a  small 
board  of  business  men.  The  Legislature  complied  with  this  re- 
quest and  created  a  commission  of  five  members,  three  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  two  to  be  elected  by  the  voters 
of  the  city.'  A  year  or  two  later  the  appointment  of  city 
officers  by  State  authorities  was  held  unconstitutional,  with  the 
result  that  the  Legislature  amended  the  act  in  1903  so  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Galveston  commission  should  be  chosen  by 
popular  vote.^ 

Although  it  was  adopted  merely  to  tide  over  a  temporary 
emergency  the  new  plan  attracted  the  attention  of  other  com- 
munities, with  the  result  that  in  1905  Houston,  Texas,  adopted 
a  similar  charter." 

>  Spcciul  Laat  of  Tivu.  1901.  Chsp.  12. 

>  Special  Lami  of  Texat,  ISOS,  Cbap.  31,  amsnilmc  th*  ohkrtw  of  OalvMhni,  April  U,  IMTI. 
•  Special  Laici  s/  Ttai,  laoi.  Chap.  17,  pp.  131-171. 
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The  Dm  Moines  Plan. 

Prior  to  1907  commission  government  had  not  spread  beyond 
the  two  Texas  cities  of  Galveston  and  Houston,  but  in  that 
year  the  Iowa  Legislature  passed  an  act  permitting  any  city  in 
the  State  having  a  population  of  more  than  25,000  to  adopt  the 
commission  type  of  government.  Des  Moines  was  the  first  city 
to  take  advantage  of  this  act,  and  n'as  also  the  first  city  outside 
of  Texas  to  accept  the  new  plan.' 

The  so-called  Des  Moines  plan  of  commission  government, 
which  has  become  the  model  for  later  commission  government 
laws  and  charters,  is  very  similar  in  its  essential  provisions  to 
that  of  Galveston,  but  embodies  some  new  features.  In  brief  it 
provides  for  the  concentration  of  all  legislative  and  executive 
functions  in  a  small  board  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  four  com- 
missioners elected  at  large  for  terms  of  two  years  each.  Under 
the  Des  Moines  plan  the  business  of  the  city  is  grouped  into 
five  departments  —  public  affairs,  accounts  and  finances,  public 
safety,  streets  and  public  improvements  and  parks  and  public 
property.  The  commissioner  who  is  elected  mayor  becomes  ex- 
officio  head  of  the  department  of  public  affairs,  while  each  of  the 
other  commissioners  is  assigned  to  the  headship  of  one  of  the 
other  departments  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  council.  All 
officers  and  employees  in  the  departments  are  appointed  by  the 
council  as  a  whole.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  three  ci^'il  ser\'ice  commissioners  to  have  chai^  of 
the  State  laws  relating  to  civil  service. 

The  Des  Moines  plan  so  far  differs  very  little  from  the 
Galveston  system.  The  new  feature  of  the  Des  Moines  scheme 
b  that  it  adds  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  which 
were  not  provided  for  in  Galveston.  Under  the  initiative 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city  m^ 
present  a  petition  to  the  council  containing  a  proposed  ordi- 
nance, and  if  the  council  does  not  pass  such  ordinance,  it  must 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  ratification  or  disapprove 
Under  the  referendum  provision,  no  measure  passed  by  the 
council,  except  an  emergency  measure,  can  go  into  effect  until 
ten  days  after  its  passage.     If  during  this  interim  a  ] 

■  £m>*:<tf/Ma.(ff)r.CtuM).4>:  ■ 
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signed  by  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  votera  is  presented  to  the 
council  protesting  against  such  ordinance  it  is  the  duty  oi  the 
council  to  reconsider  the  matter.  If  the  ordinance  is  not  re- 
scinded it  must  be  presented  to  the  voters  at  a  regular  election 
if  one  is  held  within  ninety  days;  otherwise  at  a  special  election 
held  for  the  purpose.' 

The  recall  provision  permits  the  voters  to  remove  any  member 
of  the  council  after  he  has  been  in  office  for  at  least  three 
months.  In  order  to  bring  about  an  election  for  the  recall  of  a 
commissioner  a  petition  must  be  filed,  signed  by  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  voters.  Af  the  recall  election  a 
vote  is  taken  as  to  whether  the  commissioner  shall  be  removed 
and  also  on  the  names  of  candidates  to  succeed  him  in  case  his 
recall  is  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  electors.  A  commissioner 
whose  removal  is  sought  may  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  him- 
self, and  unless  he  otherwise  requests  bis  name  is  automatically 
placed  on  the  ballot. 

Spread  of  Commission.  Government, 
Following  the  adoption  of  the  revised  commission  system  in 
Des  Moines,  a  number  of  cities  all  over  the  country  abolished 
the  mayor  and  council  plan  and  adopted  the  new  system,  so 
that  to-day  there  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  cities  with 
commission  government  varying  in  size  from  Buffalo  and  New 
Orleans  with  populations  of  457,723  and  361,221  respectively,  to 
small  villages  of  a  thousand  or  so.  The  only  States  in  the 
Union  which  do  not  have  at  least  one  commission  government 
city  are  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware 
and  Indiana.  Of  the  various  cities  with  government  by  com- 
mission, only  five  —  Buffalo,  New  Orleans,  St.  Paul,  Jersey  City 
and  Portland  (Oregon)  —  are  over  200,000-  in  population;' 
fourteen  have  from  100,000  to  200,000,'  while  the  remainder 

•i|D  the  petition  if  tbs  quegtion  is  to  ba  piessntsd  at  a  ipeeial  elsction.  Only  Un  (wr  «Dt  ia  n- 
quiisd  lot  lubmiaaion  Kt  a  itgular  aleetiim. 

•  BulTalo,  4S7,723:  New  Orluu,  3tI,23lT  Jtraer  City,  2t3,4(Sl  Portland.  JltfiSl:  St.  Paul, 
!38,TB6. 

'  LonBll.Msu.,  111,004;  Oakland,  Cal.,  18S,«ai:  Birmincham.  Ala.,  lU.lU;  Memphii,  Tenn., 
143.231;  Spokane,  Wttk.,  13S,tST.  Omaha,  Nab..  lS3,nt;  Saa  Antonio,  Ten.,  I1S,B«0:  NaihTille, 
Tenn..  lU,iW.  Dallas,  Tu..  llSJJIi  Boiuton,  Tax.,  ItH.nt;  Salt  I«k*  Cfty,  Uteh,  109,716; 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  103,418;  Tttalon,  N.  J..  10TJJ8;  Rwlinc,  Fa.,  1<S,JU. 
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vary  videly  in  size.  Tlius  it  is  seen  that  in  general  the  com- 
mission government  movement  has  met  vith  the  greatest  favor 
in  the  smaller  cities.' 

Although  tiie  plan  has  been  defeated  in  a  number  of  mediimi- 
sized  cities,  the  most  important  of  which  have  been  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  Savannah,  Georgia,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  Camden,  New  Jersey,  there 
are  only  a  few  places  which  have  given  up  commission  govern- 
ment after  once  adopting  it,  the  most  striking  examples  being 
Denver,  Colorado,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama, which  have  returned  to  the  former  mayor  and  council 
system. 

II.  Methods  of  Adoption. 
Commission  government  has  been  established  in  the  various 
cities  by  four  different  methods;  namely,  by  general  commis- 
sion government  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  by  special 
legislative  charters,  optional  charter  laws,  and  home-rule 
charters.  No  State  has  provided  expressly  for  commission 
government  in  its  constitution,  although  twelve  State  constitu- 
tions permit  cities  to  draw  up  their  own  charters,  and  under 
this  provision  they  may  establish  the  commbsion  plan. 

General  Laws. 
The  most  common  method  of  providing  for  commission 
government  has  been  by  general  law.  There  are  to-day  twenty 
States  which  have  enacted  permissive  commission  government 
laws,  the  provisions  of  which  may  be  adopted  by  a  city  upon 
approval  of  the  voters  of  the  community.  These  States  are 
Arkansas  (1913);  Idaho  (1911);  Illinois  (1910);  Iowa  (1907); 
Kansas  (1907);  Kentucky  (I&IO);  Loubiana  (1910);  Missis- 
sippi (1908);  Montana  (1911);  Nebraska  (1911);  New  Jersey 
(1911);  New  Mexico  (1909  under  Territorial  government;  1913 
under  State  government);  North  Dakota  (1907);  South  Caro- 
lina (1910);  South  Dakota  (1907);  Tennessee  (1913);  Texas 
(1909);  Washington  (1911);  Wisconsin  (1909);  and  Wyoming 
(1911).  Missouri  (1913)  also  has  a  permbsive  commission 
government  law  for  cities  of  the  third  class,  but  makes  thb 
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form  of  govemmeDt  mandatory  for  all  cities  of  the  second 
class,  which  includes  places  of  30,000  to  75,000  in  population.'' 

In  some  of  these  States,  such  as  New  Jersey,  commission 
government  as  provided  for  in  the  general  law  may  be  adopted 
hy  any  city  of  the  States  in  others,  such  as  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  etc.,  where  cities  are  divided  into  classes,  only 
certain  classes  of  municipalities  may  come  under  the  new  form. 
As  a  rule  the  places  to  which  general  commission  government 
acts  do  not  apply  are  the  metropolitan  centers  such  as  Chicago 
in  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  in  Missouri,  or  the  very  small  cities 
under  two  or  five  thousand  in  population. 

In  all  of  the  twenty-one  States  above-mentioned,  except 
Missouri,  commission  government  is  merely  permissive  and 
may  be  adopted  by  any  city  upon  petition  and  popular  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  the  voters.  In  the  four  States  of 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania  and  Utah,  however,  com- 
mission government  is  made  obligatory  for  a  part  or  all  of  the 
cities  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  Alabama  commission  govern- 
ment is  mandatory  for  all  cities  of  from  25,000  to  50,000  in 
population;  in  Missouri  all  cities  of  the  third  class  (30,000  to 
75,000)  have  to  operate  under  the  commission  plan;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  required  for  all  of  the  cities  of  the  State  except 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton;  while  in  Utah  it  is  ■ 
obligatory  for  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes.' 

In  those  States  where  the  commission  government  law  is 
merely  permissive,  the  machinery  for  adoption  may,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  placed  in  operation  by  a  petition  signed  by  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  voters  praying  that  the  question  of  accepting 
the  act  be  submitted  at  a  general  election  if  one  is  held  within 
a  certain  time,  or  at  a  special  election  if  no  general  election 
occurs  within  the  specified  time.  The  percentage  for  placing 
the  question  of  adoption  before  the  voters  varies  from  ten 
per  cent  in  Illinois  and  North  Dakota  to  thirty-five  per  cent 
in  Oklahoma  and  forty  per  cent  in  Kansas,'  the  most  common 
requirement  being  twenty-five  per  cent.  If  a  majority  of  the 
electors  voting  on  the  proposition  are  in  favor  thereof,  the  plan 
goes  into  operation  on  the  date  specified  in  the  law. 

to  obligatory  Iswi  IM  Apptodii  D. 

.  in  DuUtt  eitiMi  ten  pu  cwnt  in  dtiM  abare  lt,000. 
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Optionai  Charier  Law», 
Somewhat  similar  to  the  general  permissive  commbsion 
government  acts  are  the  recent  optional  charter  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  North  Carolina,,  Ohio  and  Virginia, 
under  wbich  a  city  may  adopt  any  one  of  several  plans  of 
government,  including  government  by  commission.'  According 
to  the  Massachusetts  statute,  for  example,  a  city  upon  petition 
of  ten  per  cent  of  the  electors  may  vote  on  the  question  of 
adopting  Flan  C  or  commission  government,  and  if  a  majority 
voting  thereon  are  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  the  new  system 
goes  into  effect  on  the  date  specified  in  the  statute. 

Home-Ride  Charters. 
In  twelve  of  the  States,  including  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Minnesota,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Texas  and  Washington,  the  State  constitutions 
contain  home-rule  provisions  giving  cities  the  privilege  of  draw- 
ing up  their  own  charters.  This  method  has  been  used  to  a 
fairly  large  extent  in  those  States  where  it  is  provided  for,  and 
several  important  cities,  such  as  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Spo- 
kane, Washington,  have  established  government  by  commission 
in  this  manner. 

Adoption  by  Special  Legislative  Charter, 
The  fourth  method  of  providing  for  commission  government 
is  by  special  charters  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  Tliis  has  been 
the  common  method  in  States  like  Florida,  Georgia,  Maine  and 
Maryland,  which  do  not  have  home-rule  provisions  and  in 
which  the  Ivcgislatures  have  not  seen  fit  to  pass  general  com- 
mission government  laws  or  optional  charter  acts.  Some  of  the 
more  important  cities  which  have  been  given  commission 
government  by  this  method  are  Buffalo,  New  York,  Lynn, 
Lowell  and  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

■  amtralActto/ilauachuieiu.lStS,Ciiav.2tT:  Lavmof  Nta  Fort,  fM^,  in.,Cbap<  W4i  Lam 
«r  Olio.  I«f5,  pp.  7eT-7BB:  Lara  til  Vinmia.  I»U.  Chap.  H;  for  North  CuoUiu  law  me  "An  Art 
to  provide  tot  tbs  OriBDiBtkiD  snd  OofsriUDtDt  of  CitiM,  TottDi  and  iDoorporBtad  VUlicn," 
panod  by  the  North  Carolioa  L»cblatun,  Se«if>n  of  ISIT. 
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III.    Summary  of  Provisions  of  CoMnnseioN  Government 

Laws  and  Chabtebs. 

The  Commiition. 

Froni  the  above  description  of  comtnissioD  govemmeDt  in 
Galveston  and  Des  Moines,  it  is  seen  that  the  first  essential  of 
the  system  is  the  concentration  in  the  hands  of  a  small  board 
or  commission  of  all  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  form- 
erly exercised  by  the  mayor,  council  and  other  elective  ofSciab. 
Tbe  size  of  the  commission  varies  from  three  members  in  the 
cities  of  Wyoming,  Wisconsin  and  New  Mexico  to  seven  in  the 
largest  cities  of  Nebraska.  In  the  charter  laws  of  some  of  the 
States,  including  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  South  Carolina  and  Utah,  the  size  of  the  commis- 
sion varies  with  the  population  of  the  city.  In  Nebraska,  for 
example,  the  act  provides  for  seven  members  in  cities  of  more 
than  100,000;  five  in  cities  of  from  25,000  to  100,000;  and 
three  in  places  of  less  than  25,000.  Taking  all  of  the  cities  of 
the  country  into  consideration  the  average  number  of  commis- 
sioners is  five. 

As  a  general  rule  the  commissioners  are  elected  from  the  city 
at  large  on  a  non-partisan  ballot  after  nomination  by  petition  or 
by  a  primary  election.  An  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  is 
found  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where  the 
commissioners  are  elected  from  wards  instead  of  from  the  city 
at  large.  In  a  few  cities,  such  as  Spokane,  Washington,  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  Portland,  Oregon,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  and  in 
all  of  the  New  Jersey  cities,  preferential  voting  has  been  intro- 
duced whereby  the  voter  is  permitted  to  express  his  first, 
second  and  third  choices  for  candidates.  The  advocates  of  the 
preferential  system  claim  that  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of 
complicated  nominating  machinery  as  a  means  of  weeding  out 
all  but  the  leading  candidates,  and  that  it  eliminates  the  elec- 
tion of  a  commissioner  by  a  mere  minority. 

The  term  of  office  of  commbsioners  varies  from  one  year  in 
Gloucester,  Massachiisetts,  to  six  years  in  cities  under  the  Wis- 
consin commission  government  law.  Of  seventy-seven  cities 
with  over  thirty  thousand  population,  thirty-five  provide  for 
two-year  terms;  six  for  three  years;  thirty-three  for  four  years; 
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one  for  five  years  and  two  for  six-year  terms,  thus  showing  tiiat 
tbe  most  common  term  of  office  is  either  two  or  four  years.' 
Under  the  Des  Moines  or  Iowa  plan  all  of  the  conunissioners  are 
elected  at  one  time.  In  the  charter  laws  of  some  of  the  States, 
however,  such  as  Alabama,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and 
Montana  and  in  the  charters  of  such  cities  as  Lawrence,  Lowell, 
etc.,  provision  is  made  that  only  a  part  of  the  members  shall  be 
chosen  at  each  election,  so  as  to  make  the  commission  a  more 
continuous  body. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  commissioners  are  required  to  give  dil 
of  their  time  to  their  official  duties,  while  in  the  smaller  mu- 
nicipalities they  give  only  part  time.  The  Illinois  law,  for 
example,  provides  that  — 

The  mayor  and  each  of  the  commissioners  shall  have  an  office  at  the 
municipal  building  or  rooms,  and  shall  devote  such  time  to  tbe  duties  of 
their  respective  offices  as  a  faithful  discharge  thereof  may  require:  Pro- 
vidtd,  that  in  cities  of  twenty  thousand  (20,000)  population  and  over 
the  mayor  and  commissioners  shall  devote  at  least  six  hours  daily  to  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties.* 

Since  the  commissioners  in  the  larger  cities  are  expected  to 
look  after  the  actual  administration  of  the  various  departments, 
their  salaries  are  higher  than  those  paid  to  members  of  the 
council  under  the  aldermanic  form.  Taking  into  consideration 
all  of  the  commbsion  government  cities  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  people  the  highest  salaries  are  paid  in  New  Orleans, 
where  the  mayor  receives  $10,000  per  annum  and  each  of  die 
other  commissioners  $6,000;  Buffalo  where  the  mayor  receives 
$8,000  and  each  of  the  other  commissioners  $7,000,  and  Bir- 
mingham where  the  salary  of  each  of  the  members,  including  the 
mayor,  is  $7,000.  Tbe  compensation  diminishes  in  the  other 
places,  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  city,  the  lowest 
salaries  being  in  Galveston,  Texas,  and  Boise,  Idaho,  which 
pay  the  mayor  $2,000  and  $1,800  respectively  and  the  other 
commbsioners  $1,200.* 

■  D.  8,  Bureau  of  U»  Csuuj,  Otntral  SUtuUa  0/  CiUa,  ItlS.  lUila  1,  pp.  M-M. 

>  Hunl'i  Rnimi  SlatiiUt  ef  IUi<u>u,  IMS~tt.  Chap.  3i.  An.  XIII.  p.  Ml. 

•  n.  S.  Bunau  of  th*  Cwuu*.  Onwrol  SiotiMa  of  CUia,  till,  Tibl*  1,  pp.  EO-BT. 
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Administrative  Departments. 
The  second  fundamental  feature  of  commbsion  government  is 
that  the  administrative  work  of  the  city  is  divided  into  three, 
five  or  seven  departments,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  one  com- 
missioner is  assigned  to  each.  The  designations  of  the  depart- 
ments and  their  functions  vary  in  the  different  cities  but  the 
typical  arrangement  is  the  following:  — 

(1)  Department  of  Public  Affairs  (mayor,  miscellaneous 
functions). 

(2)  Department  of  Accounts  and  Finance. 

(3)  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Safety  (health,  police 
and  fire  protection). 

(4)  Department  of  Streets  and  Public  Improvements. 

(5)  Department  of  Public  Property  (municipal  water  and 
light  plants,  public  buildings,  etc.). 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  distributing  departments 
among  the  commissioners.  In  most  cities  the  Des  Moines  plan 
is  followed,  according  to  which  all  of  the  commissioners  except 
the  mayor  are  elected  without  reference  to  any  specific  depart- 
ment and  are  then  assigned  to  their  respective  places  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  commissioners.  The  commission  also  de- 
termines by  ordinance  what  duties  or  functions  shall  be  per- 
formed by  each  of  the  departments.  Another  plan  is  followed, 
however,  in  such  cities  as  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  Lawrence 
and  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  Jlouston,  Texas,  and  in  the  charter 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  where  each 
commissioner  has  his  name  placed  on  the  ballot  as  a  candidate 
for  the  headship  of  a  particular  department  and  is  elected 
directly  by  the  people  to  take  charge  of  that  department.  In 
the  cities  of  South  Carolina  a  still  different  method  is  found. 
The  general  charter  act  of  that  State  provides  that  the  com- 
missioners shall  be  allotted  to  the  various  departments  by  the 
mayor,  with  the  proviso  that  rearrangements  may  be  made 
when  necessary  by  vote  of  the  council. 

Mayor. 

Under  practically  all  of  the  commission  government  laws  and 

charters  one  of  the  commissioners  is  designated  as  mayor.    In 

most  cases  the  mayor  b  elected  directly  to  thb  office  by  popular 
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vote;  ID  a  few  cities,  sudi  as  Wilmingtoa,  NortL  Carolina, 
HlintiDgtoD  and  Bluefield,  West  Virgiinia,  the  mayor  is  that 
commissioner  who  receives  the  highest  number  of  votes;  while 
in  New  Jersey  and  Nebraska  the  laws  provide  that  the  mayor 
shall  be  chosen  by  majority  vote  of  the  commission  from  among 
its  own  memhersbip.  In  most  commission  government  cities 
the  mayor  is  assigned  to  the  department  of  public  affairs  and  is 
given  a  number  of  miscellaneous  functions  of  a  general  nature; 
in  a  few  cities,  such  as  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Gardiner, 
Maine,  he  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  public  safety 
or  of  the  department  of  accounts  and  finance.' 

According  to  the  typical  plan  of  government  by  commission 
the  mayor  has  no  greater  powers  than  any  of  the  other  mem- 
bers, except  that  he  presides  at  meetings  of  the  commission  and 
represents  the  city  in  a  ceremonial  capacity.  As  presiding 
officer  of  the  commission  he  has  the  right  to  vote  on  all  matters, 
but  in  most  cases  he  does  not  possess  the  veto  power  as  does 
the  mayor  under  the  old  aldermanic  system.  Exceptions  are 
found,  however,  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  in  a  few  small 
cities,  including  Dallas  and  Marshall,  Texas,  Ardmore,  Okla- 
homa, and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  where  the  mayor  may  veto 
any  ordinance  passed  by  the  council,  and  in  Colorado  Springs 
where  he  may  disapprove  of  items  in  appropriation  ordinances. 

The  charter  of  Houston,  Texas,  gives  the  mayor  somewhat 
greater  power  than  any  of  the  other  commission  government 
cities,  the  provision  being  that  he  sKall  have  not  only  the  right 
of  veto  but  also  the  authority  to  appoint  most  of  the  important 
officials  of  the  municipality.'  Under  the  South  Carolina  statute 
the  position  of  the  mayor  is  also  of  greater  importance  than 
usual,  since  he  assigns  the  various  commissioners  to  their  re- 
spective departments.*  Then  too,  in  some  of  the  recent 
charters,  such  as  those  of  Buffalo  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
cities,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  give  the  mayor  some- 
what larger  powers  of  general  supervision  and  oversight  of  the 
affairs  of  the  city.  The  Buffalo  charter  provides  in  this  respect 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mayor  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  conduct  of  each  of  the  other  departments  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  council  with  such  recommendations  as  he  m^ 
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deem  advisable.'  According  to  the  Pennsylvania  law  the  mayor 
is  to  have  general  supervision  of  all  the  city  departments,  and 
is  required  to  keep  the  council  informed  as  to  the  needa  of  the 
city  and  as  to  its  financial  condition.*  The  above-mentioned 
cases  are  exceptions,  however,  and  in  most  instances  it  can  be 
said  that  the  mayor  has  little  more  power  than  any  of  the  other 
commissioners. 

Appoiniments. 
Under  the  orthodox  commission  plan  the  most  important 
subordinate  officers  of  the  city,  such  as  city  clerk,  treasurer, 
auditor,  solicitor  and  chief  of  police,  are  chosen  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  commission,  and  each  commissioner  is  permitted  to 
appoint  only  the  minor  officials  and  employees  in  his  depart- 
ment. A  departure  from  this  rule  is  found,  however,  in  the 
optional  charter  law  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  individual 
commissioners  make  all  appointments  within  their  respective 
departments,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  council.  Civil 
service  is  provided  for  in  a  number  of  the  commission  govern- 
ment laws,  including  those  of  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
Montana,  and  in  the  charters  of  the  larger  cities  such  as 
Buffalo,  St.  Paul  and  Spokane. 

Othsr  Departments. 

Practically  all  of  the  charters  and  laws  provide  that  the 
schools  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  separate  board  or  depart- 
ment instead  of  being  controlled  by  the  commission.  Buffalo, 
New  York,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and 
Sacramento,  California,  however,  have  followed  a  different 
practice,  and  have  entrusted  the  administration  of  the  schools 
to  the  commission,  which  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  school  com- 
mittee, appoints  the  superintendent,  determines  questions  of 
policy,  and  so  on. 

Under  the  orthodox  commission  government  system  all  of  the 
departments  except  the  schools  are  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission,  and  the  only  elective  officials  are  the  mem- 
bers of  this  board  and  of  the  school  committee.  In  several 
cities,  however,  the  centralization  of  functions  is  not  so  com- 
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pletc,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  election  of  other  adminis- 
trative officials  —  especially  fiscal  officers,  such  as  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor.  Among  the  important  cities  whose  charters 
provide  for  the  popular  election  of  the  comptroller  are  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota;  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  Houston,  Texas;  also  the 
cities  under  the  Pennsylvania  commission  government  law.  Id 
San  Diego,  California,  the  treasurer  is  elected  by  the  people, 
while  in  Portland,  Oregon,  the  auditor  is  chosen  in  this  way. 

Initiaiize,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

Another  feature  of  commission  government  laws  and  charters 
which  is  practically  universal  is  provision  for  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall.  Of  the  States  which  have  general  com- 
mission government  laws  all  but  Alabama,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  provide  for  the  initiative,  and  all  but  New  Mexico,  Utah 
and  Wisconsin  for  the  referendum.  The  only  States  with 
general  charter  laws  which  do  not  include  provision  for  the 
recall  are  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  Utah  and 
Pennsylvania, 

The  initiative  operates  normally  in  the  following  manner:  a 
prescribed  number  of  voters  may  present  a  petition  to  the 
council  or  commission  proposing  an  ordinance  which  they  de- 
sire to  have  enacted.  The  commission  has  the  option  then  of 
acting  upon  the  ordinance  itself  and  passing  it  in  the  form  pro- 
posed, or  it  may  submit  the  measure  to  the  voters  at  a  general 
or  special  election.  The  number  of  signatures  required  for  an 
initiative  petition  is  usually  based  on  a  certain  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote  cast  at  the  last  preceding  municipal  election,  although 
in  a  few  States,  such  as  Mississippi  and  Wyoming,  the  percent- 
age required  is  based  on  the  total  number  of  qualified  voters. 
The  signature  necessary  for  initiating  a  measure  vary  from 
five  and  ten  per  cent  in  the  charter  lai^-s  of  South  Dakota  and 
Mississippi  respectively  to  forty  per  cent  in  the  second-class 
cities  operating  under  the  Kansas  commission  government  law. 
The  most  common  requirement  is  either  fifteen  or  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

Under  the  referendum  all  ordinances  passed  by  the  council, 
except  emergency  measures  for  the  immediate  preservation  of 
the  public  health  or  safety,  are  suspended  from  operation  for  a 
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given  time,  usually  ten  days.  If,  during  this  interim,  a  petition 
is  presented  signed  by  a  prescribed  percentage  of  the  voters, 
the  <comiuission  must  either  repeal  the  ordinance  or  submit  it  to 
the  people  for  their  approval  or  dbapproval.  The  percent!^ 
of  voters  necessary  to  put  the  referendum  in  operation  is  very 
similar  to  that  for  the  initiative,  varying  from  five  per  cent  in 
North  Dakota  cities  to  thirty-five  per  cent  under  the  Wyoming 
charter  law. 

The  recall  is  a  method  for  the  popular  removal  of  members  of 
the  commission,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  case  of  any  com- 
missioner after  he  has  been  in  ofiice  a  certain  length  of  time, 
generally  six  months.  The  machinery  for  the  recall  is  placed  in 
operation  by  the  filing  of  a  petition  signed  by  a  specified  number 
of  voters,  varying  from  ten  per  cent  in  the  Virginia  charter  law 
to  fifty-five  per  cent  in  Illinois.  If  the  petition  is  found  to  be 
sufficient,  the  commission  must  then  call  an  election  in  order  to 
choose  some  one  for  the  prospective  vacancy.  In  most  cities 
the  commissioner  against  whom  charges  have  been  made  may 
be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself,  and  if  he  does  not  receive 
the  highest  number  of  votes  at  the  recall  election  he  is  auto- 
matically removed  and  is  displaced  by  the  candidate  who  does 
receive  such  vote, 

IV.  Commission  Government  in  Massachusetts. 
Commission  government  has  been  in  existence  in  Massachu- 
setts since  1909,  when  Gloucester  and  Haverhill  commenced 
operation  under  charters  which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Legislature  the  previous  year.  In  1910  Lynn  was  granted  a 
commission  government  charter,  while  Lawrence  and  Lowell 
were  added  to  the  list  in  1911,  and  Salem  in  1912.^  The  latter 
city  abandoned  the  plan  in  1915,  so  that  there  are  now  five 
cities  in  the  Commonwealth  operating  under  commission 
government.  Lowell  is  the  largest  of  these  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  111,000;  Lynn  has  98,000;  Lawrence,  95,000;  Havei> 
hill,  47,000,  and  Gloucester,  24,000. 

'  Gloucenur  ChsHar,  AcM  ani  Rttottn  <tf  MoHaciuvlU.  IKS,  Cb&p.  SU. 
Haverhill  CturUr,  Acttani  Rttaha  of  MoMtatliuulU,  1H8,  Chap.  SH. 
Lynn  Chartsr.  Adt  and  Rnohtt  of  Ma—aelnueU;  IglO.  Chap.  (03  (Fart  Q. 
LairrsDffi  Charter,  AcU  and  KhoIhi  a/  UanHhutU,  ISll,  Cbap.  <31  (Part  11). 
Lowell  Charier,  Attt  ani  RttoliM  el  UaitacluMU.  Illl,  Chap.  HE. 
Ssleio  Chartflr,  AcUand  Rfobtt  of  UattacituttU,  lUf,  Chap.  Ut  (Part  H). 
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In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  during  IdOS  the 
Legislature  enacted  a  special  law  providing  for  the  appoiotment 
by  the  Governor  of  a  Board  of  Control  of  five  members  to 
supervise  the  affairs  of  Chelsea  following  a  "serious  fire  which 
had  almost  destroyed  the  city.^  This  arrangement,  however, 
was  only  temporary  and  came  to  an  end  in  1912  with  the 
establishment  of  a  new  charter  providing  for  the  mayor  and 
council  plan.* 

Haverhill,  Ghuceater  and  Lowell. 
The  charters  of  the  three  cities  of  Haverhill,  Gloucester  and 
Lowell  are  very  similar.  Each  provides  for  a  municipal  council 
of  five  members,  including  the  mayor  and  four  aldermen, 
elected  from  the  city  at  lai^e  on  a  non-partban  ballot  for  terms 
of  two  years  except  in  Gloucester,  where  the  term  is  one  year. 
All  of  the  powers  of  government  except  the  administration  of 
schools  are  centralized  in  the  hands  of  this  small  board.  The 
provision  in  the  Lowell  charter,  for  example,  reads  as  follows:  — 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Lowell  and  the  general  management  and 
control  of  all  its  afTairs  shall  be  vested  in  a  municipal  council  which  shall 
be  elected  and  shall  exercise  its  powers  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth; 
except,  however,  that  the  general  management  and  control  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  and  the  property  pertaining  thereto  shall  be  vested 
in  a  school  committee.^ 

The  Lowell  charter  provides  for  five  departments:  public 
safety  (under  the  mayor),  finance,  streets  and  highways,  water- 
works and  fire  protection,  and  public  property  and  licenses.  Id 
Haverhill  and  Gloucester  the  departments  are  not  created  in 
the  charter,  but  a  distribution  of  functions  similar  to  that  in 
Lowell  has  been  made  by  ordinance.  In  all  three  cities  the 
commissioners  are  assigned  to  their  respective  departments  by 
majority  vote  of  the  council.  Appointments  of  the  more  im- 
portant subordinate  officials,  such  as  city  clerk,  treasurer, 
auditor,  etc.,  are  made  by  the  council  as  a  whole,  but  under  the 
Lowell  charter  each  commissioner  may  appoint  minor  subordi- 
nates in  his  department.    As  to  salaries,  the  Gloucester  charter 

1  Atit  and  Sttobf  a/  jVauaeiuHMt.  IKS.  ChBp.  Sit. 

'  Adt  ani  AwolHt  of  Unnachuttt,  mi,  Cb*p.  080,  Fut  IL 

>  Ibid..  Ctap.tU.  Stat.  I.  For  di(at  of  tonll  ahwttr  M*  J^>p«Ddii  B. 
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provides  that  the  mayor  shall  receive  $1,200  per  annum  and 
each  alderman,  $1,000,  but  the  council  may  change  these 
salaries  provided  that  the  mazimum  for  the  mayor  shall  not 
exceed  $1,800;  under  the  Haverhill  charter  the  mayor  is 
allowed  an  annual  compensation  of  $2,500  and  each  of  tl^e  other 
members  $1,800;  wMle  the  Lowell  charter  fixes  the  salaiy  of 
the  mayor  at  $3,000  and  that  of  each  alderman  at  $2,500. 

In  the  Gloucester  charter,  which  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
adopted,  the  initiative  and  referendum  are  established,  but  not 
the  recall.  In  the  charters  of  Haverhill  and  Lowell,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  three  of  these  devices  for  popular  control  are 
provided. 

Lynn  and  Lawrence. 

The  Lynn  and  Lawrence  charters  establish  a  system  similar 
to  that  of  Gloucester,  Haverhill  and  Lowell,  but  with  one  im- 
portant difference.  Under  the  Lynn  and  Lawrence  plans  of 
commission  government,  each  commbsioner  is  elected  by  the 
voters  to  the  headship  of  a  specific  department  instead  of  being 
assigned  after  election  by  a  vote  of  the  council.  The  Lawrence 
charter,  for  example,  provides  for  a  department  of  finance  and 
public  affairs  (under  the  mayor),  a  department  of  public  health 
and  charities,  a  department  of  public  safety,  a  department  of 
engineering  and  a  department  of  public  property;  and  each 
candidate  for  election  has  his  name  placed  on  the  ballot  as  an 
aspirant  for  a  particular  department.'  In  Lawrence  the  mayor 
receives  $3,500  per  annum  and  each  of  the  other  members  of 
the  council  $2,500;  while  in  Lynn  the  salaries  are  $3,500  and 
$3,000  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  respectively. 

Commission  Government  under  the  Optional  Charter  Act. 
All  of  the  above-mentioned  cities  of  Massachusetts  have 
adopted  commission  government  under  special  charters  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  and  ratified  by  the  voters  in  each  munici- 
pality. Recently,  however  (1915),  the  Legislature  has  enacted 
an  optional  charter  law  providing  for  four  plans  of  government, 
one  of  which,  designated  as  Flan  C,  is  the  commission  govern- 
ment system.*    This  form  may  be  adopted  by  any  city  upon 
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the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  voters,  and  provides  for  a 
council  of  five  members  elected  from  the  city  at  large  for  two- 
year  terms,  nominations  to  be  by  petition  and  aU  elections  by 
non-partisan  ballot.  The  salaries  of  the  councilmen  are  fixed  by 
the  council  itself,  but  may  not  exceed  $5,000  per  annum  for  the 
mayor  and  $4,000  for  other  members  of  the  board. 

Tlie  departments  provided  for  are:  (1)  administration 
(mayor);  (2)  finance;  (3J  health;  (4)  public  works  and  (5) 
public  property.  Each  commissioner  is  elected  directly  by  the 
people  to  the  headship  of  one  of  these  departments,  which 
differs  from  the  orthodox  commission  plan  under  which  assign- 
ment is  made  after  election.  Another  point  of  difference  from 
the  average  plan  of  government  by  commission  is  that  all  sub- 
ordinates and  employees  in  each  department  are  appointed  by 
the  commissioner  in  charge  instead  of  by  the  majority  vote  of 
the  commission,  with  the  limitation,  however,  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  heads  of  divisions  must  be  confirmed  by  the  com- 
mission. The  initiative  and  referendum  are  provided  for,  but 
not  the  recall.  As  yet  no  city  has  adopted  commbsion  govern- 
ment under  this  act. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  commission  plan  as 
outlined  by  the  optional  charter  law  are  as  follows:^  — 

Section  2.  The  government  of  the  city  and  the  general  management 
and  control  of  all  of  its  affairs  shall  be  vested  in  a  city  council,  which  shall 
be  elected  and  shall  exercise  its  powers  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set 
forth;  except,  however,  that  the  general  management  and  control  of  the 
public  achoola  of  the  city  and  of  the  property  pertaining  thereto  shall  be 
vested  in  the  school  committee. 

Section  3.  The  city  council  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  wit:  — 
a  mayor,  who  shall  be  the  commissioner  of  administratioa;  a  commis- 
sioner of  finance;  a  commissioner  of  health;  a  commissioner  of  pubUo 
works  and  a  commissioner  of  public  property.  Each  of  these  commis- 
sioners  shall  have  charge  of  the  department  of  city  affairs  indicated  by  his 
official  title,  except  as  to  the  affairs  and  property  of  the  city  which  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  committee.  All  of  these  officers  shall 
be  elected  at  large  by  and  from  the  quaUfied  voters  of  the  whole  dty  for 
terms  of  two  years,  except  as  is  hereinafter  provided. 

In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  departments  to  be  in  charge 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners,  the  matter  shall  be  determined 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  commissioners. 

U  o!  Uauadaum*.  1911.  di^i. 
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Section  8.    The  city  council  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the  le^lative 

powers  of  the  city  except  as  such  powers  are  .  .  .  reserved  to  the  school 
committee  and  quahfied  voters  of  the  city;  and  the  city  council  and  its 
members  shall  severally  or  collectively,  have  and  possess,  and  shall  them- 
selves or  through  such  officers  as  they  may  elect  or  appoint,  exercise  all 
the  other  powers,  rights  and  duties  .  .  ,  possessed  .  .  .  immediately 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  act  by  the  mayor,  board  of  aldermen,  com- 
mon council  and  all  other  boards,  commissions,  and  committees  of  the 
city  .  .  .  except  such  as  are  conferred  upon  the  school  committee  or  are 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  part. 

Section  10.  The  mayor  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  city, 
commissioner  of  administration  and,  ex  officio,  chairman  of  the  school 
committee.  He  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  city  council  and  of  the 
school  committee  at  which  he  is  present.  He  shall  also,  when  present, 
preside  at  all  joint  conventions  of  the  city  council  and  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

He  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  coming  before  the  city 
council,  but  shall  have  no  power  of  veto. 

He  shall  have  such  other  duties,  rights  and  powers  as  may  be  provided 
by  ordinance,  not  in  conflict  with  this  act. 

Section  11.  All  executive  and  administrative  powers,  authorities  and 
duties,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  assigned  to  a  suit- 
able department  by  the  city  council  by  ordinance,  and  changes  in  the 
assignments  made  in  this  manner  may  be  made  by  ordinance  by  the  affirm- 
ative vote  of  three  members  of  the  city  council,  or  by  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  city  upon  initiative  petition. 

The  city  council  shall  determine  the  policies  to  be  pursued  and  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  in  each  department,  but  each  commissioner  shall  have 
full  power  to  carry  out  the  poUcies  or  to  have  the  work  performed  in  his 
department  as  directed  by  the  city  council. 

Section  12.  Each  commissioner  may,  except  as  is  otherwise  provided 
herein,  appoint  a  qualified  person  to  serve  as  the  head  of  each  department 
under  his  charf^  and  may  remove  him  at  any  time  for  cause  stated  in  the 
order  of  removal.  All  appointments  and  removals  so  made  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  city  council.  The  employees  in  each  depart-- 
ment  shall  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  head  of  that  department. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  in  any  way  affect  the  laws  governing  the  civil 
service. 

V.  Conclusion. 
CommissioD  government  has  been  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  the  experimental  stage.  The  principal 
advantages  urged  in  favor  of  the  plan  are:  First,  that  it  does 
away  with  the  scattering  of  powers  and  responsibilities  which  is 
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oftentimes  found  under  the  mayor  and  council  plan  and  con- 
centrates all  responsibility  in  a  small  board  of  popularly  elected 
representatives.  Secondly,  it  is  urged  that  the  management  of 
a  city's  affairs  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  government  as  it  is 
of  business,  and  that  the  commission  plan  makes  possible  the 
application  of  more  business-like  methods  to  city  administra- 
tion. Thirdly,  it  is  said  that  this  form  of  government  reduces 
administrative  friction  and  delay  and  enables  a  city  to  conduct 
its  work  promptly.  Finally,  it  is  claimed  that  commission 
government  tends  to  secure  a  better  type  of  municipal  officers. 

The  arguments  advanced  against  commission  government  are 
-  that  it  is  undemocratic,  because  it  centers  too  much  power  in  a 
small  group  of  ofBcials;  that  it  violates  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  by  placing  both  the  appropriating  and  spending 
functions  in  the  same  hands;  and  that  it  is  especially  open  to 
criticism  in  not  providing  a  single  head  for  the  administration. 

As  to  the  workings  of  commbsion  government,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1915  compiled  a  series  of  tables 
showing  the  comparative  financial  statistics  of  a  group  of  rep- 
resentative mayor  and  council  and  commission  government  cities 
of  over  30,000  population.'  The  eight  mayor  and  council  cities 
which  were  chosen  for  comparison  were  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
(259,820);  Hartford,  Connecticut  (107,521);  Youngstown,  Ohio 
(100,593);  Troy,  New  York  (77,560);  Peoria,  Illinois  (70,006); 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  (53,811);  Davenport,  Iowa  (46,537),  and 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  (38,263),  representing  a  total  popu- 
lation in  1915  of  754,111,  or  an  average  of  94,000  each.  The 
eight  commission  governed  cities  were  Birmingham,  Alabama' 
(164,165);  Lowell,  Massachusetts  (111,004);  Salt  Lake  City, 
L'tah  (109,736);  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (97,304);  Pueblo,  Cdo- 
rado  (51,218);  Topeka,  Kansas  (47,102);  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama (42,154),  and  Austin,  Texas  (33,218),  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  655,901,  or  an  average  of  82,0(X)  for  each  city. 

A  comparison  of  tax  le\'ies  in  the  two  groups  of  cities  for 
1915  shows  that  the  average  per  capita  levy  of  property  taxes 
for  the  eight  mayor  and  council  cities  was  S16.36  as  against 
$12.31  in  the  commission  govemment  cities,  or  a  difference  td 

I  V.  a.  Bunui  at  Uw  Cmuih,  Campmlif  rimmiiaat  StaUtHa  tf  CiUm  ladm  CmmnA  mt 
Ctmmitnan  Oatmmmt,  tUI  mmi  Itll,  WaihiDcton,  1««. 
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$4,05  in  faVor  of  the  cities  under  government  by  commisnon. 
The  average  per  capita  receipts  from  all  revenues  were  $23.68 
for  the  mayor  and  council  cities  and  $20.84  for  the  conunbsion 
cities;  while  the  average  per  capita  payments  for  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  general  departments  were  $15.06  in  the  mayor 
and  council  municipalities  as  compared  with  $12.38  for  the 
places  with  the  commission  plan,  or  a  difference  of  $2.68  to  the 
advantage  of  the  cities  with  the  new  fcoTn.  On  the  other  hand 
the  indebtedness  of  commission  gcrvemment  cities  was  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  cities  under  the  aldermanic  form,  the 
average  per  capita  net  debt  in  the  former  group  being  $41.49  as 
contrasted  with  $36.27  for  municipalities  under  the  aldermanic 
system.  Whether  the  larger  indebtedness  in  commission 
government  cities  is  due  to  the  inheritance  of  obligations  from 
previous  administrations  or  to  the  wide  use  of  credit  by  such 
cities  is  an  open  question.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
table  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau:'  — 


A  verage  Per  Capita  FinaruAal  StalisHcs  for  1915  of  Eight  Mayor  and  Court- 
oil  Cities  aa  compared  ui^k  Eight  Commisnon  Governed  Cxiiet, 


.„,. 

CiUe.  under 

atiBB  under 

Per  capita  levy  of  property  tales 

Pel  capita  revenue  receipts 

Per  capita  net  indebtedoess.    ..... 

S16  36 
23  68 
15  Ofl 
36  27 

•12  31 
30  94 
12  38 
41  40 

The  statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  also 
contain  a  comparison  of  the  finances  of  the  above-mentioned 
cities  in  1915  as  contrasted  with  the  year  1913.  According  to 
these  tables  only  one  of  the  mayor  and  council  cities  lowered  its 
per  capita  tax  levy  during  the  interim,  namely,  Peoria,  Illinois; 
in  none  of  the  commission  government  cities  was  there  a  de- 
crease in  this  item.  As  to  the  operating  expenses  of  the  various 
departments,  none  of  the  aldermanic  cities  showed  a  decrease; 
and  Montgomery,  Alabama,  was  the  only  one  in  the  commis- 
sion government  group  which  had  a  saving  in  this  respect. 

'  U.  S.  Bumu  ol  tlw  Ceunu,  CompsrotiM  Finaneiai  Blatttia  s/  CM-  tmir  Cmuuil  told 
Commi—im  Ovtrmmml,  Wuhiacten,  IRIS,  T>t>la  1,  p.  t. 
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Among  tlie  aldermaDic  cities  there  was  do  instance  of  a  decrease 
in  the  per  capita  net  debt,  vhereas  five  of  the  eight  commis^on 
governed  cities  —  Birmingham,  Topeka,  Pueblo,  Montgomery 
and  Austin  —  had  a  smaller  per  capita  net  debt  in  1915  than  in 
1913.  Taking  all  of  the  cities  in  both  groups  into  consideration, 
the  a'verage  per  capita  figures  for  the  tax  le\T.  operating  ex- 
penses and  iadebtedness  show  an  increase  between  the  years 
1913  and  1915.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  these  items  is 
slightly  less,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  commbsion  govern- 
ment cities  than  in  the  cities  under  the  mayor  and  council  plan, 
as  is  shown  by  the  folloii'ing  table:'  — 


Comparison  oj  Average  Per  Capita  Financial  Stati^ict  for  the  Yeart  191S 
and  1915. 


M«o. 

isD  CoiTKciL  Foay. 

UU. 

m.. 

PnCeot 

1*U.     i     Utf. 

^S^ 

Per  capit*  levy  oT  prop- 

erty UlM, 

Sll  11 

S12  31 

Per  capiU  revenue  re- 

ceipts, 

22  78 

23  68 

3.8 

19  53 

20  84 

6.60 

Per  capita  eipeniea  of 

geDeral    depailmeDta, 

13  27 

16  oe 

U.O 

12  38 

8.80 

neffl.         .         .          . 

29  04 

36  27 

24.8 

41  63 

41  40 

.38' 
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Appendix  A. 


Digest  of  Iowa  Comuissiok  Governhent  Lawb,> 
IiAWB  OF  1007,  CaAPTiR  48;  Laws  or  lOOB.  CamiB  64;  Laws  of  1913, 
Cbaptes  102. 
COMMIBBION  OrQANIZATIOK: 

Title:  Counca. 

Niunber:  In  cities  having  between  2,000  and  25,000  populatioD,  three, 
including  Mayor. 
In  cities  having  over  25,000  population,  five,  including  Mayor. 
Term:  Two  years. 
Removal:  Recall. 

Salary:  Population  2,000  to  25,000,  $120  for  each  1,000  of  population; 
maximum  $2,000. 
Population  25,000  to  40,000,  $1,800. 
Population  40,000  to  60,000,  $2,500. 
Population  over  60,000,  $3,000. 
Commissioner  Departments:    In  cities  over  25,000  population:    (1) 
Public  Affairs;  (2)  Accounts  and  Finance;  (3)  Public  Safety;  (4) 
Streets  and  Public  Improvements;    (5)  Parks  and  Public  Prop- 
erty.   Designation  by  the  Council. 
General  Commission  Powers: 

"All  the  executive,  legislative  and  administrative  powers  formerly 
exercised  by  the  Mayor,  City  Council,  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Park  Commissioners,  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Commissioners, 
Board  of  Water  Works,  Trustees,  Board  of  Trustees,  Solicitor,  As- 
sessor, Treasurer,  Auditor,  City  Engineer,  and  other  executive  and 
administrative  officials  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  and  those  operat- 
ing under  special  charter." 
Special  Requirements: 

Monthly  statements  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 
Mayor: 
Term:  Two  years. 

Salary:   Population  2,000  to  25,000,  $150  for  each  1,000  popuUtion; 
maximum  $2,500. 
Population  25,000  to  40,000,  $2,500. 
Population  40,000  to  60,000,  $3,000. 
Population  over  60,000,  $3,500. 
Removal:  Recall. 

Powers  in  Relation  to  Commission:  Presides  over  Council.    No  veto 
power. 

L  B«ud  Kit  Um  Sheet 
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Othsb  Elective  Offickb; 

None. 
AppoDmiENTs: 
Enumeration:    City  Clerk,   Solicitor,   Asseesor,  Tnasaia,  Audlbn', 
Civil  Engineer,  City  Phj-sician,  Marshal,  Chief  of  Fire  Department, 
Maritet  Master,  Street  CommisBioner,  three  Library'  TniateeB,  &nd 
Police  Judge  in  cities  which  have  no  Superior  Court.    In  dtiea  of 
lees  tbaa  25,000  populatioD  the  Mayor  and  Council  may  dispeoBe 
with  some  of  these  officers  at  their  discretion. 
Manner:  By  majority  vote  of  the  CounciL  Any  officer  or  aseiatapt  may 

be  removed  by  CouncO  except  as  specially  provided. 
Civil  Service  Provisions:  Council  may  establish  a  Board  of  three.   Ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  for  a  term  of  six  years.     Partial  renenraL 
The  Civil  Service  provisions  of  the  act  apply  to  all  appointive  offi- 
cials and  employees  of  the  city  except  the  general  officials  acting 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  in  charge, 
election  officials,  and  the  Mayor's  secretary  and  Assistant  Solicitor. 
Election  Pnovisioss: 
Non-partisan  primariesj  names  placed  on  ballot  by  petition  of  twenty- 
five  signatures. 
Isitiative: 
Twenty-five  per  cent  petition  (special  election). 
Ten  per  cent  petition  general  election). 
Referen'duu: 
Twenty-five  per  cent  petition  (special  election). 
Ten  per  cent  petition  (general  election). 
Recall: 

Twenty-five  per  cent  petition  (general  or  special  election). 
Abasdosuest  op  Act: 

Operation  under  the  Act  may  be  discontinued  after  six  years  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  electors  at  a  special  election,  based  upon  a 
twenty-five  per  cent  petition. 
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Appendix   B. 


DlQSST  OF  ChABTEB  OF  LOVZLL.' 

MAMAOHUHBTia  Acn  uro  lUaoiTBa,  1011.  Csapisk  UC. 
CouiassiON  Oboanuatiok: 
Title:  Municipal  Coimoil. 
Number:  Five,  including  Mayor. 

Term:  Two  years.    Partial  renewal  of  the  Council  each  year. 
Removal:  Hecall. 

Salary:  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
Commiseioner  Departments: 
Public  Safety  (Mayor),  including  sub-departments  of  police,  health, 

poor  and  legal  olalme. 
Finance,  including  sub-departments  of  treasury,  auditing,  purchasing, 
assessing,  sinking  funds,  tax  collection,  registration  of  voters  and 
city  clerk. 
Streets  and  Highways,  including  sub-departments  of  highways,  street 

lighting,  street  watering,  sewers  and  drains,  and  engineering. 
Water  Works,  including  all  offices  connected  with  water  supply  and 

fire  protection. 
Public  Property  and  Licenses,  including  sub-departments  of  buildii^, 
parka,  public  grounds,  cemeteries,  electricity,  weights  and  measures 
and  license  commission.    Designation  to  departments  is  made  by 
the  Municipal  Council. 
"The  Municipal  Council  shall  determine  the  policies  to  be  pursued 
and  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  each  department  but  each  Com- 
missioner shall  have  full  power  to  carry  out  the  policies  or  to  havs 
the  work  performed  in  his  department,  as  directed  by  the  Municipal 
Council." 
General  Comuisbion  Powers:    • 
The  powers  previously  exercised  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Common 
Councilmen,  members  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Public  Cemeteries  and  Water  Board  and  Board  of  Police. 
Special  Rbqdirementb: 
Monthly  financial  statements.     No  order,  resolution,  contract,  etc.,. 
involving  a  Uability  of  more  than  tSOO  may  be  passed  without  pre- 
vious publication,  except  emergency  measures  passed  by  a  fou> 
fifths  vote. 
The  Commissioner  of  Finance  is  required  to  have  a  complete  e: 
tion  of  the  city's  books  made  annually. 
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Mator: 

Term:  Two  years. 

Salary:  Three  thousand  dollars. 

Bemo^'al:  Recall. 

Powers:  No  ^-eto  power;  presides  at  meetinip  of  the  Municipal  CoundL 
Appointments: 

Enumeration;  City  Clerk,  Treasurer,  Collector  of  Taxec,  City  Auditor, 
Purchasing  Agent,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Superintendent  of 
Waterworks,  City  Enpneer,  City  Phj-sician,  Board  of  Health  (3), 
Board  of  Park  CommiBsionera  (5),  Cit>-  Solicitor,  Chief  of  the  Fire 
Department,  Superintendent  of  FoUce,  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  Board  of  Sinking  Rmd  Commissioners  (3),  Boaid  of 
Assessors  (3),  License  Commissioners  (chosen  for  a  period  of  six 
j-ears). 

Manner:  Enumerated  officials  by  vote  of  the  Municipal  Council;  aab- 
ordinates  by  the  Commisaiouer  in  charge  for  an  indefinite  t«rm. 
Civil  Service  Pro^tsioxs: 

Ci%'il  Ser^'ice  Pro^■isions:  The  Ci^il  Ser\'ice  Law  of  the  State  applies. 
Election'  Proitbion-s: 

Non-partisan  nominations;  names  placed  on  ballot  at  prdiminaij'  elec- 
tion on  petition  of  twent>'-fi\'e  voters.  The  two  persons  receiving 
the  hi^iest  number  of  votes  at  the  preliminarj'  Section  are  the 
candidates  at  the  annual  (or  special)  election. 

iKITIATn-E: 

Twenty  per  cent  petirion  (special  electianj. 

Ten  per  cent  (general  election). 
Referendum; 

Fifteen  per  cent  petition. 
Recall: 

Twentj-  per  cent  petition. 
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Appendix   C. 


DiOEST  OF  ChABTEB  07  BuTFALO.* 
New  YoaE  Laws,  1914,  Chafteb  217. 
Commission  Okganization: 

Title:  The  Council. 

Number:  Five,  including  Mayor. 

Term:  Four  years. 

Removal:  By  the  Governor. 

Salary;  Seven  thousand  dollars. 

Commissioner  Departments:   (I)  Public  Safety  (Mayor),  (2)  Finance 
and  Accounts,  (3)  Public  Affaira,  (4)  Public  Works,  (5)  Parks  and 
Public  Buildings. 
Mator: 

Term:  Four  years. 

Removal:  By  the  Governor, 

Salary' :  Eight  thousand  dollars. 

Powers  and  Duties:  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Mayor  to  acquaint  himself 
vith  the  condiict  of  each  of  the^ther  city  departments  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  council  with  such  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  advisable. 
Appointments  ; 

Enumeration:  (1)  Corporation  Counsel,  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Assessor  (or  Assessors),  Street  Commissioner,  Building  Commis- 
sioner, Health  Commissioner,  Chief  of  Fire  Department,  Chief  of 
Police,  Superintendent  of  Markets,  Superintendent  of  the  Poor, 
Board  of  Education,  City  Engineer,  City  Treasurer  and  City  Au- 
ditor, (2)  The  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Manner:  Enumerated  officers  in  group  (1)  by  the  Council,  subject  to 
removal  by  them  at  any  time;  deputies  and  subordinates  by  the 
Council,  on  the  nomination  of  the  councilman  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Civil  Service  Provisions:  The  Civil  Service  CommisMon  is  appointed 
by  the  Council  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  ib)  members  are  re- 
movable upon  charges  and  after  a  hearinf^. 
Election  Provisions: 

Non-parti^n  primaries  and  elections.  Names  placed  on  primary  bal- 
lot on  petition  of  tliree  hundred  (300)  electors.  Candidates  equal 
to  twice  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled,  for  Commisaioner 
and  Mayor  respectively  are  the  candidates  at  the  regular  election. 
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Five  per  cent  peUtion  (special  election,  unless  a  general  election  is  to 
be  held  within  ninety  days).    Not  more  than  one  special  election 
shall  be  hdd  within  a  period  of  six  months. 
Recall: 
No  proviaons. 
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I.    References  i 


I  Generai.  Coumibsion  Govsbnuent  Acts. 
A,  —  Permissuie  Acta. 


Bafmaeea  to  CbuUc  I^ir. 


Arkansas, 
Idaho,  . 
lUinoia,  . 


Kanaas, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 
Mississippi,     . 

Missouri  I 

MoDtana, 
Nebraska, 

Nevr  Jersey,    . 

New  Mexico,  . 
North  Dakota, 

South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota, 


Laws  of  1913,  Act  No.  13,  48-86,     . 

Laws  of  1911,  Ch.  82 

Hunt's  Revised  Statutes  of  III.,  1916-16,  Ch.  24, 

AH.  XIII.  330-366 

Lane  of  1907,  Ch.  48,  for  cities  over  2S,000,       . 
Laws  of  1909,  Ch.  64,  eitendiDg  commisBion  gov- 

Tunent  to  cities  over  7,000, 
Laws  of  1913,  Ch.  102,  extendioE  commiBBioD 

government  to  cities  over  2,000,    . 

Lawsof  1911,  Ch.  G2,  fi3,  64 

Laws  of  1907,  Ch.  114,  for  cities  of  first  class,     . 

Laws  of  1909,  Cb.  82,  for  cities  of  second  class,  . 

Laws  of  1913,  Ch.  128,  for  cities  of  third  class,  . 

Laws  of  1910,  Ch.  60,  lor  cities  of  second  class,  . 

Laws  of  1914,  Ch.  92,  for  cities  of  third  class,     . 

Laws  of  1914,  Ch.  77,  tor  cities  of  fourth  class,  . 

Laws  of  1910,  Act  No.  302,  612-620, 

Laws  of  1912,  Act  No.  207,  426-436, 

Laws  of  1908,  Ch.  108,    . 

Laws  of  1912,  Ch.  120,    . 

Laws  of  1914,  Ch.  168  (provuiion  foi 

iferendum  and  recall),  .  .  .  . 
Laws  of  1913,  617-633,  for  cities  of  third  class,  . 
191S,  Supplement  to  Revised  Codes,  1118-1134, 

Laws  of  1911,  Ch.  24, 

Laws  of  1911,  Ch.  221 

Laws  of  1912,  Ch.  48 

New  Mexico  Statutes  annotated,  1916,  Sects. 

3781-3796 

Compiled  Laws  of  North  Dakota,  1913,  Vol,  I. 

Ch.  45,  Sects.  3771-3834,  and  Ch.  40,  Sects. 


™  of  1910.  523-538 

Laws  of  1912,  793 

Compiled  laws  of  South  Dakota,  1913,  Vol.  I., 

322-352  aj 

Public  Acta  of  1913,  Ch.  49 

General  Laws  of  1909,  Ch.  106, 

General  Laws  of  1913,  Ch.  21.  .         .         . 

Remington's  Codes  and  Statutes,  1915.  Vol.  II, 

Ch.  XI-A,  2889-2901,  .  .  .  . 

Wisconsin  Statutes  (Comp.),  1015,  Ch.  40-41, 

Sects.  925M-301  to  925M-319.     . 

Laws  of  1911,  Ch.  84 

Laws  of  1913,  Ch.  113 


3  or  6 
3  or  5" 
3or5 


3or6 
3or5 
3,  6  or  7 


BT  of  CommiBBioDBrB' 


H  that  tbey  ar*  elsstod  to  Epedfia 


ra  sssitlMd  to  dspartawats  after  alaetion. 
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B.  —  OUitaiary  Acta. 


Btatu. 

B«t«niKM  to  CbMiUt  Law. 

"S? 

Alabama. 
Uiasoun, 

Utah.     .         .         . 

GeneralActa,  1911, 280-315,   .         .         .         . 
Gonetal  Acta.  1915.  789-807,    .... 
Lawa  of  1913,  420-616,  applies  to  aU  dtie*  of 

eecond  class  (30,000-75,000), 
LawB  oT  1S13.  Act  No.  367,  668,  appliw  to  aU 

citie-    ewept   Philadelphia.   PitKburgh   and 

ScrantoQ,   

LawB  of  191 1.  Ch.  12fi.  appUea  to  aU  citiea  of  fint 

and  Mcond  elaai 

6 
S 

ft 

3«8 

n.    Optional  Chabteb  Laws.    One  op  Plans  provides  fob  Coioiw- 
SIGN  Government. 


New  York.      . 
Notdi  CandiDa.       . 
Ohio,      . 
Vireinia, 

Acta  and  ItMolvec  of  Minachiuetta,  1016,  Ch. 

267 

LaWB  of  New  York,  19U,  Vol.  Ill,  Ch.  U*.       . 

Lawa  of  Ohio,  1913,  767-788 

Laws  of  VirgiiiiB.  1914.  Ch.  M.         .         .         . 

6« 
3orS 

3 
3ot5 

3orfi 

III.    States  with  Home  Rule.     Cities  may  draw  up  tkbie  Owk 
Charters  providing  fob  Couuission  Government. 


AriiooB. 

Michigan. 

California. 

Missouri. 

OregDD. 

Colorado. 

Nebraska. 

Teiw. 

Ohio. 

Washisittm. 

IV.    Stater  in  which  Coiiuission  Governuent  has  been  pbovidsd 

FOR  ONLT  BT  SPECIAL  LEGISLATIVE  CHARTERS. 


States  which  have  no  Couuission  Go^'ernuznt  Cirm 

DelawuQ.  Rhode  Island. 

Indiana.  Vermont. 

New  Hampshire. 
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Appendix   E. 


List  of  Coumibsion  Goteknhent  CrnEB.> 
I.    Ciliea  over  WO.OOO,  Five  in  Number. 


Crrr. 

PopuU- 

Data 

Cut. 

^^ 

Buffalo.  N.  y.,     .       . 
New  Orleanfl,  La., 
St.  Paul,  MiDD.,  . 

467.723 
361.221 
236,766 

1916 
1912 
1014 

Joreey  City,  N.  J..       . 
PortlMd,  Ore-,     .       . 

203,403 
250,582 

1»I3 
1913 

IJ.    Ciliee  of  from  300,000  to  100,000,  Fourteen  in  Number. 


Lowell,  Mass.,      .        . 

111.004 

1912 

Nashville,  Tenn., 

114.890 

1913 

Oakland,  Cal.,       .        . 

186.902 

1011 

Dallas.  Tex.. 

113.525 

1907 

nirminphnni,   Alx  , 

164,165 

1911 

Houston,  Tei.,      . 

104,726 

1905 

Memphis.  Tenn.. 

143.231 

1910 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

109,736 

1912 

Spokane.  Wash.,  . 

135,657 

1911 

Tacoma,  Wash.,   . 

103,418 

1010 

Omaha,  Neb..       . 

133.274 

1912 

Trenton.  N.  J..     .       . 

107.228 

1011 

San  Antonio,  Tei., 

116,800 

1916 

Heading,  Pa.,        .       . 

103,361 

1013 

m.    Cities  of  from  80,000  to  100,000,  SvUytmi  in  Number. 

Alabaina. 

/Uinou. 

65.332 
42,164 

1011 
1011 

Joliet,     .... 

36.934 

1015 

Rocktord,      . 

52,337 

California. 

Sprinsfield,    .        .       . 

68,221 

1911 

53.492 

1909 

42.360 

1913 

62,717 

1912 

70WO. 

SanDiBBO.', 

48.900 

1000 

Cedar  Rapids.     . 

36.030 

1908 

Des  Moines. 

07,304 

1908 

Colorado. 

Sioui  City,    . 

54.470 

1910 

Colorado  Springa, 

31.717 

1909 

Pueblo 

61.218 

1911 

Kan«u. 

Idaho. 

Kansas  City, 

04.271 

1010 

Boise,     .... 

30,338 

1912 

Topeka,        .       .       . 

47,102 

1910 

I  San  Diego  has  it 


of  more  tlian  30.000  an  ta 
intly  provided  for  a  "ma 


from  QnuroJ  StaHatia  0/  Citi*;  ItU,  V.  S. 
n  el  operatioo,"  smbodjiui  ■ome  featursi 
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III.    CiiKtof  from  SOfiOO  to  100,000,  Sixty-two  inNwhber  —  Coa. 


^ST 


Ktatueky. 
Covington,    . 
Lexington,     . 


Haverhill,      . 
Lawrenoe, 


Duluth, 


PuHto, 

W«at  Hobokm, 


S6.80e 
38.819 

31,517 


47,071 
06,834 
96,207 


AUantown,    . 
Altoona, 
Chaater, 
Erie, 


Haniiburs,  . 
JoboitDwn,  . 
MoKeeaport. 
New  Cutle.  . 
WilkM-Bam, 


York, 


ElPuo, 
Fort  Worth. 
Oalvwton, 
Wbm,    . 


W,041 
76,364 
31,968 
fl7,H3 
40,&47 


60,897 
66.663 
40,474 
72,401 
69,403 
04,643 
46,906 
30,660 


1913 
1B13> 
1913 
1BI3 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1018 
1918 
1013 
1013 


IMM 
1007 
1007 
IBOt 


33,048 
43,HS 


H  plu  itu  Juuuy  t,  IBlg. 
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IV.   Ciliea  of  Lees  than  30,000,  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight  in  Nnv^tcr.^ 


Alabama. 

JaokaonviUe. 

Pittsburgh. 

Cordova. 

Eetranee. 

Pratt. 

Florence. 

Lincoln. 

WellingtOD. 

HortseUe. 

MarwillcB. 

Sheffield. 
TaUadega. 

MurphyiboTO. 

Moline. 

Ottawa. 

Pekin. 

Rochelle. 

Kentuekii. 
Harrodsburg. 

Hopkinsville. 

ATkan$at. 

Middtosboro. 
Paduoah. 

Fort  Smith. 

Rock  Islud. 

Spring  VaUey. 

Califomia. 

Sterling. 

Lttmnana. 

Modesto. 

Waukegan. 

Baton  Rouge. 

Napa. 

Burlington. 
Port  Dodgo. 
Eeokuk. 

Maaon  City. 
Ottumwa. 

Lafayette. 

San  Luis  ObUpo. 
San  Matao. 

Santa  Cnu. 
Santa  Monica. 
Stockton. 
VaUejo. 

I^^CbitriM. 

Now  Iberia. 

Jfoi'ns. 

Colorado. 

Kantat. 

Gardiner. 

Colorado  City. 

Anthony. 

Marvhnd. 

Fort  Collins. 
Giand  Junction. 

Caldwell. 

Chanute. 

Cherryrale. 

Florida. 

Goffeyville. 

MauaduiMttt. 

Orlando. 

Council  Grove. 

Dodge  City. 

St.  Petersburg. 

Emporia. 

Miekiean. 

Eureka. 

Adrian. 

Georgia. 

Fort  Scott. 

BattUCr«ek. 

Cartorsvills. 

Garden  City. 

P^emont. 

Gamett. 

Grand  Haven. 

IdoAo. 

Giiani. 

Harbor  Beach. 

LewiBton. 

Great  Bend. 

Marquette. 

lainoit. 

Holton. 

Owoaao.' 

Hutchinson. 

PonUao. 

Cairo. 

Port  Huron. 

loU. 

Traverse  City. 

Clinton. 

Junction  City. 

Wyandotte. 

Coal  City. 

Kingman. 

Decatur. 

Dixon. 

Leavenworth. 

Uinaaola. 
Eveleth. 

Manhattan. 

Elgin. 

Marion. 

Faribault 

Flora. 

McPherson. 

Foreat  Park. 

HomiltOD. 

Harrisburg- 

Olathe. 

OBBwatomie. 

Greenwood. 

Highland  Park. 

Ottawa. 

Gulfport. 

Hillsboro. 

Parsons. 

>  InlarmBtion  regarding  cities  under  SO.OOO  obtained  [ram  tfttionol  Jtf  unicipoJ  Kn 
Year  Book.  DiettI  el  Short  Ballot  Clortgrt,  edited  by  Cbarlee  A.  Beard  for  tb*  Short 
UstioD,  E.  S.  Bradford'a  Csmmiation  GaptmmrM  in  Amariaan  Citiit  (New  York,  II 
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IV.    CUietofLm 


JUtuimppi  —  Con. 
JaekBon. 

MeridiMi. 
ViokibuTi- 

JfuMuri. 

Aurora. 
Kiikiville. 
Monatto. 
WwtPUiM. 


than  SOfiOO,  Tvo  Hundrtd  tmd  Smntv  in  Nitmbv 
—  Cob. 


NtbratlM. 
B«fttiioe. 
NebrMkk  City. 

Nnt  Jtruy. 
Bdl«viUe. 
Beveriy. 
Biwduitown. 
BaddonflBld. 
Hawthome- 

Long  Branch. 

MiUviUe. 

N«w  Brunawiek. 

Nutley. 

OcetnCity. 

FbillipsburK. 

RidB^dd  Park. 

RidcBWOod. 

Vioeland. 

Wallincton. 


lie\B  York. 

Machuiieaville. 
SaratOKB  Springe 

jiarth  CowMna. 
Aiheville. 
Gt«ensboro. 
High  Point. 
~  Raleigh. 
Wilmiogtan. 

NotA  DckM~ 
Bi«marck. 
Devil'i  Lake. 
Fargo. 
Mandan. 
Minot. 


Guthria. 
Holdenville. 

MoAlaalOT. 

Miami. 

Okmulgee. 

PureeU. 

Bapulpa. 

Tulsa. 

Wagoner. 


Baker. 

PtnntyilTomA. 
Beaver  Falla- 
Bradfotd. 
Carboudale. 
ConneUiville. 
Cony. 

Franklin. 

Haaleton. 

LsocaBlar. 

LebaDon. 

Lock  Haven. 

Meadville. 

OU  City. 

PilUton. 

PotUville. 

South  Betllehem. 

South  Carolina. 
Florence. 
Orangeburg. 
Spartanburg. 

SimlhDakota. 
Aberdeen. 

Canton. 
Chamberlain. 
Dell  Rapids. 

Lead. 
MadiMn. 


VermUlioii. 
WatertAwn. 
Yankton. 


La  FoUette. 

Lebanon. 

Memphis. 

MurbMaboro. 

Bpringfifeld. 


Greenville. 


Marble  Falls. 
Manhall. 
MoKinney. 
Palestine. 
Port  Arthur. 
Port  Lavac*. 


Ogden. 
Prove. 


Bluefield. 
Fairmont. 
Grafton. 
Parkenburg. 


Antigo. 

Appleton. 

Ashland. 

Eau  Clair*. 

Fond  du  LM. 

Janeeville. 

Lad3^sinitlij 


Cbeyenn*. 
Sheridan. 
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THE  CITY-MANAGER  PLAN  OF  MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


I.  Systems  of  Municipal  Government  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  three  general  types  of  mu- 
nicipal  government  in  the  United  States:  namely,  the  mayor 
and  council  form,  the  commission  form  and  the  city-manager - 
form.  Under  the  mayor  and  council  system,  which  was  the  first 
to  develop,  the  powers  of  government  are  divided  between  a 
mayor  as  the  chief  executive,  a  council  of  one  or  two  houses 
elected  usually  by  wards,  and  a  number  ol  independent  ad- 
ministrative officials  such  as  the  city  clerk,  treasurer,  auditor, 
etc.,  who  as  a  general  rule  are  elected  by  the  people  or  by  the 
council.  In  other  words  the  mayor  and  council  plan  in  its  usual 
form  has  followed  the  customary  American  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers  or 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  mayor  and  council  form  of  municipal  government  pre- 
vailed universally  in  this  country  until  1903,  when  Galveston, 
Texas,  following  a  disastrous  tidal  wave,  adopted  a  new  system 
known  as  commission  government.  Under  the  commission 
plan  as  it  has  developed  since  its  beginning  in  Galveston,  the 
autonomous  mayor,  council  and  other  independent  departments 
are  abolished  and  all  the  powers  of  government  except  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools  are  vested  in  a  small,  popularly- 
elected  commission  of  from  five  to  seven  members.  Each 
member  individually  has  charge  of  one  of  the  administrative  de- 
partments of  the  city,  while  collectively  they  enact  ordinances 
and  regulations  for  the  municipality.  One  of  the  commbsioners 
is  usually  given  the  title  of  mayor,  but  he  has  no  greater  powers 
than  any  of  the  others,  except  that  he  presides  over  meetings  of 
the  commission,  represents  the  city  in  a  ceremonial  capacity, 
etc. 
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Since  its  adoption  in  Galveston  in  1903,  commission  govern- 
ment has  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country,  until  to-day 
every  State  except  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  has  one  or  more  commission  government 
cities.  There  are  in  ail  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  cities 
which  are  operating  under  the  new  system. 

II.    The  Citt-Manager  Movement. 
Definition. 

The  most  recent  development  in  municipal  government  has 
been  the  city-manager  plan,  which  carries  the  concentration  of 
administrative  responsibility  one  step  farther  than  does  com- 
mission government,  and  provides  an  apex  for  the  local  ad- 
ministration. Aa  noted  above  one  of  the  essential  features  of 
commission  government  is  the  division  of  the  administrative 
work  among  the  various  members  of  the  commission.  Under 
the  city-manager  plan  the  small  commission  elected  at  large  is 
continued  for  legislative  and  supervisory  purposes,  but  instead  of 
making  each  commissioner  the  head  of  a  particular  phase  of  the 
city's  afFairs,  all  administrative  details  are  turned  over  to  a 
specially  trained  administrator  appointed  by  the  commission. 
The  city-manager  plan  may  be  defined,  therefore,  as  a  form  of 
municipal  government  in  which  all  the  corporate  powers  having 
to  do  with  the  determination  of  policy  and  the  general  direction 
of  municipal  affairs  are  vested  in  a  small  group  of  elective 
officials  constituting  a  council  or  commission  elected  usually  at 
large  on  a  non-partban  ballot,  while  the  administrative  func- 
tions are  concentrated  in  a  single  executive  official  appointed  by 
the  commission  on  the  basis  of  professional  qualifications  and 
designated  as  the  city  manager.  Such  a  plan  is  very  similar  to 
the  method  of  organization  commonly  employed  in  corpora- 
tions, the  commission  corresponding  to  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  city  manager  to  the  president  or  general  manager  of  the 
corporation. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fundamental  elements,  city-manager 
charters  also  provide  for  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall, 
while  most  of  them  also  have  provisions  for  civil  service,  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  city's  finances,  and  for  the  control  of 
public  utilities. 
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History  and  Developmeni. 

Staunton,  Virginia,  in  1908,  was  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  a  city  manager.  This  was  done  merely  by 
local  ordinance  without  any  charter  revision.  The  old  mayor 
and  council  form  was  retained,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ad- 
ministrative work  was  turned  over  to  a  special  official  known  as 
the  "general-manager."^  Five  years  later,  in  1913,  Sumter, 
South  Carolina,  commenced  operation  under  a  legislative  charter 
which  contained  most  of  the  features  of  the  city-manager  plan.' 
It  remained,  however,  for  Dayton,  Ohio,  following  a  serious 
flood  in  1913,  to  be  the  first  city  to  adopt  a  complete  city- 
manager  charter  containing  all  of  the  essential  features  out- 
lined above.    This  charter  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1914. 

Since  that  date  a  number  of  other  cities  have  taken  action  on 
the  matter,  until  to-day  there  are  about  120  cities  which  have 
either  adopted  complete  city-manager  charters,  as  in  Dayton, 
or  have  provided  for  a  city  manager  by  ordinance,  as  in  Staun- 
ton. So  far  the  city-manager  movement  has  been  confined  very 
largely  to  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country.  Only  two  cities  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  —  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  Grand  Kapids,  Michigan  —  have  come  under  this  plan, 
each  having  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand.  Other  cities  of  fairly  large  size  are  Wichita, 
Kansas,  64,972;  Springfield,  Ohio,  50,058;  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  42,957;  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  37,000;  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  35,127;  San  Josg,  California,  37,010;  Jackson, 
Michigan,  34,202;  Watertown,  New  York,  26,730;  and  New- 
burgh,  New  York,  27,805.  Most  of  the  city-manager  cities, 
however,  are  places  with  populations  of  from  two  thousand  to 
twenty-five  thousand,  thus  showing  that  the  movement  has 
been  chiefly  a  small  city  development.' 

Methods  of  Adoption. 

The  city-manager  plan  has  been  establbbed  in  the  various 

municipalities  by  four  different  methods:    namely,  home-rule 

charters,    special    legislative    charters,    general    city-manager 

irPlmBtOoKnimmtBfSlatailm,  Kutuiw,7-S. 
St  No.  M3.    In  affaet  Jaouw]'  1, 1911. 
I  He  Appeodix  C. 
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charter  laws  or  codes,  and  optional  charter  acts.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  made  clear  that  no  State  has  provided  in 
its  constitution  for  the  city-manager  plan  as  such,  and  that  the 
movement  has  been  the  result  of  charter  revision  and  legislative 
action.  Twelve  State  constitutions,  however,  contain  home-riile 
provisions  which  give  to  cities  the  right  to  frame  and  adopt  their 
own  charters,  and  a  number  of  cities  in  such  States  as  Cali- 
fornia, Ohio,  Michigan  and  Texas,  acting  under  these  grants  of 
power,  have  drawn  up  home-rule  charters  establishing  the  city- 
manager  system. 

In  addition  to  the  home-rule  charter  plan,  the  next  most  im- 
portant method  of  providing  for  the  city-manager  scheme  is  by 
special  charter  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  for  each  individual 
city.  Then  in  the  five  States  of  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisi- 
ana and  Montana  general  city-manager  codes  have  been  en- 
acted, the  provisions  of  which  may  be  adopted  by  any  city  by 
popular  vote.'  Very  simUar  to  the  general  city-manager  laws 
are  the  optional  charter  acts  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Virginia,  which  enable  a  city  to  adopt 
any  one  of  several  plans  of  government,  including  the  manager 
form.* 

Then,  too,  a  number  of  municipalities  such  as  Staunton  and 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  have  a  modified  plan  of  government  by 
a  manager.  In  these  cities  the  aldermanic  form  of  organization 
b  retained,  and  the  only  change  is  that  certain  of  the  adminis- 
trative functions  and  duties  of  the  city  are  assigned  to  a  general 
superintendent  or  manager  whose  position  has  been  provided  for 
merely  by  ordinance  of  the  city  council.  Such  cities,  of  course, 
do  not  possess  all  the  essentials  of  the  orthodox  manager  plan, 
such  as  the  small  commission,  initiative  and  referendum,  and  so 
on.  Also  the  organization  b  less  stable  than  if  it  were  provided 
by  charter  or  by  statute,  since  it  may  be  abolished  at  any  time 
by  vote  of  the  council.  Strictly  speaking,  these  cities  should  be 
considered  as  having  only  a  partial  or  modified  city-manager- 
plan. 

>  IMmw  U  law*  of  Idaho,  Kuuu.  Iow>  uid  UoBtww  in  Ktliimtt  Wimictpat  Rnirr,  VI, 
tlS-llT  (Hay.  ig[7):  Louinua.  IhU.,  VII,  iX  (Sept..  ISIB). 

>  AfUraJ  Acli  D^  Vs»«jtu<<K,  ltlS,C}mt>,  »7;  tain  of  Ntw  rort.  f«M,  Chap.  U4;  Lmt  tT 
Okio,  191$,  7a7-TU;  Norlh  Carolina  Lci^latun,  *'Ad  Act  lopnMdv  for  the  Driaoiaation  and  gst- 
•rtunnit  of  dtis."  Uanh.  I«1T;  lew  tf  lurtni*.  Itli.  Chap.  M. 
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III.  The  Dayton  Citt-Manager  Plan. 
Considerable  variation  as  to  details  is  found  in  the  several 
city-manager  charters,  but  only  a  few  of  the  points  of  difference 
are  of  essential  importance.  Since  the  Dayton  charter  has  been 
the  model  for  other  municipalities,  it  is  believed  that  an 
analysis  of  its  provisions  will  best  serve  as  a  method  of  making 
clear  the  fundamental  features  of  the  system  in  general.' 

The  Commission. 

Under  the  Dayton  charter,  provision  is  made  for  a  commission 
of  five  citizens  elected  at  large  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  either  two  or  three  commissioners  being  chosen  every  two 
years  so  as  to  make  the  commbsion  a  continuous  body.  Nomina- 
tions are  made  at  a  non-partisan  primary  and  any  qualified  voter 
is  entitled  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  primary  ballot  by 
filing  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  two  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters.  The  names  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  at  the 
primary  are  placed  on  the  final  ballot  without  party  designa- 
tion,^ and  the  two  or  three  candidates,  as  the  case  may  be, 
who  obtain  the  highest  votes  at  the  election  are  declared 
elected.  The  commissioner  who  receives  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  is  designated  as  mayor,^  but  he  is  little  more  than  a 
figurehead  and  has  no  special  powers  except  to  preside  at  meet- 
ings of  the  commission  and  to  act  as  the  official  head  of  the  city 
for  ceremonial  purposes  and  for  the  purpose  of  serving  civil 
processes  against  the  city.  The  salary  of  the  mayor  is  fixed  at 
$1,800  and  that  of  each  commissioner  at  $1,200.* 

The  duties  of  the  commission  are  to  enact  ordinances  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  city,  to  raise  taxes  and 
vote  appropriations,  create  or  abolish  departments,  investigate 
the  financial  transactions  or  the  official  acts  of  any  officer  or  de- 
partment, and  finally  the  very  important  function  of  appointing 
the  city-manager. 
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The  City  Manager. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  cominisaion's  powers  and 
duties,  it  is  seen  that  this  body  does  not  have  anything  directly 
to  do  with  the  actual  management  of  the  various  departments, 
but  delegates  these  responsibilities  to  its  appointee,  the  city 
manager.  The  city  manager  is  the  administrative  head  of  the 
municipality  and  is  responsible  to  the  commission  for  the 
efficient  administration  of  all  the  departments  under  his  charge. 
He  is  appointed  without  regard  to  his  political  beliefs,  is  not 
required  to  be  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Dayton,  and  receives 
such  salary  as  the  commission  may  determine,  which  was 
$12,500  at  first  and  is  now  $7,500.  The  city  manager  is  not 
appointed  for  any  definite  term,  but  serves  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  commission  except  that  he  may  be  recaUed  by  the  people 
in  a  manner  to  be  described  later.  In  providing  for-the  recall 
of  the  manager,  the  Dayton  charter  differs  from  that  of  the 
other  cities.' 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  city  manager  may  be  divided 
into  four  groups.  (1)  First  of  all,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  he 
attends  the  meetings  of  the  commission  with  the  right  to  be 
heard  and  to  make  recommendations,  but  not  to  vote.  In  this 
connection  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  commission  informed  as  to 
the  financial  condition  and  needs  of  the  city.  (2)  Secondly,  he 
must  see  that  all  laws  and  ordinances  are  enforced.  (3)  In  the 
third  place,  he  appoints  all  directors  of  departments  and  sub- 
ordinate employees  subject,  however,  in  the  case  of  minor 
officials,  to  civil  service  regulations,  and  may  suspend  or  dismiss 
any  of  them  for  proper  cause.  In  the  performance  of  these 
functions  he  assigns  to  each  official  the  work  whidi  he  is  ex- 
pected to  cany  on.  (4)  Finally  the  city  manager  prepares  the 
annual  budget  of  estimated  revenues  and  expenditures  wbidi  is 
submitted  to  the  conmiission  for  action,  and  is  the  general 
supervisor  of  all  the  work  done  in  the  several  departments.  In 
addition  to  these  duties  which  are  specifically  provided  for  in 
the  charter,  the  city  manager  is  required  to  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  commission.* 
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Adminiatrative  DepartmerUa. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  city  manager  in  Dayton  there 
are  five  departments,  —  the  department  of  finance,  ^e  depart- 
ment of  law,  the  department  of  public  welfare,  the  department 
of  pubhc  safety,  and  the  department  of  public  service,  —  each  in 
charge  of  a  director  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  city 
manager  in  all  matters.^  The  heads  of  departments  are  not 
under  civil  service,  but  the  appointments  of  all  other  subordi- 
nate officials  except  the  deputy  directors  are  made  after  com- 
petitive examinations.  The  charter  provides  for  a  civil  service 
board  of  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  such  examinations  and  for  administering 
the  merit  system  in  general.* 

InHiaiive,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

In  addition  to  the  above  essential  features,  the  Dayton 
charter  provides  also  for  the  initiative,  the  referendum  and  the 
recall.  Upon  petition  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
registered  voters,  an  ordinance  may  be  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  the  commission  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  action  on  the  same 
within  thirty  days.  If  the  commission  rejects  the  proposed 
ordinance  or  amends  it,  the  people  may  demand  its  submission 
to  a  popular  vote  by  filing  a  petition  signed  by  an  additional 
fifteen  per  ceht  of  the  voters.  It  is  further  provided  that  any 
ordinance  enacted  by  the  commission  must  be  submitted  to  a 
referendum  vote  upon  presentation  of  a  petition  signed  by 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters.' 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  Dayton  diarter  for  the  popular 
recall  of  members  of  the  commbsion  and  of  the  city  manager. 
Whenever  a  petition  is  filed  by  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  registered  voters  demanding  the  removal  of  a  commbsioner 
or  the  manager,  a  recall  election  must  be  held  within  sixty  days, 
provided  the  official  against  whom  charges  are  made  does  not 
resign  in  the  meantime.  At  the  recall  election  a  vote  b  taken 
on  the  question  as  to  niiether  the  official  should  be  recalled  and 
also  upon  the  names  of  candidates  to  succeed  him  in  case  a 
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majority  of  the  voters  are  in  favor  of  such  recall.  Unlike  the 
usual  arrangement,  the  name  of  the  person  whose  removal  is 
sought  may  not  appear  on  the  recall  ballot  as  a  candidate  to 
succeed  himself.'  ^ 

IV.    The  Citt-Manaqer  Plan  in  Oiher  Cities. 
In  General. 

As  a  general  riile  the  charters  of  other  city-manager  munici- 
palities provide  for  a  plan  of  government  which  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Dayton,  with  the  exception  that  in  a  numbev  of  the 
smaller  cities  provision  is  not  made  for  such  a  highly  central- 
ized departmental  organization.  In  some  cities,  such  as  Ashr 
tabula,  Ohio,  for  example,  the  charter  provides  for  separate 
directors  for  only  a  part  of  the  departments,  and  stipulates  that 
the  city  manager  shall  be  the  acting  head  of  all  other  depart- 
ments unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  commission.* 

The  charters  ot  some  of  the  cities  also  differ  from  that  of 
Dayton  in  that  they  do  not  give  the  city  manager  the  entire 
responsibility  for  administering  the  city's  finarces.  This 
tendency  is  illustrated  in  the  Springfield,  Ohio,  charter,  where 
the  city  auditor,  treasurer  and  purchasing  agent  are  appointed 
by  the  commission  instead  of  by  the  city  manager,  and  in  the 
charter  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  where  the  comptroller  is 
elected  by  the  people  and  the  city  treasurer  and  city  assessors 
by  the  commiasioii.'  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  also  that  the 
city  clerk  and  sometimes  the  solicitor  are  appointed  by  the 
commission  instead  of  by  the  manager-  Ihe  argument  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  decentralization  of  financial  administra- 
tion is  that  it  places  a  check  upon  the  city  manager  in  the 
expenditure  of  funds. 

The  Ashtohvia  Plan. 
As  explained  above,  Dayton  and  most  of  the  other  cities 
provide  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  commission  from  the 
ci^  at  large.  This  method  has  been  criticized  by  some  persons 
on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  proper  reflection 
of  minority  wishes.     Ashtabula,  Ohio,  has  attempted  to  solve 

>  Dsyton  Ourtw,  SfeU.  ia-20. 
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the  problem  by  providing  in  its  charter  for  the  H&re  system  of 
proportional  representation,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  to 
any  group  of  electors  which  can  control  an  appreciable  block  of 
votes  a  number  of  representatives  roughly  in  proportion  to  its 
relative  strength.' 

Under  the  Ashtabula  charter  there  are  seven  members  on  the 
council.  The  procedure  of  election  as  described  by  Dr.  A.  R. 
Hatton  is  as  follows:  At  the  left  of  each  name  on  the  ballot 
"is  a  square  in  which  the  voter  marks  his  preference  by  placing 
the  figure  1  opposite  the  name  of  his  first  choice,  2  opposite  the 
name  of  his  second  choice  and  so  on.  He  may  mark  as  many 
preferences  as  he  pleases,  but  a  ballot  can  count  for  only  one 
candidate.  To  determine  the  number  of  votes  necessary  for 
election  to  the  council  the  total  number  of  valid  ballots  is 
divided  by  eight,  and  the  whole  number  next  higher  than  thb 
quotient  is  taken  as  the  number  of  votes  required  to  elect,"* 
For  example,  at  the  first  election  in  November,  1915,  the  total 
number  of  valid  ballots  cast  was  2,972,  which  number  divided 
by  eight  gives  a  quotient  of  372,  or  the  number  of  votes  re- 
quired for  election.  The  number  so  established  is  known  as  the 
"  quota." 

In  counting  the  votes  the  process  is  as  follows: 

If  upon  counting  the  first-choice  votea  any  candidate  ia  found  to  have 
received  the  full  quota  or  more,  he  is  at  once  declared  elected.  Any  votes 
which  such  a  candidate  has  above  the  quota  are  then  transferred,  accord- 
ing to  the  highest  available  choice  marked  on  auch  ballots,  to  candidates 
not  already  elected.  It  may  happen  that  several  candidates  receive  more 
than  the  necessary  quota.  In  that  case  the  surplus  votes  are  transferred 
to  other  candidates  in  the  order  of  size  of  the  surplus. 

Whenever  during  the  transfer  of  votes  the  number  of  ballots  for  any 
candidate  equals  the  quota,  he  is  declared  elected  and  no  further  votes 
are  transferred  to  him.  When  all  surplus  votes  are  transferred,  if  enough 
candidates  to  fill  all  the  places  have  not  reached  the  quota,  the  lowest 
on  the  list  is  dropped  and  his  votes  are  transferred  in  like  manner.  This 
process  continues  until  the  required  number  of  candidates  have  received 
the  quota,  or  until,  by  dropping  the  low  men,  only  seven  remain.* 

■  ChartworAjhlsbuIs,  Ohio,  Sects.  M-1,M-1.  Ammdioant  sdoptad  Auciut  10,  Ifllt. 

■  PruteaBor  A.  R.  HsCton,  "Tha  AshUbuk  Plan,"  Satianal  Municipal  Rnita,  V.  H-U  (I91S). 
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buaiiHee,  profcaoioDal  and  laborinc  iatereata  ini9  npnseatod  oa  the  oaminiaaioa,  alao  the  Tmiioua 
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V.    The  Citt-Manager  Flan  in  Mabbachtjsetts. 
The  Optional  Charter  Law. 

Geographically  most  of  the  municipalities  under  the  city- 
manager  plan  are  to  be  found  outside  of  New  England,  es^tecially 
in  the  west  and  southwest.  Auburn,  Maine,  was  granted  a 
special  city-manager  charter  in  1917,  effective  January  1,  1918. 
Massachusetts  is  the  only  one  of  the  New  England  States  which 
has  authorized  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  by  a  general 
law.  In  1915  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  enacted  an 
optional  charter  law  under  which  any  city  may  adopt  Plan  D 
providing  for  the  city-manager  form.'  Provision  is  made  in 
this  act  for  a  city  council  of  five  members  elected  from  the  city 
at  lai^e  for  two  years,  either  two  or  three  members  being  chosen 
each  year.  The  councillor  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes 
at  the  election  at  which  three  members  are  elected  is  given  the 
title  of  mayor,  but  has  no  extraordinary  powers  except  to  pre- 
side at  meetings  of  the  council.  The  mayor  and  councillors 
receive  such  salaries  as  may  be  determined  by  vote  of  the 
council,  except  that  the  compensation  of  the  former  may  not 
exceed  12,000  per  annum  and  that  of  the  latter  $500  each. 

The  city  manager  is  appointed  by  the  council  on  the  basis  of 
merit  alone,  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of  that  body,  is  not 
required  to  be  a  resident  of  the  city  when  chosen,  and  has  the 
usual  powers  and  duties  assigned  to  city  manners.  The  initia- 
tive and  referendum  are  included,  but  there  is  no  provision  for 
the  recall  of  either  the  city  manager  or  members  of  the  council. 
Waitham  is  the  only  city  in  Massachusetts  which  has  adopted 
the  dty  manager  plan  of  government  as  pro\'ided  for  in  the 
optional  charter  act. 

The  Norwood  Tovm^Manager  Plan. 
Although  but  one  city  in  the  Commonwealth  has  yet  adopted 
Plan  D  of  the  optional  charter  law,  the  town  of  Norwood  in 
1914  obtained  a  special  act  from  the  Legislature  authorizing  the 
reorganization  of  its  government  so  as  to  provide  for  a  town 
manager.*    Under  the  Norwood  plan  the  town  meeting  is  re- 
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tuned  for  the  purposes  of  legislstton  and  the  voting  of  taxes 
and  appropriations.  Five  selectmen  are  then  elected  by  the 
voters  for  terms  of  three  years  each,  to  have  general  oversight 
of  town  affairs  and  to  appoint  a  town  manager.  The  act  pro- 
vides for  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  independent  offices  and 
boards  including  the  water  commissioners,  sewer  commissioners, 
park  commissioners,  municipal  light  board  and  tree  warden,  and 
transfers  their  duties  to  the  selectmen  who  in  turn  appoint  a 
town  manager  to  look  after  the  actual  administration  of  the 
same. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  general  manager  in  Norwood 
are  with  a  few  exceptions  much  the  salne  as  in  other  mu- 
nicipalities under  the  manager  type  of  government.  According 
to  the  act  providing  for  the  administration  of  town  affairs  his 
functions  include  the  following: 

(a)  To  organise,  continue  or  discontinue  such  divisions  or  departmenta 
from  time  to  time  as  naay  be  determined  by  vote  of  the  selectmen,  or  in 
the  absence  of  such  vot«,  as  may  be  determined  by  said  general  manager 
to  be  required  for  tbe  efficient  conduct  of  his  office; 

(b)  To  appoint  upon  merit  and  fitness  alone,  and  ...  to  remove  all 
superintendents  or  chiefs  of  departments  and  all  subordinate  officers  and 
employees  in  such  departments,  and  to  fix  all  salaries  and  wages  of  all 
subordinates  and  employees  subject  to  law.  The  superintendents  or 
chiefs  of  departments  shall  not  be  removed  by  the  general  manager  ex- 
cept on  five  days'  notice  in  writing  which  shall  state  the  cause  of  such 
removal; 

(c)  To  exercise  control  over  all  such  departments  or  divisions  so  created, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  created,  which  shall  be  made  subject  to  the 
superviaon  of  said  general  manager; 

(d)  To  attend  all  regular  meetings  of  the  selectmen,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  selectmen  for  adoption  such  measures  requiring  action  by  them  or 
by  the  town  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient; 

(e)  To  keep  full  and  complete  records  of  the  doings  of  his  office,  and 
to  render  as  often  as  may  be  required  by  the  selectmen  a  full  report  of  all 
operations  during  the  period  reported  on; 

(/)  To  keep  the  selectmen  fully  advised  as  to  the  needs  of  the  town 
within  the  scope  of  his  duties,  and  to  furnish  the  selectmen  on  or  before 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December  of  each  year  a  careful,  detailed  estimate 
in  writing  of  the  appropriations  required  during  the  next  ensuing  fiscal 
year  for  the  proper  conduct  of  all  departments  of  the  town  under  his 
control; 

(g)  To  keep  in  repair  tbe  .  .  .  hbnuy  and  all  school  and  other  town 
building  and  to  purchase  all  supplies  for  every  department  of  the  town . . .; 
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(A)  To  perform  such  other  duties,  consistent  nitb  bis  office  as  may 
be  lequired  of  bim  by  tbe  by-IawB  of  the  town  or  by  vote  of  tbe  select- 
men; 

(t)  To  bave  control  and  supervisioii  of  the  department  of  police  of  the 
town,  subject,  however,  to  the  direction  of  tbe  selectmen.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  act  the  town  manager  has  been  given 
charge  of  the  police  and  fire  departments,  the  care  of  parks  and 
public  buildings,  tlie  management  of  the  water  and  light  plants, 
the  construction,  repair  and  maintenance  of  highways,  sewers 
and  bridges,  and  other  work  of  an  engineering  nature.  But 
contrary  to  the  practice  in  most  city-manager  municipalities, 
the  administration  of  finances,  public  health  and  poor  relief 
has  been  assigned  to  authorities  other  than  the  manager.  The 
collection  and  disbursement  of  funds  and  the  keeping  of  ac- 
counts are  under  the  control  of  the  treasurer  and  the  town 
accountant  appointed  by  the  selectmen.  In  addition  to  these 
two  fiscal  officers  there  is  a  finance  commission  of  three  members 
elected  by  the  voters  to  prepare  the  annual  budget,  investigate 
all  articles  in  the  town  warrant  requesting  the  appropriation  of 
money,  and  to  have  general  oversight  of  the  entire  finances  of 
the  town.  The  protection  of  the  health  of  the  community  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  popularly  elected  board  of  health  of 
three  members,  while  the  care  of  the  poor  is  entrusted  to  a 
board  of  relief  appointed  by  the  selectmen. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  according  to  the  Norwood  plan  the 
manager  is  directiy  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  only  a 
part  of  the  departments  of  the  town  and  that  his  powers  and 
duties  are  confined  very  largely  to  the  administration  of  public 
safety  and  public  works,  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  tbe 
general  oversight  of  such  other  matters  as  the  selectmen  may 
from  time  to  time  assign  to  him. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  Norwood  act  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum  as  such,  since  the  people  already  have  the 
power  of  direct  legislation  through  their  town  meetings.  The 
selectmen,  however,  are  made  subject  to  tbe  recall  and  an 
election  for  the  removal  of  any  or  all  of  the  selectmen  may  be 
called  upon  petition  of  two  hundred  qualified  voters.     Any 
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!  selectman  whose  removal  is  sought  may  be  a  candidate  to 

'.  succeed  himself,^ 

The  operation  of  the  manager  plan  in  Norwood  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  communities  in  the  State  with  the  result 
that  several  towns  have  been  considering  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  form  of  government.  In  1917  Winchester,  by  a  vote 
of  959  to  497,  rejected  the  plan,  while  Waltham,  by  a  vote  of 

,1,882  to  1,503,  accepted  it.  A  bill  was  also  introduced  in  t}ie 
1917  session  of  the  Legislature  providing  for  an  optional  town 
charter  act  somewhat  similar  to  the  optional  charter  law  for 
cities,  which  would  permit  any  town  to  adopt  one  of  several 
plans,  including  the  manager  system.*  This  bill  did  not  be- 
come a  law,  and  an  order  creating  a  recess  committee  to  make 
a  further  study  of  the  matter  and  to  report  its  findings  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  was  rejected. 

VL      CONCLDSION. 

Since  the  city-manager  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  only  a 
few  years,  it  is  difficult  to  state  any  definite  conclusions  as  to 
its  actual  results.  Letters  and  reports,  however,  from  officials 
in  nine  representative  cities  —  Dayton  (123,794);  Springfield, 
Ohio  (50,058);  Jackson,  Michigan  (34,202);  Sherman,  Texas 
(12,412);  Bakersfield,  California  (12,727);  Manistee,  Michigan 
(12,381);  Staunton,  Vu^inia  (10,604);  Amarillo,  Texas  (10,000); 
and  La  Grande,  Oregon  (7,000)  —  show  that  central  purchasing 
departments  have  been  established  in  eight  of  the  nine  places; 
that  in  all  but  one  the  accoimting  methods  have  been  reorgan- 
ized; and  that  in  all  but  four  new  budget  systems  have  been 
introduced.  At  the  time  the  above  informatioD  was  obtained 
none  of  the  cities  had  found  it  necessary  to  issue  bonds  for  cur- 
rent expenses  incurred  during  the  city-manager  admmistration. 
The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  financial  administration  of 
the  above-mentioned  cities  under  the  city-manager  plan:  * 

1  Foe  the  workiDfi  of  town-mBiua«  i>Un  in  Nuwood  ■»  FartrAfOi  Annual  Rfart  at  O* 
ToienoJ  Nonaood,  ma,  VO-ViZ;  toA  liio  Stooni  Anntial  Brpori  ol  On  PTamivif  tl l)it  Ci^  Mmif 
airt'  Attacittim,  hald  in  Dkyton.  ISlt,  S1-B3. 

■  Himtt  BtU  No.  lOSO,  UunshiuatU  Gaoenl  Conrt,  HIT,  "An. 
uid  to  pn>Tid«  for  ■  limited  town  meeticc/' 

Il«MareIi  in  Uuuinlp*!  Govammrat,  Earvwd  Oninnnt]',  vid  tr 
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Appendix  A. 


DIGEST  OF  THE  CHARTER  OF  DAYTON." 
Home  Rule  Charter  adopted  by  the  people  in  1913. 
GovBBNiNO  Body: 
Title:  Commission. 
Number:  Five. 

Term;  Four  years.    Partial  renewal  biennially. 
Removal:  Recall. 
Salary:  Twelve  hundred  dollars  (Mayor,  Jl,800). 

Mayor: 
Sec.  36.  The  mayor  shall  be  that  member  of  the  commission  who, 
at  the  r^ular  municipal  election  at  which  the  three  commissioners 
were  elected,  received  the  highest  number  of  votes,  except  that 
at  the  first  regular  municipal  election  held  under  this  charter  the 
mayor  shall  be  the  commissioner  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes.  .  .  .  The  mayor  shall  be  the  presiding  officer,  except  that 
in  his  absence  a  president  pro  tempore  may  be  chosen.  The  mayor 
shall  exercise  such  powers  conferred  and  perform  all  duties  imposed 
upon  him  by  this  charter,  the  ordinances  of  the  city  and  the  laws 
of  the  State.  He  shall  be  recognized  as  the  official  head  of  the  city 
by  the  courts  for  the  purpose  of  serving  civil  processes,  by  the 
Governor  for  the  purposes  of  the  military  law,  and  for  all  cere- 
monial purposes. 

City  Manaqbb: 
Sec,  47,    The  commission  shall  appoint  a  city  manager  who  shall  be 

the  administrative  head  of  the  municipal  government  and  shall 

be  responsible  for  the  efficient  administration  of  all  departments. 

He  shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to  his  pohtical  beliefs  and 

may  or  may  not  be  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Dayton  when  appointed. 

He  shall  hold  office  at  the  will  of  the  commission  and  shall  be 

subject  to  recall  as  herein  provided. 
Sec.  48.    Powers  and  Dvlies  of  the  City  Manager.    The  powers  and 

duties  of  the  city  manager  shall  be 
(a)  To  see  that  the  laws  and  ordinances  are  enforced. 
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Crrr  Makaoer  —  Condvded. 
Sbc.  48.    Fowen  and  Dvliei  of  the  Ciiy  Manager — Concluded. 

(b)  To  appoint  and,  except  as  herein  provided,  ronove  all  directora 
of  departments  and  all  subordinate  officers  and  nnployees  in  the 
departments  in  both  the  classified  and  unclassified  service;  all 
appointments  to  be  upon  merit  and  fitness  alone,  and  in  the  classi- 
fied service  all  appointments  and  removals  to  be  subject  to  the 
civil  service  provisions  of  this  charter; 

(c)  To  exercise  control  over  aU  departments  and  divisions  created 
herein  or  that  may  be  hereafter  created  by  the  commission; 

(d)  To  attend  all  meeting  of  the  commission,  with  the  li^t  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  but  having  no  vote; 

(e)  To  recommend  to  the  commission  for  adoption  such  measuies 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient; 

(/)  To  keep  the  commisaion  fully  advised  as  to  the  financial  condition 

and  needs  of  the  city;  and 
(ir)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  this  charts 

or  be  required  of  him  by  ordinance  or  resolution  of  the  commission. 
Sec.  49.    Salary.    The  city  manager  shall  receive  such  salary  as  may 

be  fixed  by  ordinance  of  the  commission. 

ApPOrNTMENTS: 

Enumeration:  (1)  City  Manager,  Civil  Service  Board,  Clerk  of  the 
Conmiisdon;  (2)  City  Attorney,  Director  of  Public  Service,  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Welfare,  Director  of  Public  Safety,  Director  of  El- 
nance;  (3)  The  following  subordinate  officers:  Health  Officer, 
Chief  of  Police,  Fire  Chief,  City  Accountant,  City  Treasurer,  City 
PurchasinK  Agent. 

Manner:  Group  (1)  by  the  Commission;  Groups  (2)  and  (3)  by  the 
City  Manager. 

Civil  Service  Provirions:  The  foUowing  officer  are  in  the  unclas^fied 
service:  Those  elected  by  the  people,  the  City  Manager,  the  heads 
of  departments  and  divisions  of  departments,  members  of  appoin- 
tive boards,  the  Clerk  of  the  Commission,  and  the  deputies  and 
secretaries  of  the  City  Manager,  and  one  asdstant  or  deputy  and 
one  secretary  for  each  department. 
Ail  other  positions  are  in  the  classified  service  in  the  competJUve, 
□on-competitive  or  labor  divisions,  and  are  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Civil  Service  Board. 

EiiECTioff  Provisions: 
Non-partisan  nomiDations  and  elections.    Names  are  placed  on  the 

baUot  at  the  primary  election  by  petition  of  two  per  cent  of  the 

re^tered  voters. 
Candidates  to  twice  the  number  of  offices  to  be  filled,  receiving  the 

highest  number  of  votes  at  the  primary  are  the  candidates  at  the 

second  election. 
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Initiativb: 
Petition  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  r^etered  voters  to  bring  the  ordinance 
to  the  attention  of  the  council;  after  thirty  days  a  petition  of  an 
additional  fifteen  per  cent  to  have  it  submitted  to  the  people 
(special  election). 

Rbfebenditu: 
Petition  of  twenty-five  pec  cent  of  the  registered  voters  (special  election). 

Recall: 

Petition  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters. 

No  recall  petition  may  be  filed  within  the  first  ax  months  of  office.  The 
question  of  removal  is  separated  from  that  of  the  choice  of  a  Buo- 
cessor,  and  the  name  of  the  officer  sought  to  be  recalled  does  not 
appear  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself. 

The  recall  may  be  applied  to  the  City  Manager. 
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PLAN  D  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  OPTIONAL 

CHARTER  LAW. 

Genibu.  Acn  or  M AanAcaij »Mfm,  I91A,  Cbai-tib  267. 

Section  3.  The  government  of  the  city  aad  the  general  management 
and  control  of  all  its  afTain  shall  be  vested  in  a  city  council,  which  shall 
be  dectod  and  shall  exercise  its  powers  in  the  manner  herein  and  In  Part 
I  set  forth;  except  that  the  city  manager  shall  have  the  authority  herdn- 
after  specified,  and  that  the  general  management  and  conduct  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  and  of  the  property  pertaining  thereto  ehsU  be 
vested  in  the  school  committee. 

Section  4.  The  city  council  shall  consist  of  five  members,  who  shall 
be  elected  at  large  by  and  from  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city  for  a  tenn 
of  two  years  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified;  except 
that  at  the  first  election  the  three  candidates  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  shall  serve  for  two  years  and  the  two  candidates  having  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes  shall  serve  for  one  year. 

Section  5.  All  the  legislative  powers  of  the  city  shall  be  vested  in  the 
city  council  .  .  . 

Section  9.  The  mayor  shall  be  that  member  of  the  city  council  who, 
at  the  regular  municipal  election  at  which  the  three  members  of  the  council 
were  elected,  received  the  highest  number  of  votes,  except  that  at  the 
first  regular  municipal  election  held  in  a  city  adopting  this  plan  of  gov- 
ernment the  mayor  shall  be  the  councillor  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes.  .  .  .  The  mayor  shall  be  the  presiding  officer,  except  that  in 
hie  absence  the  president  of  the  council  shall  preside;  and  in  the  absence 
of  both  the  mayor  and  the  president  of  the  council,  a  president  pro  tem* 
pore  may  be  chosen.  The  mayor  shall  be  the  official  head  of  the  city. 
He  shall  have  no  power  of  veto,  but  shall  have  the  same  power  as  the 
other  members  of  the  council  to  vote  upon  all  measures  coming  before  it. 

Section  10.  The  mayor  shall  receive  for  hie  services  such  salary  as 
the  city  council  shall  by  ordinance  determine,  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  he  shall  receive  no  other  compensation  from  the  dty. 
Such  salary  shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  term  for  which 
he  is  elected. 

The  council  may  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  three  members,  taken  by  call 
of  the  yeas  and  nays,  establish  a  salary  for  its  members,  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  each.    Such  salary  may  be  reduced,  but 
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DO  increase  therein  ahall  be  made  to  take  effect  during  the  year  in  which 
the  increase  is  voted. 

Section  11.  The  city  council  ehall  appoint  a  city  manager,  who  shall 
be  the  admioiBtrative  head  of  the  city  govemment  and  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  all  departments.  He  shall  be  appointed 
with  regard  to  merit  only,  and  he  need  not  be  a  resident  of  the  city  when 
appointed.  He  shaU  hold  ofBce  during  the  pleasure  of  the  city  council 
and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  it  shall  fix  by  ordinance. 

Section  12.  The  city  mant^er  shall  (1)  be  the  administrative  head 
of  the  city  government;  (2)  see  that  within  the  city  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  the  ordinances,  resolutions  and  regulations  of  the  council  are  faith- 
fully executed;  (3)  attend  all  meetings  of  the  council,  and  recommend 
for  adoption  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient;  (4)  make  reports 
to  the  council  from  time  to  time  upon  the  affairs  of  the  city,  keep  the 
council  fully  advised  of  the  city's  financial  condition  and  its  future  finan- 
cial needs;  (5)  appoint  and  remove  all  heads  of  departments,  superin- 
tendents and  other  employees  of  the  city. 

Section  13.  Such  city  officers  and  employees  as  the  council  shall 
detarmine  are  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  city  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  city  manager,  and  any  such  officer  or  employee  may 
be  removed  by  him;  but  the  city  manager  shall  report  each  such  ap^int- 
ment  and  removal  to  the  council  at  the  next  meeting  thereof  following 
any  such  appointment  or  removal. 

Section  14.  The  officers  and  employees  of  the  city  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  city  manager,  under  general 
regulations  of  the  city  council. 
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LIST  OF  CITIES  WITH  CITY  MANAGERS. 

Cities  with  Couplkte  Citt-Manaoer  Plan  EaTABLiSHSD  bt  Char- 
ter OR  Statute.  Shall  Comhibsion,  Initiative,  RErEBENDim 
AND  Othbs  Essential  Features  osuallt  pro^tdeb  eoh. 

A.  —  Citie*  over  60,000,  Fine  in  Number. 


Orand  Rapids.  Mioh. 
DaytoD,  Ohio, 
Norfolk,  Vs.,    . 
WIehito.  Ekd., 
SiaingflBld,  Ohio, 


128,291 
127,224 
89.610 
70.722 
61,6fi0 


March,  1B17 
Jan.,  1014 
Sept.,  1918 
JuiM,  1917 
Jan.,      1914 


B.  -  cue*  of  10,000  to  60.000.  Thirtyiix  in 

Nwnber. 

Kalanuooo,  Micb 

48.886 

May. 

1918 

S4,200 

4fi,000 

Sept.. 

191S 

Wheeling.  Va.. 

43,377 

July, 

1917 

SMO 

POrtomouth.  Va..       . 

39.651 

Jan.. 

1917 

4,600 

San  Jort,  Cal.. 

38,902 

JiUy, 

1916 

6,000 

Niacara  Falls,  N.  Y., 

37,353 

Jan., 

1916 

6.000 

jMkaon,  Mich.. 

36.363 

Jan.. 

1916 

4,000 

WalUuun.  M»m..      . 

30.E70 

March 

,1918 

6.000 

2»,»41 

May, 

1916 

8,300 

29.89* 

Jan.. 

1920 

Nowburgh,  N.  Y.,     . 

29.603 

Jan.. 

1016 

6.000 

Alameda,  Cal., 

27.732 

May. 

1917 

4,000 

PetwiburK.  Va..       . 

2G,582 

Sept., 

1020 

AahtabuU.  Ohio,       . 

21.498 

Jan.. 

1916 

2,500 

20.193 

Jan., 

1916 

6.000 

19,124 

Dec.. 

1913 

3,400 

Phoenix.  Ari«.. 

18.621 

AprU, 

1914 

6xae 

Hot  Springa.  Ark.,    . 

17,238 

AprU, 

1917 

3,600 

Bak«nS«ld.  Cal.,       . 

18,874 

AprU, 

191S 

3.000 

9an  Ancelo,  Teiaa,   . 

18.500 

April. 

1916 

3.600 

Sioux  Falls,  3.  D..     . 

16,499 

May. 

191S 

Auburn.  Maine. 

18.393 

Feb., 

1918 

3.600 

15,000 

July, 

1917 

8,600 

SMitn  Barbara,  Cal.. 

14,846 

Jan., 

1018 

7,600 

14.02S 

Jan., 

1018 

3.800 

Sault  Sle.  Marie,  Mich., 

13.919 

Deo., 

1917 

8.600 

13,667 

April. 

1916 

3.400 

Alpena.  Mich.. 

13,273 

April. 

1916 

3.600 

Eaat  CtoTeland.  Ohio, 

13,214 

Jan., 

1018 

S.600 

13,163 

Jan., 

1916 

8,800 

3,GoogIc 
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B.  —  Cities  of  10,000  to  SOflOO,  Thirty-Mx  in  Number  —  Concluded. 


CrfT. 

ia  1818. 

In  Efl«i, 

f^l«rv  "f 

High  Point,  N.  C 

12.896 

May,      1915 

S2,700 

MuUst™.  Mioh 

13,381 

May,      1914 

Tyler,  Texsa, 

12,000 

April,     1915 

3,000 

Boulder,  Col 

13,000 

Jan.,       1918 

4,000 

I0,71B 

July,       1917 

10,300 

Dec,      1918 

C.  —  Cities  under  10,000,  Forly-one  in  Number. 


Cadillac.  Mich.,                                      .  |           9,915 

March,  1914 

S2,000 

Eliiabeth  City,  N.  C, 

0,710 

April. 

1915 

1,800 

Swntw.  8.  C, 

9.039 

Jan., 

1913 

1,600 

Alhambra,  Cal.. 

9.000 

July, 

1915 

2,000 

Xeoia,  Ohio. 

8.712 

Jan., 

iei8 

3,000 

Taylor,  To»aa, 

6,200 

April, 

1914 

2,600 

Rock  HiU,  8.  C. 

8,160 

Jan., 

1915 

2.800 

Albioii,  Mich., 

8.000 

Jan., 

1916 

2,000 

Kinssport,  Term.,     . 

8,000 

March 

IS  17 

3,000 

St.  AuBUStlne,  FU.,  . 

7,960 

July, 

1915 

Grand  Haveu,  Mich., 

7.280 

April. 

1915 

2,500 

Denton,  Texas. 

6.830 

April. 

1914 

2.000 

Yottlnuo.  Teias, 

6.630 

Arpil. 

1916 

2,100 

Gallipolia,  Ohio, 

6.490 

Jan.. 

1918 

1.500 

La  Grande,  Ore.,       . 

6.120 

Oct., 

1913 

2,400 

Webster  City   Iowa. 

6.950 

Oct., 

1916 

1,800 

Petoskey   Mich., 

fi.610 

April, 

1916 

2.000 

Three  Rivers.  Mich., 

6.610 

April, 

iBie 

1,800 

Ocala,  Pla.,      . 

6.610 

Feb., 

1918 

Bryan,  Texas.  . 

5.530 

Aug.. 

1917 

2.400 

Durnngo,  Col., 

5,300 

May, 

1916 

1300 

Hickory,  N.  C, 

6,200 

May. 

1916 

1,600 

Big  Rapids,  Mich.,   . 

5,100 

April, 

1914 

1.400 

Mangura,  Toxns. 

4.770 

Nov., 

1914 

1,800 

Cynlhiaua,  Ky., 

4.580 

Deo., 

1916 

900 

Thomasvilip,  N.  €.. 

4,690 

May. 

1916 

1,200 

Crystal  FalU.  Mioh.. 

4.340 

M*y, 

1918 

2.400 

Anoka,  Minn.. 

4.300 

April, 

1914 

1.200 

MorgantoD,  N.  C,    . 

4,240 

May. 

1913 

1,600 

Monlnm.  Col., 

3.826 

Feb., 

1914 

1,800 

Beaufort,  S.  C, 

3.710 

May. 

191S 

1,800 

Otaego.  Mich., 

3,180 

May, 

1918 

1.800 

ColliDsvillo,  Okla.,    . 

2.800 

Feb., 

1914 

1,800 

Lubbock,  Tesas. 

2,180 

May. 

1918 

2.140 

Jan., 

1916 

1,800 

Morris,  Minn., 

a.080 

Jan., 

1914 

1.800 

Madill,  Okla.,  . 

1.760 

1917 

1.800 

Sherill,  N.  Y., 

1.600 

May, 

1916 

BirroinBhimi,  Mich., 

1,395 

May, 

1918 

2.000 

JW.. 

1918 

1.400 

R<Wal  Oak,  Mich..    . 

l!200 

May, 

191S 

3,GoogIc 


II,    CiTiBs  WITH  Modified  City  Manager  Pi.*s.    Out  Foui  or  Gov- 
ernment  RETAINED.      CnT   MANAGER   U8DALLT   PROVIDED   FOR   BT 

Ordinance  of  City  Cocncil  or  bt  Ahen'dment  of  Exisnxo 


CiTt, 

loEffM. 

as; 

AlUrana.  Pft., 

se,«59 

Jan.. 

1018 

s8.ooa 

8u>  Difgo.  Cat..        . 

53.330 

May, 

1916 

8,000 

14,142 

May. 

1918 

SUuntoD.  V».. 

11,054 

Jan.. 

1018 

1.800 

Glendale.  Cal.. 

n.soo 

May. 

1916 

2,400 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.. 

10.926 

July, 

1909 

1,600 

Biowowood.  Texu,  . 

10.500 

1917 

2.400 

Norwood.  Mam.,       . 

9,606 

Jan., 

1016 

8,000 

Pa.. 

9.600 

July, 

1918 

3.600 

S.000 

Aug., 

1913 

2.000 

SsD  Rafael.  Cal.,       - 

7,050 

Aug.. 

1916 

WinchMWr.  Va.. 

7,140 

May. 

1016 

2fm 

RoeweU,  N.  Mei., 

7,070 

May, 

1914 

1,800 

e,i20 

Sept., 

1012 

4.000 

Towanda.  Pa., 

6.610 

Feb., 

1018 

1,200 

Twboro,  N.  C. 

5.100 

April, 

1915 

1,600 

Anchorage.  Alaska, 

4.800 

July, 

1916 

3.800 

Grove  City,  Pa., 

4.240 

AprU, 

1016 

Brigham  City.  Utah 

4.240 

Jan.. 

1918 

2.100 

Clarinda.  Iowa. 

4.670 

April. 

1913 

2.000 

Mt.  Pfeasant.  Iowa. 

4.170 

April. 

1918 

1,530 

Teaque,  Texas. 

3.780 

Jan., 

1915 

1,700 

towB  Falla.  Iowa. 

3.790 

April. 

1014 

1.600 

FannviUe,  Va.. 

3.710 

Sept.. 

1016 

1,200 

Winnetka,  lU.. 

3.610 

Jan., 

1915 

3,000 

Pipestone.  Minn.. 

3.010 

May. 

1917 

1,700 

Morebead  City.  N.  C 

2.650 

Juoe. 

1017 

1,600 

Bontonville,  Ark., 

2.650 

Sept., 

1915 

Eaton  Rapida,  Mioh 

2.400 

April, 

1913 

1,600 

2,400 

Glencoe.IU..    . 

2.130 

Ja^.. 

1914 

2,800 

Csxrington.  N.  D.. 

1.875 

May. 

1017 

1,300 

al.. 

1.460 

July. 

1016 

2,400 

Clark.  S.  D.,    . 

1,356 

May, 

1912 

960 

Glaseow.  Mont., 

1.300 

July. 

1916 

2,100 

Gtosee  Pt«.  Shores.  Mich. 

1,200 

June. 

1016 

1,800 

Largo,  FU..      . 

500 

June. 

1913 

000 

SnUHART. 

Cities  with  complete  city-manager  plan,  . 
Cities  with  modified  city-manager  plan.    , 

Total 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
MUNICIPAL  INDEBTEDNESS. 


I.    ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  regulation  of  municipal  indebtedness  received  little  atten- 
tion in  the  United  States  until  the  early  seventies,  when  local 
debts  commenced  to  pile  up  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  total  debt  of 
Massachusetts  cities  and  towns,  for  example,  "increased  from 
$34,826,860  in  1870  to  $80,427,745  in  1874  — a  matter  of  134 
per  cent,  while  the  valuation  ,  .  .  increased  but  29  per  cent 
and  taxes  but  31  per  cent.  .  .  .  Cases  were  not  infrequent  when 
bonds  were  issued  by  districts  in  excess  of  the  total  assessed 
value  of  all  the  taxable  property  therein.  The  debt  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  in 
1876  showed  an  increase  of  200  per  cent  in  ten  years,  while  the 
annual  taxation  increase  was  83  per  cent,  and  the  valuation  of 
property  75  per  cent  in  the  same  period."' 

A  large  part  of  this  heavy  indebtedness  was  the  result  of 
investments  by  cities  and  towns  in  private  enterprises  —  es- 
pecially canals,  railways  and  turnpikes.  When  a  number  of  the 
enterprises  failed  and  the  burden  was  felt  by  the  taxpayers,  a 
reaction  occurred.  As  early  as  1851  the  Constitution  of  Ohio 
specifically  prohibited  such  subsidies,  while  Oregon  and  Penn- 
sylvania in  1857  adopted  constitutional  amendments  prohibiting 
municipalities  from  lending  their  credit  to  or  becoming  stock- 
holders in  private  corporations.*  The  constitutions  of  Mary- 
land, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada  and  North  Carolina  also 
imposed  partial  limitations  of  a  similar  nature  during  the  period 
from  1865  to  1868.'  These  earlier  restrictions,  however,  were 
somewhat  indefinite  as  to  their  applicability  and  it  was  not  until 
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after  the  cri»s  of  the  seventies  that  the  movement  to  curtaQ 
municipal  debts  became  of  much  importance. 

After  1870  the  agitation  lor  constitutional  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  municipalities  to  incur  indebtedness  was  given  a  great 
impetus,  so  that  by  1880  the  constitutions  of  eighteen  States 
contained  prohibitions  against  municipalities  lending  aid  to  or 
becoming  stockhoiders  in  private  corporations.  A  short  while 
later  provisions  were  inserted  In  constitutions  limiting  the  total 
amount  of  debt  which  cities  might  incur  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever, the  length  of  bonds,  methods  of  payment  and  so  on. 
At  the  present  time,  therefore,  constitutional  restrictions  on 
municipal  indebtedness  are  very  general,  there  being  only  a 
tew  State  constitutions  which  do  not  either  contain  prohibitions 
against  the  lending  of  credit  to  private  corporations  or  include 
limitations  as  to  the  maximum  amount  of  debt  that  may  be 
incurred  by  a  municipality  or  both.  Even  in  those  States  where 
the  constitution  is  silent  on  the  subject,  it  is  oftentimes  the 
practice  of  the  Legislature  to  limit  the  amount  and  purpose  of 
municipal  indebtedness  by  statute.  This  b  the  method  of 
regulation  in  Massachusetts  and  in  such  other  States  as  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Kansas,  Rhode  Island,  and  so  on.  In  the  following 
analysis,  however,  consideration  is  given  only  to  constitutional 
provisions,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the  report  dealit^ 
with  the  situation  in  Massachusetts. 

The  various  constitutional  restrictions  on  municipal  indebted- 
ness fall  roughly  into  three  general  classes:  (1)  prohibitions 
against  municipalities  lending  their  credit  to  private  enterprises; 
(2)  limitations  as  to  the  total  amount  of  debt  that  may  be  in- 
curred by  municipalities,  and  (3)  regulations  as  to  the  length  of 
bonds,  methods  of  payment,  etc. 

U.  PROHIBITIONS  AGAINST  THE  LENDING  OF  CREDIT 
TO  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE. 
The  most  common  constitutional  restrictions  upon  municipal 
indebtedness  are  those  prohibiting  municipalities  from  lending 
their  credit  to  private  corporations.  There  are  thirty  States 
which  prohibit  such  subsidies  absolutely  to  all  corporations: 
namely,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
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Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nev  Jers^,  New 
York,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, Wyoming.  In  the  three  States  of  Nebraska,  North 
Carohna  and  Tennessee,  municipalities  are  forbidden  to  pledge 
their  credit  to  private  corporations  unless  approved  by  the 
voters.  In  a  few  other  States,  of  which  Connecticut,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Nevada  are  examples,  prohi- 
bitions of  this  natiu*  are  only  partial  in  their  application,  aa  in 
Connecticut,  for  instance,  where  the  only  corporations  to  which  a 
city  or  town  may  not  lend  its  aid  are  raihoads.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  practice  of  forbidding  cities  and  towns  from  incurring 
obligations  in  behalf  of  private  corporations  a  almost  universal, 
the  only  States  without  such  constitutional  limitations  being 
Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin. 

III.  LIMITATIONS  AS  TO  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  DEBT  THAT 
MAY  BE  INCURRED  BY  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 
To-day  the  most  important  constitutional  restrictions  on  mu- 
nicipal indebtedness  are  those  which  limit  the  total  amount  of 
debt  that  may  be  incurred  by  a  city,  town  or  other  municipal 
corporation.  There  are  twenty-eight  States  which  impose  such 
limitations,  namely:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin 
and  Wyoming.^ 

Methods  of  fixing  Debt  Limits. 
The  most  common  method  of  fixing  munidpal  debt  limits  in 
the  various  States  is  to  provide  that  the  total  amount  of  in- 
debtedness shall  not  exceed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  assessed 
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valuation  of  all  taxable  property  within  the  city  or  town.  The 
amount  of  debt  which  may  be  incurred  under  this  method  varies 
from  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  in 
Washington*  to  ten  per  cent  in  Louiuana,  the  most  common 
provision  being  five  per  cent. 

The  States  of  New  York,  Virginia,  California  and  Idah<^ 
however,  use  a  somewhat  different  basis  from  that  of  the  other 
commonwealths.  In  New  York  and  Virginia  the  limit  beyond 
which  debt  may  not  be  created  is  fixed  at  ten  and  aghteen 
per  cent  respectively  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate 
alone;*  while  in  California  and  Idaho  the  aggregate  amount  of 
debt  of  a  city  or  town  may  not  exceed  the  income  and  revenue 
of  the  municipality  for  the  current  year.'  Following  is  a  table 
showing  the  basis  of  municipal  debt  limits  in  the  several 
States:  — 


Bti.tt. 

Dabt  Limit. 

5  per  oeat  of  aiseeeed  valuatioD  of  proiierty. 

4  per  oeot  of  Mteaaed  vkIukUod  of  property. 

7  per  cent  of  AMeaeed  v&luKtioD  of  property. 

Califoinu, 

Not  to  eioeed  «""■'«*  leveoue  end  income. 

ColMmdo. 

3  per  cent  of  wraaaed  vtJiutioa  of  property. 

Georp..    . 

Idkho. 

Not  to  exceed  « ""'■»!  revenue  end  income. 

nUlWB^     . 

5  per  oont  of  weeaaed  valuation  of  property.  * 

Indiuia.    . 

3  per  cent  of  uaeaaed  valumtion  of  property. 

lom. 

KMituoky. 

2  to  10  per  cent  of  eaaesaed  valueUon  of  property.  * 

Loufauiu. 

10  per  cent  of  efleeaeed  veluation  of  pioperty. 

M>fM,       . 

MiMOUri,. 

MooUi* 

3  per  cent  of  uaeaeed  vrnJuation  of  property. 

NewMoiioo. 

4  per  cent  of  eewaaed  valuation  of  property. 

New  York. 

10  par  cent  of  aaaened  valuation  of  r«*l  eatale  elone. 

North  Dakou.        .        . 

6  per  cent  of  uaeaeed  veluAtion  of  property. 

'  Debt 

■luXicmbrielwmduiii. 
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Drill  Limit. 

South  Carolina, 
South  Dalcota. 

5  per  oent  ot  amessed  valuation  of  property. 
7  per  cent  of  aisMBMl  valuation  of  property. 

6  per  cent  of  aauaaed  valuatioa  of  property. 

VirBlnia.   .       . 
WMfaincUD.    . 
Weat  Virgmia. 
Wiaoomin,       . 
Wyomim.        . 

18  per  oent  of  aaseaeed  valuation  of  real  estate  alone.  > 

6  per  cent  of  anesaed  valuation  of  property. 
2  per  MOt  of  aMeaaed  valuation  of  [avperty. 

Referendum  required  on  Bond  Issues. 

Some  of  the  States  not  only  fix  debt  limits  in  their  constitu- 
tions but  provide  also  that  the  approval  of  the  voters  must  be 
received  before  bonds  of  any  considerable  amount  may  he 
issued  within  the  limits  so  established.  The  most  common  pro- 
vision in  this  respect  is  that  found  in  the  constitutions  of 
California,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Missouri,*  Oklahoma  and  Utah, 
which  require  a  referendum  on  all  debts  contracted  by  a  city 
within  the  constitutional  debt  limit  if  they  exceed  in  any  year 
the  income  and  revenue  of  the  municipality  for  that  year. 
Under  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  any  new  debt  which 
exceeds  two  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters,  while  in  Arkansas,  South  Carolina,  West 
Virginia,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Louisiana,*  and  New  Mexico  the 
creation  of  any  debt  whatsoever  must  be  referred  to  the  voters 
regardless  of  its  amount.'  In  the  four  States  last  mentioned  — 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  —  taxpayers 
alone  have  a  right  to  vote  on  bond  bsues,  while  in  the  other 
States  the  matter  is  presented  to  the  regular  voters.  The  vote 
necessarj'  to  legalize  a  loan  varies  from  a  mere  majority  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  qualified  electors. 

In  these  States,  therefore,  there  is  a  double  check  upon 
municipal    indebtedness,   first   by   fixing   a   maximum   beyond 


■  Don  not  apply  U  ritiei  wbaM 
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>  Debt  limit  in  Wuhiniton.  oi 
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which  debt  may  not  be  incurred,  and  secondly  by  requiring 
that  debts  created  within  this  limit  must  be  r^erred  either  to 
the  regular  voters  or  to  those  who  pay  a  property  tax. 

Provisions  fob  exceeding  Debt  Liuit  bt  Referenddu. 

In  most  of  the  States  whose  constitutions  contain  municipal 
debt  limits,  the  aggregate  amount  of  indebtedness  as  fixed  in 
the  constitution  may  not  be  exceeded  by  a  city  or  town  under 
any  circumstances,  and  all  debts  beyond  the  limit  are  void. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  are  found  in  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho  and  North  Dakota,  where  borrowing  beyond  the 
limit  may  be  authorized  by  referendum.  Under  the  Arizona 
Constitution  any  city  or  town  may  exceed  the  four  per  cent 
debt  limit  to  an  indefinite  amount  provided  a  majority  of  the 
taxpayers  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  while  in  California 
and  Idaho  a  similar  privilege  is  permitted  provided  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  voters  is  obtained.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  North  Dakota  any  incorporated  city  may,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  electors,  increase  the  debt  limit  from 
five  i>er  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  to  eight 
per  cent  of  such  valuation,  while  in  Washington  the  maximum 
amount  of  debt  may  be  increased  from  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  to  five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  by  referendum. 

Provisions  are  also  found  in  a  few  of  the  State  constitutions 
permitting  the  debt  limit  to  be  increased  to  a  limited  degree  for 
the  purchase  or  construction  of  certain  specified  public  utilities. 
Id  Utah,  for  example,  cities  may  be  authorized  to  incur  a  larger 
indebtedness  than  that  permitted  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  water,  light  and  sewers,  provided  that  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  is  obtained.  The 
amount  of  additional  borrowing  which  may  be  permitted  for 
these  purposes  in  this  State  is  limited  to  four  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  and  to  eight  per  cent  in  cities  of  the  third  class.  South 
Dakota  also  permits  cities  to  borrow  beyond  the  debt  limit  for 
water  works,  lighting  plants  and  street  railways;  the  amount 
of  additional  borrowing  which  may  be  incurred  for  waterworks 
is  limited  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
property,  and  that  for  lighting  plants  and  street  railways  to 
eight  per  cent  of  such  valuation.    In  Alabama,  North  Dakotm 
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and  Missouri  additional  debts  may  be  incurred  beyond  the  debt 
limit  for  water  and  sewerage  systems,  etc.,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent  respectively  of  the 
assessed  valuation. 

Amounts  to  be  exempted  in  computing  Debt  Limits. 

In  setting  limitations  upon  municipal  indebtedness  the  consti- 
tutions sAmetimes  provide  that  certain  forms  of  debts  shall  not 
be  included  within  the  reckoning,  such  as  temporary  loans  and 
debts  incurred  for  the  purchase,  construction  or  extension  of 
water  works  and  other  public  utilities. 

Temporary  Loans. 
Temporary  loans  which  are  made  in  anticipation  of  taxes  in 
order  to  bridge  over  the  period  from  one  tax  collection  to 
another  are  expressly  exempted  from  the  debt  limit  in  such 
States  as  New  York,  Maine  and  Virginia,  while  in  a  few  other 
States  the  constitutions  provide  that  a  limited  amount  of  such 
loans  may  be  so  exempted.  In  Alabama,  for  example,  tempo- 
rary loans  equal  in  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  municipality  may  be  exempted;  under  the  Constitution 
of  Georgia  such  loans  may  be  excepted  to  the  amount  of  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the 
city  or  town;  while  in  Missouri  temporary  loans  not  exceeding 
seven-eighths  of  the  entire  annual  revenue  applicable  to  govern- 
mental purposes  may  be  disregarded  in  computing  the  debt 
limit  of  cities  over  200,000  in  population.  Even  in  those 
States  where  exemptions  are  not  specifically  provided  for,  the 
general  practice  is  to  omit  temporary  loans  from  the  debt  limit 
on  the  ground  that  such  obligations  are  not  a  part  of  the 
permanent  debt,  but  are  offset  by  taxes  to  be  collected  the 
following  year.' 

Debts  incurred  for  Waterworks,  Light  Plants  and  Other  Public 
Utilities. 
One  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  constitutional  debt 
limits  has  been  the  tendency  to  exempt  certain  types  of  loans 
incurred  for  the  acquisition  or  equipment  of  waterworks,  light- 
in  m  TtiQtim  sni  Finaac$,  N«1T  Yotk 
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ing  plants  and  other  public  utilities.  It  is  maintuned  that 
loans  of  this  character  should  not  be  included  in  reckoning  tbe 
maximum  legal  indebtedness  of  a  city  because  the  interest  and 
principal  on  the  same  can  be  paid  out  of  the  income  derived 
from  the  plant,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  draw  upon  the 
general  tax  fund.  The  States  whose  constitutions  permit  public 
utility  loans  to  be  exempted  from  the  constitutional  debt  limit 
include  South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Virginia.  The  Constitutions  of 
Michigan  and  Ohio  also  contain  provisions  permitting  public 
utility  bonds  to  be  omitted  from  such  statutory  debt  limits  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  legislature.  The  following  is  an  analy^s  of 
the  exemptions  for  such  purposes  in  the  various  States  above 
mentioned :  — 

South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico.  — 
Under  the  South  Carolina  Constitution  debts  incurred  for  the 
purchase,  establishment  and  maintenance  of  waterworks,  sewer- 
age systems  and  lighting  plants  in  certain  specified  dties  are 
not  to  be  included  in  determining  the  maximum  amount  of  in- 
debtedness of  the  city  in  question.'  All  such  debts,  however, 
must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  voters.  The  Constitu- 
tions of  Arkansas,*  Oklahoma,'  and  New  Mexico  *  contain  similar 
provisions  applicable  to  all  cities  in  the  State.  In  Arkansas  it  is 
expressly  provided  that  a  mortgage  or  lien  on  the  plant  must  be 
given  as  additional  security  for  any  debt  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional limit. 

Michigan  and  Ohio.  —  The  Constitutions  of  Michigan  and 
Ohio  contain  an  identical  provision  authorizing  any  municipality 
which  acquires  or  constructs  a  public  utility  to  "issue  mortgage 
bonds  therefor  beyond  the  general  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness 
prescribed  by  law;  provided  that  such  mortgage  bonds  issued 
beyond  the  general  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  prescribed  by 
law  shall  not  impose  a;iy  liability  upon  such  municipality  but 
shall  be  sectued  only  upon  the  property  and  revenues  of  such 
public  utility,  including  a  franchise  stating  the  terms  upon 
which,  in  case  of  foreclosure,  the  purchaser  may  operate  the 

■  CiHuMMtM  tfSna  Cvsliiu,  Vm,  T. 

•  C<nu(tllKwi  ■/ .4ri>iHU.  XV],  I. 

■  CoMilidwa  afOkUluma.  X.  17. 

•  ConditMiim  e/  A'«w  Maica.  IX,  II. 
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same,  which  franchise  shall  id  do  case  extend  for  a  longer  period 
than  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  sale  of  such  utility  and 
franchise  on  foreclosure."* 

Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Virginia.  —  As  already  ex- 
plained above,  the  principle  underlying  the  exemption  of  public 
utility  loans  from  the  debt  limit  is  that  they  represent  the  in- 
debtedness of  a  productive  plant,  the  income  of  which  mil  in 
time  amortize  the  bonds.  In  most  of  the  States,  however,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  between  utilities  which  have 
an  actual  income  and  those  that  do  not.  In  the  Constitutions 
of  the  three  States  of  Penn^lvania,  New  York  and  Virginia,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  expressly  required  that  the  public  utility 
in  question  must  produce  an  actual  net  revenue  before  its  In- 
debtedness  may  be  considered  as  outside  of  the  debt  limit. 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  as  amended  in  1913  pro- 
vides as  follows  in  regard  to  such  deductions:  — 

No  obligations  which  have  been  heretofore  issued,  or  which  may  here- 
after be  issued,  by  any  county  or  municipality,  other  than  Philadelphia,  to 
provide  for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  waterworks,  subways,  under- 
ground railways  or  street  railways,  or  the  appurtenances  thereof,  shall 
be  considered  as  a  debt  of  a  munieipahty  (within  the  meaning  of  the 
debt  limit)  ...  if  the  net  revenue  derived  from  said  property  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  either  before  or  after  the  acquisition  thereof,  or, 
where  the  same  is  constructed  by  the  county  or  municipality,  after  the 
completion  thereof,  shall  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  interest  and  sinking- 
fund  charges  during  said  period  upon  said  obligations,  or  if  the  said 
obligations  shall  be  secured  by  liens  upon  the  respective  properties,  and 
shall  impose  no  municipal  liability.* 

The  New  York  Constitution  also  was  amended  in  1909  so  as 
to  provide  a  more  liberal  borrowing  policy  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  had  practically  reached  its  debt  limit.'  This 
amendment  authorizes  the  exemption  of  public  utility  loans  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  but  defines  exactly  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  deductions  shall  be  permitted.  The  provision 
is  as  follows:  — 

'  CoTulilulion  ol  Michigan,  Art.  VIII,  Sect.  24;  CoMltlufVm  D/0*ia,  Art.  XVIII.  Beot.  IJ. 

>  Cmililution  0/  Pmmtltania,  Art.  IX,  Sent.  IE. 

•  Renort  0/  AdtiKrf  Cemmmim  <m  Tamtiint  and  Finann.  New  York  Citr.  "Tba  City  Debt 
ID  Refaitwii  to  the  CoDstitutioiuJ  Limit  of  IndebtadnatB,  aaBl»iniii(  »  propoMd  uieiulmeDt  to 
Section  10  of  Article  VUI  of  tba  State  CouUtutiaD."    New  York,  1MB. 
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.  .  .  Any  debt  hereafter  incurred  by  the  city  of  New  York  for  a  public 
improvement  owned  or  to  be  owned  by  the  city,  which  yields  to  the  city 
current  net  revenue,  after  making  any  neceeeary  allowance  for  repairs 
snd  maintenance  for  which  the  city  is  liable,  in  excess  of  the  interest  on 
said  debt  and  of  the  annual  instalments  necessary  for  its  amortiiatjon 
may  be  excluded  in  ascertaining  the  power  of  said  city  to  become  other- 
wise indebted,  provided  that  a  sinking  fund  for  its  amortiiation  shall 
have  been  established  and  maintained  and  that  the  indebtedness  shall 
not  be  so  excluded  during  any  period  of  time  when  the  revenue  aforesaid 
shall  not  be  sufficient  to  equal  the  said  interest  and  amortization  instal- 
ments, and  .  .  .  any  indebtedness  heretofore  incurred  by  the  city  of 
New  York  for  any  rapid  transit  or  dock  investment  may  be  so  excluded 
proportionately  to  the  extent  to  which  the  current  net  revenue  received 
by  said  city  therefrom  shall  meet  the  interest  and  amortization  instal- 
ments thereof,  provided  that  any  increase  in  the  debt  incurring  power  of 
the  city  of  New  York  which  shall  result  from  the  exclusion  of  debts  here- 
tofore incurred  shall  be  available  only  for  the  acquisition  or  construction 
of  properties  to  be  used  tor  rapid  transit  or  dock  purposes.  The  Legisla- 
ture shall  prescribe  the  method  by  which  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  the  amount  of  any  debt  to  be  so  excluded  shall  be  determined, 
and  no  such  debt  shall  be  excluded  except  in  accordance  with  the  deter- 
mination BO  prescribed.  The  Legislature  may  in  its  discretion  confer 
appropriate  jurisdiction  on  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court 
in  the  first  judicial  department  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
of  any  debt  to  be  so  excluded.' 

The  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915,  in  sub- 
mitting the  draft  of  a  new  constitution  to  the  voters,  did  not 
propose  any  material  change  in  the  above-mentioned  provisions 
except  to  require  that  all  bonds  be  issued  on  the  serial  plan.* 

The  provisions  of  the  Virginia  Constitution  on  local  debt  are 
much  the  same  as  those  in  the  New  York  Constitution  quoted 
above  and  require  that  the  exemption  of  public  utility  obliga- 
tions from  the  debt  limit  shall  be  permitted  only  so  long  as  the 
plant  in  question  produces  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the  cost  of 
operation  and  administration.' 

The  Evasion  op  Debt  Limits  bt  the  Creation  of  Over- 
lapping Mdnicipal  Corporationb. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  debt  limits  have  been  definitely 
prescribed  in  the  various  State  constitutions,  cities  have  in  some 

>  CMMihdHni  Qj  Nn  Vork.  Art.  Vltl,  B«t.  10. 

•  Pnm-i  CamtUutiM  aS  A'w  Ytk.  mi,  Alt.  XI,  B«t*.  II,  It. 

•  CviuUWin  «/  YirtMi*.  Art.  VIII.  Bwt.  IfT. 
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cases  found  it  possible  to  evade  such  restrictions  by  the  es- 
tablishment within  their  limits  of  independent  districts  which 
also  have  the  right  to  levy  taxes,  borrow  money,  etc.  This  is 
the  device  which  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  separate  local  governments  such 
as  the  city  corporation,  the  county,  school  district,  park  com- 
missions, sanitary  district,  and  so  on,  occupying  practically 
the  same  territory  and  each  with  the  power  to  borrow  inde- 
pendently up  to  five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  within 
its  boundaries. 

The  Constitutions  of  two  States  —  South  Carolina  and  Ne- 
braska —  forbid  an  undue  accumulation  of  debt  by  such  over- 
lapping of  political  jurisdictions.  The  South  Carolina  Constitu- 
tion, for  example,  which  places  an  eight  per  cent  limit  upon  the 
indebtedness  of  each  separate  municipality,  provides  that  when- 
ever there  are  two  or  more  municipal  corporations  extending 
over  the  same  territory  each  of  "such  political  divisions  or  mu- 
nicipal corporations  shall  so  exercise  its  power  to  increase  its 
debt  under  the  foregoing  eight  per  cent  limitation  that  the 
aggregate  debt  over  and  upon  any  territory  of  this  State  shall 
never  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  taxable  property 
in  such  territory." '  Nebraska  prohibits  any  county  with  all 
its  subdivisions  from  making  a  grant  in  aid  of  any  railroad  in 
excess  of  ten  per  cent  of  its  assessed  value  unless  it  receives  a 
two-thirds  popular  vote,'  These  are  the  only  two  States,  so  far 
as  can  be  determined,  whose  constitutions  prohibit  the  Legis- 
lature from  indefinitely  increasing  debt  by  the  creation  of  inde- 
pendent corporations  and  in  only  one  of  these  —  South  Carolina 
—  is  the  prohibition  of  general  applicability, 

IV.  PROVISIONS  AS  TO  TERM  OF  LOANS  AND  METHODS 
OF  PAYMENT. 
The  third  important  type  of  restrictions  on  municipal  in- 
debtedness comprises  those  regulating  the  term  of  loans,  the 
methods  of  paying  the  interest  and  principal  on  the  same, 
and  the  application  of  funds  derived  from  such  sources. 

1  Comtiiulim  a}  Soul*  Conli'na,  Art.  X,  SsM.  I. 
•  CinijlifuMan  d/  ^cbrMfca,  Art.  XII,  Beet.  1. 
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Term  of  Loans. 

The  Constitutions  of  thirteen  States  (Arkansas,  California, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentuckj',  Louisiana,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin) 
prescribe  the  maximum  period  for  which  debts  may  run,  vary- 
ing from  fifteen  years  in  Colorado  to  fifty  years  in  New  Mexico 
and  seventy-five  years  for  certain  specified  cities  in  California. 
The  Constitutions  of  three  other  States  —  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  South  Carolina  —  require  that  debts  shall  be  paid 
"when  due"  without  specifying  the  period.  One  State  — 
Colorado  —  also  stipulates  that  bonds  shall  not  be  issued  for 
less  than  ten  years.' 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  maximum  term  of  loans  as 
provided  for  in  the  various  State  constitutions:  — 

Table  shomng  Maximum  Term  of  Loans. 


Fifteen  yeara:  — 

Thirty-four  yean:  — 

Coloraao. 

West  Virginia. 

Twenty  years:—. 

Thirty-five  years :  — 

Idaho. 

Arkaniu. 

niinou. 

Forty  years:  — 

Missouri. 

Kentucky. 

Wiscxniflin.' 

LouiHiona. 

California.  • 

Oklaboma. 

Fifty  years:  — 

Thirty  years:  — 

New  Mexico. 

Seventy-ive  years:  — 

Georgia. 

California-' 

Provisions  as  to  Payment  of  Interest  and  Principal. 

A  number  of  the  State  constitutions  also  contain  provisiona 
requiring  that  municipalities  in  borrowing  money  for  a  term  of 
years  must  make  definite  arrangements  for  paying  the  interest 
and  principal  as  they  fall  due.  In  this  connection  seventeen  (rf 
the  States,  namely  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia, 

<  CorutitulionaJ  refenDon  an  u  follows:  Arkunw,  XVI,  1;  Odifornk.  XI,  111.  18:  Cokf 
rado,  Xt.  S:  Geonciii.  VII,  Sect.  VII,  2;  Idaho,  Vin,];  lUinoih  IX.  13;  Kantiukr.  IH:  LouW- 
■u.  2S1,  317,  aiB.  321-429;  ULhouH,  X.  11,  11a;  Voitb  Diikota.  Xtl.  lU;  New  Uniin,  IS,  11; 
OklKhomi,  X,  X.  IT;  Peniuylvuiu.  XV.  1;  South  Cvoliu,  VIII.  S,  7:  South  Dakota.  Zm. 
5;  W«t  Vircinia.  X.  8:  Winouiii,  XI,  8. 

*  In  WiHOOBiD  dgbt*  for  the  aoQuiaition  of  land  lor  municipal  puipoas  may  run  foi  u  kmi  aa 
fifty  r«an. 

■  Thadty  oi  Philadalphia  may  iaiu*  bondg  fm  th*  punhue  and  eonstruotloa  of  estain  ^neiSsd 
ImproTvmeata  for  a  («nn  □(  Rfty  yean. 

>  Tarm  of  toang  (or  Calilemia  muniiniialitiaa  in  (BHnl  ii  forty  rian;  in  San 
Joat  and  Santa  Clan,  bowersi.  debta  may  bt  ineunad  for  Mvanty-fin  yaars. 
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Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  require  that  no  municipality  shall 
incur  any  debt  unless  it  provides  at  the  same  time  for  the  levy- 
ing of  an  annual  tax  suiRcient  in  amount  to  pay  the  recurring 
interest  and  the  principal  on  the  same.  A  few  of  the  above- 
mentioned  States  place  limits  upon  the  tax  that  may  be  levied 
for  debt  purposes,  as  in  Arkansas,  which  provides  that  such 
tax  shall  not  exceed  seven  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  which  establish  limitations  of  twelve  mills  on 
the  dollar. 

Proceeds  of  Loans  to  be  applied  to  Specified  Purposes. 
The  constitutions  of  some  of  the  States,  including  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Montana,  Missouri,  and  New 
Mexico,  have  attempted  to  make  certain  that  the  proceeds  of 
loans  issued  for  a  particular  purpose  shall  not  be  directed  to 
any  other  object.  The  common  provision  in  this  respect  is 
that  money  borrowed  by  any  municipality  "shall  be  applied  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  obtained,  or  to  repay  such  loan, 
and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever." 

V.  RESTRICTIONS  UPON  MUNICIPAL  INDEBTEDNESS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
In  Massachusetts  there  are  no  constitutional  restrictions  upon 
the  indebtedness  of  cities  and  towns,  but  these  matters  have 
been  regulated  by  general  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  The 
first  statute  limiting  municipal  indebtedness  in  the  Common- 
wealth was  the  so-called  Municipal  Indebtedness  Act  of  1875 
{Chap.  209,  Acts  of  1875),  which  was  enacted  in  order  to  check 
the  rapid  growth  of  local  debts  during  the  period  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  need  for  such  legislation  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  local  indebtedness  had  increased  from  {19,852,109  in 
1865  to  $80,427,245  in  1875,  or  an  increase  of  three  hundred 
and  five  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  population  and  in 
property  valuation  on  the  other  hand  were  only  thirty  and 
eighty-five  per  cent  respectively  during  the  same  period.' 
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Provisions  of  Act  of  1875. 

The  Municipal  Indebtedness  Act  of  1875,  as  amended  in  1885 
and  later  years  (Chap.  27,  Revised  Laws  of  1902),  provided  fn 
the  first  place  that  the  indebtedness  of  any  city  should  not 
exceed  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  average  valuation  of 
taxable  property  for  the  three  preceding  years,  while  the  in- 
debtedness of  a  town  was  not  to  exceed  three  per  cent  of  the 
valuation  for  the  preceding  year  alone.  It  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated, however,  that  a  city  or  town  might  incur  debts  outside  of 
the  statutory  limit  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  purchasing 
or  extending  gas  or  electric  lighting  plants,  provided  that  such 
additional  debts  should  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  taxable 
valuation  in  towns  and  one  and  one-half  per  cent  in  cities. 
It  was  also  provided  that  temporary  loans  for  the  abolition  of 
grade  crossings  and  in  anticipation  of  the  taxes  for  the  current 
year  should  not  be  reckoned  in  determining  the  authorized  limit 
of  indebtedness. 

In  the  second  place  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  branch  of 
the  city  council  was  required  for  all  debts  except  temporary 
loans,  while  in  towns  a  similar  majority  of  the  voters  voting  at 
a  town  meeting  was  necessar>'.* 

Thirdly  the  act  of  1875  enumerated  the  purposes  for  which 
debts  might  be  incurred  and  fixed  the  periods  of  time  over 
which  such  debts  might  be  extended.  Debts  incurred  for  waters 
works,  lighting  plants,  playgrounds,  parks  and  sewers  were 
allowed  to  run  for  thirty  years,  those  for  schools  and  other 
public  buildings,  twenty  years.  All  other  debts  were  to  run  for 
ten  years  except  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  the  limit  was  fixed 
at  twenty  years. 

Actual  Workings  of  Municipal  Indebtedness  Act  of  1875. 
Little  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  actual  workings  of 
the  Municipal  Indebtedness  Act  until  1911-12,  when  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  under  authorization  from  the 
Le^slature,  submitted  a  report  on  the  subject.'  The  general 
conclusion  of  the  report  was  that  the  act  of  1875  had  been 

■  Id  Ih*  o«M  of  lanponry  Iduh  oaij  ■  ban  majaritr  wh  iwiiimu7- 

•  RtpcrttltSfeM  Itu-titlim  JMMiM  to  lU  f>iM«WfwH  of  lit  CitUt  md  Ttmit  ^tkt  Cm^ 
iiwHifl.  by  tb*  DiiMte  ol  tb*  BarMO  ol  Slatktkit,  April  16,  IIU.    ll>MnhiMim  Bwm 
No.  tin  tlllD. 
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evaded  in  a  number  of  cases  and  had  not  succeeded  in  checking 
the  rapid  growth  of  municipal  debts.  The  most  important 
findings  of  the  investigation  are  quoted  below:  — 

An  aggregate  municipal  iudebtedneBS  for  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Conimonwealth  amounting  to  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  billion  of 
dollars,  and  of  which  more  than  1238,000,000  is  funded  or  fixed,  is  unques- 
tionably a  serious  fact,  the  significance  of  which  is  not  lessened  by  the 
knowledge  that  in  our  cities  alone  the  latter  class  of  debt  is  increasing 
annually  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $7,000,000  and  in  our  large  towns  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  1700,000.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  thaj 
this  situation  should  be  the  cause  of  increafiing  apprehension  on  the  ptart  of 
the  public  and  that  the  question  should  be  seriously  raised  as  to  whether 
it  may  not  be  possible  by  some  comprehensive  legislation  to  check  the 
growth  of  municipal  indebtedness"  in  Massachusetts;  or,  at  least,  to 
restrict  more  carefully  the  purposes  for  which  our  cities  and  towns  should 
be  permitted  to  borrow  money.' 

The  Legislature,  when  it  passed  the  Municipal  Indebtedness  Act  of 
1875,  established  the  principle  that  the  right  of  cities  and  towns  to  adminis- 
ter their  financial  affairs  was  not  an  unlimited  right.  It  laid  down  what 
were  intended  to  be  certain  definite  bounds  to  the  incurrence  of  debt,  speci- 
fying purposes  for  which  debts  might  be  incurred  and  the  periods  of  time 
to  which  loans  should  be  limited;  and  it  provided,  furthermore,  that  the 
indebtedness  should  be  limited  to  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  valuation.  .  .  , 
What  our  legislators  could  not  foresee  was  the  ingenious  devices  by  which 
ways  were  to  be  discovered  for  evading  the  clear  intent  of  the  law,  or, 
where  its  intent  was  not  clearly  expressed,  for  taking  refuge  in  that  form 
of  interpretation  which  would  most  conveniently  serve  an  immediate 
exigency,  political  or  otherwise.' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  who  drew  the  statute  did  not  make  their 
intent  in  numerous  important  particulars  more  clear.  In  the  absence 
of  clarity  of  statement  and  of  judicial  interpretations,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  opinions  given  by  many  different  attorneys  should  not  be  uniform, 
even  when  rendered  in  good  faith.  Hence  it  is  that  after  the  lapse  of  a 
full  generation  we  are  again  confronted  with  substantially  the  same  prob- 
lem that  led  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1875  —  with  a  state  of  affairs, 
in  many  of  our  municipahties,  apparently  not  a  whit  better  than  if  no 
law  on  the  subject  had  ever  been  passed.' 

The  investigation  showed  that  the  most  common  method  of 
evading  the  debt  limit  in  cities  was  by  the  issue  of  demand 
notes  for  so-called  temporary  loans  in  anticipation  of  taxes. 

'  Repcrlo/a  Special  Inratiffttiio 
mmimallli,  by  tha  Director  ol  tt 
DoeumMit  No.  2IS8,  p,  7  (IVID- 

>  IbU.,  p.  >. 

>  IbU.,  p.  10. 
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These  demand  notes  were  oftentimes  allowed  to  run  for  a  term 
of  years  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  fixed  or  permanent  debt, 
despite  the  requirement  that  all  such  loans  should  be  paid 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue.  In  regard  to  this 
method  of  getting  around  the  debt  limitations  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  as  follows:  — 

The  law  authorlies  such  loans  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  a  means  of  meeting  current  expenaes  pending 
collections  of  taxes  and  It  expressly  stipulates  that  all  such  loans  must 
be  paid  within  a  year  from  the  taxes  of  the  year  in  which  the  debt  is  in- 
curred. While  a  city  or  town  would  hardly,  in  the  face  of  this  law,  deliber- 
ately attempt  to  secure  a  loan  on  a  tax  note  for  a  period  in  excess  of  one 
year,  it  was  formerly  possible  to  issue  nith  apparent  impunity  a  demand 
note  and  allow  it  to  remain  unpaid  for  a  generation,  or  so  long  as  the  holder 
refrained  from  demanding  payment.' 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
incurrence  of  funded  debt  by  general  law  had  been 

seriously  weakened  by  \iitue  of  the  large  number  of  special  acts  passed 
by  the  Legislature  in  response  to  picas  of  cities  and  towns  for  exemption 
from  its  provisions  from  time  to  time.  The  act  of  1875  had  scarcely  been 
placed  upon  the  statute  book  before  these  petitions  for  special  favor 
began  to  be  made,  and,  while  in  the  first  few  years  after  its  passage  they 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  it  was  not  long  before  they  began  to 
multiply  rapidly.  The  number  of  such  special  acts,  many  of  which  took 
the  form  of  authorizing  the  issue  of  loans  for  some  [wrticular  purpose 
outside  the  debt  limit,  run  Uterally  into  the  hundreds.  ^Vhile  such  bor- 
rowings have  been  legalized  and  are,  therefore,  not  subject  to  the  criticism 
appl.ving  to  debts  incurred  nithout  the  sanction  of  the  law,  their  number 
and  character  signify  one  of  two  things:  Either  the  exemptions  have  been 
granted,  in  many  instances,  too  complacently,  for  the  mere  asking  and 
without  sufficiently  stout  resistance  based  upon  careful  inquiry;  or  the 
general  law  was  itself  too  drastic  for  universal  application  and  was  not 
made  sufficiently  ela-itic  to  meet  natural  variations  in  local  conditions. 
The  gross  outstanding  debt  outside  the  limit  for  general  purposes,  under 
the  authority  of  special  legislation,  is  approximately  $73,000,000.' 

It  is  stated  that  between  1875  and  1912  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
hundred  special  acts  were  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature granting  various  cities  authority  to  borrow  outade  the 
debt  limit  for  one  reason  or  another.' 

>  WuHctuHUt  HwH  I>iiciJiw>U  No.  lift  kllin.  p.  13. 

■  an.,  pp.  ift-». 

•  lt*|wrl  al  du  JtM  SpieM  Ctimmillm  en  Munititml  mM»(.  1*11  (Hoon  Da«um1  No. 
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Municipal  Finance  Act  of  1913. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  a  joint  special 
committee  on  municipal  finance  was  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  in  1913  submitted  several  bills  proposing  a  revision 
of  the  limitations  on  municipal  debt.^  As  a  result  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee,  the  Legislature  passed  the 
"Municipal  Finance  Act  of  1913"  which  supersedes  the  law  of 
1875.' 

Limit  of  Amount  of  Debt. 

The  act  of  1913  makes  practically  no  change  in  the  debt 
limits  as  prescribed  in  the  earlier  law  except  to  provide  that  the 
valuation  of  property  upon  which  the  limit  is  based  shall  be 
the  average  assessed  value  for  the  three  preceding  years  in 
towns  as  well  as  in  cities.  As  it  now  stands  the  law  prescribes 
that  "a  city  shall  not  authorize  indebtedness  to  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding two  and  one  half  per  cent,  and  a  town  shall  not  au- 
thorize indebtedness  to  an  amount  exceeding  three  per  cent  on 
the  average  of  the  assessor's  valuations  of  the  taxable  property 
for  the  three  preceding  calendar  years."  * 

Exemptions  —  Temporary  Loans  and  Public  Utility  Bonds. 

In  computing  the  maximum  limit  beyond  which  cities  and 
towns  may  not  borrow  money  the  law  stipulates  that  the 
following  exemptions  shall  be  made:  (1)  temporary  loans  in 
anticipation  of  taxes;  (2)  debts  for  the  establishment,  purchase 
or  extension  of  waterworks;  (3)  debts  for  the  establishment  or 
equipment  of  lighting  plants,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  in  cities  and 
five  per  cent  in  towns;  and  (4)  debts  for  acquiring  lands  for 
playgrounds  not  exceeding  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  in  both  cities  and  towns.* 

In  order  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  debt  limit,  the  law 
provides  that  temporary  loans  in  anticipation  of  taxes  shall  not 
only  be  payable  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue,  but  also 

■  Ripirrt  oj  lU  Joint  Special  CommilU,  on  UunidfHd  Finma,  ISIS  iH 
1S03).  p.  47. 

•  Aat  ajii  Rfoliii  of  MttueKiuntU,  Itt).  Chkp.  Til.  S«t>.  1-lS.  Formmi 
AOt  of  Igis,  Che,p,  Hi;  Qencral  ^eU  o/ '■»,  Chip.  t2ud Chip.  HI.  Fo 
»e  Appendii.  p.  HS. 

■  AeU  mi  SHDfcH  of  Umacl-iuMt,  IU3,  Chm.  7ig,  Bast.  U. 
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that  they  shall  not  be  renewed  or  paid  by  the  issue  of  new 
notes.'  The  issuing  of  notes  payable  on  demand  is  expressly 
prohibited,* 

Although  not  a  part  of  the  Municipal  Finance  Act  of  1913, 
mention  should  be  made  in  this  connection  of  the  requirement 
that  all  notes  issued  by  towns  and  by  water,  watch,  light  and 
improvement  districts  must  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  These  matters  were  provided  for  by 
separate  acts  in  1910  and  1913.' 

Purpose  and  Term  of  Loans. 
In  addition  to  fixing  a  limit  upon  municipal  indeb^ness,  the 
Act  of  1913  enumerates  in  considerable  detail  the  purposes  for 
which  debts  may  be  incurred  and  the  terms  for  which  they  may 
run.  The  latter  vary  from  five  to  thirty  years  according  to  the 
object.    The  purposes  and  terms  of  loans  are  as  follows:  * 

(1)  For  the  construction  of  sewers  (thirty  years). 

(2)  Acquisition  of  land  for  public  parks  (thirty  years). 

(3)  Acquisition  of  land  for  general  public  purposes  (twenty 
years). 

(4)  For  the  construction  of  and  addition  to  school  and  other 
public  buildings  (twenty  years). 

(5)  For  the  construction  of  iron,  stone  or  concrete  bridges 
(twenty  years). 

(6)  For  the  original  construction,  widening  or  extension  ol 
streets  (ten  years). 

(7)  For  the  construction  of  stone,  brick  or  other  permanent 
pavements  (ten  years);  for  macadam  pavement  (five  years). 

(8)  Purchase  of  land  for  cemeteries  (ten  years). 

(9)  For  additional  departmental  equippient  (five  years). 

(10)  For  the  construction  of  sidewalks  (five  years). 

(11)  For  connecting  dwellings  with  public  sewers  (five  years). 

(12)  For  abolition  of  nuisances  (five  years). 

(13)  For  extreme  emergency  appropriations  involving  the 
public  health  or  safety  (five  years). 

Debts  for  any  other  than  the  purposes  specified  are  pro- 

>  Atf  mi  RaolmatUutniiiHlit.  Ilia,  Cb»p.  7111.  St. ». 

•  tbU.,  Bwt.  H. 

•  AiUmiUBmalmB/tl—tti<atl$t.lU0.Clt»9.Ht:  AOt  mi  S*mI— i  af  lit*— dtamm;  l$U, 
Chap.  TIT. 
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hibited  under  the  general  law,  and  the  only  Tray  in  which  a  city 
or  town  may  borrow  for  additional  objects  is  by  obtaining  a 
special  act  from  the  Legislature. 

Method  of  Enforcement. 
As  a  means  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  act  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  State  Supreme  Court  or  the  Superior  Court  may 
be  appealed  to  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  com.pel  the  officials 
of  any  city  or  town  to  comply  with  its  requirements.' 

Actual  Workings  of  Act  of  WIS, 
As  to  the  actual  operation  of  the  Act  of  1913,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  had  the  following  statement  to 
make  in  his  seventh  annual  report:  — 

The  Municipal  Indebtedness  Act,  Chapter  719  of  the  Acts  of  IftlS, 
became  fully  effective  January  1,  1914,  and  I  think  I  may  say,  —  having 
due  regard  for  certain  temporary  difficulties  which  it  was  to  be  expected 
would  be  experienced  by  some  of  our  towns  while  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions,  —  has  already  more  than  justified  its  passage 
and  been  productive  only  of  salutary  results.' 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
the  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of  indebtedness  should  be 
increased  somewhat.  His  recommendations  on  this  point  are  as 
follows: 

The  debt  limit  for  cities  is  now  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  and  for 
towns  three  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  their  assessed  valuation  for  the 
three  preceding  calendar  years,  a  limitation  which  has  prevailed  without 
substantial  change  since  the  original  municipal  indebtedness  act  of  1875. 
Almost  as  soon  as  that  act  tvas  passed,  however,  our  cities  and  towns 
began  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  exemptions  and  the  list  of  special 
acts  to  permit  borrowing  outside  the  debt  limit  has  been  lengthening 
year  by  year,  so  that,  making  due  allowance  for  the  passage  of  nimierous 
special  acts  in  the  past  which  perhaps  would  not  have  been  approved 
had  more  complete  infonnation  as  to  their  necessity  been  available,  it  is 
an  open  question  and  has  been  for  some  time  whether  an  increase  of  the 
debt  limit  over  the  amount  fixed  under  conditions  of  municipal  life  pre- 
vailing forty  years  ago  is  not  demanded  by  considerations  entirely  con- 
sistent with  sound  public  pohcy.  But  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
new  system  of  taxation  [Income  Tax  Law  of  1916],  which  removes  the 

>  AtU  a~f  RaolHt  sf  iIit40clmtelU.  1913.  Chap.  ns.  S«t.  21. 

'  Samtli  Annual  Rcjmrl  m  Us  SloliUui  <)/ Jf ttnieipoj  Fitmua  b?  the  Dinotor  ol  tha  Bunu 
of  Sututio.  1013  (BoiUin.  I«I4).  p.  xrii. 
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iiiw  Hiuiii  III  of  intangible  poHnul  iMoperty  ftom  the  *»»*■"  of  tbt  local 
authorities,  will  be  to  reduce  the  valuatiooB  on  irtiJch  the  local  borrowing 
eapftcit^  must  be  detennined,  and  bj  tiais  contracting  the  basis  of  the 
oomputAtion,  will  materially  reduce,  in  many  instances,  the  actual  amount 
which  may  be  borrowed  for  needed  pennanent  improvements.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted  with  a  view  to  increasing  . 
the  statutory  debt  limit  at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  tedueed 
by  the  enactment  of  the  income-tax  law.' 

VI.    COKCLTJSIOX. 

The  above  analysis  shows  that  since  the  seventies  and 
eighties  most  of  the  States  have  placed  Umitations  upon  the 
amount  and  purposes  of  municipal  indebtedness  ather  l^ 
constitutional  pro\-i3ion3  or  by  statute.  The  tendency  to  con- 
tinue such  restrictions  at  the  present  time  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  three  of  the  recent  Constitutions  —  Arizona  (1912),  Okla- 
homa (1907)  and  Virginia  (1902)  —  contain  definite  restrictions 
upon  the  amount  of  debt  that  may  be  incurred  by  munidpal- 
ities;  while  the  Constitution  of  Michigan  (1908)  and  that  of 
Ohio  (I9I2)  provide  that  the  Legislature  shall  pass  general 
laws  regulating  such  matters. 

In  all  five  of  the  above-mentioned  States,  as  weU  as  by  recent 
amendments  in  Xew  York  (1909)  and  Pennsylvania  (1913), 
cities  are  given  the  right  to  borrow  out^de  the  debt  linut  for 
the  construction  or  purchase  of  certain  specified  public  utilities, 
thus  indicating  a  disposition  to  broaden  the  borrowing  power  in 
the  case  of  publicly  owned  enterprises  of  a  productive  character. 

The  chief  criticism  directed  against  constitutional  debt  limits 
in  the  United  States  has  been  that  they  are  too  rigid  and  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  each  locality.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  English  method  of  administrative 
control  is  preferable  to  our  system  of  constitutional  or  statutory 
regulation.  In  England,  limitations  upon  municipal  indebted- 
ness are  not  fixed  by  statute  but  are  regulated  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  some  other  administrative  authority  tA 
the  central  government.  The  request  of  each  city  to  borrow 
money  is  carefully  investigated  by  the  central  body,  which 
grants  or  withholds  permission  according  to  the  drcumstances 
of  each  individual  case.* 

>  JVinfl  Annual  Rtporl  m  Uie  Slolutta  af  Mm-idvl  Fimmnem,  UM  (Bcrtoo.  IHSt,  p.  1*1. 
<  Xomll,  A.  L.    rk  Onvrnimla/SufUnJ  am  «ditioa).n,  1(0-1*1.    So  iIm  Hmoo,  W.  K, 
irofHan  CUiet,  27^377. 
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Appendix. 


Provisions  or  the  Municipal  Financx  Act  of  1913  in  Rroabd  to 
Mtjnicipal  Indebteshbsb.' 

SscnoN  3.  Cities  and  towns,  and  fiie,  water  and  watch  districts, 
so-called,  may,  by  a  majority  vote,  incur  debt  for  temporary  loans  in 
anticipation  of  the  revenue  of  the  financial  year  in  which  the  debt  is 
incurred  and  expressly  made  payable  therefrom  by  such  vote,  and  may 
issue  a  note  or  notes  therefor  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
the  total  tax  levy  of  the  precedli^  financial  year,  together  with  the  bank, 
corporation  and  street  railway  tax  received  during  the  preceding  financial 
year,  exclusive  of  special  or  additional  assessments  or  revenue  from  any 
other  source  except  payments  made  by  the  Commonwealth  ia  lieu  of 
taxes  on  account  of  property  taken  for  institutions  or  for  metropolitan 
district  purposes.  Such  notes  shall  be  payable,  and  shall  be  paid,  not 
later  than  one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  and  shall  not  be  renewed  or 
paid  by  the  issue  of  new  notes,  except  as  is  provided  in  section  nine. 

Section  4.  Cities  and  towns  may,  by  a  majority  vote,  incur  debt 
for  temporary  loans  for  the  payment  of  any  land  damages  or  any  propor- 
tion of  the  general  expenses  of  altering  a  grade  crossing  which  they  are 
required  primarily  to  pay  under  the  provisions  of  law,  or  any  proportion 
of  the  expense  of  constructing  a  highway  in  anticipation  of  reimburse- 
ment by  the  Commonwealth,  such  reimburaement  first  to  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission,  and  may  issue 
a.  note  or  notes  therefor  and  for  a  period  not  exceedii^  one  year  from  the 
date  thereof;  and  when  any  money  so  paid  is  repaid  to  the  municipality, 
it  shall  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  loan.  Notes  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be.renewed  or  paid  by  the  issue  of  new 
not«s,  except  us  is  provided  in  section  nine. 

Sectiox  5.  Cities  and  towns  may  incur  debt,  within  the  limit  of 
indebtedness  prescribed  in  this  act,  for  the  following  purposes,  and  payable 
within  the  periods  hereinafter  specified:  — 

(1)  For  the  construction  of  sewers  for  sanitary  and  surface  drainage 
purposes  and  for  sewE^^  disposal,  thirty  years. 

(2)  For  acquiring  land  for  public  parks  under  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter twenty-eight  of  the  Revised  Laws  and  amendments  thereof,  thirty 
years. 

(3)  For  acquiring  land  for,  and  the  construction  of,  schoolhouses  or 
buildings  to  be  used  for  any  municipal  or  departmental  purpose,  including 
the  cost  of  original  equipment  and  furnishing,  twenty  years.' 

>  Aett  and  Btfotta  <>/ MawontimCt,  1911,  Ch»p.  Tit. 

<  AmiDdsd  in  ISlfl  (Omtrtl  AeU  t/  19U,  Ctup.  111}  n  h  to  ButboriM  iocuitiitt  «(  dibt  Icr 
punhng  of  lind  [or  uy  publio  purpoH. 
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(4)  For  the  coDstruction  of  additions  to  schoolhouses  or  buildup 
to  be  used  for  any  municipal  purpose,  including  the  cost  of  original  equip- 
ment and  fumiflhin^,  where  such  additions  increase  the  floor  space  of 
said  buildings  to  which  such  additions  are  made,  twenty  years. 

(5)  For  the  construction  of  bridges  of  stone  or  concrete,  or  of  iron 
superstructure,  twenty  years. 

(6)  For  the  original  construction  of  streets  or  highways  or  the  exten- 
sion or  widening  of  streets  or  byways,  including  land  damages  and 
tbe  cost  of  pavement  and  sidewalks  laid  at  the  time  of  said  constnio- 
tton,  ten  years. 

(7)  For  the  construction  of  stone,  block,  brick  or  other  permanrat 
pavement  of  similar  lasting  character,  ten  years. 

(S)  For  macadam  pavement  under  specifications  approved  by  the 
Masaachusetts  Highway  Commission,  five  years. 

(9)  For  the  construction  of  walls  or  dikes  for  the  protection  of  high- 
ways or  property,  ten  years. 

(10)  For  the  purchase  of  land  for  cemetery  purposes,  ten  years. 

(11)  For  such  part  of  the  cost  of  additional  departmental  equipment 
as  is  in  excess  of  twenty-five  cents  per  one  thousand  dollars  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding year's  valuation,  five  years. 

(12)  For  the  construction  of  sidewalks  of  brick,  stone,  concrete  or 
other  material  of  similar  lasting  character,  five  years. 

(13)  For  connecting  dwellings  or  other  buildings  with  public  sewera, 
when  a  portion  of  the  cost  is  to  be  assessed  on  the  abutting  property 
owners,  five  years. 

(14)  For  the  abatement  of  nuisances  in  order  to  conserve  the  puUio 
health,  five  years. 

(15)  For  extreme  emergency  appropriations  involving  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  people  or  their  property,  five  years. 

Debts  may  be  authorised  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  only 
by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  voters  present  and  voting,  or  of  two  thirds 
of  all  the  members  of  a  city  council  or  other  governing  body,  taken  1^ 
yeas  and  nays,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor,  if  such  approval 
is  required  by  the  charter  of  the  city. 

Section  6.  Cities  and  towns  may  incur  debt,  outside  the  Umit  of 
indebtedness  prescribed  in  this  act,  for  the  following  purposes  and  pay- 
able within  the  periods  hereinafter  specified:  — 

(1)  For  temporary  loans  under  the  provisions  of  sections  three,  four 
or  nine,  one  year. 

(2)  For  establishing  or  purchasing  a  system  for  supplying  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  city  or  town  nith  water,  or  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 
|Ht>tection  of  a  water  system,  or  for  acquiring  water  rights,  thirty  yean. 

(3)  For  the  extension  of  water  mains  and  for  n-ater  departmental 
equipment,  five  years. 

(4)  For  establishing,  purchasing,  extending  or  enlarging  a  gas  or  de&- 
tric  lighting  plant  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  within  which  su<^ 
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gas  or  electric  lighting  plant  is  authorized  to  distribute  its  product, 
twenty  years;  but  the  indebtedness  so  incurred  shall  be  limited  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  in  &■  town  five  per  cent  and  in  a  city  two  and  one 
half  per  cent  of  the  last  preceding  assessed  valuation  of  such  town  or  city.* 

(5)  For  acquiring  land  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  playground,  as 
specified  in  section  nineteen  of  chapter  twenty-eight  of  the  Revised  Laws 
and  amendments  thereof,  thirty  years;  but  the  indebtedness  so  incurred 
shall  be  limited  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  last  preceding  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  or  town. 

Debts  for  all  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be  payable 
within  the  periods  above  specified  from  the  date  of  the  first  issue  of  bonds 
or  notes  on  account  thereof,  and  may  be  incurred  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  existing  law,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  All  other  debts  hereafter  incurred  l^ 
a  city  or  town  shall  be  reckoned  in  determining  its  limit  of  indebtedness, 
and  debts  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  except  for 
temporary  loans,  may  be  incurred  only  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  voters 
present  and  voting,  or  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  of  a  city  council 
or  other  governing  body,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  mayor,  if  such  approval  is  required  by  the  charter  of 
the  city. 

Section  7.  Cities  and  towns  shall  not  incur  debt  for  any  purpose  or 
for  any  period  of  time  other  than  as  specified  in  this  act  or  in  chapter  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen,  and  the  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  bonds  or  notes,  except  pre- 
miums, shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  spedfied  in  the  authorisa- 
tion of  the  loan.  -  .  . 

Section  12.  Except  aa  otherwise  authorized  by  section  six  of  this  act, 
or  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirteen,  a  city  shall  not  authorize  indebtedness  to  an 
amount  exceeding  two  and  one  half  per  cent,  and  a  town  shaU  not  author- 
ize indebtedness  to  an  amount  exceeding  three  per  cent,  on  the  average 
of  the  assessor's  valuations  of  the  taxable  property  for  the  three  preceding 
calendar  years,  the  valuations  being  first  reduced  by  the  amount  of  all 
abatements  allowed  thereon  previous  to  the  last  day  of  December  of 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 

Section  14.  Cities  and  towns  shall  not  issue  any  notes  payable  on 
demand.  .  .  . 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  RESTRICTIONS  ON  STATE 
DEBTS. 


I.  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CX)NSTITUTIONAL  RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  STATE  DEBTS. 

The  early  constitutional  restrictions  on  State  indebtedness 
may  be  traced  to  the  era  of  internal  improvements  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  this  period  the 
States  had  incurred  large  debts  in  order  to  construct  canals, 
turnpikes  and  other  enterprises,  or  had  pledged  their  credit  to 
private  corporations  for  such  purposes.  In  New  York,  for 
example,  the  State  debt  increased  $7,737,770  in  the  period 
from  1817  to  1825,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  continued  to  grow  until  in  1846  the  total  debt 
was  about  $28,000,000  and  the  annual  interest  charge  over 
$1,400,000.'  From  1825  on,  the  movement  for  internal  im- 
provements —  especially  canab  —  spread  with  renewed  vigor 
throughout  the  country,  with  the  result  that  the  aggregate  debt 
of  all  of  the  States  increased  from  $60,000,000  in  1835  to 
$183,000,000  in  1839.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Arkansas, 
Florida  and  Mississippi  had  no  debt  in  1830;  in  1840  their  com- 
bined debt  was  more  than  $44,000,000.* 

For  a  time  there  was  little  or  no  objection  to  thb  state  of 
affairs,  but  following  the  crisis  of  1837  and  the  failure  of  many 
enterprises  it  was  necessary  for  the  legislatures  to  levy  high 
taxes  in  order  to  meet  the  situation.  The  immediate  residt  was 
an  awakening  of  public  opinion.  When  the  storm  following 
the  crisis  of  1837  had  subsided  the  State  constitutions  underwent 
a  process  of  amendment  which  established  limitations  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  former  abuses. 

The  first  State  to  include  a  constitutional  restriction  on 
State  indebtedness  was  Rhode  Island,  which  in  1842  provided 

'  Secriat.  H..  An  Eamomic  AiuA/Mii  of  On  Ct/nMiOUianal  Rt^rictimi  vpm  PMic  ttUibltinif 
in  Ot  Uniuii  Snoti.  BuIlMin  of  th*  Unlvwritr  of  Wmaiuin,  No.  «tT  (HwlkoD,  1««),  JS.  Sm 
■Jbo  Goraiaor'*  M«aca.  ISM,  New  Yo^  Aannbly  Dominiait,  Ho.  t,  U. 
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that  tbe  Legislature  sbould  not  incur  debt  to  an  amount  exceeds- 
ing  $50,000  without  the  consoit  of  the  people  except  in  time 
of  war  or  insurrectioD.*  Two  years  later  New  Jersey  included  a 
provision  in  her  Constitution  of  1844  which  has  served  as  tbe 
model  for  subsequent  restrictions.  It  was  provided  A&t  the 
Legislature  should  not  contract  debts  which  "singly  or  in  tbe 
aggregate  ...  at  any  time  exceed  $100,000  except  for  purposes 
of  war  or  to  repel  invasion  or  to  suppress  insurrection,  unless 
the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  a  law  for  some  single  work  or 
object,  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein."  Such  a  law,  more- 
over, was  required  to  provide  ways  and  means,  exclusive  of 
loans,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  as  it  fell  due,  and  to  dis- 
cbarge the  principal  .  .  .  within  thirty-five  years,  and  was 
not  to  take  effect  until  it  .  .  .  bad  been  submitted  to  the 
people  at  a  general  election,  and  bad  received  the  sanction  oi  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  it  at  sudt  elec- 
tion.* 

The  improvidence  of  the  Iicgialature  in  contracting  debts 
led  to  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  in  New  York, 
which  in  1846  placed  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  Le^iisla^ 
ture  of  that  State  to  incur  further  debts.  In  1843  Michigan 
adopted  an  amendment  restricting  State  borrowing;  Louisiana 
in  1845;  Iowa  in  1846;  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  in  1848  and  so 
on.  The  restrictions  of  the  early  constitutions  were  almost 
invariably  adopted  by  the  newer  States  as  they  came  into  tbe 
Union,  so  that  to-day  there  are  only  fotir  States  —  Masaacha- 
setts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  —  which  do 
not  impose  limitations  on  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Le^s- 
lature. 

II.  NATURE  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  STATE  INDEBTEDNESS. 
The  various  State  constitutions  may  be  grouped  into  several 
general  classes  according  to  their  respective  methods  of  limiting 
State  indebtedness.  In  the  first  group  are  those  States  which 
provide  that  no  debt  shall  be  created  at  ail  except  to  repel  in- 
vasion or  suppress  insurrection,  to  pay  or  refund  the  previous 
liabilities  of  the  commonwealth  outstanding  at  the  time  the 
limitation  was  adopted,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  revenues  and 
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for  extraordinary  purposes.  There  are  sixteen  States  which 
employ  this  method  of  limitation;  namely,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Midiigan, 
Minnesota,  Mbsouri,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virpnia,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin.^ 

In  the  second  group  of  States  no  debt  may  be  contracted 
unless  approved  by  referendum,  except  for  specified  purposes 
such  as  repelling  invasion,  suppressing  rebellion,  etc.  There 
are  eight  States  which  follow  this  plan;  namely,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
and  Washington.  With  this  group  should  be  included  also  thti 
three  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  whose 
constitutions  prohibit  the  borrowing  of  money  unless  certain 
specified  conditions  are  complied  with,  such  as  a  spedal  majoi^ 
ity  of  the  Legislature. 

The  third  group  of  States,  including  Maine,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oregon  and  South  Dakota,  fix  a  gen- 
eral sum  VBiying  from  $50,000  to  1300,000  and  provide  that 
debt  in  excess  of  such  amounts  shall  not  be  incurred  except 
for  the  special  purposes  above  mentioned.  The  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island 
also  fix  certain  limits  in  their  respective  constitutions,  but  pro- 
vide that  the  maximum  may  be  exceeded  upon  a  referendum 
vote.  Utah  and  Wyoming,  instead  of  establishing  a  definitfe 
sum  in  the  constitution,  fix  the  limit  of  indebtedness  at  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  the 
State. 

In  addition  to  the  above  limitations  practically  all  of  the 
State  constitutions  have  set  up  further  checks  on  State  in- 
debtedness by  specifying  certain  purposes  for  which  the  Legis- 
lature may  not  pledge  the  credit  of  the  State,  such  as  assimi- 
ing  any  private  debt,  loaning  credit  to  municipalities  or  to 
private  corporations,  contracting  debt  for  internal  improve- 
ments, or  becoming  stockholders  in  private  corporations.* 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  all  of  the  States  except  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  provided  in 
their  constitutions  for  some  kind  of  limitations  on  the  borrow- 

■  Sin«tli«sbaTaabitsmetitiniapnp*nd,  HMMwhuntU  ha*  Bdoptod  ft  aonMitutioiul  *m«til- 
m«nt  of  thia  Idnd.    Bh  Appflndii  B. 

>  In  MLaiHippi  sntl  TaDi«B»  than  mn  no  ntrioUoiu  OD  Ui*  botnwini  poww  el  Um  State 
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ing  power  of  the  LegisUtine.  It  shoold  be  noted,  honrever, 
that  u  a  general  rule  there  are  no  limhatioDS  on  the  amount 
of  motM!>'  whM^  may  be  bmrowed  for  lepeDing  inranon,  siqi- 
pressing  instarectioD  or  defending  the  State  or  the  United  ^ates 
in  war. 

Fc41owing  \s  an  ana^'sis  of  the  limitations  as  set  forth  in  the 
various  State  constitutions. 

I.    States  in  which  the  Cbeatiox  of  a  Debt  is  pbohiuitku 

EXCEPT   FOR  CeRTAIX  SPECIFIED  PUBPOSBS. 

In  sixteen  States,  including  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 

Florida,   Georgia,   Indiana,   Louisiana,   Michigan,   ^Gnnesota, 

-  Missouri,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  \'lTginia,  West  Virginia 

and  Wisconsin,  no  debt  may  be  created  by  the  L^islature 

except  for  certain  specified  purposes,  as  follows:  •  — 

To  repel  Intation,  tuppresa  Insurrection  and  defend  the  State 
in  War.  —  In  all  of  the  above-mentioned  States  enwpt  Arkan- 
sas and  Missouri  exceptions  are  made  in  favor  of  borrowing 
for  the  purposes  of  repelling  invasion,  suppressing  insurrection 
or  defending  the  State  in  war. 

To  pay  Existing  Debt.  —  Also  a  majority  of  the  States  whi<ji 
prohibit  the  incurring  of  general  indebtedness  provide  that 
debts  may  be  created  to  pay  obligations  existing  at  the  time 
the  limitation  was  adopted  or  to  refund  bonds  already  issued. 

llie  constitutions  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania  and 
Texas  provide  that  the  prohibition  on  State  debt  shall  not 
prevent  the  borrowing  of  money  to  pay  the  "exbting  debt"  erf 
the  State;  nor  of  CHiio  to  redeem  the  present  outstanding  debt; 
nor  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  to  redeem  the  pTe\'iou3  liabil- 
ity of  the  State.  In  Florida  the  Legislature  may  issue  bonds  in 
order  to  refund  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  bonds  already  issued; 
in  Missouri  debts  may  be  incurred  for  the  renewal  of  existing 
bonds  when  they  cannot  be  paid  at  maturity  out  of  the  smking 
fund  or  otherwise.  Under  the  Louisiana  Constitution  serial 
bonds  may  be  issued  by  the  Board  of  Liquidation  of  State 

■  Akbuu.  XI,  311;  Arkuuu,  XVI,  1.  i;  Colondo,  XI.  1,  4.  t;  Ftoridfc  IX  S;  Onttik, 
VII,  8w,  in.  1.  Sw.  IV.  1:  IndiuiK.  X,  S;  LouialuA,  W;  Uiehliu,  X,  Id,  11;  Vwtmaf,  tX. 
a,  6.  7,  8:  Hlauuri,  tV,  U-it;  Ohio.  Vin,  1,  1,  l;  F«mi;]Tamm,  IX,  1.  S;  Tan*.  HI.  «;  Tif 
tiolE.  XIII.  IH;  Wat  Virciiiu.  X  4:  Winio^,  Vni,  4.  t.  T.  B,  9.  Tat  trpiol  u 
pmrUoEK  M*  AppMidii  B. 
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Debt  to  refund  the  specified  bonded  debt  existbg  at  the  time  of 
the  constitutional  limitation.*  In  Colorado  there  is  spedfic 
authorization  to  contract  debt  nQt  exceeding  $2,115,000  to  fund 
the  outstanding  State  warrants  and  the  interest  thereon. 

To  supply  Deftcienciea  of  Revenue.  —  Also  moat  of  the  States 
which  prohibit  the  creation  of  debt  except  for  certain  purposes 
provide  that  temporary  loans  may  be  incurred  to  a  limited 
amount  vaiymg  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000  in  order  to  supply 
deficiencies  of  revenue  or  for  temporary  purposes.  Such  provi- 
sions are  found  in  the  constitutions  of  eleven  of  the  sixteen 
States  including  Alabama,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  Temporary  loans  are  generally  justified 
on  the  grounds  that  the  income  and  outgo  of  public  funds  never 
exactly  offset  each  other  and  that  it  is  better  to  anticipate  taxes 
by  loans  than  to  constantly  tamper  with  the  tax  rate.* 

In  Alabama  temporary  loans  may  be  negotiated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  deficiencies  in  the  treasury  to  the  amount  of  $300,000, 
with  the  further  limitation  that  no  new  loan  is  to  be  issued 
until  the  temporary  loans  to  meet  the  total  deficiency  in  the 
treasury  are  paid.  In  Colorado  the  amount  of  debt  that  may  be 
incurred  in  any  year  to  meet  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  may  not 
exceed  one-quarter  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  debt  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
three-quarters  of  a  mill  until  the  valuation  equals  $100,000,000, 
and  after  that  time  shall  not  exceed  $100,000;  in  Georgia  the 
amount  is  limited  to  $500,000  and  must  be  paid  out  of  taxes 
levied  for  the  year  in  which  the  loan  is  made;  in  Michigan  the 
limit  is  $250,000  in  the  aggregate;  in  Ohio  indebtedness  for 
deficiencies  in  revenue,  together  with  that  for  expenses  not 
provided  for,  is  never  to  exceed  $750,000  in  the  aggregate;  in 
Pennsylvania  the  limit  is  $1,000,000  in  the  aggregate;  in  Texas, 
$200,000  in  the  aggregate;  while  in  Missouri  if  more  than 
$250,000  is  borrowed  for  any  year  for  deficiencies  in  revenue  and 
for  unforeseen  emergencies,  such  action  must  be  approved  by 
referendum. 

Extraordinary  Experiditurea.  —  In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
borrowing  to  meet  extraordinary  expenditures  is  excepted  from 

<  CnutttHfion  of  Lvwitiana,  S«,  IH.  ■  B«rirt,  iS. 
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the  generiil  prohibition  on  State  indebtedness;  the  debt  which 
may  be  created  for  this  purpose  in  Minnesota  being  liiDited 
to  $250,000  in  the  aggregate;  while  in  Wisconsin  it  may  not 
exceed  $100,000  and  the  law  creating  such  debt  must  provide 
for  the  le^^^ng  of  a  tax  to  pay  the  interest  and  the  principal 
within  five  years. 

Expeiues  not  provided  for.  -^  In  Ohio  expenses  not  provided 
for  may  be  met  by  borrowing. 

Interest  on  State  Debt.  —  Under  the  Indiana  Constitution 
money  may  be  borrowed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  State  debt. 

Unforeseen  Emergencies.  —  In  Missouri  the  State  may  coft- 
tmct  debts  to  provide  for  unforeseen  emei^ncies  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor;  but  tf  the  amount  for  this  purpose 
and  for  deficiencies  in  revenue  exceeds  $250,000  for  any  year, 
such  debt  may  be  provided  for.  only  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture approved  by  popular  referendum.  If  such  debt  is  incurred 
without  a  referendum  it  b  to  be  redeemed  within  two  years 
from  its  creation;  if  by  referendum  within  thirteen  years. 

Pvblic  Buildings.  —  Colorado  makes  a  special  exception  in 
favor  of  borrowing  money  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings 
for  the  use  of  the  State,  with  the  proviso  that  the  debt  created 
for  such  purpose  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  one-htUf 
mill  on  each  dollar  valuation  of  taxable  property  and  shall  not 
be  more  than  $50,000  in  the  aggregate  at  any  time  unless  ap- 
proved by  popular  referendum,  when  the  total  amount  of 
debt  that  may  be  incurred  for  public  buildings  may  be  in- 
creased to  three  mills  of  the  taxable  valuation.' 

2.  States  in  which  the  Creation  of  a  Debt  ib  phohibited 
EXCEPT  UPON  Referendum. 
The  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina  and  Washington  —  eight  in 
number  —  follow  a  still  different  method  of  limiting  State 
indebtedness.^  In  these  commonwealths  no  debt  may  be  con- 
tracted by  the  Legislature  except  for  certain  specified  piirposes 
unless  by  a  special  law  which  must  be  referred  to  the  voters 

■  CmuHiulim  of  CoUnio,  XI,  3.  i. 

•  niindi,  IV,  18;  Ion,  VII,  2-t;  Eontuok]'.  M,  U;  New  U 
Vtl.  3-C:  OkUboni;^  X.  2>-lt;  South  Cuoliiu,  X,  T,  It;  Wuhindon,  V 
OODatitutuna]  proruiou  He  AppHidii  B. 
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and  approved  by  them  at  a  general  or  special  election.  As  a 
general  rule  there  is  no  limit  in  these  States  upon  the  total 
amount  that  may  be  borrowed  by  approval  of  popular  vote. 
New  Mexico,  however,  is  an  exception,  as  no  debt  may  be 
created  in  that  State,  even  by  referendum,  if  the  total  indebted- 
ness would  be  made  thereby  to  exceed  one  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  the  State. 

The  purposes  for  which  debt  may  be  contracted  in  this 
group  of  States  without  a  referendum  are  as  follows:  — 

To  repel  Invasion,  suppress  Insurrection  or  defend  ike  State.  — 
All  of  the  State  constitutions  except  that  of  South  Carolina 
permit  borrowing  for  such  purpose  without  a  referendum. 

For  Deficiencies  in  Revenues.  —  All  of  the  States  in  this  group 
likewise  permit  temporary  loans  for  deficiencies  in  revenues 
without  referendmn  to  a  limited  amount  varying  from  $200,000 
to  $1 ,000,000. » 

Highways.  —  New  York  by  a  constitutional  amendment  of 
1905  authorizes  loans  for  the  construction  of  highways  without 
referendum,  but  such  debts  must  never  at  any  one  time  exceed 
$50,000,000.^ 

The  States  which  require  a  referendum  on  State  borrowing 
usually  prescribe  certain  regulations  as  to  submitting  the  ques- 
tion to  the  voters  and  as  to  the  majority  required  for  ratifica- 
tion. As  a  genera]  rule  the  States  which  employ  this  method 
of  restricting  indebtedness  provide  that  the  statute  proposing 
the  creation  of  any  debt  shall  be  submitted  at  a  general  elec- 
tion. In  New  York,  however,  such  an  act  cannot  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  within  three  months  of  its  passage  by  the  Legis- 
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Ntv>  Miiieo.  —  Debt  te  mwt  dBficienciw,  lojelhw  with  dabt 
to  1200.001)  unlsM  exceeded  by  reterandum. 

Nev  York.  —  Debt  to  meet  delicienciea.  tocatber  with  debt  [or  apeuH  not  proTided  (or,  not 
to  eiceed  11.000,000  in  HtgngiM  Bieept  by  leleranduiii. 

OUnlioma  ani  WaMnifim.  —  Debt  to  meet  defidei»i«  in  revenues,  t«cether  with  th«t  toi 
eipeDHa  not  provided  for.  not  to  exceed  MOO.OOO  in  the  enrcaals  unleu  by  refenndum.  la 
WiuhiDKtoa  the  Stale's  oblicntioaB  to  nwke  Eood  the  loesn  of  educational  [unda  by  default  are 
not  to  be  iocludcd  as  tk  part  of  the  debt  thug  limited. 

Soul*  Cirofino.  ~  Money  may  be  borrowed  lor  ordinary  and  ourrent  bunntaa  d  the  State 
without  referrinc  the  Bame  to  the  people.    No  limit  on  unount. 

■  Caatlualion  0/  A"™  York.  Article  VH,  H. 
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lature,  nor  c»n  it  be  presented  at  an  election  when  any  other 
law  b  referred  to  the  people.' 

As  to  the  popular  vote  necessary  for  approval,  a  part  of  the 
States  require  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  for  and  against  the 
proposition.*  The  others  require  a  special  majority,  which  in 
Illinois  is  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  at  the  same  election  for 
members  of  the  general  assembly;  and  in  South  Carolina  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  those  voting  on  the  question. 

3.    States  in  which  Special  Conditions  must  be  cohfued 

WITH. 

Delaware,  North  Carolina  and  Maryland,  instead  of  requiring 
a  referendum  on  State  borrowing,  provide  that  certain  con- 
ditions shall  be  complied  with  before  the  debt  may  be  created.' 
In  Delaware  no  money  is  to  be  borrowed  or  debt  created  by 
the  State  unless  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  by 
three-fourths  of  the  members  elected  to  eadi  house  except  to 
supply  casual  deficiencies  of  revenue,  repel  invasion,  suppress 
insurrection,  defend  the  State  in  war  or  pay  existing  debts. 
Maryland  uses  a  still  different  method  which  is  not  so  rigid  as 
that  of  the  other  States,  the  provision  being  that  the  Legislature 
may  not  contract  debt  unless  by  a  law  providing  for  the  collec- 
tion of  a  tax  to  pay  the  interest  and  discharge  the  principal 
within  fifteen  years,  except  that  the  Legislature  may  without 
levying  such  a  special  tax  borrow  $50,000  for  temporary  de- 
ficiencies and  may  contract  debts  to  any  amoimt  in  order  to 
defend  the  State.  In  North  Carolina  the  Legislature  is  pro- 
hibited from  contracting  new  debt  until  the  State's  bonds  shall 
be  at  par  (except  to  supply  a  casual  deficit  or  for  suppressing 
insurrection  or  defending  the  State)  without  providing  in  the 
same  law  for  a  special  tax  to  pay  the  interest  annually. 

■  niinoii.  IV.  18;  Ion,  VII.  i;  Kantueky,  fiO;  New  Msdea,  IX  B:  N«  York,  VD,  t;  OUk- 
homm  X.  25:  South  Caioliu.  X.  II;  Wuhincton.  VIII,  t. 
>  lom,  Kentucky,  Nev  Blsdcn,  Kbit  York,  Oklahomm  ud  WuhiailOB. 
•  Del&nra,  Vin,  I;  tlHyUod.  UI,  U:  North  CunUiu.  V, «. 
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4.  States  in  which  the  Aggregate  Amount  of  the  Debt 
is  fixed  in  the  conbtitdtion. 

The  Constitutions  of  Arizona,  Maine,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota  and  Utah  limit  State 
indebtedness  by  fixing  the  aggregate  amount  of  debt  that  may 
be  contracted  and  provide  that  no  greater  indebtedness  shall 
be  incurred  except  for  certain  specified  purposes.' 

In  Oregon  the  limit  is  $50,000;  in  Arizona  $350,000;  in 
Nebraska  a  maximum  of  $100,000  may  be  borroved  for  casual 
deficits  or  failure  in  revenue;  in  South  Dakota  the  limit  is  also 
$100,000,  with  the  further  limitation  that  debt  to  this  amount 
may  be  created  only  tor  the  purposes  of  defraying  extraordinary 
expenses,  making  public  improvements  or  meeting  deficiencies 
in  revenues;  in  North  Dakota  the  aggregate  debt  limit  is 
$200,000  for  deficiencies  in  revenues  or  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies and  exclusive  of  the  debt  existing  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted;  while  in  Maine  and  Nevada  the 
limit  is  $300,000  in  the  aggregate.  In  Utah  debt  may  be  in- 
curred for  casual  deficits  or  failures  in  revenue  and  for  neces- 
sary expenditures  for  public  purposes  to  the  amount  of  one 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  the 
State. 

As  a  general  rule  the  States  which  fix  definite  limits  in  their 
constitutions  provide  that  debts  for  certain  specific  purposes 
shall  not  be  included  within  such  limits  and  that  the  maximum, 
debt  may  be  exceeded  for  certain  purposes  as  follows:  — 

Previous  Debts  not  included.  —  The  Constitutions  of  Nevada 
and  South  Dakota  provide  that  the  Territorial  debts  already 
assumed  are  not  to  be  included  in  determining  the  aggregate 
debt  limit.  In  North  Dakota  bonds  issued  to  refund  the  exist- 
ing debt  are  not  to  be  continued  as  a  part  of  the  amount 
limited  by  the  Constitution;  while  in  Maine  the  limit  does  not 
refer  to  any  moneys  deposited  with  the  State  by  the  United 
States  or  any  moneys  held  in  trust  for  Indian  tribes.  The 
Maine  Constitution  also  authorizes  the  State  to  issue  bonds 
outside  of  the  debt  limit  payable  within   twenty-one  years 

1  Ariuna,  IX,  S;  Haine,  IX,  14,  It,  17:  Nabruk*.  XII,  1;  Nenda,  IX,  1,  XVU,  7;  North 
DskoU,  XII.  tSI;  OngoD,XI,Ti  South  DukoUi,  XIII,I,Si  Utah,  XtV.  1.1.  For  table  ■hewins 
amount  of  d«bt  permitud  in  the  Stat<«  of  tbie  (roap  M*  Appeodii  C. 
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solely  for  tie  reimbursement  of  cities  and  towns  for  expenses 
incurred  during  tbe  Civil  War,  provided  that  such  bonds  shall 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  of  $3,500,000.' 

For  PeTmanent  Im-provements.  — -  In  Oregon  the  debt  limit  of 
$50,000  may  be  exceeded  by  an  amount  not  greater  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  State  in 
order  to  build  and  maintain  permanent  roads;  and  in  Maine 
debts  for  building  and  maintaining  highways  are  not  included 
within  the  limit.  The  Legislature  of  that  State  may  authorize 
bonds  not  exceeding  $2,000,000  at  any  one  time  to  be  devoted 
solely  to  the  building  and  maintaining  of  State  highways,  the 
total  amount  of  such  bonds  outstanding  never  to  exceed 
$2,000,000.* 

To  repel  Invasion,  suppress  Insurrection  or  defend  ike  State 
in  War.  —  The  maximum  debt  limit  may  also  be  exceeded  in 
practically  all  of  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion, 
suppressing  insurrection  or  defending  the  State  in  war, 

5-  States  in  which  the  Aggregate  Debt  Limit  mat  be 
exceeded  upon  referendum. 
The  Constitutions  of  California,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Wyoming  also  contain  maxi- 
mum debt  limits,  but  provide  that  such  limitations  may  be  ex- 
ceeded by  a  referendum  vote.'  In  Rhode  Island  the  limit  ia 
fixed  at  $50,000;  in  Montana  and  New  Jersey  at  $100,000;  in 
California  $300,000.  In  Kansas  the  aipount  which  may  be 
borrowed  for  extraordinarj-  expenses  or  for  public  improve- 
ments is  set  at  $1,000,000;  and  in  Idaho  at  $2,000,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  debt  of  the  Territory  at  the  time  of  its  admis- 
sion, and  certain  other  specified  debts.  Wyoming  employs  a 
slightly  different  method  of  limitation.  Except  to  suppress 
insurrection  or  to  provide  for  the  public  defense  the  State  ia 
not  to  create  any  indebtedness  exceeding  one  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  State,  with  the  further 

■  MuDe,  IX,  IS. 

•  Maine,  IX,  17,  Amendment  No.  H.  idopled  l»12.  '  ^^ 

>  CaUramU.  XVI,  1:  Idabo,  Vltl,  1,  uoendmeDtDf  1112;  Kannh  XI.M,  Ti  HooUlu,  XIH, 

1;  N««  Jeney,  IV,  Sec.  VI,  3.  4;  Hbade  Uuid.  IV,  13;  Wjrominc.  XVI.  1,  t.   Tot  typiod  oon- 
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provision  that  no  indebtedness  in  excess  of  the  taxes  of  the 
current  year  is  to  be  created  unless  approved  by  the  voters.^ 

Indebtedness  beyond  the  above-mentioned  amounts  can  be 
incurred  in  all  of  the  States  in  this  group  only  by  a  popular 
referendum,  with  the  exception  that  money  may  usually  be 
borrowed  in  excess  of  the  limitation  for  the  purpose  of  war, 
to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  insurrection  without  such  a 
referendum. 

The  constitutions  of  most  of  the  States  prescribe  the  method 
of  referring  the  question  to  the  voters  and  the  popular  ma- 
jority required.  As  a  general  rule  the  law  authorizing  mdebted- 
ness  in  excess  of  the  constitutional  limitation  must  be  sub- 
mitted at  a  general  election.  In  all  of  the  States  in  this  group 
except  Kansas  the  vote  required  is  merely  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  the  proposition;  in  Kansas  the  requirement  is  a 
majority  of  the  vote  cast  at  the  election  at  which  the  act  is 
submitted, 

6.  Prohibitions  of  Indebtedness  foe  Certain  Specified 
Purposes, 
In  the  preceding  analysis  of  State  debt  limits  no  attention 
has  been  given  to  constitutional  restrictions  against  incurring 
debt  for  specific  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  general  limita- 
tions on  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Legislature,  practically  all 
of  the  State  constitutions  except  those  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  prohibit  the  Legis- 
lature from  lending  or  pledging  the  public  credit  to  private 
enterprises  or  to  localities  or  both,  with  the  additional  limita- 
tion in  most  cases  that  the  liabilities  or  debts  of  individuals, 
associations  or  corporations  are  not  to  be  assumed  by  the 
State.^     About  one-third  of  the  States  in  the  Union  provide 

■  For  table  AhowinA  unount  of  debt  penoittad  hb  Appeadu  C. 

>  Alsbuns,  IV,  91:  XIII.  169:  Atuodb,  IX.  T;  X,  RailmulB,  t:  Ailunua,  Xn,  1!:  XVI. 
1:  CaUforniB,  IV,  31;  XII.  IS:  Colorado,  XI,  1;  Dttamm,  VIII,  4;  Floridm,  IX,  10:  G«arcl^ 
VII.  Sec.  V.  land  Sec.  VIII.  1;  Idaho,  VIII.  3:  XII.  3;  llliixiu.  IV.  20:  IX.  IS:  Indiana,  X,  B.  7; 

XI,  12:  Iowa.  VII.  1:  VIII.3:  Keotusky,  ITS,  177;  Louuiuui,  SB;  Maine,  IX,  14,  It;  Ifaiyland, 
III.  34;  Midiiian,  X.  12,  13,  14:  Hinpwtii,  IX.  10;  Hiniieippi.  XIV,  2U;  Mlaouri.  IV.  41, 
ti;  Montana,  V,  3S;  XIII,  4;  Nebniska,  XII.  3;  Nevada,  VIII.  9;  IX.  4i  Naw  Jsney.  IV.  Sco. 
VI,  3:  New  Mexico.  IX.  14;  New  York,  VII.  I,  10;  Vin,  0:  North  CazoUna.  V.  4;  North  DskoU. 

XII,  ISJ;  Obio.  VIII,  4.  E:  Oklabonu,  X.  14.  IS:  Orxion,  XI.  g;  PaDogylnnia,  IX,  S,  >;  Soutli 
Carolina,  X.  3:  South  DakoU,  XIH.  1 :  Tatin«nH  11.31;  Tana,  ID, 30, 11;  Utah,  VI,  31;  XIV. 
t;  Virpnia.  XIII,  ISt;  Waahinfton,  VIII,  3;  XII,  t;  Wait  Virdnia.  X.  3;  Wuconun.  VIII,  1; 
Wjominc.  Ill,  It;  XVI,  3. 
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that  the  public  credit  is  not  to  be  given  to  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment such  as  cities,  towns,  counties  and  other  political 
subdivisions  of  the  commonwealth.  Approximately  an  equal 
number  prohibit  the  State  from  assuming  the  indebtedness  of 
such  local  governments  unless  sudi  debts  were  incurred  to 
repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection  or  defend  the  State. 

A  few  of  the  States,  however,  make  special  exceptions  in 
favor  of  lending  State  funds  to  individuals,  associations  or 
municipalities  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes.  In 
California,  for  example,  the  prohibition  against  pledging  the 
State's  credit  to  local  communities  or  corporations  does  not 
prevent  the  Legislature  from  granting  aid  to  institutions  for  the 
support  of  children  or  aged  persons;  or  in  New  Mexico  for  the 
care  of  the  indigent  or  for  educational  purposes;  or  in  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  for  the 
necessary  support  of  the  poor.  Delaware  and  North  Carolma 
also  permit  aid  to  private  enterprises  under  certain  restrictions, 
the  Delaware  Constitution  providing  that  the  State's  credit 
may  be  pledged  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  by  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house;  whUe  in 
North  Carolina  such  assistance  may  be  given  if  the  approval 
of  a  popular  majority  of  the  persons  voting  on  the  proposition 
is  secured. 

Some  of  the  States  are  not  satbfied  with  general  limitations 
against  loaning  State  moneys  to  private  corporations,  but  also 
include  in  their  constitutions  specific  prohibitions  against  aid 
to  railroads,  canals  and  telegraph  lines.  Provisions  of  this 
nature  are  found  in  the  Constitutions  of  Illinois,  Montana, 
Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  In  Illinois, 
however,  $20,000,000  in  State  bonds  are  authorized  for  the 
construction  of  the  Illinois-Michigan  canal,'  while  in  New  York 
the  Legislature  may  authorize  debts  for  the  improvement  of 
canals  subject  to  popular  approval.  One  State  —  Alabama  — 
expressly  prohibits  the  loaning  of  public  credit  to  any  banking 
company. 

■  lUimtu  CtntHUitim,  IKO,  AmtudnKnt  of  IMM;  lUinoH  ud  Uiehicu  Cuul  HpuaUlr  nb- 
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7.  Statutes  authorizing  Loans  —  Provisions,  Term  of 
Loans  and  Method  of  Payment. 

The  various  State  constitutions  not  only  place  limits  upon 
the  amount  of  moniey  that  may  be  borrowed  by  the  State 
IjegisUture,  but  in  some  cases  stipulate  also  the  provisions  that 
must  be  included  in  each  law  which  authorizes  public  indebted- 
ness. In  this  connection  several  State  constitutions  set  forth 
the  legislative  majority  that  is  required  for  an  act  authorizing 
indebtedness.  In  'Alabama  and  Minnesota  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  of  each  house  must  be  secured,  and  in  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  a  majority  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house.  In  Delaware  the  requirement  b  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house  except  in  the 
case  of  debts  to  supply  casual  deGciencies  of  revenue,  repel 
invasion,  defend  the  State  in  war  or  pay  existing  debts. 

Purpose  of  Debt  to  be  tpedfied  in  Staivie.  —  A  common 
provision  .in  States  that  require  a  referendum  is  that  each 
statute  authorizing  the  creation  of  indebtedness  in  excess  of  the 
amovnt  or  purposes  permitted  by  the  constitution  must  specify 
distinctly  some  single  object  or  work  for  which  the  debt  is  to 
be  created  and  also  provide  that  the  money  so  borrowed  shall 
be  used  exclusively  for  such  object  and  for  no  other.^  Several 
other  States  require  that  all  laws  creating  indebtedness  shall  con- 
tain such  provisions.* 

Promsion  for  Payment  qf  Interest  and  Principal.  —  Not  only 
must  the  debt  be  authorized  by  a  special  law,  but  m  a  number 
of  the  States  the  Legislature  is  required  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  principal  of  the 
State  debt.^  In  part  of  the  States  the  statute  authorizing  the 
borrowing  of  money  must  itself  provide  for  the  levying  (A 
an  annual  tax  or  for  some  other  means  sufficient  to  pay  the 
interest  as  it  falls  due  and  the  principal  at  maturity,  with  the 

1  Cilifonii^  XVI.  1;  Colondo.  XI,  4:  ItUw,  VUI,  I:  Ion,  vn.  S;  Kmuu.  XI.  S.  S;  lli» 
IHOU.  IX,  i:  Nv-  J«n«y.  IV,  8m.  VI,  4i  N«r  York,  Vn,  4;  North  DakoM.  XD.  183;  WMh- 
iOCtOD,  VIII,  I. 

>  Driimn,  VIII.  t:  G«i>rvli,  VU.  Sm.  IV.  U  Kntudir,  17):  Montwu,  Xm.  1;  Natmkk. 
XII,  1;  OkUhomk,  X,  IS;  FemujFtnBis,  IX,  I;  WkniHln,  VtU,  6,  7. 
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Paiiii«rt*iuik,  IX,  11, 13:  Saath  Cuolina.  X,  Hi  South  Dakoti^  XI.  1:  Utah,  XQI,  1;  Wnh- 
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additional  requirement  in  several  of  ^e  States  that  such  pro- 
vision shall  be  irrepealable  until  the  debt  is  paid.  In  the  other 
States  the  statute  authorizing  the  borrowing  of  money  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  include  provisions  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  and  principal,  but  the  Legblature  must  in  some  other 
definite  manner  make  provision  for  these  matters  by  taxation, 
or  from  general  State  funds  or  from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 
In  most  State  constitutions  the  funds  set  aside  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  State  debt  shall  be  used 
for  such  purposes  alone  and  shall  not  be  diverted  to  other  uses. 
A  few  of  the  State  constitutions,  including  those  of  California, 
Georgia,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Vii^nia,  establish  sinking  funds  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
the  State  debt.* 

Length  of  State  Loans.  —  A  further  regulation  is  found  in  a 
number  of  State  constitutions  prescribing  the  dumtion  erf 
permanent  State  loans  varying  from  five  years  in  Wisconsin 
to  seventy-five  in  California.*  Ordinarily  no  set  duration  is 
fixed  in  the  constitutions  for  temporary  loans.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  as  Missouri,  which  provides 
that  a  temporary  loan  to  meet  deficiencies  in  revenue  camiot 
run  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years;  Minnesota  and  Colo- 
rado, which  allow  them  to  run  for  ten  years,  Wisconsin  fof 
five,  and  Nebraska  for  thirty  years. 

III.  CONCLUSION. 
The  above  analysis  shows  that  constitutional  restrictions 
upon  State  indebtedness  resulted  from  the  period  of  extensive 
internal  improvements  during  the  nineteentii  century,  and  that 
they  are  practically  universal,  there  being  only  four  States 
^ich  do  not  place  some  kind  of  limitation  on  t^e  borrowing 
power  of  the  Legislature.  Although  all  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  of  thb  nature  possess  many  points  in  common  there 
is  wide  variation  as  to  details  and  as  to  the  strictness  of  regu- 
lation. At  one  extreme,  for  example,  stands  the  Constitution 
of  Delaware,  vhiA  permits  the  Legislature  to  borrow  money 
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provided  only  that  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  members  elected 
to  each  house  is  obtained,  and  the  constitutions  of  States  like 
Indiana,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  where  the 
amounts  that  may  be  borrowed  for  temporary  or  ordinary 
purposes  are  not  limited;  and  at  the  other  extreme  is  Louisiana, 
which  permits  no  borrowing  at  aH  over  that  necassary  to  repel 
invasion  or  suppress  insurrection. 

A  commcm  provision  in  debt  limitations  is  that  all  loans 
above  a  certam  fixed  amount  must  be  approved  by  popular 
vote,  which  is  an  example  of  the  early  use  of  the  referendum 
for  ordinary  legislation.  The  amounts  that  may  be  borrowed 
for  casual  deficits  or  temporary  loans  vary  widely  among  the 
different  States,  ranging  from  $50,000  in  Oregon  to  $1,000,000 
in  States  like  New  York,  Penn^lvania  and  Kansas,  while  a 
few  States  plape  no  limitations  at  all  on  the  amounts  that  may 
be  borrowed  for  such  purposes.  As  a  general  practice  also 
there  are  no  limitations  upon  the  amounts  that  may  be  bor> 
rowed  to  defend  the  State,  repel  invasion  or  suppress  insurrec-  . 
tion.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  as 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  make  no 
provisions  for  loans  for  the  public  defense.  The  constitutions 
almost  unanimously  prohibit  the  States  from  lending  credit  to 
or  becoming  stockholders  in  private  corporations  —  a  type  of 
limitation  which  grew  up  during  the  period  of  reaction  against 
State  aid  to  private  undertakings. 

As  to  recent  tendencies  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
marked  change  in  the  direction  of  making  constitutional  debt 
limits  less  rigid,  and  a  comparison  between  early  and  recent 
State  constitutions  shows  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  amounta 
that  can  be  borrowed  at  the  present  time  as  against  those  of  a 
half  century  ago.  In  the  Michigan  Constitution  of  1S50,  for 
example,  the  maximiun  debt  limit  for  deficits  in  revenue  was 
$50,000;  in  the  new  Constitution  of  1908  the  maximum  is  fixed 
at  $250,000,  and  no  addition  can  be  made  to  this  under  any 
circumstances,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  "there  is  little 
disposition  to  give  the  modem  wealthy  State  more  privileges 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  credit  than  were  given  to  those  of 
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the  forties  and  fifties."'  New  Mexico  is  another  example  of  the 
tendency  to  continue  rigid  limitations  on  the  borrowing  power 
of  the  State,  since  the  Constitution  of  1911  prohibits  any  debt 
for  purposes  other  than  those  allowed  in  the  Constitution,  by 
popular  approval  or  otherwise,  if  the  existing  debt  with  certain 
exemptions  would  be  made  thereby  to  exceed  one  per  cent  of 
the  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  State. 

The  tendency  to  restrict  closely  the  borrowing  power  of  the 
State  government  has  its  exceptions,  however,  in  a  few  States 
such  as  California,  New  York,  Illinois,  etc.  In  New  York,  for 
example,  provision  has  been  made  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  an  issue  of  bonds  not  exceeding  $50,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  county  and  State  highways,  while  Illinois  has 
authorized  a  120,000,000  loan  for  the  development  of  the 
lUinoia-Michigan  waterway.*  These  instances  of  extensive  bor- 
rowing, nevertheless,  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  "Looking  at 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  day  of  internal  improve- 
ments, one  sees  little  evidence  of  any  distinct  movement  to 
make  debt  rostrictions  less  rigid.  Here  and  there  changes  have 
been  made  by  increasing  the  duration  of  loans  or  the  amounts 
that  may  be  borrowed,  or  by  occasional  constitutional  amend- 
ments, but  these  are  relatively  few."* 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  the  hi^est  per  capita  net  debt  is  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  there  are  no  constitutional  restrictions,  the  per 
capita  amount  being  $23.52  (1915).  This  heavy  indebtedness  is 
misleading  without  a  word  of  explanation,  for  the  Common- 
wealth ha^  undertaken  a  number  of  functions  whidi  in  oUier 
States  are  performed  by  the  cities  themselves.  In  1915, 
$55,638,307  of  the  total  net  debt  of  $84,700,601  consisted  of 
indebtedness  which  had  been  incurred  by  the  State  in  providing 
for  the  metropolitan  water  and  sewerage  system,  and  for  parks, 
etc.  If  allowance  is  made  for  this  contingent  indebtedness, 
which  in  reality  belongs  to  the  cities  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, the  per  capita  net  debt  for  State  purposes  is  only  $8.07, 
instead  of  $23.52  as  recorded  in  the  United  States  census  report, 
thus  indicating  that  it  is  not  the  absence  of  constitutional 
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limitations  alone  that  explains  Massacbusetts'  total  net  in- 
debtedness of  $84,700,601.* 

The  other  States  with  relatively  heavy  debts  are  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island,  which  require  a  referendum  for  indebtedness 
beyond  that  allowed  in  the  constitution,  the  per  capita  net 
debts  of  these  States  being  $12.73  and  $10.27  respectively. 
Next  in  order  are  Maryland,  with  a  per  capita  debt  of  $10.25; 
Virginia,  $11.26;  Louisiana,  $10.99;  California,  $9.16;  and 
Connecticut,  $9.24.  Of  the  latter  States  Connecticut  is  the 
only  one  whose  constitution  does  not  contain  debt  restrictions. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  exclusive  of  the  debt  for  metropoUtao 
purposes  the  per  capita  net  indebtedness  of  Massachusetts  is 
slightly  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  States. 
The  States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  debts  are  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  per  capita  net  debt  is  only  $0.04; 
while  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Oregon  and  South  Dakota  have  no  in- 
debtedness at  all  if  the  sinking  fund  assets  on  band  are  offset 
against  the  debt  outstanding.' 

A  comparison  of  the  average  per  capita  net  debts  of  the 
several  groups  of  States  classified  according  to  the  method  of 
restricting  indebtedness  shows  that  those  states  in  which  the 
aggregate,  amount  of  indebtedness,  except  for  certain  specified 
purposes,  is  fixed  in  the  constitution  have  ^e  lowest  average, 
which  is  $2.32  per  capita.  In  Delaware,  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina,  which  have  rather  liberal  provisions,  it  is  S5.87; 
while  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  where  there  are  no  constitutional  debt  limits  what- 
ever, the  average  per  capita  indebtedness  is  $5.70.'  No  definite 
conclusions,  however,  can  he  drawn  as  to  which  method  of 
limitation  places  the  greatest  restriction  on  indebtedness,  since 
there  is  a  wide  variation  among  the  debts  of  States  with  the 
same  system  of  regulation.  In  fact  it  appears  that  differences 
in  public  wealth,  whether  or  not  the  State  has  financed  local 
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improvementa,  and  the  ease  wiUi  which  the  coostitution  may  be 
amended  so  as  to  authorize  additional  loans  for  special  purposes, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  eadi  case  where  compari- 
son is  attempted. 
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Appendix    A. 


REFERENCES  TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVKIONS  RESTRICT- 
ING STATE  DEBT. 


Alabama,  IV,  93;  XI,  213;  XIII, 

253. 
Arizona,  IX,  3,  5,  7. 
ArkanBaB,  XII,  12;  XVI,  1-2. 
California,    IV,    31;       XII,    13; 

XVI,  1. 
Colorado,  XI,  1-5. 
Connecticut,  none. 
Delaware,  Vni,  3-4. 
Florida,  IX,  6, 10. 
Geor^,  VII,  Sees.  Ill,  1;  IV,  1; 

VIII,  1;  XIII,  1;  XrV,  1. 
Idaho,  VIII,  1-2;  XII,  3. 
Illinois,  IV,  18,  20;  DC,  13. 
Indiana,X,  2,  5-7;  XI,  12. 
Iowa,  VII,  1-6;  VIII,  3. 
Kansas,  XI,  5-7. 
Kentucky,  49,  50,  176, 177. 
Louisiana,  46,  68,  324. 
Maine,  DC,  14,  15,  17. 
Maryland,  III,  34. 
MassachuBette,  none.' 
Michigan,  X,  10-14. 
Minnesota,  IX,  5-8. 
Mississippi,  XIV,  258. 
Missouri,  IV,  44-46. 
Montana,  XIII,  1^;  V,  38. 


Nebraska,  XII,  1,  3. 

Nevada,     VIII,     9;     IX,    3,    4 

XVII,  7. 
New  Hampshire,  none. 
New  Jersey,  IV,  Sec.  VI,  3, 4. 
New  Meidco,  DC,  4,  7-9,  14-15. 
New  York,  VII,  1-5,  10-12. 
North  Carolina,  V,  4. 
North  Dakota,  XI,  174;  XII,  182 

185. 
Ohio,  VIII,  1-5,  7-11. 
Oklahoma,  X,  14-16,  23-25. 
Oregon,  XI,  7,  S. 
Pennsylvania,  IX,  4-6,  9,  11-12. 
Rhode  Island,  IV,  13. 
South  Carolina,  X,  6,  7,  11. 
South  Dakota,  XI,  1;  XIII,  1-3. 
Tennessee,  II,  31. 
Texas,  III,  49-51. 
Utah,  VI,  31;  XIII,  2;  XTV,  1-2 
Vermont,  none. 
Virginia,  XIU,  1S4:-185,  187. 
Washington,  VII,  1;  VIII,  1-5. 
West  Virginia,  X,  4,  6. 
Wisconsin,  VIII,  3-9. 
Wyoming,  XVI,  1, 2,  6;  III,  39. 


'  For  tbs  ooDalitution*!  unaodniuit  idoptwl  in  KU,  CM  AppMuUi  B. 
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Appendix   B. 


TYPICAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

TTPICAL  CoNeTITUTlONAL   PhOVIBIONB   PROHIBmNG    DeBT  EXCEPT    FOR 

Spscified  Purposes. 
Michigan  —  Article  X,  Sectiont  10  U>  14. 

Sec.  10.  The  State  may  contract  debts  to  meet  deficits  in  revenue, 
but  such  debts  shall  not  in  the  aggregate  at  any  time  exceed  two  hundred 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  State  may  also  contract  debts  to  repel  in- 
vBUon,  suppress  insurrection,  defend  the  State  or  aid  the  United  States 
in  time  of  war.  The  money  so  raised  shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  raised  or  to  the  debts  contracted. 

Sec.  11.  No  scrip,  certificate  or  other  evidence  of  State  indebtednesi 
shall  be  issued,  except  for  such  debts  as  are  authorised  in  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  12.  The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  granted  to,  nor  in  aid  of 
any  person,  association  or  corporation. 

Sec.  13.  The  State  shall  not  subscribe  to,  nor  be  interested  in  the 
stock  of  any  company,  association  or  corporation. 

Sec.  14.  The  State  shall  not  be  a  party  to,  nor  be  interested  in  any 
woric  of  internal  improYement  .  .  .  except  in  the  improvement  of,  or 
aiding  in  the  improvement  of  the  pubhc  wagon  roads,  in  the  reforestation 
and  protection  of  lands  owned  by  the  State  and  in  the  expenditure  of 
grants  to  the  State  of  land  or  other  property. 

Ohio  —  Article  VIII,  Sectione  1  to  S. 

Sec.  1.  The  State  may  contract  debts  to  supply  casual  deficits  or 
failures  in  revenues,  or  to  meet  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for;  but 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  debts,  direct  and  contingent,  .  .  .  ah&Il 
never  exceed  1750,000,  and  the  money  arising  from  the  creation  of  sueh 
debts  shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  obtained  or  to 
repay  the  debts  so  contracted  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  above  limited  power,  the  State  may  contract 
debts  to  repel  invawm,  suppress  insurrection,  defend  the  State  in  war,  or 
to  redeem  the  present  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  State;  but  the 
money  arising  from  the  contracting  of  such  debts  shall  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  raised,  or  to  repay  such  debts,  and  to  no  other 
purpose  whatever;  and  all  debts  incurred  to  redeem  the  present  oat- 
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standing  indebtednesB  of  the  State  ehall  be  bo  contracted  as  to  be  pay- 
able by  the  sinking  fund,  hereinafter  provided  for,  bb  the  Bame  ahall 

accumulate. 

Sec.  3.  Except  the  debta  above  apedfied  in  sections  one  and  two  of 
this  article,  no  debt  whatever  shall  be  created  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  4.  The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  in  any  manner  be  given  or 
loaned  to,  or  in  aid  of,  any  individual  association  or  corporation  what- 
ever;  nor  shall  the  State  hereafter  become  a  joint  owner,  or  stockholder 
in  any  company  or  association  .  .  .  formed  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  shall  never  assume  the  debts  of  any  county,  city, 
town  or  township,  or  of  any  corporation  whatever  unless  such  debts  shall 
have  been  created  to  repel  Invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  defend  the 
State  in  war, 

Massackuselis  —  AmendmefU  adopted  November  6, 1918. 

SEcmoN  1.  The  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  not  in  any  manner 
be  given  or  loaned  to  or  in  aid  of  any  individual,  or  of  any  private  associ- 
ation, or  of  any  corporation  which  is  privately  owned  and  managed. 

Section  2.  The  Commonwealth  may  borrow  money  to  repel  invasion, 
suppress  insurrection,  defend  the  Commonwealth,  or  to  assist  the  United 
States  in  case  of  war,  and  may  also  borrow  money  in  anticipation  of  re- 
ceipts from  taxes  or  other  sources,  such  loan  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue 
of  the  year  in  which  it  is  created. 

Section  3.  In  addition  to  the  loans  which  may  be  contracted  as  before 
provided,  the  Commonwealth  may  borrow  money  only  by  a  vote,  taken 
by  the  yeas  and  nays,  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  the  General  Court 
present  and  voting  thereon.  The  Governor  shall  recommend  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  the  term  for  which  any  loan  shall  be  contracted. 

Section  4.  Borrowed  money  shall  not  be  expended  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  for  which  it  was  borrowed  or  for  the  reduction  or  discharge 
of  the  principal  of  the  loan. 

Typical  Constitutional  Provisions  reqvirino  a  Referendum  fob 
Creation  op  Debt. 

Illinois  ~  Article  IV,  SedvmB  18,  SO. 

Sec.  13 the  State  may  to  meet  casual  deficits  or  failures  in 

revenues  contract  debts,  never  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  moneys  thus  borrowed  shall  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  obtained,  or  to  pay  the  debt  thus  created,  and 
to  no  other  purpose;  and  no  other  debt,  except  for  the  purpose  of  repel- 
Ung  invasion,  suppressing  insurrection  or  defending  the  State  in  war  .  .  , 
shall  be  contracted,  unless  the  law  authorizing  the  same  shall,  at  a  general 
election,  have  been  submitted  to  the  people  and  have  received  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  at  such  Section. 
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The  Gener&l  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  publication  of  said  law  for 
three  months,  at  least,  before  the  vote  of  the  people  shall  be  taken  upon 
the  same;  and  provision  shall  be  made,  at  the  time,  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  annually,  as  it  shall  accrue,  by  a  tax  levied  for  the  purpose, 
or  from  other  sources  of  revenue,  wluch  law  .  .  .  shall  be  irrepealable 
until  such  debt  be  paid:  And  proWded  further  that  the  law  levying  the 
tax  fihall  be  submitted  to  the  people  with  the  law  authorizing  the  debt  to 
be  contracted. 

Sec.  20.  The  State  shall  never  pay,  sasume  or  become  responsible 
for  the  debts  or  liabilities  of,  or  in  any  manner  give,  loan  or  extend  its 
credit  to,  or  in  aid  of,  any  public  or  other  corporation,  association  or 
individual. 

New  York  —  Article  VII,  Sediona  t,  S,  3,  4,  IS. 

Sbc.  1.  The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  in  any  manner  be  given  or 
loaned  to  or  in  aid  of  any  individual,  association  or  corporation. 

Sbc.  2.  The  State  may  to  meet  casual  deficits  or  failures  in  revenues, 
or  for  expenses  not  provided  for,  contract  debte;  but  such  debts,  direct 
or  contingent,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  one 
million  of  dollars;  and  the  moneys  arising  from  the  loans  creating  such 
debts  shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  obtained  or  to 
repay  the  debt  so  contracted,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  the  above  limited  power  to  contract  debts,  the 
State  may  contract  debts  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection  or 
defend  the  State  in  n'ar;  but  the  money  arising  from  the  contracting  of 
such  debts  shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  raised  .  .  . 
and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  4.  Except  the  debts  specified  in  sections  two  and  three  of  this 
article  no  debts  shall  be  hereafter  contracted  by  or  in  behalf  of  this  State, 
unless  such  debt  shall  be  authorised  by  law  for  some  single  work  or  object 
to  be  distinctly  specified  therein ;  and  such  law  shall  impose  and  [wovide 
for  the  collection  of  a  direct  annual  tax  to  pay  and  discharge  the  prin- 
cipal of  such  debt  within  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  the  contracting 
thereof.  No  such  law  shall  take  effect  until  it  shall,  at  a  general  eleo- 
tion,  have  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  have  received  a  majority 
of  all  votes  cast  for  and  against  it  at  such  election.  .  .  .  The  money 
arising  from  any  loan  or  stock  creating  such  debt  or  liability  shall  be 
api^ied  to  the  work  or  object  specified  in  the  act  authorising  such  debt 
or  liability,  or  for  the  payment  of  such  debt  or  liability,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever.  No  such  law  shaU  be  submitted  to  be  voted  on  within 
three  months  after  its  passage  or  at  any  general  election  when  any  other 
law,  or  any  bill,  shall  be  submitted  to  be  voted  for  or  against. 

Sec.  12.  A  debt  or  debts  of  the  State  may  be  authorised  by  taw  for 
the  improvement  of  highways.  .  .  .  The  aggregate  of  the  debts  author- 
ised by  this  section  shall  not  at  any  one  time  exceed  the  sum  of  fift7 
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millions  of  dollars.  .  .  .  None  of  the  proviaionB  of  the  fourth  sectioii 
of  this  article  shall  apply  to  debts  for  the  improvement  of  highwajv 
hereby  authorized. 

Oklaluma  —  AtHcU  X,  Sec^ons  I4-I6  and  SS-SS. 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  required  by  the  enabling  act,  the  State  shall  not 
assume  the  debt  of  any  county,  municipal  corporation,  or  poUtical  sub- 
division of  the  State,  unless  such  debt  shall  have  been  contracted  to 
defend  itself  in  time  of  war,  to  repel  invaaion,  or  to  Huppress  insurrec- 
tion. 

Sec.  15.  The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  given,  pledged  or  loaned 
to  any  individual,  company,  corporation  or  association,  municiftality, 
or  political  subdivision  of  the  State;  nor  shall  the  State  become  an  owner 
or  stockholder  in  nor  make  donation  by  gift,  subscription  to  stock,  by 
tax  or  otherwise,  to  any  company,  association  or  corporation. 

Sec,  16.  All  laws  autluirizing  the  borrowing  of  money  by  and  on 
the  behalf  of  the  State,  county,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  State, 
shall  specify  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is  to  be  used,  and  the 
money  so  borrowed  shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  23.  The  State  may  to  meet  casual  deficits  or  failure  in  revenues, 
or  for  expenses  not  provided  for,  contract  debts;  but  such  debts,  direct 
and  contingent,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  moneys  arising  from  the  loans 
creating  such  debts  shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
obtained  or  to  repay  the  debts  so  contracted,  and  to  no  other  purpose 
whatever. 

Sec.  24.  In  addition  to  the  above  limited  power  to  contract  debts, 
the  State  may  contract  debts  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or 
to  defend  the  State  in  war;  but  the  money  arising  from  the  contracting 
of  such  debts  shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  raised,  or 
to  repay  such  debts,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  25.  Except  the  debts  specified  in  sections  twenty-three  and 
twenty-four  of  this  article,  no  debts  shall  hereaft«r  be  contracted  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  unless  such  debts  shall  be  authorized  by  law  for 
some  work  or  object,  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein;  and  such  law 
shall  impose  and  provide  for  the  collection  of  a  direct  annual  tax  to  pay, 
and  sufficient  to  pay,  the  interest  on  such  debt  as  it  falls  due  and  also 
to  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  of  such  debt  within  twenty-five  years 
from  the  time  of  the  contracting  thereof.  No  such  law  shall  take  effect 
until  it  sliall,  at  a  general  election,  have  been  submitted  to  the  people  and 
have  received  a  majority  of  nil  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  it  at  such 
election.  On  the  final  passage  of  such  bill  in  either  house  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  question  shall  be  taken  by  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  duly  entered 
on  the  journals  thereof.  .  .  . 
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Typical  CoNsnTcnoNAL  Pbovisionb  PBsscBiBiNa  Aoobeoatx  Amodht 
or  Dkbt. 

Main*  —  ArticU  IX,  Sectuma  U,  IB,  17. 

Sec.  14.  The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly 
loaned  in  any  case.  The  Legislature  shall  not  create  any  debt  or  debta, 
liabihty  or  liftbilitiee,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  which  shall  singly,  or  in 
the  aggregate,  with  previous  debts  and  liabilities  hereafter  incurred  at 
any  one  time,  exceed  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  except  to  suppress 
insurrection,  to  repel  invaeion,  or  for  purposeB  of  war;  but  this  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  construed  to  refer  to  any  money  that  has  been  or  may 
be  deposited  with  this  State  by  the  United  States,  or  to  any  fund  which 
the  State  shall  hold  in  trust  for  any  Indian  tribe. 

Sec.  15.  The  State  is  authorised  to  issue  bonds  payable  within  twenty- 
one  years,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  a  year,  payable 
semi-annually,  which  bonds  or  their  proceeds  shall  be  devoted  solely 
toward  the  reimbursement  of  the  expenditures  incurred  by  the  cities, 
towns  and  plantations  of  the  State  for  war  purposes  during  the  Re- 
bellion. .  .  .  The  issue  of  bonds  hereby  authorized  shall  not  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  this  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  the  credit  of  the  State  to  be  directly 
or  indirectly  loaned  in  any  other  case  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  17.  The  Legislature  may  authorize  the  issuing  of  bonds  not  ex- 
ceeding two  million  dollars  in  amount  at  any  one  time,  payable  within 
forty-one  years,  .  .  .  which  bonds  or  their  proceeds  shaU  be  devoted 
solely  to  the  building  and  maintaining  of  State  highways;  provided, 
however,  that  bonds  issued  and  outstanding  under  authority  of  this 
section  shall  never  in  the  aggregate  exceed  two  million  dollars.  .  .  . 

Oregon  —  Articfe  XI,  Sectumt  6,  7, 8. 

Sec.  6.  The  State  shall  not  subscribe  to  or  be  interested  in  the  stock 
of  any  company,  association,  or  corporation. 

Sec.  7.  The  Legislative  Assembly  shall  not  lend  the  credit  of  the 
State  nor  in  any  manner  create  any  debt  or  liabilities  which  shall  singly  or 
in  the  aggregate  with  previous  debts  or  liabihties  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  except  in  case  of  war  or  to  repel  invasion  or  suppress 
insurrection  or  to  build  or  maintain  permanent  roads;  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  shall  not  lend  the  credit  of  the  State  nor  in  any  manner  create 
any  debt  or  liabilities  to  build  and  maintain  permanent  roads  which  shall 
singly  or  in  the  aggregate  with  (obvious  debts  or  liabihties  incurred  for 
that  purpose  exceed  two  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  property 
in  the  State;  and  every  contract  of  indebtedness  entered  into  or  assumed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  void  and  of  no  eSect.    (The  foregoing  section  was  proposed  as  an 
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amendment  by  hutiative  petition  and  adopted  by  vote  of  the  pteople  on 
November  5,  1912  by  a  vote  of  59,542  to  43,447.) 

Sec.  S.  The  State  ehaU  never  assume  the  debta  of  any  county,  town 
or  other  corporation  whatever,  unless  such  debts  shall  have  been  created 
to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection  or  defend  the  State  in  war. 

Typical  Constttutional  Provibionb  PERMnriNO  Aooregate  Debt 

LnUT  TO  BE  EXCEEDED  BT   POPULAR  REFERENDUM. 

New  Jersey  —  Artide  IV,  Section  VI. 

Sec.  VI,  Par.  3.  The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  directly  or  in- 
directly loaned  in  any  case. 

Sec.  VI,  Par.  4.  The  Legislature  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  create  any 
debt  or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities,  of  the  State  which  shall  singly  or  in 
the  aggregate  with  any  previous  debts  or  liabihties,  at  any  time  exceed 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  except  for  purposes  of  war,  or  to  repel 
invasion,  or  to  suppress  insurrection,  unless  the  same  shall  be  authorized 
by  a  law  for  some  single  object  or  work  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein ; 
which  law  shall  provide  the  ways  and  means  exclusive  of  loans,  to  pay 
the  interest  of  such  debt  or  liability  as  it  tails  due,  and  also  to  pay  and 
discharge  the  principal  of  such  debt  or  liability  within  thirty-five  years 
from  the  time  of  the  contracting  thereof,  and  shall  be  irrepealable  until 
such  debt  or  liabihty,  and  the  interest  thereon,  are  fully  paid  and  dis- 
chai^ed,  and  no  such  law  shall  take  eETect  until  it  shall,  at  a  general  elec- 
tion have  been  submitted  to  the  people  and  have  received  the  sanction  of 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  it  at  such  election;  and  all 
money  to  be  raised  by  the  authority  of  such  law  shall  be  applied  only  to 
the  specific  object  stated  therein,  and  the  payment  of  the  debt  thereby 
created.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  refer  to  any  money  that 
has  been,  or  may  be,  deposited  with  this  State  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

Rhode  Island  —  Artide  IV,  Section  IS. 
Sec.  13.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power,  hereafter,  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  the  people,  to  incur  debts  to  an  amoiuit  exceed- 
ing fifty  thousand  dollars,  except  in  time  of  war,  or  in  case  of  insurrec- 
tion or  invasion;  nor  shall  they  in  any  case,  without  such  consent,  pledge 
the  faith  of  the  State  for  the  payment  of  the  obligations  of  others.  This 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to  refer  to  any  money  that  may  be  deposited 
with  this  State  by  the  government  of  the  United  Stat«a. 
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TABLES  SHOWING   PER  CAPITA  DEBTS  OF  STATES,   1915.' 
IndAUdttest  of  Statei  tokich  prohibit  Ddtt  except  for  Spedjud  Purpotei. 
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126.461,557 

12  73 

7.237,117 

3  50 

6.619,810 

3  16 

South  CuoUdb. 

6.664,318 

4  12 

6,300,793 

340 

WuhinstoD.  . 

3.128,181 

2  26 

203,034 

31 

ATerw.            .         .         . 

- 

- 

•2M 

s  nMiwW  SlaUtia  of  StaU*.  Itlt.  UnlMd  SUim  Boiwa  ol  OiMaa. 
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IndebUdnut  o/  Slates  in  which  Aggregate  ATiunmt  of  DebU  i$  fixed  in  Con- 
dituHon  unless  exceeded  by  R^erendum. 


QaoM  Dbbt.  UU. 

MbiDbbt.  UU.> 

Sraw. 

ToUL 

Total 

FW 

Capita. 

Califomis,      . 
Idaho,    .         . 
Kanui. 
Montua, 
NewJereey.    ■ 
BhodB  Island. 
Wyoming.       . 

S28.428.843 
2,493,SS1 

084,290 
2.642.003 

S94,003 
8.988,743 

208.6U 

SIO  14 
6  37 
S6 
680 
21 
16  20 
1  60 

$26,660,382 

1.461.103 

80.301 

1.271.898 

116.000 

6,072.046 

111.000 

S9  16 

3  71 

04 

206 

04 

10  27 

66 

Average, 

- 

- 

- 

»3  83 

Jntfe&tedness  of  States  in  which  Aggregate  Amount  of  DdA  it  fixed  in  Con- 
etUviion. 


Arilona. 
Maine,  . 

Nevada. 
North  Dakota, 
Oregon. 
South  Dakota. 
Utah,     . 

(3.310.048 
2,328,479 
000,466 
062.670 
771.228 
244,666 
701.713 
2.889,866 

S13.66 
3  06 

72 
9  76 
:  10 

32 
1  06 
6  98 

S010.072 
2.136,467 

680.000 
648,366 

1,790,000 

$3  76 
2  80 

6  80 
78 

4  33 

AvmNte.            .         .         . 

- 

- 

- 

$3  33 

Indebtedneea  of  States  in  which  Certain  Conditiimt  must  be  eomjdied  with. 


DeUware 

MaryUnd 

North  Carolina, 

$873,493 
19,690,694 
0.036.808 

$4  16 

14  72 
3  87 

$746,816 
13.710,676 
8.678.600 

$3  69 
10  26 
3  SO 

ATerage, 

" 

- 

-  1    $S  87 

Prooedure  reQuired  for  InBurring  debt:  — 

Delaware:  Three-tourtht  legUlative  majority. 
Maryland:  Special  tax  to  be  levied. 
North  Carolina:  Special  tax  to  be  levied. 
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InddiUdnets  of  Staia  in  v^ach  Uie  oidy  Linatationt  an  ofouut  letuHng 
Crtdit  U)  Private  EnUrprtK. 


Obow  Dot,  UU. 

Nm  Dn>r,  ltU.> 

Stati. 

Total. 

cX 

Total 

c5^ 

$S,UB.390 
15,076.992 

•2  72 
«  69 

S6,I26,292 
14,878,fi34 

t2  70 
0  60 

Av«M«e. 

- 

- 

- 

WAS 

Coniwctiout 

Varmont.         .... 

1128.279.247 

11.128.774 

2.578.370 

866,247 

•36  62 

9  29 
S  89 
2  36 

«29,062.294 

11,064.000 

1.901,117 

370,893 

«07' 
934 
4  48 
I  02 

Average, 

- 

- 

- 

•6  70 

Analytis  of  Maseachugetta'  Slate  Debt. 

Groea  State  debt:*  — 

Total $128,279,247  00 

P«i  u^iita, 3fi  «3 

Total  net  State  debt:  •  — 

Total 84,700,601  00 

Per  capita, 23  K2 

True  net  Stat«  debt:  •  — 

Total 29.062,294  00 

Per  capita, 8  07 

■  Net  dabt  oonuta  of  oatatandioc  IndafatadiiMB  ■■■  nnkinc  fund  aaeta. 

•  Tint  rtiitit  Tif  Mimnhiitriti  n-«ii1i  if  rri  "ittrl  Imi  dnlrtni  l-im-*  twifii  »ni  k  imlnrfn  nf 
tfae  debt  for  ntar.  annn,  pub  and  abolitian  ol  cndi  enitaiiicf  in  tlia  Ifatnipalitaii  DMriat. 

•  Conuite  of  total  oatatudinc  debt  of  Stale  for  Btate  ud  metroixilitu  dirtrM  |]ui|]lmw  pha 

■  Coutata  o(  total  oatatasdina  dabt  of  BUtalaeiilBldiic  fund  anato. 

•  Thle  b  the  tnw  Stata  dabt  tor  SUta  puTpoaB,  and  eonaiata  of  tba  nat  Stata  daU  laM  the  i»- 
dabtedoan  aaniad  for  the  matnipalitan  mtar.  aevar  and  park  ayBtama,  whirh  almilH  he  vadHad 
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StaUt  ioith  Highest  Per  Capita  Debt. 


Stxtb. 

^J^ 

arA.n. 

sr«'S!S: 

New  York, 

Rhode  Ulud.     . 

M«ryUnd. 

VirginU.     .... 

Cnliforoia. 

S12  73 
10  27 

10  26 

11  Sfl 
10  99 

g  le 

Conneotieut 

ToUl  n«t  State  debt, 
Net  debt  for  State  put^ 
poM  alone. 

•9  24 

23  62 

1     807 

with  Lowett  Per  Capita  DOt. 
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Appendix   D. 


AMOUNT     OF     INDEBTEDNESS     PERMITTED     IN     STATES 
WHICH  FIX  DEBT  LIMITS  IN  THEIR  CONSTITUTIONS. 


Not  to  be  exceeded  except  for  Specified  Purpotet 

Bixn. 

Amount  allows 
br  CoatltotiM. 

Or^OD 

fiO,000 

May  be  exceeded  by  Referendum. 

CJifomi^ 
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Appendix    E. 


TERM  OF  LOANS. 

Sr^n. 

DoratioDof 
Lou- (Year.). 

California 

lOWB 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


This  pamphlet  is  taken  from  Bulletin  IV,  A,  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society's  bulletins,  and  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that  organization,  con- 
sisting of  the  following:  Harry  Olson,  Chairman,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago;  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris, 
Governor  of  Michigan;  James  Parker  Hall,  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School;  Edward  W.  Hinton,  Member 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School;  Fred- 
erick Bruce  Johnstone,  of  the  Chicago  Bar;  Albert  M.  Kales, 
of  the  Chicago  Bar  and  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School;  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  of  the  St.  Louis  Bar,  former 
President  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  former  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States;  Nathan  William  MacChesney, 
of  the  Chicago  Bar,  President  of  the  Illinois  Commission  on 
Uniform  State  Laws;  Roscoe  Pound,  Carter  Professor  of  General 
Jurisprudence  and  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School;  John 
H.  Wigmore,  Dean  of  the  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Law;  John  B.  Winslow,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court;  and  Herbert  Harley,  Secretary  of  the  American  Judica- 
ture Society.  The  parts  here  printed  constitute  the  final  re- 
vision of  matter  that  was  put  in  tentative  form  and  sent  out 
to  several  hundred  of  the  associate  members  of  the  Judicature 
Society  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  associate  members  sent  in  extensive  criticisms 
of  the  matter  which  had  been  received  by  them,  and  from 
those  criticisms  and  suggestions  the  draft  which  is  now  sub- 
mitted was  revised.  The  Judicature  Society  also  had  direct 
investigations  made  by  Mr.  Harley,  more  particularly  of  the 
methods  of  the  selection  and  retirement  of  judges  in  Wisconsin. 
Several  members  of  the  Board  had  a  close  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  of  selecting  and  retiring  judges  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Dlinots.    Those  parts  of 
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the  present  bulletin  whicb  state  conditions  in  Wiscoosm  and 
Chicago  may  be  regarded  as  direct  testimony  by  witnesses 
who  are  personally  familiar  with  the  conditions  spoken  of. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  bulletin  is  a  close  analyus  of 
facts  from  which  all  personal  opinion  and  all  bias  in  favor  of 
any  one  scheme  over  another  is  carefully  eliminated.  The 
third  plan  set  forth  is  to  a  slight  extent  discussed  argumen- 
tatively.  The  reason  for  this  is  solely  because  it  was  being 
presented  as  a  possible  alternative  to  the  method  of  electing 
judges  for  short  terms  which  obtains  generally  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 
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THE  SELECTION  AND  RETIREMENT  OF 
JUDGES. 


INTRODUCTORY  — FOUR  PLANS. 

From  the  suggestions  received  from  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety's Council  with  regard  to  the  First  Draft  of  an  Act  to 
establish  a  Model  Court  for  a  Metropolitan  District  (Bulletin 
IV),  three  types  of  opinion  stand  out  clearly. 

First.  —  From  certain  Eastern  States,  where  judges  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  hold  during  good  behavior,  sub- 
ject only  to  impeachment  and  possibly  also,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
to  legislative  removal,  we  find  a  strong  belief  expressed  that  this 
is  a  satisfactory  method  of  selecting  and  retiring  judges  and 
should  not  be  disturbed. 

Second.  —  In  the  Middle  West,  where  the  plan  of  election  for 
short  terms  prevails,  we  are  told  that  the  people  generally  hold 
an  ineradicable  belief  favorable  to  the  selection  and  retirement 
of  judges  by  popular  vote  —  that  no  scheme  for  the  selection 
and  retirement  of  judges  need  be  put  forward  which  does  not 
embrace  these  features. 

Third.  —  More  particularly  from  the  larger  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts of  the  Middle  West,  where  the  plan  of  the  election  of 
judges  for  short  terms  has  been  in  force  during  a  period  of  rapid 
and  enormous  growth,  we  have  found  a  strongly  expressed  and 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  obtained,  coupled 
at  the  same  time  with  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  appointment  by 
the  Governor. 

For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  each  of  these  types  of  opinion 
the  directors  have  had  plans  prepared  for  the  selection  and 
retirement  of  judges. 

The  first  plan  adopts  the  general  principle  of  appointment 
by  the  Governor  of  judges  to  hold  during  good  behavior  and 
subject  to  retirement  only  by  impeachment  or  by  le^slative 
removal.    This  is  the  Massachusetts  plan. 
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The  second  plan  is  that  of  the  selection  and  retirement  of 
judges  by  popular  vote  and  their  retirement  also  by  impeach- 
ment, legislative  action  and  action  of  the  judicial  council  for 
cause  shown  and  after  hearing.  In  dealing  with  this  plan  the 
directors  have  endeavored  to  analyze  the  causes  for  dissatis- 
faction with  it  and  to  consider  what  improvements  can  be  made 
without  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  selection  and  retire- 
ment by  election. 

The  third  plan  is  to  accommodate  a  community  that  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  selection  of  judges  by  election,  but  does  not 
care  for  appointment  by  the  Governor  and  which  still  regards 
the  popular  control  of  judges  by  exposing  them  to  a  retirement 
election  essential.  This  plan  calls  for  the  election  of  the  chief 
justice  at  short  intervals  —  say  everj-  four  years  —  and  the 
selection  of  the  associate  judges  by  the  appointment  of  the 
chief  justice.  The  associate  judges  are  to  hold  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  subject,  however,  to  retirement  in  any  one  of  the 
following  ways:  (1)  impeachment;  (2)  legislative  removal; 
(3)  removal  by  the  judicial  council  for  cause  shown  and  after 
a  hearing;  (4)  at  regular  intervals  of  three,  nine  and  eighteen 
years  from  the  date  of  appointment  each  judge  is  required  to 
submit  to  a  retirement  election  at  which  the  only  question  is 
"Shall  the  judge  be  continued  in  office?"  If  the  judge  be 
retired  his  place  is  then  to  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the 
chief  justice. 

The  fourth  plan  is  the  same  as  the  third,  except  that  the 
retirement  election  is  eliminated,  leaving  the  associate  judges 
to  be  appointed  by  the  chief  justice  subject  to  retirement  by 
impeachment,  le^slative  removal  and  removal  by  the  judicial 
council  for  cause  shown  and  after  a  hearing.^ 

<  The  nrioui  elemeiiU  of  Iheas  pluu  nur  be  CDmbined  in  ■  cnM  Twiaty  of  mm-  f" 
iail«iu»,  it  ii  DOW  propowd  in  California  that  the  conitituliDn  be  amendad  to  piDiFidB  for 
Mleetini  judise  in  tha  tollowinc  nuumor:  sppointmenl  by  the  OomDor  to  tba  offise  al  jiatka 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  DiBtriet  Courts  of  App««l  tor  the  tttia  of  tpilf*  jFMit,  aad 
to  tho  officv  of  Judge  of  the  Buperior  Court  for  the  tenn  ol  aix  yean;  appoiatiDBnla  to  be  inadB 
in  Juiy  to  lake  effect  tha  fint  day  of  lutuMy:  appirinleee  to  be  anbieBt  to  eonBniialioii  brtlM 
alKtoraof  the  State,  of  the  diatrict,  or  of  the  ooiinty  (or  city)  napectiitdy. 
faila  of  conGnuation  La  ineiifible  for  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy 

tba  foUowinc  form:  "Shall  appointment  of  luama  of  poreoa  qjpoibtAd)  ai 
confirmed?"  with  the  worda  "yea"  and  "do"  and  af^uopriata  Q}aeaa  for  tha  votar'a  inart. 
(Sea  Cal.  Sen.  Coaitilutional  Amendment  No.  1.)  The  judioal  H^  now  in  ^Irct  in  Gait- 
fomia  will  not  be  diaturbed  if  thia  mcaeujfl  la  adopted. 
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First   Plan. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  HETIREMENT  BY 
IMPEACHMENT,  OR  REMOVAL  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  UPON 
THE  ADDRESS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE 
-THE  MASSACHUSETTS  PLAN. 

This  plan  follows  the  provision  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
stitution, Ch.  Ill,  Art.  I.  A  simUar  provision  appears  in  the 
English  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  Sec.  5. 

It  is  often  overlooked  that  the  English  judges  are  subject  to 
be  removed  not  only  by  impeachment  but  by  the  mere  address 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament.  Such  an  address  may  be  made 
upon  the  mere  majority  vote  of  each  house.  No  trial  is  required 
and  no  cause  for  removal  need  be  shown.  This,  in  fact,  places 
every  English  judge  at  the  mercy  of  the  ministers  in  power  so 
far  at  least  as  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned. 
Since  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet  in  power 
he  has  a  very  real  disciplinary  authority  over  every  English 
judge,  for  he  is  in  a  position  to  bring  the  conduct  of  any  judge 
before  the  cabinet  and  to  use  great  influence  in  favor  of  taking  a 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  recall  the  judge.  This  is  the 
English  equivalent  for  the  popular  recall  of  judges.  It  is  a 
recall  initiated  hy  the  executive,  which  in  this  case  includes  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  the  head  of  the  judiciary,  subject  only 
to  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Illinois  Constitution  permits  the  General  Assembly  for 
cause  entered  on  the  journal,  upon  due  notice  and  opportunity 
of  defense,  to  remove  from  office  any  judge  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  elected  of  each  house. 
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Second   Plan. 

SELECTION  AND  RECREMENT  OF  JUDGES    BY  POPULAR 
VOTE. 

The  plan  of  selection  and  retirement  of  judges  by  popular 
vote,  as  now  worked  out  in  a  large  proportion  of  States,  means 
the  election  of  judges  for  a  term  of  years.  At  the  end  of  each 
term  there  is  in  form  at  least  an  opportunity  to  retire  the  sitting 
judge  if  he  is  a  candidate  for  re-election  and  also  an  opportunity 
to  select  another  judge  by  popular  vote. 

This  system  has  been  in  force  for  many  years  in  many  of  our 
largest  States.  There  is  a  sufficient  volume  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  results  to  warrant  a  careful  analysis  and  scrutiny  of 
this  method  of  selecting  and  retiring  judges. 

Election  for  a  Term  is  not  onlt  a  Method  of  SBLEcnNO 
Judges,  but  also  a  Method  of  Recaluno  theu  bt 
Popular  Vote. 

When  a  place  on  the  bench  is  vacant  by  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion  of  a  judge,  or  his  refusal  to  run  again,  the  election  presents 
a  mode  of  selection  simply.  When  the  sitting  judge  seeks 
another  term,  the  first  and  principal  question  usually  is:  "  Shall 
he  be  retired  from  office  by  popular  vote?  "  If  so,  a  question  of 
selection  arises,  since  some  one  must  be  put  in  his  place. 

No  analysis  for  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  plan  of 
electing  judges  for  terms  of  years  can  be  made  without  keeping 
distinct  the  operation  of  the  election  as  a  selecting  process  and 
its  function  as  a  retiring  process.  The  performance  of  the  se- 
lective function  must  be  analyzed  by  itself  and  causes  for 
dissatisfaction  with  it  ascertained  and  if  possible  eliminated. 
Then  the  performance  of  the  retiring  function  must  be  analyzed 
by  itself  and  the  causes  for  dissatisfaction  with  it  ascertained 
and  if  possible  eliminated. 
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Selection  of  Judges. 

In  Actual  OpeTOtion  the  Elective  System  does  not  enable  the 

Electorate  to  exerdee  ike  SeUeHve  Function. 

Knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  individuals  to  perform  the  diffi- 
cult functions  of  the  office  of  judge  must  be  known  before 
anything  like  selection  is  possible. 

How  can  an  electorate  of  a  hundred  thousand  and  upwards 
out  of  a  population  of  half  a  million  and  upwards  have  any 
sufficient  knowledge  upon  which  to  make  a  selection  from 
among  the  lawyers  of  persons  to  fill  judgeships? 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  an  electorate  of  any  such  size, 
or  even  different  parts  of  such  an  electorate,  to  have  any  col- 
lective idea  of  those  among  the  lawyers  whom  it  wishes  to  act 
as  judges.  It  is  even  more  clear  that  the  electorate  can  have 
no  collective  idea  of  the  qualifications  of  different  lawyers  for 
exercising  the  judicial  function.  It  would  be  a  problem  for  a 
single  individual  who  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  lawyers 
and  who  observed  them  closely  for  a  considerable  period  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession. 

We  have  gotten  past  thinking  that  any  lawyer  can  be  a 
judge.  In  metropolitan  centers  particularly  we  have  come  to 
the  view  that  to  be  a  successful  and  efficient  judge  requires  a 
highly  trained  professional  expert  The  electorate  would  not 
think  of  undertaking  to  select  at  a  general  election  the  engineer 
who  is  to  design  a  bridge  upon  which  thousands  of  the  popu- 
lation each  day  must  pass  in  safety.  It  is  quite  as  absurd  for 
an  electorate  to  attempt  a  selection  of  the  very  special  talents 
which  are  required  in  a  judge  in  passing  upon  the  rights  to  life, 
liberty  and  property  of  thousands  of  citizens. 

Furthermore,  lawyers  who  are  willing  to  become  candidates 
for  a  judgeship  have,  as  a  general  rule,  no  real  popular  following 
in  an  electorate  of  any  considerable  size.  Few  judges,  after 
they  have  been  on  the  bench,  have  any  such  popular  following 
that  they  can  be  said  to  be  a  popular  choice.  The  position  of 
a  single  judge  in  a  district  containing  one  hundred  thousand 
voters  and  upwards  is  ordinarily  too  inconspicuous  to  enable 
any  man  who  is  willing  to  occupy  the  place  to  secure  a  popular 
following.    A  lawyer  or  a  judge  who  secures  a  real  hold  upoD 
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the  majority  of  a  numerous  electorate  will  inevitably  be  led  to 
a  candidacy  for  offices  of  greater  political  importance  than  a 
judgeship. 

WhiU  happens  when  the  Electorate  it  given  the  Taak  of  Selecting 
Judges,  which  it  cannot  possibly  perform,  is  this:    in  Order 
to  avoid  Complete  Chaos  aome  Sort  qf  a  De  Facto  Method 
of  Appointment  is  devised. 
For  instance,  in  Wisconsin,  they  have  developed  a  de  facto 
method  of  appointment  by  the  lawyers  and  the  Governor.    The 
way  the  election  of  judges  works  out  in  Wisconsin  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Herbert  Harley,  secretary  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  as  a  result  of  his  personal  investigations: 

A  strong  tradition  has  been  built  up  in  Wisconsin  of  re- 
electing sitting  judges.  This  means,  and  the  actual  fact  is, 
that  vacancies  on  the  bench  occur  almost  wholly  by  death  or 
resignation  by  the  incumbent.  When  this  happens  the  bar 
(and  that  means  the  leaders  among  the  bar)  at  once  set  about 
to  fill  the  office.  The  qualifications  of  various  lawyers  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  semi-public  manner.  There  is  sufficient  decorum 
so  that  candidates  do  not  come  forward  personally  to  advance 
their  claims.  A  bar  primary  is  then  held,  all  the  candidates 
having  a  fair  chance.  The  bar,  as  a  whole,  accepts  the  result 
and  regardless  of  party,  supports  the  winner.  The  actual  power 
of  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term  rests  with  the  Governor. 
He,  however,  is  expected  to,  and  customarily  does  in  fact,  ap- 
point the  man  recommended  by  the  bar.  When  election  day 
comes  around  the  judge  so  appointed  is  supported  by  the  bar 
regardless  of  party,  because  he  was  originally  the  nominee  of 
the  bar  and  because  he  is  a  sitting  judge.  He  is  regularly  there- 
after supported  at  elections  until  he  dies  or  resigns.  So  strong 
is  the  tradition  and  feeling  in  favor  of  electing  and  re-electing 
judges  who  have  been  appointed  originally  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, that  sitting  judges  will  prevail  even  against  candidates 
who  are  admittedly  abler  lawyers.  Ilie  system  of  retaiDing 
judges  in  office  during  good  behavior  has  been  found  by  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  to  be  worth  more  than  the  replacement 
once  in  a  while  of  a  satisfactory  man  with  one  who  might  and 
who  probably  would  do  better.    A  very  complete  account  of 
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the  growth  of  the  tradition  will  be  found  in  the  address  of  Chief 
Justice  Winslow  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  reported  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Kansas  State  Bar  Association  for  1914. 

Whatever  pride  there  may  be  in  such  a  system  of'  selecting 
judges,  it  is  a  pride  in  the  way  s  so-called  plan  of  popular 
election  has  been  developed  into  an  appointment  by  the  leading 
lawyers  of  the  district,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Chicago,  where  there  is  a  typical  long 
ballot,  and  the  parties  are  well  organized  and  powerful,  the 
appointing  power  is  lodged  with  the  leaders  of  the  party  or- 
ganization. These  men  appoint  the  nominees.  They  did  it 
openly  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility,  under  the 
convention  system.  They  do  it  now  less  openly  and  with  less 
responsibility  under  our  compulsory  and  partisan  primary 
system.  If  one  wishes  to  test  the  soundness  of  these  conclu- 
sions let  him  inquire  his  way  to  a  judgeship  in  such  a  district 
or  listen  to  the  experiences  of  the  men  who  have  found  their 
way  to  a  judgeship  or  have  tried  to  obtain  the  office  and  failed. 
In  almost  every  case  the  story  is  one  of  preliminary  service  to 
the  organization,  recognition  by  the  local  organization  chief  and 
through  bim  recognition  and  appointment  of  a  nomination  by 
the  governing  board  of  the  party  organization.  Those  who  do 
not  go  by  this  road  do  not  get  in.  The  voter  only  selects  which 
of  two  or  three  appointing  powers  he  prefers.  Whichever  way 
he  votes  he  merely  approves  an  appointment  by  party  organi- 
zation leaders. 

Whether  the  So-called  Elective  System  for  the  Selection  of  Judges 
is  Successful  or  Unsucceasftd  depends  upon  what  Sort  of 
a  De  Facto  Appointing  Power  develops  out  of  it. 

Obviously  the  best  method  of  appointment  is  one  which  is 
legal,  conspicuous,  subject  directly  to  the  electorate  and  most 
interested  in  and  responsible  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  So  far  as  the  de  facto  method  of  appointment  which 
develops  out  of  an  elective  system  approaches  these  attributes 
it  will  be  successful.  So  far  as  it  departs  from  them  it  will  be 
unsuccessful. 

Thus  in  Wisconsin  the  appointing  power  is  regarded  as  suc- 
cessful.    The  reason  is  that  so  far  as  the  lawyers  participate 
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in  the  appointment  intelligence  is  developed  regarding  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  and  the  lawyers  are  on  the  whole 
interested  in  the  due  administration  of  justice.  The  fact  that 
the  Governor  must  approve  makes  the  appointment  to  some  ex- 
tent conspicuous,  responsible,  and  subject  to  the  electorate. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Chicago  the  de  facto  appointive  sys- 
tem may  be  regarded  as  less  successful,  particularly  under  the 
present  compulsory  party  primary.  This  is  because  the  ap- 
pointing power  in  the  political  leaders  is  obscure,  not  subject 
directly  to  the  electorate  and  is  little  interested  in  or  responsible 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  imprwe  the  SeUciton  of  Judget  tokUe 
tHU  adhering  to  the  Form  of  Seledion  by  PopiJar  votef 

It  may  be  answered  that  all  efforts  to  confer  the  function  of 
selecting  upon  the  electorate  of  a  metropolitan  district  are 
futile. 

This  is  because  the  essential  requirement  for  the  selection  of 
judges  is  a  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of  lawyers  for  the 
office  and  this  knowledge  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  electorate 
as  a  whole  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  considerable  part  of 
the  electorate.  . 

It  follows  that  there  can  be  no  election  machinery  which  will 
enable  the  people  of  large  districts  directly  to  select  judges, 
since  no  plan  has  been  devised  which  will  give  to  the  electorate 
the  necessary  information  as  to  the  qualifications  of  lawyers. 

In  Chicago  the  compulsory  partisan  primary  has  entirdy 
failed  to  confer  upon  the  electorate  any  power  to  select  judges. 
The  fact  b  that  the  political  leaders  control  the  primaries  just 
as  they  controlled  the  conventions,  only  with  less  responaibiUty. 

There  are  many  who  sincerely  believe  that  the  electorate  can 
choose  its  judges  provided  they  are  elected  only  at  qwd^ 
elections  where  a  judicial  ballot  is  used  which  omits  all  deai|^ 
nation  of  parties  and  upon  which  the  names  of  candidates  are 
placed  by  petition  only  and  the  name  of  each  candidate  is 
rotated  upon  the  ballot  so  that  it  will  appear  an  equid  number 
of  times  in  every  positiou.  The  object  of  such  legislation  is  to 
restore  a  choice  to  the  electorate  by  depriving  the  party  or- 
ganisations of  a  predominant  infiuence  in  judicial  elections. 
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The  means  adopted  to  deprive  the  party  of  its  influence  la  to 
take  from  it  the  use  of  the  party  circle  and  the  party  column. 
It  may  safely  be  predicted  of  such  legislation  that  it  will  not 
cause  judges  to  be  the  actual  choice  of  the  electorate,  nor  will 
it  eliminate  the  influence  of  the  party  leaders  in  judicial  elec- 
tions. 

The  supposition  is  that  if  the  influence  of  the  party  leaders 
can  be  eliminated  the  electorate  will  necessarily  make  a  real 
choice.  But  the  electorate  does  not  fail  to  choose  simply  be- 
cause the  party  leaders  have  taken  that  choice  from  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  party  leaders  rule  because  the  electorate 
regularly  goes  to  the  polls  too  ignorant  politically  to  make  a 
choice  of  judges.  That  ignorance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
office  of  judge  is  inconspicuous  and  the  determination  of  who 
are  qualified  for  the  office  is  usually  difficult,  even  when  an 
expert  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  makes  the  choice.  The 
proposed  method  of  election  does  not  in  the  least  promise  to 
eliminate  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  the  political  ignorance 
of  the  electorate.  If,  therefore,  it  succeeded  in  eliminating 
the  influence  of  the  party  organization  the  qtiestion  would  still 
remain :  "  Who  would  select  the  judges?  "  There  is  no  reason  to 
believf)  that  the  electorate  would  make  any  real  choice.  Elec- 
tors would  he  just  as  politically  ignorant  as  they  were  before. 
They  would  be  just  as  little  fitted  for  making  a  choice  as  they 
were  before.  The  elimination  of  extralegal  government  by 
party  leaders  does  not  give  to  the  electorate  at  large  the  knowl- 
edge required  to  vote  intelligently.  Who,  then,  will  select  the 
judges?  The  newspapers  might  have  a  larger  influence,  but 
they  would  probably  be  very  far  from  exercising  a  controlling 
influence  or  uniting  in  such  a  way  as  to  advise  and  direct  the 
majority  of  the  voters  how  to  vote  for  a  number  of  judges. 
Special  cliques  would  each  be  too  small  to  control  a  choice  and 
combinations  would  be  too  difficult  to  make.  The  basis  of 
choice  would,  therefore,  be  utterly  chaotic.  There  could  be 
neither  responsibility  nor  intelligence  in  the  selection  of  judges. 
The  results  reached  would  depend  upon  chance  or  upon  irre- 
sponsible and  temporary  combinations.  With  every  lawyer 
allowed  to  put  up  his  name  by  petition  and  chance  largely 
governing  the  result,  the  prospect  is  hardly  encouraging. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  any  such  dis- 
organized method  of  choice  would  be  tolerated.  The  most 
potent  single  power  in  elections  would  end  it.  That  power 
would  be  the  present<type  of  party  organization.  It  would  be 
put  to  greater  trouble  in  advising  and  directing  the  politically 
ignorant  how  to  vote,  because  it  would  have  been  deprived  of 
the  party  circle  and  party  column.  But  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion could  and  would  be  given  and  followed.  Each  party  or- 
ganization would  have  its  slate  of  candidates.  Each  would 
prepare  separate  printed  lists  of  its  slate  to  be  distributed  at 
the  polls  and  the  voter  would  for  the  most  part,  as  now,  take 
the  list  of  that  organization  he  was  loyal  to  or  feared  the  most, 
and  vote  the  names  upon  it  no  matter  where  they  appeared 
upon  the  ballot.  Thus  the  appointment  of  judges  by  the  party 
leaders  would,  after  perhaps  a  period  of  chaos  and  readjust- 
ment, again  appear.  Perhaps  it  would  be  even  stronger  as  a 
result  of  reaction  and  deliverance  from  the  chaotic  conditions 
which  it  relieved. 

Some  think  that  separate  judicial  elections  make  for  selec- 
tion by  the  people,  but  the  political  party  leaders  control  the 
nominations  for  these  elections  as  they  control  the  nominations 
for  other  elections.  The  fact  that  the  election  is  separate  from 
other  elections  gives  the  electorate  more  opportunity  to  study 
the  qualifications  of  the  nominees  put  up  for  their  vote.  The 
issue  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  judges  is  not  complicated 
with  the  issues  common  to  national,  state  and  local  elections 
generally.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  added 
opportunity  which  the  electorate  has  to  study  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  presented  is  in  fact  availed  of  to  any  such  extent  as 
enables  the  electorate  as  a  whole,  or  even  any  considerable  body 
of  it,  to  vote  with  intelligence.  The  fact  is  that  such  elections  ore 
attended  by  comparatively  few  voters  and  the  opportunity  ^or 
political  party  leaders  and  political  party  machines  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  the  voting  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of. 

Improvement  in  our  methods  of  selecting  judges  while  still 
adhering  to  the  popular  election  can  only  be  had  by  making 
the  de  facto  appointing  power  more  conspicuous  and  by  this  . 
means  more  responsible  to  the  electorate  and  more  interested 
in  the  due  administration  of  justice. 
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We  may  promote  the  de  facto  appointing  power  of  the  party 
leaders  by  an  abandonment  of  non-partisan  primaries  and  elec- 
tion, the  compulsory  partisan  primary  and  election,  and  a 
return  to  the  convention  system  of  nomination. 

We  may  conceivably  promote  a  greater  participation  in  the 
appointment  of  judges  by  bar  associations.  This  may  be  done 
by '  permitting  bar  association  nominees,  selected  at  bar  as- 
sociation primaries,  to  be  placed  upon  the  official  ballot  as  bar 
association  candidates  and  permitting  them  to  run  as  such,  al- 
though nominated  by  a  regular  political  par^. 

We  may  move  in  the  direction  of  vesting  a  de  fado  appoint- 
ing power  in  the  Governor,  by  permitting  nominations  to  be 
made  by  him — the  names  of  the  nominees  being  placed  upon 
the  official  ballot  as  "Governor's  Nominees."  This  is  the  plan 
now  being  put  forward  in  New  York  State. 

A  de  facto  appointing  power  in  the  Governor  may  be  pro- 
moted by  giving  him  the  power  to  fill  by  appointment  any  unex- 
pired term,  even  though  it  have  several  years  to  run. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  predicted  that  any  of  these  schemes 
will  give  much  satisfaction.  Indeed,  the  defects  of  each  under 
particular  circumstances  are  very  plain. 

Where  the  judges  are  to  sit  regularly  in  the  principal  metro- 
politan district  of  the  State  the  giving  to  the  Governor  of  any 
power  of  appointment  will  be  objectionable,  as  infringing  the 
home-rule  principle. 

So  in  a  large  metropolitan  district  where  the  lawyers  number 
iive  hundred  or  more  and  membership  in  the  local  bar  associa- 
tion does  not  include  most  of  the  profession,  if  the  bar  primary 
be  participated  in  by  all  the  lawyers  the  result  may  be  extremely 
disappointing.  If  the  bar  primary  is  participated  in  only  by 
the  members  of  the  association,  it  would  be  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  it  conferred  an  important  special  privilege  upon 
the  few.  If  each  one  of  several  bar  associations  nominated, 
the  host  and  confusion  of  bar  association  nominees  might  be- 
come quite  intolerable. 

Whether  nominations  by  convention  can  ever  again  be  ac- 
cepted is  problematical. 

Of  the  methods  suggested  for  improving  the  de  facto  appoint- 
ing power  which  arises  under  an  elective  system  it  can  only  be 
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said  that  they  tend  in  the  only  possible  direction  for  producing 
more  satisfactory  results,  since  they  secure  a  de  facto  appointing 
power  which  is  more  conspicuous,  more  responsible  and  more 
interested  in  the  due  administration  of  justice. 

RETIBEHE14T  OF  JuDOBS  BT  FOFULAB  VoTE. 

In  Actual  Operatum  the  Elective  Syttem  eiiker  is  not  vsed  to 
retire  Judges,  or  if  U  he  used  the  RetiremerU  is  luwdly  in 
Fact  by  Political  Leaders  or  the  Result  of  a  Popular  Up- 
heaval with  Regard  to  Issues  which  have  no  Relation  to  the 
Conduct  of  the  Judicial  Office.     Only  in  the  Rarest  Case  is 
an   Election  used   to   express   Popular   Dissatisfaction   vnih 
a  Judge. 
Id  Wisconsin  the  habit  of  the  people  to  return  sitting  judges 
at  every  election  so  long  as  they  will  serve  is  so  strong  that 
actual  retirement  by  election  is  practically  eliminated.     The 
tenure  is  de  facto  during  good  behavior  with  no  retirement  by 
popular  vote  unless  conceivably  a  real  popular  dissatisfaction 
with  the  judge  should  arise.    But  such  a  real  popular  dissatis- 
faction is  theoretical  merely.     It  does  not  arise  and  in  fact 
probably  will  not  arise  so  long  as  judges  are  selected  by  an 
efficient  appointing  power. 

Thus  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  elective  system  is  said  to  work 
well,  we  find  the  retirement  of  judges  by  popular  vote  has 
been  de  fado  eliminated  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

In  Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  elective  system  falls 
far  short  of  giving  satisfaction,  we  find  that  elections  fre- 
quently result  in  the  retirement  of  judges  through  failure  to 
be  re-elected.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  such  retirement  is  not 
a  disgrace,  but  invariably  mere  political  misfortune.  Judges 
who  are  not  re-elected  are  frequentiy  soon  after  elected  to  fill 
a  vacancy  on  the  bench  if  they  can  be  induced  again  to  become 
candidates.  This  might  well  lead  us  to  suspect,  what  is  indeed 
the  fact,  that  judges  by  the  elective  plan  are  not  once  in  many 
years  retired  by  the  electorate  because  there  is  any  real  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  them,  or  even  because  the  candidate  run- 
ning against  them  is  the  better  man. 
The  divergence  of  theory  and  practice  could  hardly  be  greater. 
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In  theory  the  periodical  election  of  judges  is  supposed  to  afford 
an  outraged  people  a  chance  to  cast  from  the  bench  one  un- 
worthy to  administer  judicial  power.  What  in  fact  happens  is 
this:  Our  judges  are  not  subject  to  a  recall  merely,  but  to  a 
progressive  series  of  recalls.  They  are  now  subject  to  recall  by 
the  party  organization  leaders,  who  may  refuse  a  nomination 
at  the  time  of  an  election.  Instances  are  not  wanting  where 
this  has  been  done.  If  the  judge  secures  the  nominattou  he 
may  be  recalled  by  a  wing  of  the  organization  knifing  him  at 
the  polls.  He  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  recalled  by  reason  of 
an  upheaval  upon  national  issues  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  exercise  of  judicial  power.  In  the  case  so  rare  that  it  is 
difficult  for  lawyers  with  a  considerable  experience  at  the  bar 
to  remember  it,  a  judge  is  actually  recalled  because  of  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  him.  In  a  word,  in  order  to  give  the  people 
a  chance  on  a  special  occasion  to  recall  a  judge  because  he  is 
undesirable,  we  have  exposed  the  judge  to  recalls  from  the  most 
objectionable  sources,  and  made  his  tenure  dependent  upon 
conditions  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  quali- 
fications as  a  judge. 

If  the  election  be  at  a  special  judicial  election  separate  from 
other  elections,  there  is  less  danger  of  the  retirement  of  judges 
by  reason  of  an  upheaval  on  national.  State  or  local  issues.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  the  vote  at  such  election  is  light,  political 
organizations  wield  a  larger  influence  in  it  and  the  retirement 
of  a  judge  is  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  influence  of  par- 
tisan party  politics.  For  instance,  a  wing  of  the  party  or- 
ganization'may  be  able  more  easily  to  defeat  a  judge  for  re- 
election. 

The  only  suggestion  put  forward  by  the  directors  for  the 
improvement  of  the  retirement  of  judges  by  popular  election 
is  to  separate  the  issue  of  retirement  from  that  of  selection. 
That  means  the  separation  of  the  election  which  selects  from 
the  election  which  retires. 

While  the  electorate  cannot  possibly  exercise  the  selecting 
function  it  may  conceivably  exercise  the  retiring  function,  — 
i.e.,  it  may  say  that  it  does  not  want  a  particular  individual  to 
act  as  judge.  Yet  when  that  issue  is  complicated  with  the 
apparent  issue  of  selection  all  chance  of  the  effective  exercise 
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of  the  retiring  function  is  lost.  Some  will  vote  on  the  barns  that 
they  are  retiring  or  keeping  in  office  a  judge.  Others  will  vote 
on  the  basis  that  they  are  selecting  a  judge.  Some  will  vote 
against  a  judge  to  retire  him,  and  others  will  vote  against  him 
in  the  efTort  to  elect  another.  Some  will  vote  for  the  judge  in 
order  to  vote  against  the  retirement.  Others  will  vote  for  him 
because  they  wish  to  select  him  as  a  judge.  When  half  a  dozen 
or  more  judicial  offices  are  to  be  filled  at  an  election  the  con- 
fusion of  issues  must  prevent  any  satisfactory  exereise  of  ft 
retiring  function. 

The  moment  we  separate  the  election  which  selects  from  the 
election  which  retires  it  necessarily  follows  that  no  judge  can 
be  selected  until  a  vacancy  occurs.  Hence,  every  judge  when 
selected  must  hold  upon  a  tenure  tenuinable  only  by  his  death 
or  resignation  or  retirement  by  impeachment,  legislative  action 
or  by  popular  vote. 

The  separate  retirement  election  should  place  before  the 
voter  only  one  question,  "Shall  the  judge  be  continued  in 
office?" 

The  retirement  election  may  be  required  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  term  of  years  of  service,  —  for  instance,  at  the  end  of 
four,  twelve  and  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  selection.  Thus 
the  first  submission  is  after  a  short  probationary  term.  If  the 
judge  is  not  retired  at  this  election  he  holds  for  the  longer  term 
of  eight  years.  After  the  third  submission  of  his  name  he  is  no 
longer  subject  to  any  retirement  election,  but  only  to  a  pro- 
vision for  retirement  upon  reaching  an  age  limit  and  upon  half 
or  full  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  judge  may  be  subject  to  a  retirement 
election  initiated  at  any  time  by  the  petition  of  a  percentage 
of  voters.  This  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  recall  of  judges 
by  popular  vote. 

The  plan  of  submission  at  regular  intervals  of  four,  eight 
and  twenty  years  is  believed  to  be  the  better  plan  since  it  holds 
before  the  judge  the  certainty  of  a  submission  to  the  electorate 
without  placing  upon  any  one  the  disagreeable  leadership  in- 
volved in  circulating  a  petition  for  a  recall  election.  At  the 
same  time  it  protects  the  judge  from  the  attacks  of  the  moment 
and  gives  the  community  time  for  a  sober  second  thought  be- 
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fore  a  judge  is  condemned.  More  important  still,  it  protects 
the  judge  from  the  constant  threats  of  recall  by  powerful 
political  organization  leaders.  These,  if  permitted,  may  be 
used  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
function. 

Conclusion. 
Our  Anaiytia  of  what  the  Selection  aitd  RettreTnent  of  Judges 
by  Popular  Election  really  means,  with  a  Coneideration  of 
what  Improvements  may  be  made  without  Disturbing  the 
Fundamental  Principle  of  Election,  leads  to  the  Following 
Conclusion. 

First.  —  The  plan  of  popular  election  and  retirement  of 
judges  should  be  abandoned  since  it  does  not  produce  and  can- 
not be  made  to  produce  selection  by  the  people.  The  attempt 
to  confer  upon  the  people  the  selecting  function  too  often  pro- 
duces selection  by  political  party  leaders  and  retirement  by 
them,  —  a  de  facto  method  of  selection  and  of  retirement  which 
is  most  objectionable  because  it  is  extra-legal,  obscure,  not 
easily  subject  to  the  electorate,  and  too  little  interested  in  and 
responsible  for  the  due  administration  of  justice. 

Second.  —  If,  however,  the  selection  and  retirement  of  judges 
by  popular  election  be  insisted  upon,  the  following  plan  is  the 
least  objectionable. 

The  chief  justice  and  associate  judges  should  be  selected  by 
popular  vote  to  hold  for  an  indefinite  tenure  and  until  retired 
in  any  one  of  the  following  ways:  (1)  By  impeachment;  (2) 
by  retirement  by  the  Legislature;  (3)  by  retirement  by  popular 
vote  at  a  special  retirement  election  held  periodically  at  the 
end  of  four,  twelve  and  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  selection, 
at  which  retirement  election  the  only  question  presented  to  the 
voter  should  be:    "Shall  the  judge  be  continued  in  office?" 

One  very  obvious  advantage  of  this  plan  over  the  present 
method  of  election  for  terms  frequently  short  is  that  it  will 
at  once  reduce  the  number  of  judicial  elections  even  where  a 
large  number  of  judges  must  be  originally  selected  by  election. 
No  judge  will  be  selected  until  there  is  a  vacancy  created  by 
death,  resignation  or  retirement  in  one  of  the  ways  specified. 
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In  short,  there  wilt  be  no  election  to  select  a  judge  until  by 
reason  of  a  vacancy  such  course  becomes  necessary. 

Under  the  present  system  of  election  for  a  definite  term  there 
is  a  constant  round  of  elections  being  ground  out  vhen  there 
is  no  popular  call  whatever  for  ninety  per  cent,  of  them. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  elections  for  the  purposes  of 
selection  will  result  in  greater  intelligence  being  concentrated 
by  the  electorate  upon  the  problem  of  selection  when  it  is 
presented.  The  issue  of  retirement  also  will  be  isolated  com- 
pletely from  the  issue  of  selection  so  that  the  former  may  be 
presented  with  the  utmost  directness  and  simplicity  to  the 
voter. 

Third.  —  Where  it  becomes  necessary  in  accordance  with  the 
above  plan  to  select  a  new  judge  at  an  election,  what  method 
of  nominating  shall  be  used? 

The  possibilities  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  Nomination  by  convention  or  directly  by  a  county  cen- 
tral committee. 

2.  By  compulsory  partban  primaries. 

3.  By  nonpartisan  primary  and  election. 

4.  Single  election  with  preferential  voting. 

5.  Nomination  by  the  Governor 

6.  Nomination  by  bar  associations. 

None  of  these  do  or  can  result  in  selection  by  the  people. 
Selection  by  the  people  is  impossible.  All  the  above  methods 
tend  to  place  a  ds  facto  appointing  power  in  the  hands  of 
somebody. 

Nominations  by  convention  or  county  central  committees 
tend  to  place  the  nominating  power  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
political  leaders.  They  make  such  nominations  conspicuous 
and  to  a  corresponding  extent  responsible.  The  party  pohtical 
leaders  in  convention  will  frequently  nominate  men  of  stand- 
ing and  character  when  such  men  would  receive  no  support, 
or  very  little  support,  from  the  same  political  party  leaders  in 
the  obscurity  and  confusion  of  a  nomination  by  compulsory 
party  primaries. 

Nominations  by  compulsory  partisan  primaries  not  only  tend 
to  place  the  nominating  power  in  the  hands  of  political  party 
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leaders,  but  the  appointing  power  so  conferred  is  obscure  and 
less  responsible  and  results  on  the  whole  in  poorer  nominations 
than  the  convention  system. 

The  third  and  fourth  methods  of  nonpartisan  nominations 
and  elections  result  either  in  chance,  as  the  principal  factor 
in  the  selection  of  the  judge,  in  which  case  there  is  no  respon- 
sibility whatever  for  the  selection,  or  it  results  in  selection  by 
political  party  leaders,  which  is  quite  as  obscure  and  irrespon- 
sible, if  not  more  so,  than  the  compulsory  party  primary. 

The  fifth  method  of  nomination  by  the  Governor  is  con- 
spicuous and  responsible,  but  is  far  from  an  ideal  method  of 
appointment.  For  a  metropolitan  district  in  particular,  it 
violates  the  home-rule  principle. 

The  sixth  method  of  nomination  by  bar  associations  may 
turn  out  well  or  ill,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  bar  and  the 
character  and  influence  of  its  leaders. 

With  the  above  conclusions  before  the  community,  or  its 
representatives,  let  each  community,  or  its  representatives, 
select  what  method  of  nomination  it  prefers.  The  directors 
recommend  none  because  the  results  which  may  be  obtained 
are  too  uncertain  and  depend  too  much  on  local  conditions. 
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Third   Plan. 

election  of  the  chief  justice  for  a  short  term  of 
years,  the  appointment  of  associate  jxidges  by 
him  and  retirement  elections  for  associate 
judges  at  stated  intervals. 

Judges  ake  not  and  cannot  be  selected  bt  Election. 
All  Forms  of  Election  result  in  Appointment.    The 
ONLY  Question  is.  What  is  the  Best  Method  of  Ap- 
pointment? 
The  selection  of  judges  by  popular  electioa  not  only  does 
not  in  fact  occur,  but  it  is  impossible,  especially  in  a  metro- 
politan district,  that  it  should  ever  occur.    Our    assumption 
that  judges  can  be  selected  at  a  popular  election  is  the  merest 
political  hypocrisy.    All  efforts  to  secure  the  selection  of  judges 
by  the  people  in  such  a  district  result  necessarily  in  some  de 
facto  method  of  appointment,   usually  by  the  political  party 
leaders.     In  rare  instajices,  as  in  Wisconsin,  it  has  developed 
appointment  by  the  Governor  and  lawyers.    These  views  have 
been  more  fully  set  forth  in  connection  with  the  Second  Plan 
of  providing  for  both  the  selection  and  retirement  of  judges 
by  popular  election.     {ArUe,  pages  594  to  605.) 

It  is  a  fundamental  error,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
issue  is  between  the  selection  of  judges  by  appointment  and 
their  selection  by  popular  election.  Judges  are  onJy  selected 
by  appointment.  The  real  issue,  therefore,  is  between  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  appointment.  The  real  questions  which  must 
be  settled  are:  "What  is  the  sound  principle  upon  which  to 
create  an  appointing  power  for  the  appointment  of  judges,  and 
how  far  do  our  actual  or  proposed  appointing  powers  conform 
to  such  principle?  " 

The  Attributes  of  a  Proper  Appointing  Power. 

There  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  attributes 

of  a  proper  appointing  power.     It  should  be  vested  directly 

in  a  legally  constituted  authority.    That  authority  should  be 
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conspicuous,  subject  directly  to  the  electorate,  and  in  the  high- 
est degree  interested  in  and  responsible  for  the  due  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

Plan  of  Atpointment  bt  an  Elected  Ceoef  Justice  — 
THE  Appointing  Power. 

The  least  objectionable  method  of  appointment  and  the  one 
which  promises  the  most  is  that  of  conferring  the  appointing 
power  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the  metropolitan  court. 

This  chief  justice  must  be  subject  at  frequent  intervals  to  the 
electorate  both  in  the  matter  of  selection  and  retirement.  That 
means  he  must  be  elected  for  a  comparativdy  short  term  — 
say  four  or  six  years.  This  causes  him  to  be  subject  to  retire- 
ment by  popular  vote  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

To  this  might  conceivably  be  added  the  recall  by  popular 
election  initiated  by  petition  at  any  time.  There  may  be  some- 
thing to  justify  this  step  on  the  ground  that  the  power  which 
appoints  judges  and  directs  the  administration  of  justice  by 
the  court  should  be  subject  to  the  widest  possible  control. 
Nevertheless,  the  directors  do  not  recommend  such  a  recall 
provision  for  the  reason  that  they  fear  that  it  would  be  used 
more  constantly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  political  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  chief  justice  by  pQlitical  party  leaders,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  making  appointments,  than  it  would 
be  used  by  the  electorate  legitimately  to  subject  the  appoint- 
ing power  to  their  will. 

The  chief  justice  must  also  be  in  the  highest  degree  inter- 
ested in  and  responsible  for  the  administraUon  of  justice  by 
the  court.  This  means  that  he  must  have  large  administrative 
powers  over  the  activities  of  the  associate  judges. 

Inevitably  such  an  appointing  power  would  be  legally  con- 
ferred and  conspicuous  to  a  high  degree.  Since  the  chief  justice 
is  elected  frpm  the  metropolitan  district  which  he  serves,  the 
home-rule  principle  is  applied. 

The  plan  is  plainly  an  application  of  short  ballot  principle 
to  the  judiciary. 

A  precedent  for  this  method  of  selecting  judges  exists  in 
New  Jersey.    There  the  chancellor  for  the  State  at  large,  who 
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is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the  senate 
for  a  term  of  seven  years,  is  given  power  to  appoint  his  vice 
chancellors  to  the  number  of  seven,  each  for  a  term  of  seven 
years.  This  seems  to  have  worked  admirably  in  building  up  a 
court  with  an  able  and  effective  corps  of  judges. 

TTie  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Hartshorae,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  dated  November  4,  1912, 
explains  the  plan  of  administering  the  chancery  jurisdiction 
in  New  Jersey:  — 

The  CoDstitution  of  New  Jersey  provides  that  "The  court  of  chancery 
shall  consist  of  a  chancellor."  The  chancellor  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  seven  yean.  He  is 
usually  reappointed,  though  It  is  an  open  question  whether  this  office  is 
an  exception  to  the  custom  that  judicial  officers  of  the  superior  oourU 
shall  be  reappointed,  regaidleas  of  their  poLtical  affiliations,  so  long  as 
they  are  capable  of  giving  efficient  service.  That  custom  has  reeulted 
in  our  having  upon  the  bench  of  the  higher  courts,  judges  who  have  served 
for  very  long  periods  —  twenty-five  yeare  and  upwards. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  work  of  the  court  of  chanceiy  having  be- 
come too  great  for  one  judge  to  dispose  of,  a  statute  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  chancellor  alone  (without  confirmation  by  ai^  ott«r 
authority)  of  a  vice-chancellor,  as  assbtant.  By  further  statutes,  the 
number  of  these  was  increased  to  seven.  The  court  now  consists  of  a 
chanrallor  and  seven  vice-chancellors,  who  sit  separately  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  The  vice-chancellors  are  appointed  for  seven-year 
tenns.  That  bench  is  gener^y  regarded  as  the  strongest  in  the  State 
and  has  given  entire  satisfactioa  to  the  bar  and  to  the  public. 

The  vice-chancellora  hear  interlocutory  nkotioos  in  neariy  all  cases 
under  a  standing  rule  of  the  court,  but  they  conduct  trials  and  final  bear- 
ings only  upon  an  order  of  reference  from  the  chancellor.  After  trial 
they  write  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  is  usually  reported,  and  advise 
the  decree,  which  is  then  signed  by  the  chancellor.  No  appeal  lies  from 
their  decree  to  the  chancellor,  but  all  such  decrees  may  be  appealed  directly 
to  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals. 

Theoretically,  the  vice-chancellors  are  merely  referees  who  report  and 
advise  the  chancellor,  the  decree  being  made  by  him  upon  their  repwt. 
In  actual  practice,  however,  they  are  members  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
in  fact  (but  not  in  form),  making  the  final  decree  of  that  court. 

The  system  has  worked  very  satisfactorily  in  respect  to  the  oharscter 
and  attainmenU  of  the  members  of  that  bench,  but  the  work  of  the  court 
in  populous  cities  is  a  good  deal  in  arrear.  This  is  due  to  tbe  vidume  of 
e  having  outgrown  the  number  of  \'ice-chauccUors. 
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The  advantages  of  such  an  appointing  power  over  that 
exercised  by  the  political  party  leaders  under  the  elective 
system  is  obvious.  The  latter  is  extra-legal,  far  less  con- 
spicuous, far  less  responsible  for  or  interested  in  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  quite  free  from  any  direct  respon- 
sibility to  the  electorate. 

Sometimes  ugly  hinta  get  abroad  that  particular  party  leaders 
are  actually  interestet^  in  securing  as  judges  men  who  may  be 
relied  upon  to  give  special  immunity  to  certain  offenders  from 
the  criminal  law.  The  motive  is  very  strong  on  the  part  of 
the  organization  chiefs  to  reward  with  an  appointment  to  the 
bench  those  who  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  political  service 
to  the  organization  than  in  practice  in  the  courts.  Finally, 
the  appointing  power  in  the  party  organization  leaders  is  not 
as  directly  subject  to  the  electorate  as  it  should  be. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  exceptional  cases  where  party 
leaders  have  felt  their  responsibQity  for  good  appointments 
to  the  bench.  These  are  the  shining  examples.  They  are  not 
the  rule. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  condemn  too  harshly  party  or- 
ganization leaders  because  of  the  existence  in  them  of  this 
appointing  power.  They  are  not  really  responsible  for  its  being 
in  their  hands.  The  elective  system  of  selecting  judges  forces 
this  appointing  power  upon  the  party  organization  leaders. 
Since  selection  by  the  people  is  impossible,  and  since  we  abhor 
selection  by  chance  and  the  resulting  political  chaos,  the  ap- 
pointing power  gravitates  necessarily  toward  that  political 
organization  which  stands  between  the  electorate  and  those 
conditions.  The  party  organization  leaders  only  exercise  the 
appointing  power  the  way  it  is  to  he  expected  that  men  in  their 
position  would.  They  become  blameworthy  only  when  they 
resist  their  deprivation  of  the  appointing  power  and  the  plac- 
ing of  it  in  better  hands.  As  far  as  the  directors  are  advised, 
the  party  organization  leaders  have  not  been  presented  with 
any  plan  which  deprives  them  of  the  power  of  appointing 
judges  and  hands  that  appointing  power  over  to  some  better 
authority.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  party  organization 
leaders  have  not  yet  been  placed  in  a  position  of  opposition 
to  such  a  movement. 
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The  advantages  of  pladng  tlie  appointing  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  chief  justice  instead  of  in  the  Governor  are  equally 
clear.  The  chief  justice  is,  far  more  than  the  Governor,  re* 
sponsible  for  and  interested  in  the  due  administration  of  justice 
by  the  court.  His  responsibility  to  the  electorate  for  his  ap- 
pointments is  much  more  direct  than  that  of  the  Governor. 
Appointments  by  the  Governor  are  only  a  small  part  of  hb 
record,  while  appointments  by  the  chief  justice  are  the  larger 
part  of  his  record.  The  Governor  appobts,  and  if  he  selects 
a  man  believed  to  be  capable  his  responsibUity  ends.  But  the 
chief  justice  who  appoints  must  bear  from  day  to  day  any 
inefficiency  or  faults  which  his  appointees  may  develop.  He 
has  the  strongest  possible  interest,  therefore,  to  secure  men 
who  are  really  efficient  to  do  the  work  of  a  court  which  he  is 
continuously  responsible  for  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  chief  justice  should  appoint  a  man  who  is  generally  thought 
to  be  satisfactory.  He  must  go  farther  and  be  sure  that  he 
secures  a  man  whose  future  performances  will  strengthen  the 
efficiency  of  the  court.  Here  is  the  human  motive  which  must 
be  most  relied  upon  to  defeat  appointments  of  inferior  men 
for  purely  political  reasons.  Appointment  by  the  chief  justice 
for  the  district  also  satisfies  the  home-rule  principle,  which 
appointment  by  the  Governor  does  not  do. 

The  placing  of  the  appointing  power  in  an  elected  chief 
justice  is  better  than  placing  it  in  an  elected  supreme  court. 
The  latter  method  of  appointment  would  not  satisfy  the  home- 
rule  principle.  The  Supreme  Court  cannot  be  made  to  be 
responsible  or  interested  in  the  operation  of  a  court  for  a 
metropolitan  district  in  so  great  a  degree  as  must  be  an  elected 
chief  justice.  When  appointments  are  made  by  a  number  of 
the  supreme  court  judges  the  responsibility  is  not  concentrated, 
as  it  is  when  a  chief  justice  alone  appoints.  The  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  must  come  before  the  people  for  election  on 
issues  other  than  the  exercise  of  an  appointing  power.  Hence 
an  appointing  power  in  the  judges  of  such  a  court  is  not  directly 
subject  to  the  electorate  in  the  same  degree  as  the  appointing 
power  in  the  chief  justice. 

Appointment  by  lawyers  through  the  device  of  giving  them 
power  to  make  bar  association  nominations  is  too  irrespon^ble 
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aod  uncertain  of  beneficial  results,  especiaUy  where  the  lawyers 
are  large  in  number,  to  be  seriously  considered  as  against  ap- 
pointment by  an  elected  chief  justice. 

Methods  op  Retiring  the  Appointed  Associate  Judges. 

Each  associated  judge  appointed  by  the  chief  justice  should 
hold  for  an  indeterminate- period.  The  chief  justice  would  only 
fill  vacancies  which  occurred  during  his  comparatively  short 
tenure.  This  would  mean,  of  course,  very  few  appointments 
during  each  term  of  office  of  the  chief  justice.  Until  all  the 
judges  had  been  appointed  it  would,  of  course,  be  advisable 
that  the  system  of  appointment  should  come  in  gradually. 
That  could  be  accomplished  by  providing  that  the  chief  juslice 
should  not  fill  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  all  the 
judgeships  by  appointment  during  any  single  four  or  six  year 
term. 

The  associate  judges  so  appointed  by  the  chief  justice  may 
be  subject  to  be  retired  by  impeacfcment;  by  some  form  of 
legislative  recall,  and  by  popular  vote  at  periodical  elections, 
at  which  the  only  question  submitted  would  be:  "Shall  the 
judge  be  continued  in  office?"  Such  election  should  be  held, 
as  already  suggested,  preferably  three,  nine  and  eighteen  years 
after  the  judge's  appointment.  That  would  mean  three  sub- 
missions in  eighteen  years,  which  is  exactly  what  each  judge 
now  undergoes  if  his  term  is  one  of  six  years. 

Objections  to  the  Third  Plan  answered. 

What  are  the  objections  to  such  a  plan  and  how  are  they 
answered? 

It  will  be  objected  that  to  give  the  chief  justice  the  power 
to  appoint  associate  justices  is  to  lodge  too  much  power  m 
one  man.  But  the  power  is  not  so  extensive  as  it  at  first  ap- 
pears. The  chief  justice  can  only  fill  vacancies  which  occur 
during  his  term  of  office.  And  until  all  the  judges  are  ap- 
pointed no  chief  justice  should  be  permitted  in  his  term  to 
appoint  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  total  number 
of  judges  in  the  court.  Then  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  chief  justice  is  answerable  directly  to  the  electorate  at 
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short  intervala  and  may,  if  thought  necessary,  be  made  subject 
to  popular  recall  at  any  time. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  feared  that  the  chief  justice  will  fall 
under  the  influence  of  the  party  organization  leaders  and 
hence  wilt  exercise  his  power  of  appointment  as  directed  by 
them.  This,  however,  will  not  frighten  any  one  who  realizes 
that  judges  are  now  appointed  wholesale  directly  by  the  same 
party  organization  leaders.  When  the  truth  about  the  present 
method  of  appointment  is  faced  it  will  be  realized  that  the 
public  will  be  much  better  served  by  a  few  appointments  by  a 
chief  justice  who  is  under  the  control  of  the  party  leaders  than 
by  wholesale  appointments  by  these  same  party  leaders  direct. 
The  power  of  the  chief  justice  is  so  conspicuous  and  his  respon- 
sibility for  the  due  administration  of  justice  so  great,  that  he 
would  be  forced  to  try  to  persuade  the  party  leaders  to  let  him 
appoint  some  men  of  superior  talents. 

The  chances,  however,  are  that  the  chief  justice  would  be 
so  important  and  conspicuous  an  o£Scer  and  his  power  such 
that  his  nomination  and  election  would  have  to  be  much  more 
fully  considered  than  is  the  case  where  the  party  leaders  ap- 
point to  a  nomination  and  seek  the  election  of  an  obscure 
member  of  a  bench  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of 
judges.  Necessarily,  therefore,  the  chief  justice  would  gen- 
erally possess  a  fair  degree  of  independence,  and  this  would 
be  reflected  in  his  appointments. 

The  independence  of  the  chief  justice  may  be  further  in- 
creased by  a  provision  which  permits  him  on  his  own  motion 
to  remain  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  court  after  he  has 
failed  of  re-election  as  chief  justice.  The  obvious  objection  to 
this  is  that  we  should  have  an  associate  judge  who  had  been 
disapproved  at  the  potts.  But  the  issue  in  an  election  for  chief 
justice  would  be  political  and  not  personal  or  judicial.  It 
would  go  to  the  exercise  of  the  administrative  powers  conferred 
upon  the  chief  justice  and  the  power  of  appointment.  Not 
once  in  many  times  would  it  go  to  the  chief  justice's  ability  to 
serve  as  a  judge.  Therefore  repudiation  at  the  polls  would  not 
be  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  chief  justice  remaining  as  one  of 
the  associate  judges  of  the  court.  As  such  he  would  be  assigned 
to  duty  by  the  incoming  chief  justice  and  would  be  subject  to 
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have  his  name  submitted  at  the  end  of  a  three-year  period  to 
the  electorate  with  the  question:  "Shall  he  be  continued  in 
office?"  It  would  seem,  on  the  whole,  that  the  gain  in  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  chief  justice  would  be  greater  than 
the  danger  of  having,  for  three  years  even,  an  undesirable 
associate  judge. 

All  fear  of  the  chief  justice  having  too  much  power  and 
using  it  badly  should  be  dissipated  by  the  provision  made  for 
his  retirement  by  impeachment,  legislative  recall  and  frequent 
election  (which  is  equivalent  to  a  recall  by  the  electorate  at 
regular  intervals),  and  perhaps  the  recall  initiated  by  petition 
at  any  time. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  feared  that  the  appointed  judge  during 
good  behavior  will  suffer  from  lack  of  responsibility  to  the 
electorate  for  the  way  he  exercises  his  judicial  power.  This 
is  very  clearly  prevented,  however,  by  the  provision  for  the 
submission  of  the  judge's  name  to  the  electorate  at  intervals 
of  three,  nine  and  eighteen  years  fi;om  the  date  of  appointment, 
with  the  question:  "Shall  he  be  continued  in  office?"  This 
in  effect  makes  the  judge's  appointment  for  a  probationary 
period  of  three  years,  after  which  time  his  record  is  submitted 
to  the  voters.  If  approved,  he  holds  for  six  years.  If  approved 
the  second  time  he  holds  for  nine  years,  and  if  approved  the 
third  time  he  holds  until  his  retirement  by  death,  resignation 
or  reaching  an  age  limit.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  popular  con- 
trol, it  is  possible  to  take  the  further  step  of  making  each  judge 
subject  to  a  recall  at  any  time  at  a  recall  election  initiated  by 
petition.  But  in  going  so  far  there  is  great  danger  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judge  from  the  threatened  exercise  of  the  recall 
election  by  those  whose  interests  are  inimical  to  the  proper 
administration  of  justice. 

There  may  still  be  fear  that  the  appointed  judge,  even  when 
his  name  must  go  before  the  electorate,  will  become  arbitrary 
in  his  conduct  towards  lawyers  and  their  clients.  The  reason, 
however,  for  such  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  judges  is 
not  that  they  have  been  appointed  so  much  as  because  they 
are  left  without  any  authority  over  them  which  is  responsible 
for  the  way  they  act  and  the  sort  of  work  they  do.  The 
best  preventive  of  arbitrariness,  apart  from  the  submission  of 
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judges  to  the  electorate,  is  the  fact  that  there  ia  a  chief  justice 
over  them  with  large  powers  as  to  where  the  judge  shall  sit 
and  what  sort  of  cases  he  shall  hear.  An  ugly  disposition  on 
the  part  of  a  judge  can  be  more  effectually  disdplined  through 
the  power  of  such  a  chief  justice  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
fact  that  judges  are  part  of  an  organization  with  a  chief  over 
them  who  is  responsible  to  some  extent  for  their  behavior,  and 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  court  as  a  whole,  are  important  safe- 
guards against  arbitrariness  and  lack  of  judicial  temper  on  the 
part  of  individual  judges. 

In  a  metropolitan  district  where  the  judges  are  many  and 
the  dockets  long,  the  judges  will  sit  in  different  divisions  for 
handling  special  classes  of  litigation.  There  would  probably 
be  an  appellate  division,  a  chancery  division,  a  common  law 
division  and  a  criminal  caused  divi»on.  Each  would  have  a 
presiding  justice,  and  the  several  presiding  justices  and  the 
chief  justice  would  form  a  judicial  council  or  executive  com- 
mittee with  powers  of  management  of  the  court  as  a  whole 
which  were  not  delegated  to  the  chief  justice  alone.  Among 
other  powers  such  a  judicial  council  should  have  power  to  hear 
complaints  against  judges  and  to  discipline  them  by  public  or 
private  reproval.  It  would  be  entirely  feasible  to  give  such 
council  power,  upon  a  trial  and  for  cause  shown,  to  remove 
from  office  any  judge  except  the  chief  justice.  The  causes  for 
such  removal  should  be  general,  such  as  inefficiency,  incom- 
petency, neglect  of  duty,  or  conduct  unbecoming  a  judge.  A 
smalt  part  of  the  above  powers  would  free  judges  from  all 
tendencies  to  arbitrariness  or  ill-treatment  of  lawyers  and  liti- 
gants. 

Those  who  think  that  its  novelty  is  an  objection  to  the  plan 
of  selecting  judges  by  the  appointment  of  an  elected  chief 
justice  are  reminded  that  half  a  dozen  years  ago  the  lawyers 
had  practically  never  heard  of  the  plan  of  giving  to  the  courts 
the  power  to  make  rules  of  practice  and  procedure.  To-day 
no  other  method  is  seriously  advocated. 
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ELECTION  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  FOR  A  SHORT  TERM. 
THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  ASSOCIATE  JUDGES  BY  HTM 
WITHOUT  ANY  PROVISION  FOR  THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
ASSOCIATE  judges'  BY  POPULAR  VOTE. 

The  provisions  for  carrying  out  this  plan  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  set  out  for  the  Third  Plan,  omitting  the  sections 
which  provide  for  the  retirement  of  associate  judges  by  pop- 
ular vote.    The  reasons  in  support  of  this  plan  are  as  follows:  — 

(1)  It  is  suggested  that  the  modes  of  retirement  otherwise 
provided  —  removal  by  the  Judicial  Council  and  removal  or 
impeachment  by  the  Legislature  —  are  ample  for  ridding  the 
bench  of  an  incompetent  person.  And  their  procedure  is  sen- 
sible and  practical.  For  charges  resting  upon  specific  facts 
requiring  careful  investigation,  the  Judicial  Council  forms  a 
skilled,  responsible  and  impartial  tribunal.  For  charges  rest- 
ing upon  general  and  indefinite  dissatisfaction,  or  upon  open 
and  positive  public  policies  not  requiring  specific  inquiry,  the 
Legislature  is  a  suitable  tribunal,  representing  popular  convic- 
tions but  still  having  some  sense  of  responsibili^,  and  small 
enough  to  offer  at  least  the  chance  of  fair  argument  before 
judgment. 

(2)  The  modes  of  discipline,  otherwise  provided  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Judicial  Council,  amply  take  care  of  minor  short- 
comings, and  relieve  a  large  part  of  the  supposed  need  for 
popular  recall.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  such  a  discipline  — 
now  wholly  lacking  in  our  system  —  will  so  tend  to  improve  the 
individual  judge  in  his  shortcomings  that  the  conmiunity  will 
get  an  added  protection  —  now  lacking  —  from  the  judge's 
shortcomings,  and  will  thus  take  away  a  large  part  of  the  risks 
of  long  judicial  tenure. 

(3)  Retirement  by  popular  vote,  especially  in  a  metropolitan 
district,  submits  an  issue  of  fact  to  a  tribunal  largely  incom- 
petent to  judge  upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  evidence  of  the 
facts  can  never  be  got  effectively  to  the  minds  of  even  a  small 
fraction  of  the  tribunal.     In  the  second  place,  the  tribunal  is 
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unqualified  with  standards  of  judgment  upon  many  of  these 
conaiderations  which  affect  the  propriety  of  judicial  conduct. 
In  the  third  place,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  tribunal -ever 
would  weigh  the  evidence  or  the  arguments.  One  has  only  to 
peruse  the  method  outlined  on  page  616  for  hearing  charges 
before  the  Judicial  Council  to  realize  how  inferior  ia  the  process 
of  hearing  before  a  popular  tribunal. 
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